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INTRODUCTION 

The  First  Annual  Conference  on  State  and  Local  Taxation 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Tax  Association,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  November  12-15,  1907,  was  the  occasion  of  a 
notable  gathering  of  educators  and  administrators,  college  and 
university  professors  of  political  economy,  and  State  and  local 
tax  commissioners.  The  volume  of  proceedings  issued  by  the 
Association  contained  many  valuable  papers  on  topics  of  current 
interest. 

The  Conference  was  greatly  pleased  to  be  able  to  welcome  as 
its  guests  officials  of  several  Canadian  Provinces.  Following 
upon  the  cordial  feelings  and  mutual  interests  thus  aroused. 
Sir  James  Whitney,  Premier  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  sent 
the  following  invitation: 

**Officb  of 

"THE  PREMIER  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  ONTARIO. 

"Toronto,  August  6th,  1908. 
"My  dear  Sir: 

"I  wish  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Ontario,  to  extend 
to  the  National  Tax  Association  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  its 
Second  Annual  Conference  in  this  city,  October  6-9, 1908. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  People  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  I  assure 
a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
to  all  delegates  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  several  States 
and  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Universities  of  the  United  States. 

''In  extending  this  invitation,  I  have  pleasure  in  expressing 
the  high  appreciation  felt  by  the  representatives  of  Canadian 
Provinces  and  Universities  who  attended  the  First  National  Tax 
Conference,  held  in  Columbus,  November  12-15,  1907,  of  the 
cordial  reception  extended  to  them,  the  high  and  comprehensive 
character  of  the  work  of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
international  comity  expressed  by  the  action  taken  to  broaden 
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the  Association  by  changing  its  title  of  'National'  to  that  of 
'International  Tax  Association.' 

"  In  furtherance  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Conference,  I 
shall  officially  invite  the  Premier  of  each  Canadian  Province  and 
the  President  of  each  University  to  appoint  the  designated  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  attend  the  Conference  as  representatives  of 
their  respective  Province  and  University. 

"I  approve  most  heartily  the  objects  of  the  Association  as  I 
find  them  expressed  in  its  proposed  Constitution : 

"'To  formulate  and  announce,  through  the  deliberately 
expressed  opinion  of  an  Annual  Conference,  the  best  informed 
economic  thought  and  administrative  experience  available 
for  the  correct  guidance  of  public  opinion,  legislative  and 
administrative  action  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  State 
and  local  taxation,  and  to  interstate  and  international  comity 
in  taxation.' 

"  The  valuable  work  accomplished  by  the  National  Tax  Associa- 
tion at  its  first  annual  Conference  leads  me  to  believe  that  great 
benefit  will  accrue,  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  the  people  of  Canada,  by  holding  the  second  Conference 
at  Toronto,  and  I  hope  the  attendance  will  be  as  representative 
of  the  United  States  as  I  assure  you  it  will  be  of  Canada. 

"  With  a  sincere  purpose  to  aid  in  every  proper  way  in  making 
the  Toronto  Conference  of  the  National  Tax  Association  a  notable 
success,  and  with  kind  regards  for  each  of  its  members  and  dele- 
gates, believe  me, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  "J.  P.  Whitney, 
**  Prime  Minister  and  President  of  the  Council 

"  Allen  R.  Foote,  Esq., 
**  President^  National  Tax  Association^ 

"  Columbus,  Ohio,  U,8.A.^^ 

The  invitation  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  and 
Mr.  Allen  Ripley  Foote,  president  of  the  National  Tax  Associa- 
tion, in  turn  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Governors  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  and  to  all  universities  in  the  United  States  contain- 
ing a  department  of  economics  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Toronto 
Conference.  Sir  James  Whitney  on  his  part  extended  similar 
invitations  to  the  Canadian  premiers  and  Canadian  universities. 
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A  local  committee  of  arrangements  in  Toronto  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen : 

G.  B.  Gbabt,  K.C.,  Chairman,  Traders  Bank  Building. 
G.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary,  City  Hall. 

Hon.  Thos.  Crawpobd,  M.P.P.  Joseph  Olivbr,  Mayor. 

Hon.  J.  J.  FoY,  M.P.P.  F.  S.  Spbncb. 

Hon.  B.  a.  Pynb,  M.D.,  M.P.P.  H.  C.  Hocken. 

W.  K.  McNaught,  M.P.P.  A.  J.  Kbblbb. 

John  Shaw,  M.P.P.  J.  W.  Woods. 

T.  B.  Whitbsidb,  M.P.P.  S.  Moblet  Wickbtt. 

Gbo.  H.  Goodbrham,  M.P.P.  Angus  MacMurohy,  K.C. 

W.  D.  MoPhbrson,  M.P.P.  G.  M.  Murray. 

Thirty-five  States  of  the  American  Union  and  five  of  the 
Canadian  Provinces  appointed  delegates ;  and  at  the  Conference, 
twenty-four  States,  five  Provinces,  and  eighteen  American  and 
Canadian  universities  were  represented.  Lists  of  the  delegates 
and  speakers  follow  this  introduction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  delegates  and  speakers  may  be  grouped 
in  three  divisions : 

1.  Tax  officials,  including  State  and  local  administrators. 

2.  Teachers  of  the  theories  of  taxation  in  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  land. 

3.  Representatives  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  fact  that  these  three  groups  are  thus  represented  and  that 
their  representatives  participated  freely  in  the  Conference  by  the 
reading  of  papers  and  in  the  discussions,  is  the  best  illustration 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Association  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution. 

To  bring  together  the  students  and  teachers  of  the  theories 
of  taxation,  to  invite  the  tax  administrators  to  recount  and 
explain  the  problems  and  difficulties  and  the  practical  effects  of 
administering  the  various  systems  of  taxation,  and  finally  to 
obtain  the  criticism  and  suggestions  of  those  who  pay  the  taxes, 
is  the  surest  way  to  secure  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  evils 
and  inequalities  of  taxation  and  to  bring  about  the  comity  between 
states  and  nations  which  the  Association  seeks  to  promote. 

The  resolutions  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Conference  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  administrative  officials  who  are  in  direct  con- 
tact with  practical  questions  demanding  immediate  solution,  and 
the  opinions  of  educators  who  are  more  free  to  regard  economic 
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questions  from  a  philosophical  standpoint.  The  conclusions 
agreed  upon  by  those  who  approach  the  question  from  these 
divergent  points  of  view  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  meeting 
the  tests  of  economic  soundness  and  present  availability.  The 
resolutions,  moreover,  are  framed  by  delegates  exclusively,  as  no 
one  can  vote  in  the  Conference  who  does  not  hold  credentials  from 
the  Governor  of  a  State,  the  Premier  of  a  Province,  or  a  College 
or  University. 

Professor  Charles  J.  Bullock,  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  Conference  when  he  said 
(see  Eighth  Session)  that  the  resolutions  should  be  confined  to 
statements  of  general  principles  which  met  the  approval  of 
substantially  all  the  delegates,  as  harmony  is  essential  to  the 
infliience  of  the  Conference  on  public  opinion. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  held 
in  the  Reception  Room  in  the  Parliament  Building,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  On 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  members  of  the  Conference  were 
the  guests  of  the  Provincial  Government  at  luncheon  in  the 
Speaker's  Rooms  in  the  Parliament  Building.  The  evening 
sessions  were  held  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  were  tendered  a  reception  on  Wednesday 
evening  by  the  local  committee  on  arrangements  and  a  luncheon 
on  Friday  as  the  guests  of  the  City  of  Toronto. 

The  Association  has  changed  its  name  from  National  Tax 
Association  to  International  Tax  Association.  This  action  was 
taken  pursuant  to  the  vote  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1907,  when  the  presence  of  Canadian 
officials  and  administrators  and  the  recognition  of  the  progressive 
methods  in  use  in  Canada,  made  it  seem  desirable  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  Association's  purpose  and  work  to  include  our 
Canadian  brethren. 

The  Constitution  adopted  at  the  Toronto  meeting  is  printed  in 
this  volume  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  advising  members  and 
prospective  members  of  the  organization  scheme  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  also  to  state  clearly  to  the  public  the  fact  that  the  annual 
Conference  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates  and  is  safe- 
guarded from  any  influence  which  the  Association  might  desire 
to  exert  in  behalf  of  any  particular  scheme  of  taxation.  (See 
Article  VI.) 
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As  provided  in  the  new  Constitution,  arrangements  will  be 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  annual  Conference 
next  year. 

The  feeling  of  obligation  to  our  president,  Mr.  Allen  Ripley 
Foote,  and  appreciation  of  his  efficient  work  in  promoting  the 
first  Conference  held  last  year,  was  deepened  among  our  members 
by  similar  efforts  on  his  part  this  year.  The  International  Tax 
Association  would  not  exist,  and  its  two  successful  annual  con- 
ferences would  not  have  been  held,  except  for  his  untiring  efforts. 

A.   C.   PLEYDELL, 
LAWSON  PURDT, 
EDWARD  L.  HEYDECKER, 

Committee  on  Publication, 


SPEAKERS  ON  PROGRAM 

Pbof.  Jambb  E.  Botle,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 

T.  Beadshaw,  Managing  Director  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Toronto. 

Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock,  Department  of  Economics,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Robert  A.  Campbell,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wig. 

William  H.  Corbin,  State  Tax  Commissioner,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  Lynn  Cox,  General  Counsel  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presi- 
dents, City  of  New  York. 

Frank  P.  Crandon,  Tax  Commissioner  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

F.  A.  Derthick,  Master  Ohio  State  Grange,  Mantua,  Ohio. 

J.  H.  Easterdat,  Former  Member  State  Tax  Commission,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. 

Prof.  Fred  Rogers  Fairchild,  Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dean  B.  E.  Fernow,  School  of  Forestry,  University  of  Toronto,  Ont. 

James  C.  Forman,  Assessment  Commissioner,  City  of  Toronto. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Gephart,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Matthew  B.  Hammond,  Professor  of  Economics,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  Ohio. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Huebner,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theodore  A.  Hunt,  City  Solicitor,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Oscar  Leber,  Judge  Appeal  Tax  Court,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Prof.  Isaac  A.  Loos,  School  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Iowa. 

MiLO  R.  Maltbie,  Member  Public  Service  Commission,  City  of  New  York. 

Prof.  James  Mavor,  University  of  Toronto,  Ont. 

John  B.  McKillioan,  Provincial  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Frank  L.  McVet,  Chairman  State  Tax  Commission,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

John  Pbrrib,  Tax  Commissioner,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Lawson  Purdt,  President  of  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  City  of 
New  York. 

Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Columbia  University,  City  of  New  York. 

A.  C.  Shaw,  Principal  Examiner,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Pbop.  Oscab  D.  Skelton,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont 
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Joseph  H.  Undebwood,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  Montana. 

Habbison  Williams,  Gteneral  Land  and  Tax  Agent,  Erie  Railroad  Company, 
City  of  New  York. 

E.  E.  WooDBUBT,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners,  Albany, 
N.Y. 
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Washington. 
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Publication  of  Asbbssmbnt  Lists .    249 

James  E.  Boyle,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Uni- 
yersity  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 

Business  Assessments  as  a  Substitute  fob  Personal  Propbrtt  Tax    273 
James  C.  Forman,  Assessment  Commissioner,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Taxation  Systems  of  Northwest  Canada 286 

Theodore  A.  Hunt,  City  Solicitor,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Tax  System  of  the  Province  of  Alberta 299 

John  Perrie,  Tax  Commissioner,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Taxation  in  British  Columbia    .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .    303 

John  B.  McKilligan,  Provincial  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Taxation  of  Life  Assurance  Companies  in  Canada        .        .        .    343 

T.   Bradshaw,  Managing  Director,  Imperial  life  Assurance  Co., 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Taxation  of  Life  Insubance  in  the  United  States        .        •        .     363 

Robert  Lynn  Cox,  General  Counsel  and  Manager,  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Presidents,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Taxation  of  Minebal  Resoubces  in  Canada    ....    386 
Prof.  Oscar  D.  Skelton,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Taxation  of  Coal,  Oil  and  Gas 396 

T.  C.  Townsend,  Department  of  Taxation,  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Thb  Taxation  of  Mineral  Properties 411 

Frank  L.   McVey,  Chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Tax  Commission, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Taxation  of  Mines  in  Utah  and  Nevada 43L 

J.  J.  Thomas,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Equalization,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 
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PAOB 

Thb  Tax  Commission  of  Kansas 443 

S.  T.  Howe,  S.  C.  Crammer  and  W.  S.  Glass,  State  Tax  Commia- 
sioners,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Work  and  Pboblbms  of  Tax  Commissions 467 

E.  £.  Woodbury,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Tax  CommissifHiers, 
Albany,  New  York. 

The  Taxation  of  Public  Sbbvicb  Cobporationb      ....    477 

Milo  R.  Maltbie,  Pablic  Seryice  Commissioner  for  New  Tork,  First 
District. 

Thb  Gbowth  of  Statb  and  Local  Expbnditubbs     ....    618 
Prof.  W.  F.  Gephart,  Ohio  State  University,  Colombus,  Ohio. 

Pboblbms  of  Local  Administbation 627 

Oscar  Leser,  Judge  of  Appeal  Tax  Court,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

DOUBLB   AND  MULTIPLE   TAXATION 647 

Theodore  Sutro,  Chairman  Committee  on  Taxation,  American  Bar 
Association,  New  York,  N.Y. 

HiSTOBT  OF  Constitutional  Pbovisions  bblating  to  Taxation       .    669 
Robert  A.  Campbell,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


DELEGATES   APPOINTED   BY  GOVERNORS  OF 
STATES  AND   PREMIERS   OF   PROVINCES 

UNITED  STATES 

Connecticnt: 

William  H.  Cobbin,  State  Tax  Commissioner,  Hartford. 

Delaware : 

T.  O.  CoopBB,  M.D.,  State  Revenue  Commission,  Wilmington. 

T.  Allen  Hillis,  State  Revenue  Commission,  Wilmington. 

Gboboe  W.  Spabks,  Secretary  State  Revenue  Commission,  Wilmington. 

Florida : 

A.  H.  D^Alembebte,  Pensacola. 

Georgia: 

E.  C.  EoNTz,  Atlanta. 
Gboboe  M.  Tbatlob,  Atlanta. 

Illinois : 

Pbof.  C.  E.  Mbbbiam,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Fbank  p.  Cbandon,  Tax  Com.  Chic.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Edmund  Jackson,  Fulton. 

Indiana: 

Feed  A.  Sims,  Secretary  of  State,  Indianapolis. 
Chablbs  R.  Williams,  Editor  News,  Indianapolis. 
HoBACB  Havna,  Member  House  of  Representatives,  Plainfield. 
Pbof.  William  A.  Rawlbs,  Dept.  of  Economics,  University  of  Indiana, 
Bloomington. 

Kansas: 

Samuel  T.  Howe,  State  Tax  Commissioner,  Topeka. 
S.  C.  Cbummbb,  State  Tax  Commissioner,  Topeka. 
William  S.  Glass,  State  Tax  Commissioner,  Topeka. 

Kentncky : 

Jambs  Bbeathitt,  Attorney  General,  Frankfort. 
William  A.  Robinson,  Louisville. 
W.  O.  Davis,  Versailles. 

Lonisiana: 

M.  H.  Cabveb,  Member  Special  Tax  Commission,  Natchitoches. 
W.  O.  Habt,  Member  Special  Tax  Commission,  New  Orleans. 
David  Blackshbab,  Secretary  Special  Tax  Commission,  New  Orleans. 
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New  Jersey: 

A.  C.  Pletdell,  Corresponding  Secretary  International  Tax  Associa- 
tion,  North  Plainfield.    . 

New  York: 

£.  E.  WooDBUBT,    Chairman   State  Board   of   Tax   Commissioners, 

Albany. 
Lawson  Pubdt,  President  Department  Taxes  and  Assessments,  City  of 

New  York. 
Pbof.  E.  R.  a.  Sbligman,  Columbia  Uniyersity,  City  of  New  York. 

North  Carolina : 

Db.  B.  F.  Dixoy,  State  Auditor,  Raleigh. 

S.  L.  RoGEBS,  State  Tax  Commission,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota : 

Pbof.  James  E.  Botlb,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 

Ohio: 

Geobob  E.  Pomeboy,  President  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce,  Toledo. 
Db.  W.  I.  Chambeblain,  Editor  Nat.  Stockman  and  Farmer,  Cleveland. 
F.  A.  Dbbthick,  Master  State  Grange,  Mantua. 

Oregon: 

C.  P.  Stbain,  Pendleton. 
E.  P.  Seabbook,  Portland. 

D.  B.  SioLEB,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania : 

John  H.  Gbtbb,  Harrisburg. 

South  Dakota : 

C.  H.  Cabsill,  State  Treasurer,  Canton. 

Pbof.  Cabl  W.  Thompson,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion. 

HoBACE  Clabk,  Lead. 

Tennessee: 

Robebt  L.  Bubch,  Nashville. 
W.  R.  Cbabtbbb,  Chattanooga. 
John  B.  Thomason,  Paris. 

Texas: 

L.  T.  Dashibll,  Tax  Commissioner,  Austin^ 

Thomas  B.  Lovb,  Commissioner  of  Insurance  and  Banking,  Austin. 

Utah: 

J.  J.  Thomas,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Equalization,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont: 

J.  H.  CusHMAN,  State  Tax  Commissioner,  Burlington. 
Ebnest  Hitchcock,  State  Tax  Commissioner,  Pittsford. 
John  Sbntbb,  State  Tax  Commissioner,  Montpelier. 
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Virginia: 

William  E.  Cameron,  Norfolk. 
Howell  C.  Featherston,  Lynchburg. 
W.  S.  Cope  LAND,  Newport  News. 

Washington : 

J.  H.  Eastbrdat,  former  member  Tax  Commission,  Tacoma. 

West  Virginia: 

T.  C.  TowNSBND,  Chief  Clerk  Tax  Commission,  Charleston. 
Albert  B.  White,  Tax  Commissioner,  Charleston. 
Georob  E.  Price,  Charleston. 
Charles  W.  Dillon,  Fayette. 

Wisconsin : 

N.  S.  GiLsoN,  Chairman  Tax  Commission,  Madison.  [ 
N.  P.  Haugen,  member  Tax  Commission,  Madison. 
George  Curtis,  Jr.,  member  Tax  Commission,  Madiflon. 
K.  K.  EIbnnan,  Milwaukee. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

Alberta: 

John  Perrib,  Provincial  Tax  Commissioner,  Edmonton." 

M.  J.  Maclbod,  Deputy  Provincial  Treasurer,  Edmonton. 

« 

British  Columbia : 

J.  B.  McKiLLiOAN,  Provincial  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Victoria. 

Manitoba : 

Theodore  A.  Hunt,  City  Solicitor,  Winnipeg. 
J.  W.  Harris,  City  Assessor,  Winnipeg. 

Ontario: 

Col.  a.  J.  Matheson,  Treasurer  of  Province,  Toronto. 

Dr.  R.  a.  Falconer,  President,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto. 

G.  R.  Geary,  K.C.,  Toronto. 

Quebec : 

A.  Brosnan,  Comptroller  of  Provincial  Revenue,  Quebec. 
Robert  Rocher,  Special  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  and  Law  Clerk  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  Quebec. 

W.  A.  Weir,  K.C.,  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Saskatchewan : 

F.  J.  Robinson,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Public  Works,  Regina. 
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RESOLUTIONS    AND    CONCLUSIONS    ADOPTED 

BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

Beaffirmation 

1.  ^^Besolved,  That  this  Conference  reaffirms  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  meeting  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  12-14, 
1907,  as  follows : 

Constitutional  Kestbaints 

^^WherecLSf  The  greatest  inequalities  have  arisen  from  laws 
designed  to  tax  all  the  widely  differing  classes  of  property  in 
the  same  way  and  such  laws  have  been  ineffective  in  the  produc- 
tion of  revenue,  and  whereas  the  appropriate  taxation  of  various 
forms  of  property  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  restrictions  upon 
the  taxing  power  contained  in  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the 
States: 

^^Resolvedj  That  all  State  constitutions  requiring  the  same  taxa- 
tion of  all  property,  or  otherwise  imposing  restraints  upon  the 
reasonable  classification  of  property,  should  be  amended  by  the 
repeal  of  such  restrictive  provisions.'^ 

Taxation  of  Inheritances 

'^  Whereasy  The  several  States  are  now  taxing  inheritances  with 
marked  success,  and  need  all  the  revenue  that  can  properly  be 
drawn  from  this  source;  and 

^*  Whereas,  The  federal  government  can  readily  raise  additional 
revenue,  when  required,  from  other  sources ; 

'^  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  inheri- 
tance taxes  should  be  reserved  wholly  for  the  use  of  the  several 
States." 

Interstate  Comity 

'^  WhereaSy  The  principles  of  international  and  interstate  comity 
require  that  the  same  property  should  not  be  taxed  by  two  juris- 
dictions at  the  same  time,  and  the  laws  for  taxation  of  the  transfer 
of  property  at  death  commonly  transgress  these  principles ;  be  it 
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''  Resolved,  That  succession  and  inheritance  tax  laws  shonld  be 
so  amended  that  the  same  property  shall  not  be  taxed  by  two 
jurisdictions  at  the  death  of  the  owner. 

''  Resolvedy  That  the  same  principles  should  be  applied  in  all 
tax  legislation  to  the  end  that  no  property  shonld  be  taxed  by- 
two  State  junsdiotions  at  the  same  time/' 

Bbtaliatort  Tax  Legislation 

**  WhereciSj  Retaliatory  taxation  is  contrary  to  interstate  comity 
and  is  in  the  nature  of  interstate  war ;  be  it 
*'  Resolvedy  That  all  retaliatory  legislation  be  repealed." 

Public  Dbbts 

**  WKereaSy  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  truly  stated  that 
a  tax  on  public  debts  is  a  tax  on  the  power  of  States,  counties, 
and  municipalities  to  borrow  money. 

'<  Remlv^  That  all  public  debts  of  all  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities  should  everywhere  be  exempted  from  taxatLon." 

Hons  Bulb 

^  Wkereasy  The  reliance  by  State  goyemments  for  levenae  npon 
the  taxes  ordinarily  imposed  on  property  as  assessed  by  local 
officials  has  produced  sectional  injustice  and  jealousy  and  local 
inequality*  and  whereas  the  general  property  tax  as  a  source  of 
State  revenue  enforces  a  rigid  uniformity  which  can  take  no 
account  of  actual  conditions ;  be  it 

*^  Ri^soit^  That  the  State  and  local  revenue  systems  should 
be  so  far  divorced  that  by  general  laws  the  appropriate  local 
governing  bodies  may,  if  deemed  expedient,  be  granted  certain 
limited  and  carefully  piescribed  powers  over  the  licensing  of 
occupations  and  the  selection  of  subjects  of  local  taxation  and 
the  rate  of  assessments  upon  such  subje^s.*^ 

Tax  Law9  to  xxcontAOs  Gkowtr  of  Foxms 

2.  ^  JRMio^rwi^  That  it  is  within  the  legitimate  province  of  tax 
laws  to  encottw^ge  the  growth  of  forests  in  order  to  protect  water- 
sheds and  insure  a  future  supply  of  timber ;  and  legislation,  or 
cons^tntional  amendment  where  necessair*  is  ie«Mnmended  f» 
theisae  purposes^"^ 
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Taxation  of  Public  Servicb  Corporations 

3.  "  WhereaSf  In  some  States  the  system  of  taxing  the  property 
and  franchises  of  public  service  corporations  requires  the  action 
of  a  large  number  of  assessing  bodies  and  the  laws  are  frequently 
indefinite,  resulting  in  costly  litigation  and  delay  in  payment  of 
taxes: 

^*  Resolved,  That  a  rational  system  of  taxation  requires  greater 
simplicity  and  certainty  and  action  by  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber of  assessing  boards.'' 

States  and  Provinces  to  make  Appropriations 

4.  "Resolved,  That  this  Conference  respectfully  requests  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  and  Provinces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  include  in  their  appropria- 
tions an  annual  allowance  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  number 
of  copies  of  the  volume  containing  the  proceedings  of  each  Con- 
ference for  distribution  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  or 
Premier  of  each  State  or  Province,  and  for  paying  the  actual 
traveling  and  personal  expenses  of  three  delegates  to  represent 
each  State  or  Province  in  the  annual  Conference." 

Reservation  of  the  Taxation  of  Inheritances  as  a  Source 
OF  Eevenue  for  the  Several  States 

5.  "Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  International  Tax 
Association  be  requested  to  take  appropriate  action  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States  the  preamble  and  resolution  adopted  at  the  first  l^ational 
Tax  Conference  in  relation  to  the  reservation  of  inheritance  taxes 
to  the  uses  of  the  several  States,  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
adoption  of  suitable  resolutions  by  the  State  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.'' 

Acknowledgment  of  Hospitalities 

6.  "  Resolved,  That  the  Conference  express  its  deep  appreciation 
of  the  hospitality  with  which  it  has  been  received  during  its  meet- 
ing at  Toronto,  and  hereby  returns  its  heartiest  thanks  to  the 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  City  of  Toronto,  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  National  Club,  and  the  Local  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements." 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  STATE  AND 

LOCAL  TAXATION 

ToBONTO,  Ontario,  Oct.  6-9,  1908 

ORGANIZATION   OF   CONFERENCE 

The  Second  International  Conference  on  State  and  Local 
Taxation  opened  in  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
on  Tuesday,  October  6,  1908,  at  2.30  p.m. 

President  Allen  Ripley  Foote  :  Delegates  and  visitors  to 
the  Second  Annual  International  Conference  on  State  and  Local 
Taxation  and  members  of  the  Association,  as  President  of  the 
National  Tax  Association,  I  call  you  to  order. 

The  arrangements  for  our  comfort  during  our  stay  in  Toronto 
have  been  carefully  planned  by  the  Local  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, the  chairman  of  which  is  Alderman  Geary.  He 
has  as  associates  on  that  Committee,  members  of  Parliament, 
representatives  of  the  City  Government,  and  prominent  citizens 
of  Toronto. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  the  guests  of  the  Government  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  who  have  shown  their  interest  in  our 
work,  as  well  as  their  courtesy  to  us  individually,  by  providing 
as  our  meeting  room,  this  reception  room  of  the  members  of 
Parliament.  The  city  of  Toronto  has  shown  its  courtesy  in  vari- 
ous ways,  one  of  them  being  the  presence  of  his  Worship,  the 
Mayor,  as  our  temporary  presiding  officer.  Before  asking  him 
to  take  the  chair,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  officers  of  the  Associa-. 
tion  have  requested  Dr.  R.  A.  Falconer,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  to  act  as  permanent  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference, aiid  suggest  the  election  of  four  vice-chairmen.  The 
Committees  suggested  are,  one  of  five  members,  on  Program, 
Rules  and  Credentials,  and  a  committee  on  Resolutions,  of  one 
member  for  each  State  and  Province  represented. 

31 
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I  now  have  the  honor  to  introduce  his  Worship^  Mayor  Jamas 
Oliver,  as  Temporary  Chairman. 

Mayor  Oliver:  It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  welcome  to  the  Queen  City  of  Canada  so  impor- 
tant and  imposing  a  body  as  that  which  constitutes  the  National 
Conference  on  State  and  Local  Taxation.  It  is  an  honor  and 
privilege  which  I  fully  appreciate.  I  welcome  you  most 
heartily  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Toronto. 

In  visiting  us  you  come  to  a  city  of  conventions.  Long  ago, 
when  the  wigwams  of  the  red  men  occupied  the  place  where  now 
stand  the  stately  structures  of  this  great  metropolis,  Toronto, 
or  "Taranta"  as  she  was  then  called,  was  a  place  of  meeting 
for  friendly  bands  of  Indians.  The  Indians  and  their  wigwams 
have  long  since  departed,  but  Toronto  still  retains  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  convention  city. 

To  those  of  you  who  represent  our  own  Provinces,  no  words 
of  mine  are  necessary  to  assure  you  of  the  cordiality  with  which 
we  greet  you.  Our  good  neighbors  from  the  great  republic 
to  the  south  of  us  are  always  welcome  to  Toronto,  whether  they 
come  to  settle  amongst  us,  whether  they  come  to  visit  us  in  their 
individual  and  private  capacity,  or  whether  they  visit  us  as  dele- 
gates to  conventions.  There  have  been  occasions,  notably  in 
1812,  1837,  and  again  in  1865,  when  we  were  favored  with  visits 
from  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  did  not  stand  upon 
ceremony.  Unbidden  as  they  were,  there  was  perhaps  an 
absence  of  cordiality  in  their  reception,  though  I  can  assure  you 
it  lacked  nothing  in  its  warmth.  To-day  we  greet  you  with 
equal  warmth,  though  of  a  different  sort,  and  with  a  cordiality 
which  we  could  only  extend  to  those  for  whom  we  possess  a 
most  sincere  regard  and  esteem. 

Permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  your  sojourn  amongst 
us,  short  though  it  be,  will  suffice  to  convince  those  of  you  who 
come  from  a  distance,  and  who  perhaps  visit  us  for  the  first 
time,  that  we,  who  are  of  a  common  origin  with  yourselves,  and 
who  like  yourselves  are  heirs  of  a  common  heritage,  speaking 
the  same  tongue,  meeting  resolutely  the  same  problems,  and 
striving  to  attain  the  same  end,  are  not  unlike  you  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  qualities  of  sociability  and  hospitality  for  which 
you  are  so  distinguished. 
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The  aims  and  objects  of  your  association  are  such  as  must 
eventually  exert  a  most  beneficial  and  lasting  effect,  not  only 
upon  the  State  and  the  municipality,  but  also  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. ''The  subjects,"  wrote  Adam  Smith,  "of  every  State 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  government 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities; 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively 
enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  State."  It  is  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  great  principle  laid  down  by  the  famous  Scotch 
political  economist  that  you  are  conscientiously  endeavoring 
to  bring  about,  for  in  the  observation  or  breach  of  it  consists 
what  is  termed  equitable  or  inequitable  taxation.  It  is  upon 
that  principle  that  all  modern  systems  of  taxation  are  based. 
It  is  sometimes,  I  must  confess,  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  bring 
the  individual  to  believe  that  any  tribute,  directly  levied,  how- 
ever just,  is  either  equitable  or  to  his  personal  advantage. 
Such  an  individual  is,  however,  none  the  less  reluctant  to  enter 
upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  privileges  for  which  his  fellow- 
man  is  assessed.  He  is  not  dissimilar  in  character  to  that 
favored  class  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  who,  relieved  of  all 
taxes  of  whatever  nature,  left  their  fellow-citizens  to  bear  up 
as  best  they  might  under  their  intolerable  weight.  Like  them, 
he  evades  his  taxes;  unlike  them,  he  seldom  or  never  renders 
even  the  semblance  of  service  to  the  State.  By  him  it  is  con- 
sidered meritorious  to  evade  tribute  entirely,  as  if  his  fair 
burden  of  taxation  were  not  as  just  a  debt  as  his  butcher's 
or  his  grocer's  bill.  But  this  is  one  of  the  incongruities  your 
organization  is  earnestly  striving  to  correct,  and  in  so  doing  you 
are  deserving  of  the  gratitude  and  assistance  of  all  good  citizens. 

He  was  an  eminent  American  statesman  who  declared  that 
"there  is  no  part  of  the  administration  of  government  that 
requires  extensive  information  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  so  much  as  the  business  of 
taxation."  For,  as  public  expenditures  increase,  it  is  mani- 
festly essential  that  revenues  should  also  increase.  And  since 
this  is  the  case,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  it,  —  and  no  tax 
should  be  levied  unless  there  is  good  reason  for  it,  —  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in 
apportioning  the  burden  of  that  increase.    This  it  is  your 
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laudable  aim  to  bring  about  to  a  greater  degree  than^  unfor- 
tunately, exists  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  in  force  in  Toronto,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary- 
assessment  of  land  and  buildings,  what  is  termed  a  "business 
tax,"  a  measure  recently  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  personalty 
tax,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  not  only  proved  to  be 
most  imperfect  in  its  application,  but  a  constant  source  of  com- 
plaint and  vexation.  The  business  tax,  while  not  perhaps 
entirely  satisfactory,  has  removed  numerous  inequalities  which 
existed  under  the  old  system,  and  its  operation  is  responsible 
for  a  more  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  than  hitherto  obtained. 

I  shall  not  trespass  upon  your  time  by  discussing  the  merits 
of  this  system,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  you  are  to  be  favored  with 
a  paper  on  the  subject  of  it  by  our  assessment  commissioner, 
in  which  he  will  no  doubt  explain  to  you  its  operation  in  detail. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  belongs  the 
distinction  of  having  first  introduced  the  business  tax  in  our 
city  council  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  foremost  of  our 
city  fathers  and  an  honored  member  of  your  local  committee. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  yours  is  an  association  in  which  too 
great  an  interest  cannot  be  displayed ;  and,  in  contributing  your 
time  and  talents  to  the  cause  for  which  you  have  joined  hands, 
you  are  rendering  a  great  service  to  the  State  and  to  the  people, 
—  a  service  for  which  you  not  only  merit  but  richly  deserve  their 
everlasting  gratitude. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  sincerely 
trust  your  deUberations  may  prove  as  fruitful  as  the  most  en- 
thusiastic amongst  you  could  wish,  and  that  your  intercourse 
with  us  during  the  next  few  days  may  be  such  that  you  will 
carry  away  with  you  happy  recollections  of  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  sojourn  in  Toronto,  which  we  sincerely  hope  you  will 
find  it  possible  to  repeat  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Mayor  Oliver:  I  shall  now  ask  Sir  James  Whitney,  the 
Premier  of  this  Province,  to  address  you. 

Sir  James  Whttnet  was  received  with  applause  and  said : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  delegates  of  the  Second  Inter^ 
national  Conference  of  State  and  Local  Taxation^  it  affords  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  welcome  you.    I 
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might  anticipate  what  will  take  place  and  say  that  it  would 
afford  me  considerable  enjoyment  to  take  part  in  your  proceed- 
ingSy  and  to  be  able  to  afford  more  time  than  unfortunately 
will  be  in  my  power  during  the  next  day  or  two,  to  aid  you  in 
the  very  worthy  and  more  or  less  remarkable  objects  which 
you  have  in  view.  My  function  here  to-day  is  to  give  you,  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  this  great  Province,  a  hearty  and  warm 
welcome  within  our  borders,  with  everything  that  such  language 
may  be  understood  to  imply.  During  the  past  few  years  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  welcome  organizations  of  different 
descriptions,  so  to  speak,  who  have  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  questions  of  more  or  less  importance;  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  important  object 
than  the  one  you  have  in  view,  having  regard  to  the  public 
welfare  and  to  fairness  of  dealing.  You  come  here  desirous  of 
spreading  out  and  applying  equitably  the  burdens  of  taxation, 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  attendant  features  of  civilized  life. 
It  is  an  inspiring  thought  that  to-day  I  see  before  me  gentlemen 
from  almost  all  the  different  communities  and  groups  of  people 
on  the  North  American  continent;  and  for  that  reason  also  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  I  were  in  a  position  to  afford  more  of 
my  time  to  your  purposes  while  you  are  in  this  city. 

I  can  only  repeat,  and  repeat  again,  the  hearty  welcome  which 
I  think  you  will  find  to  animate  all  the  people  of  this  great 
Province  of  Ontario,  especially  when  they  consider  the  remark- 
able object  which  you  have  in  view.  The  object,  as  specified  in 
my  letter  of  invitation,  is,  "  To  formulate  and  announce  through 
the  deliberately  expressed  opinion  of  an  annual  Conference  the 
best-informed  economic  thought  and  administrative  experience 
available  for  the  correct  guidance  of  public  opinion,  legislative 
and  administrative  action  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  State 
and  local  taxation,  and  to  interstate  and  international  comity 
in  taxation." 

My  colleague  in  the  government,  the  provincial  treasurer, 
will  devote  himself  to  your  interests  while  here,  and  will 
perhaps  be  of  more  or  less  use  to  you.  I  can  only  say  that 
in  one  respect  he  will  be  lamentably  deficient;  for  during  his 
official  term  he  has  known  nothing  of  what  are  called  deficits. 
(Laughter.)     Now,  by  way  of  voicing  again  what  I  think  will 
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be  the  opinion  of  this  Province^  I  can  only  say  that  you  are 
heartily  welcome.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you.  We  hope  that 
the  purposes  you  have  in  view  will  be  carried  out,  and  that  in 
the  future  a  long  series  of  annual  meetings  such  as  this  will  be 
held.  I  think  I  may  say,  without  arrogating  to  myself  more 
authority  than  I  possess  —  at  any  rate  I  may  say  in  an  informal 
way,  and  as  epitomizing  how  I  feel  and  how  my  colleagues 
feel  —  I  should  say  to  you,  as  you  go  from  this  building  and 
elsewhere  in  this  great  city,  if  you  see  anything  you  desire 
to  have,  take  it.  {Laughter.)  If  you  think  of  anything  you 
would  like  to  have  and  you  don't  see  it,  ask  for  it.  (Laughter,) 
There  is  only  one  thing  upon  which  I  place  a  limit,  and  that  is, 
don't  ask  to  take  away  the  immense  majority  which  this  present 
government  of  Ontario  has  in  the  legislature.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

Mayor  Oliver:  I  will  now  ask  Dr.  Falconer,  President  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  to  address  you. 

President  Falconer  said:  Afr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen, 
it  falls  to  me  to  give  you  a  welcome  to  Toronto,  particularly 
from  those  whom  I  represent  here  this  afternoon,  the  members 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  We  have  appointed  three 
delegates  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference, 
and  you  will  hear  from  at  least  one,  possibly  more  than  one, 
of  those  delegates  in  the  meetings  that  are  to  be  held.  We 
also  had  been  expecting  to  receive  you  within  the  Univer- 
sity and  give  you  accommodation  in  our  buildings  for  the 
various  meetings  of  the  Conference,  but  it  was  found  by  the 
local  committee  that  this  room  would  probably  be  more  con- 
venient. It  was  not  that  we  were  not  very  willing,  for  we  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  receive  you,  but  it  was  simply  a  choice 
of  the  more  convenient  place. 

The  connection  of  a  university  with  such  a  gathering  as  this  is, 
of  course,  evident.  In  your  first  Conference,  which  was  held  last 
year,  I  think  universities  were  much  in  vogue,  and  it  is  a  very 
happy  occasion  on  which  the  scientific  side  of  life  as  represented 
by  the  universities  may  be  found  to  cooperate  with  the  admin- 
istration, the  public  and  business  side  of  life,  that  is  so  deeply 
interested  in  economic  questions,  especially  the  economic  ques- 
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tion  of  taxation.  As  you  know,  the  process  of  self-govern- 
ment has  all  along  been  a  process  of  gradual  clarifying,  and 
things  have  dropped  as  sediment  while  the  stream  has  passed 
on  clearer  and  clearer  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
changes  that  have  come  into  life  during  the  past  century  have 
been  so  manifold  that  Conferences  of  this  sort  have  become 
almost  a  necessity  in  order  that  we  may  consider  where  we  are, 
and  take  steps  for  the  better  direction  of  the  future.  Not  only 
has  there  been  great  change  in  the  mental  environment,  but  we 
know  that  the  industrial  changes  have  been  enormous.  New 
countries  have  been  opened  up  to  civilization  of  the  Western 
world,  or  Western  civilization  if  I  may  call  it;  and  commerce 
with  other  nations  that  until  the  last  century  had  practically 
been  without  the  ken  of  Western  civilization  has  introduced 
new  factors. 

This  development  has  produced  such  radical,  social  and 
commercial  changes  that  in  many  instances  the  world 
really  hardly  knows  where  it  is.  In  the  midst  of  these  rapid 
changes  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  prophesy  with  anything 
like  accuracy  as  to  what  the  future  may  be,  and  I  think  we  are 
all  feeling  our  way.  No  one  can  venture  to  dictate  as  to  the 
future;  no  one  can  lay  down  with  anything  like  scientific  pre- 
cision what  the  development  of  the  future  is  to  be.  However, 
in  the  midst  of  all  those  changes  we  have  been  fortunate  also 
in  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  new  methods  have  been 
introduced.  In  France  you  had  the  revival  of  the  scientific 
spirit;  in  Germany  you  know  how  this  has  extended  through 
the  universities,  how  through  the  various  publications  connected 
with  universities,  and  the  large  number  of  universities,  results 
were  coordinated  and  science  got  its  progress;  you  know  how  in 
England  men  were  growing  up  with  great  power  and  great  origi- 
nality, and  how  they  had  a  great  deal  of  new  insight.  You  know 
how  in  this  new  world  not  only  were  the  results  of  the  old  world 
focused  together,  but  new  progress  has  been  made  here;  and  this 
introduction  of  method  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  handle 
the  new  conditions  much  more  intelligently,  perhaps,  than  the 
world  would  have  anticipated.  Your  Conference  last  year  and 
this  Conference  this  year  are  other  indications  of  the  application 
of  this  new  method.     Facts  are  being  put  together  from  all 
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sources;  the  facts  being  tabulated,  deductions  are  being  drawn 
by  specialists  in  different  departments;  men  being  brought 
together  and  considering  and  threshing  out  questions,  and  so 
new  light  is  being  disseminated  to  every  part  of  the  country 
through  the  publications,  through  the  journals,  and  through 
those  who  have  taken  part  in  these  Conferences. 

Now,  at  such  a  Conference  as  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  there 
are  two  sides:  there  is  the  academic  side  and  there  is  the  public 
side.  In  the  universities  we  may  suppose  that  the  academic 
methods,  the  scientific  methods,  have  been  pursued  with  a  great 
deal  of  accuracy.  Men  who  have  studied  carefully  the  history  of 
the  past  and  have  given  themselves  to  method  may  be  supposed 
to  overcome  many  difficulties  into  which  others  would  fall.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  university  man  may  be  one-sided.  He 
is  apt,  perhaps,  to  theorize  a  little  too  much.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  necessary  corrective  is  introduced  by  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  administration ;  those  upon  whom  large  public 
responsibilities  rest,  those  who  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
commercial  concerns,  and  those  who  feel  the  pressure  that  comes 
from  taxation  and  other  expense.  In  a  Conference  of  this  kind, 
then,  you  have  two  sides,  —  the  university  side  or  scientific 
side,  and  the  administrative  or  public  side;  and  in  a  happy 
blending  of  these  we  may  hope  for  the  best  possible  results. 

In  looking  over  somewhat  carefully  the  volume  of  proceedings 
of  the  first  Conference,  I  was  struck  by  the  very  large  variety 
of  subjects  that  were  handled,  and  also  by  the  concentrated 
form  in  which  those  subjects  were  presented.  One  seemed  to 
get  the  very  best  of  what  some  of  the  strongest  men  on  the 
Continent  had  to  say  on  the  various  departments  of  taxation. 
There  was  a  pith  in  many  of  the  papers  that  showed  the  strength 
of  the  writers,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  very  publication 
of  those  proceedings  themselves  will  have  justified  the  coming 
together  of  the  first  Conference.  When  I  thought  of  what 
would  be  left  for  the  second  Conference,  I  was  puzzled ;  but  the 
outline  program  that  Mr.  Foot«  put  out  shows  what  a  large 
number  of  questions  still  remains  to  be  handled.  In  looking 
through  those  proceedings  also,  one  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  still  feeling  our  way.;  that  men  of  supreme  ability, 
masters  in  their  own  subject,  seem  to  differ  very  materially 
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as  to  the  solutions  that  they  may  present;  and  I  suppose  that 
the  result  will  be  that  gradually,  through  conference  and  through 
comparison,  some  issue  may  be  found  for  most  of  the  large 
questions.  It  is  possible,  perhaps,  that  no  satisfactory  and 
universal  solution  may  be  found  for  all  the  questions  that  are 
presented. 

I  should  think,  however,  that  one  of  the  great  values  of 
such  a  Conference  as  this  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  very 
first  item  of  the  program  for  this  afternoon  —  Taxation  and 
the  Public  Welfare  —  because  the  acceptance  or  the  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  taxation  is  one  of  the  best  evidences 
of  the  growth  of  democracy  in  any  community.  A  com- 
munity that  understands  why  it  is  taxed,  how  it  is  taxed,  and 
how  its  taxes  are  spent,  is  certainly  a  highly  intelligent  com- 
munity; and  I  should  suppose,  therefore,  that  such  a  subject 
as  is  to  be  taken  up  is  going  to  the  very  heart  of  the  question. 
The  ordinary  man  feels  that  taxes  are  wrung  from  him.  I 
suppose  he  is  reluctant  to  give,  possibly  often,  what  is  his  due. 
It  may  not  be  that  he  is  reluctant  to  give  his  due.  I  fancy 
that  what  lingers  in  the  mind  of  many  is  this  —  a  doubt  as  to 
the  incidence  of  taxation;  as  to  whether  the  proper  man  is 
being  taxed;  as  to  whether  he  is  giving  his  fair  share.  I  think 
if  the  people  can  be  persuaded  that  there  is  a  fair  equity  in  the 
distribution  of  taxation,  that  the  incidence  is  correct,  then  the 
ordinary  man  of  to-day  who  Uves  in  our  Western  civilization 
and  is  a  member  of  modern  democracy  will  not  resist  the  taxa- 
tion at  all.  I  should  think  he  would  look  upon  it  as  part  of 
his  citizenship.  May  I  use  a  term  that  is  used  in  the  outline 
program  —  that  he  may  sometime  come  to  regard  it  as  part  of 
his  privilege  for  the  upholding  of  his  government?  I  should 
think,  further,  that  in  addition  to  the  understanding  of  the 
incidence  of  taxation  he  must  feel  confident  that  the  taxation 
is  properly  distributed;  that  the  yield  of  taxation  is  divided 
up  in  a  correct  way;  and  then  that  the  public  expenditure  is 
thrifty. 

If  people  can  believe  that  there  is  justice,  that  no  one 
is  really  being  taxed  beyond  what  is  fair,  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  distribution  of  a  fairly  gathered  tax,  and  that  this 
distribution  in  the  hands  of  public  officials  is  carried  out  in  an 
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honest  and  thrifty  way,  I  should  believe  that  our  people  as  a 
whole  would  be  a  well-contented  people,  and  that  we  should  hear 
very  much  less  than  we  do  of  complaint.  But  we  hear  so  much 
about  wealth  not  bearing  its  proper  burden  of  taxation;  about 
large  franchises  not  being  taxed  in  the  right  way;  about  cor- 
porations not  being  taxed  in  the  proper  way;  about  the  in- 
equities of  the  property  tax;  and  a  variety  of  other  complaints 
we  hear  made  against  taxation  which  seem  to  show  that  un- 
questionably if  we  can  feel  our  way  toward  a  more  equitable 
and  generally  accepted  basis  of  taxation,  we  shall  have  done  a 
great  deal  more  for  our  democracy.  As  I  say,  I  believe  the 
universities  have  a  great  deal  to  contribute  in  this  respect, 
and  that  the  theories  they  may  put  forward  will  be  corrected 
by  those  who  have  had  the  experience  of  public  administration. 
For  these  reasons  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
this  Conference  to  the  city  of  Toronto  on  behalf  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.     (Apptause,) 

Mayor  Oliver:  In  response  to  these  addresses  I  will  call 
first  on  Mr.  Allen  R.  Foote,  the  President  of  the  Association. 

President  Allen  R.  Foote  said :  It  ^ves  me  great  satis- 
faction to  respond  to  the  welcome  we  have  received,  on  behalf 
of  the  Association.  One  year  ago  the  first  Conference  was 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  That  movement  was  an  experiment. 
The  success  of  that  movement  has  produced  this  Conference. 
In  that  Conference  we  had  representatives  from  31  States 
and  3  Canadian  Provinces.  We  called  ourselves  a  "  National 
Association";  but  there  came  to  us  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  such  able  men,  so  hearty  and  so  cordial  in  all  their 
manner  and  greeting,  that  we  became  charmed  with  them 
and  decided  to  open  our  oi^anixation,  widening  it  out  suffi- 
ciently to  take  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  As  a  result  31 
States  and  5  Provinces  have  appointed  delegates  for  the  present 
Conference.  The  number  of  universities  I  cannot  say.  We 
have  delegates  appointed  from  a  very  larg^  number  of  the 
universities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  oid^*  to  make  it  dear  to  some  who  are  not  famiHar  with  the 
details  of  our  organiiation,  I  mi^t  say  that  the  Conference  is 
a  distinct  body  from  the  Assodation.    liraibef^p  in  tlie  As- 
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sociation  carries  with  it  no  rights  or  privileges  in  the  Confer- 
ence. The  Conference  is  turned  over  to  the  delegates  by  the 
Association,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  delegates  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  the  Premiers  of  the 
Provinces  and  the  educational  institutions.  We  take  that 
course  because  we  desire  an  expression  of  opinion  that  may 
result  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  to  be  ab- 
solutely untrammeled  by  any  other  consideration  than  that  of 
the  subject  discussed. 

Dr.  Falconer  spoke  of  the  two  sides,  —  the  university  side 
and  the  administrative  side.  We  have  another  side  repre- 
sented in  this  Conference,  and  that  is  the  side  of  the  taxpayer. 
In  these  Conferences  we  bring  together  the  educator,  the 
administrator  and  the  taxpayer  in  the  forum  for  free  dis- 
cussion; and  the  jury  that  they  address  is  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  of  the  Conference.  That  committee  is  made  up 
of  one  member  from  each  State  and  Province  represented. 
It  is  composed  entirely  of  the  delegates.  The  purpose  of  this 
movement  is  to  seek,  so  far  as  we  may,  that  which  is  best  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  pertaining  to  the  collection 
and  disbursement  of  its  revenues.  We  seek  comity  between 
taxpayers;  we  seek  comity  between  local  governments;  we 
seek  comity  between  States  and  Provinces,  and  comity  between 
nations.  In  doing  that,  our  guide  is  the  known  principles  of 
morality,  of  the  moral  and  economic  law.  We  know  that  the 
nearer  we  can  apply  those  principles  to  the  problems  of  taxation, 
the  nearer  we  will  come  to  truth  in  all  its  various  ramifications. 
When  we  speak  of  the  moral  law,  we  recognize  the  law  that 
teaches  honesty  as  a  principle.  When  we  speak  of  economic 
law,  we  speak  of  a  law  that  enforces  honesty  as  a  practice. 
And  in  the  problems  we  have  to  deal  with  we  find  dishonesty 
the  most  uneconomic  factor  with  which  we  meet. 

We  shall  broaden  the  work  of  the  Association,  not  only  to  the 
raising  of  revenues,  but  to  the  disbursement  of  revenues.  There 
is  a  foundation  movement,  as  I  call  it,  for  a  uniform  system  of 
public  accounting  (hear,  hear)  —  that  will  produce  a  set  of 
statistics  that  will  be  comparable;  that  will  guarantee,  when 
properly  worked  out,  that  every  dollar  raised  for  revenue  shall 
produce  a  dollar's  worth  of  service.     When  we  get  that  we 
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shall  have  made  great  progress  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here;  I  know  this 
Conference  is  to  be  a  success;  I  know  it  will  lay  the  foundation 
in  a  permanent  form  of  a  movement  that  will  continue  through 
many  years  and  will  produce  fruits  of  which  every  citizen  will 
be  the  beneficiary.      I  thank  you.     {Applause.) 

Mayor  Ouver  :  I  will  now  call  on  Professor  Charles  J.  Bul- 
lock, of  Harvard  University,  for  a  response. 

Professor  Bullock  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  presence 
of  a  delegation  of  representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  shows,  that  commonwealth  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  questions  that  are  to  engage  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
ference. In  our  State  our  people  have  been  reasonably 
progressive,  perhaps  progressive  beyond  the  average  in 
providing  all  the  good  and  necessary  things  that  seem  to  be 
needed  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  public  wants  of  modern 
communities.  A  very  rapid  increase  of  expenditures,  and  a 
corresponding  growth  of  pubUc  indebtedness  in  our  common- 
wealth, has  placed  upon  the  people  a  very  heavy  burden  of 
taxation,  the  average  sum  raised  per  capita  being,  I  believe, 
higher  than  the  average  raised  in  any  State  in  the  American 
Union,  and  very  much  higher  than  the  average  amount  raised 
in  most  of  the  States,  and  equaled  only  by  one  or  two  other 
commonwealths.  During  this  steady  growth  of  expenditures 
and  debts  and  taxes  which  has  been  going  on  for  40  or  50  years, 
the  revenue  system  of  the  State  has  seen  no  corresponding 
change  or  development.  Forty  years  ago  we  raised  the  bulk 
of  our  revenues.  State  and  local,  from  a  nominal  uniform  assess- 
ment upon  property,  and  to-day,  although  we  have  introduced 
corporation  and  inheritance  taxes  and  license  taxes  upon  the 
liquor  trade,  we  still  raise  some  56  millions  to  60  millions  out  of 
the  72  millions  or  73  millions  needed  to  meet  State  and  local 
expenditures  by  uniform  assessment  upon  property  subject 
to  local  taxation.  The  growth  of  expenditures  has  steadily 
forced  up,  in  almost  all  municipalities  of  the  State,  the  rate  of 
local  taxation,  until  everywhere  there  is  a  demand  for  some 
change  in  the  system. 

Discussions  of   methods   of   revenue   system  in  our  State 
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are  not  over.  They  began  in  the  decade  following  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  1874  we  appointed  a  commission  to  study  the 
whole  question  and  report  thereon.  The  report  of  that  com- 
mission, which  was  published  in  1875,  accomplished  nothing. 
In  1894  we  appointed  another  commission,  which  considered 
the  question  and  reported  and  accomplished  nothing.  In 
1896  we  appointed  another  commission,  which  studied  the 
question  and  reported  and  with  a  similar  result.  In  1906  we 
appointed  another  commission  for  the  same  purpose,  which 
reported  with  a  similar  result.  In  1907  we  appointed  yet 
another  commission,  which  reported  as  the  others  had  done 
with  a  result  substantially  similar.  Five  commissions  have 
brought  no  change  in  our  system  of  taxation.  Besides  oflScial 
bodies  of  this  sort,  we  have  had  at  least  one  private  association 
agitating  the  question  of  revenue  and  taxation,  and  we  have  had 
in  Boston  an  association  of  merchants  which  took  up  the  ques- 
tion some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  after  several  years  of  agitation 
was  compelled  to  drop  it  without  accomplishing  anything 
material. 

Accordingly,  a  year  ago,  no  little  interest  was  aroused  in 
our  commonwealth  by  the  assembling  of  the  first  Conference 
of  the  National  Tax  Association.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  for  three  years  has  served  our  commonwealth  as  its 
Governor  was  greatly  interested  in  that  first  Conference,  and 
many,  perhaps  most  of  you,  are  aware  that  he  devoted  the 
better  part  of  a  week  of  his  valuable  time  to  assisting  in  its 
deliberations,  and  with  him  went  the  interest  and  good  wishes 
of  many  other  persons  in  Massachusetts  who  are  interested 
in  this  question  of  taxation.  This  year,  in  conversing  with  me 
about  the  prospects  of  this  Conference,  he  took  occasion  to  ex- 
press anew  the  great  interest  in  the  question  that  was  to  come 
before  the  Conference,  and  to  express  his  deep  regret  that  he 
was  unable  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  National  Tax  Associa- 
tion to  be  present  here,  and  to  make  a  speech  in  response  to  the 
addresses  of  welcome  to  which  we  have  listened.  He  instructed 
the  delegates  from  Massachusetts  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
further  the  work  of  this  Association,  and  I  therefore  take  great 
pleasure  in  bringing  with  me  the  best  wishes  and  heartiest 
greetings  of  Governor  Guild  for  the  success  of  this  Conference. 
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That  same  interest  is  felt  by  many  others  in  the  State  who  are 
studying  more  seriously,  more  earnestly  than  ever  before,  the 
question  of  a  change  in  our  laws  relating  to  taxation.  Thirty 
years  of  discussion  within  our  own  borders  has  brought  no  result, 
and  vfe  welcome  the  organization  of  an  interstate,  and  indeed 
an  international,  body,  formed  to  promote  intelligent  discussion 
and  study  of  these  questions,  and  we  hail  its  organization  as  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  omens  of  the  time.     {Applause.) 

Mayor  Oliver:  I  have  also  to  ask  Hon.  James  Breathitt, 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  respond  to  these 
addresses. 

Mr.  Breathitt  said:  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  I  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  here  to-day  to  take  part  in  this  Conference. 
As  you  know,  Kentucky  is  a  far-away  State.  We  have  traveled 
many  miles  to  be  here,  and  I  feel  assured  that  we  shall  be  well 
repaid  for  the  long  trip  we  have  taken.  I  have  always  understood 
that  this  magnificent  city  of  Toronto,  having  somewhere  between 
400,000  and  500,000  population,  was  the  best-governed  city 
in  the  world.  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  have  heard  here  to-day, 
that  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  the  best-governed  Province  in 
the  world.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  absence  of  one  of  its 
oflScers  is  to  be  very  much  regretted,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  true, 
because  it  was  suggested  here  that  he  knew  all  about  taxation 
except  as  to  a  deficit,  and  knew  nothing  about  a  deficit  because 
he  had  never  had  one.  Now,  he  is  the  man  of  all  men  in  the 
whole  Dominion  of  Canada  that  I  would  have  been  most 
pleased  to  have  met  here  to-day.     {Laughter.) 

Down  in  Kentucky  we  have  been  wrestling  with  this  question  of 
taxation  for  years.  A  short  while  ago  we  had  a  change  in  our 
constitution.  Before  that  event  occurred  everybody  down  there 
understood  all  about  taxation.  There  was  not  any  trouble  at  all 
in  sending  the  sheriff  out  and  collecting  just  as  much  taxes  as  we 
needed  to  defray  our  expenses.  {Laughter.)  But  since  the  change, 
my  friends,  I  know  of  but  one  man  really  in  all  Kentucky  who 
understands  the  diflScult  problems  of  taxation  that  have  arisen 
under  our  new  constitution,  and  that  is  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Robinson.     {Laughter  and  applause.) 
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It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  things  absolutely  certain; 
one  is  death  and  the  other  is  taxation.  A  few  years  ago  I  was 
over  in  one  of  our  cities  and  I  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  convention 
of  undertakers,  and  they  were  there  in  solemn  conference  trying 
to  devise  the  most  economical  and  the  best  method  to  put  us 
away  when  we  are  dead.  They  were  undertaking  to  provide 
for  us  after  we  shall  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil.  There- 
fore I  think  now  that  inasmuch  as  taxes  are  equally  as  certain  as 
death  there  could  not  be  a  more  appropriate  thing  than  to  have  a 
perpetual  a^ociation  of  this  kind  meeting  annually  to  determine 
these  momentous  questions.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  appreciate 
our  visit  here,  and  that  we  will  enjoy  it,  and  that  we  will  all 
be  benefited;  and  above  all  I  am  glad  to  be  in  Toronto  and 
see  these  people,  because  this  is  my  first  trip  over  here. 

Mayor  Oliver:  I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  calling  on 
Mr.  Lawson  Purdy  of  New  York,  the  next  speaker. 

Mr.  Lawson  Purdy  of  New  York  said :  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
gentlemen,  I  come  to  Canada  with  a  special  pleasure  because 
Canada  has  so  many  things  that  she  manages  differently  than 
the  way  in  which  we  manage  them  in  the  United  States;  and 
to  one  who  has  had  some  little  experience  in  administration,  the 
experience  of  others  in  dealing  with  similar  problems  must 
come  always  as  a  pleasure  and  as  a  profit. 

Last  summer,  in  visiting  Montreal,  I  found  what  I  had 
never  known  before,  that  apparently  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  they  have  a  system  which  we  might  well  copy  through- 
out the  State  of  New  York  —  probably  it  might  well  be  copied 
in  other  States  —  for  the  description  of  real  property.  In 
the  city  of  New  York  and  in  most  of  our  cities  of  large  size  we 
do  describe  our  real  property  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  by 
some  sort  of  satisfactory  system;  but  there  are  large  cities  in 
the  United  States  where  they  have  no  satisfactory  system,  where 
they  still  are  about  as  vague  as  you  find  the  descriptions  in  the 
country  village  in  one  of  our  backwoods  counties  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Quebec  has,  what  we  have  substantially  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  a  system  by  which  the  land  of  the  Province 
is  divided  into  districts  by  unchanging  lines,  and  every  lot  within 
each  one  of  those  sections  is  numbered,  so  that  the  assessing 
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ofBcers  deal  with  the  numbered  plot  which  corresponds  with  the 
map  number,  and  the  land  is  described  with  absolute  accuracy. 
I  hope  some  day  we  shall  see  systems  of  like  kind  developed 
through  our  country  districts  in  the  United  States.  I  hope  we 
shall  hear  something  while  here  of  the  working  of  the  Cadastral 
system  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Anything  which  pertains  to  the  assessment  of  real  estate 
has  an  especial  interest  for  me,  because  for  the  last  two  years 
I  have  been  charged  in  part  with  the  administration  of  assess- 
ing real  estate  valued  at  nearly  seven  billions  of  dollars  — 
which  is  more  by  a  billion  than  the  assessment  of  all  the  real 
estate  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Our 
increase  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  larger  in  two  years 
than  the  aggregate  assessed  valuation  in  any  one  of  the 
American  States  with  the  exception  of  six  or  seven.  And 
that  increase,  going  on  as  it  does  with  surprising  rapidity, 
calls  upon  us  for  the  most  extraordinary  care  in  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase,  that  those  whose  property  does  not  increase 
shall  not  suffer  an  excessive  burden.  I  know  we  have  with 
us  at  this  Conference  men  from  other  Provinces  in  Canada 
who  have  experienced  even  more  rapid  changes  than  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  older  parts  of  the  East.  To  have 
a  city  more  than  double  its  population  in  ten  years  is  to  us  almost 
a  fairy  tale,  and  yet  there  are  men  here  who  can  tell  us  of  cities 
which  have  doubled  in  less  than  ten  years. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  have  much  to  learn  from  you  —  at  least 
we  of  New  York  and  most  of  the  Western  States  and  Southern 
States  —  in  your  treatment  of  personal  property.  The  mayor 
of  the  citv  of  Toronto  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  Toronto 
has  recently  changed  its  system  and  adopted  a  business  tax  in 
place  of  the  old  scramble  after  personal  property  such  as  we 
still  indulge  in  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Men  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  subject  often  say  that  a  note  or  a  bond  or  a 
^hare  of  stock  should  be  taxed  exactly  the  same  as  a  city  lot 

which  vou  can  sjee,  and  whose  value  mav  be  determined  with 
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con^dderable  accuracy.  It  is  a  subject  about  which  many  men 
ha\*e  opinions:  whereas  we  don*t  know  where  those  pieces  of 
paper  are  which  \^*e  are  supposed  to  value.  Professor  Bullock 
could  haN-e  told  you  interesting  tales  of  the  very  effective  system 
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in  Massachusetts  called  by  that  interesting  name  ''  Dooming." 
I  have  always  liked  that  name,  and  wished  we  might  imitate 
Massachusetts  in  changing  the  name  of  our  assessing  process 
if  we  do  not  change  the  method.  In  New  York  we  have  no 
name  for  what  we  do.  We  do,  in  fact,  with  great  diligence  go 
through  the  directories  of  the  city  and  set  down  the  names 
of  all  persons  who  were  not  assessed  the  year  before  who  are 
found  by  the  efficient  agents  of  Messrs.  Trow  &  Co.,  who  get  up 
our  directory;  and  having  put  their  names  down  and  noted 
where  they  live,  assessments  are  placed  against  those  names  on 
the  principle  of  making  the  assessment  high  enough.  {Laughter.) 
And  then,  although  the  law  does  not  require  it  of  us,  we  are 
good  enough  to  send  those  people  notices  that  they  have  been 
assessed  for  this  amount,  and  they  are  invited  to  visit  us  in  the 
months  of  January,  February  and  March  if  they  don't  like  our 
guess.  They  come  to  see  us  at  a  rate  of  about  six  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  a  day  during  those  three  months.  Thereupon 
we  examine  as  to  what  they  have,  and  swear  them  to  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  and  allow  them  to  go,  sometimes  in  peace  and 
sometimes  not.     {Laughter,) 

Now,  in  Montreal  for  many  years,  and  here  in  Toronto  for  a 
few  years,  you  have  replaced  that  relic  of  an  ancient  English 
day  before  the  discovery  of  America  with  something  more 
up  to  date.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  more  about  it,  and  learn 
something  from  your  experience.  Last  year  those  who  were 
delegates  to  this  Conference  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
Professor  Shortt,  who  described  what  should  be  the  method  of 
dealing  with  the  taxation  of  pubUc  service  corporations.  It 
is  my  impression  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  had  then  or  has 
since  adopted  a  system  similar  to  that  described  by  Professor 
Shortt.  You  attempted  or  proposed  to  deal  with  the  public 
service  corporation  as  a  unit,  and  assess  it  on  all  its  property 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  service  by  some  mathe- 
matical rule  which  so  far  as  possible  shall  remove  the  ques- 
tions of  fact  from  the  range  of  discussion.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  our  struggles  to  make  the  public  service  corpora- 
tion contribute  what  they  should  pay  in  support  of  the  State, 
we  have  a  mixture  which  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  and  wonder- 
ful things  that  the  brain  of  man  ever  contended  with.  {Laughter,) 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  them,  but  just  to  give  a  fleet- 
ing glance  of  what  some  of  our  troubles  are.  The  State  attempts 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  their  gross  earnings,  and  the  courts  had 
to  tell  us  what  part  of  those  earnings  we  could  reach,  whether 
we  could  have  the  earnings  that  grew  out  of  the  transit  from  a 
point  inside  the  State  to  a  point  outside,  or  from  a  point  outside 
to  a  point  inside,  or  from  all  the  way  across  the  State  or 
from  one  point  inside  to  another  point  inside.  When  the 
railroads  have  to  keep  their  books  so  as  to  show  these  various 
receipts,  you  can  imagine  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  for  them, 
and  we  don't  know  very  much  about  the  truth  of  what  they  tell 
us  when  they  have  kept  this  complicated  system  and  tell  us 
what  they  think  is  the  result. 

Then  we  impose  upon  them  a  tax  upon  their  dividends, 
or  on  their  capital  measured  by  their  dividends;  and  one 
company,  that  has  no  bonded  debts,  will  pay  on  all  its 
capital,  while  another  company  which  has  as  much  bonded 
debt  as  its  stock,  will  pay  on  one  half  its  actual  capital. 
That  is  one  of  the  interesting  vagaries  of  our  methods.  Then 
when  a  corporation  which  runs  a  street  railway  runs  down 
through  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  or  anywhere  you  please 
throughout  the  State,  when  that  line  runs  along  property 
owned  by  the  company  we  in  the  city  of  New  York  tax  it; 
and  when  it  comes  to  a  street  the  State  Board  at  Albany  taxes 
it  across  the  street;  and  then  we  begin  again  and  we  tax  it  for 
four  or  five  hundred  feet;  and  then  the  State  Board  taxes  it 
for  sixty  feet;  and  then  when  it  comes  to  the  river  we  don't 
know  which  of  us  taxes  it  {laughter)  and  so  to  be  safe  we  both  do, 
and  we  have  to  wait  till  the  Court  of  Appeals  tells  us  which  of 
us  can  remain  the  taxing  power.  We  do  long  for  the  day  when 
we  can  find  out  what  we  should  tax,  how  much  it  is  worth, 
and  what  the  tax  will  be;  because  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
while  we  are  rich  in  many  ways  —  rich  in  resources,  rich  in 
back  taxes  which  have  not  been  paid  {laughter)  — we  have  some 
twenty  millions  more  or  less  of  taxes  supposed  to  be  due  from 
public  service  corporations,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  not 
yet  told  us  whether  that  much  is  due  or  not.  We  have  now 
cases  progressing  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  find  out  whether 
we  shall  capitalize  the  net  returns  of  personal  property  at  six 
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per  cent  and  on  the  real  property  at  four  per  cent,  or  whether 
we  shall  capitalize  them  both  at  seven  per  cent  {laughter),  and 
whether  if  we  do  they  will  have  enough  left  on  which  to  live 
(laiighter),  and  whether,  if  they  have  not,  the  tax  is  confiscatory 
and  therefore  unconstitutional. 

We  have  now  been  at  it  nine  years,  and  it  looks  as  if  we 
might  get  these  questions  decided  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
every  two  years  —  I  foresee  at  least  five;  and  when  we  are 
going  to  get  this  twenty  millions  is  a  very,  very  grave  question. 
And  now  some  of  our  public  oflScials,  being  pressed  upon  by 
the  patriotic  newspapers,  are  endeavoring  to  sell  a  number  of 
the  corporations  who  owe  these  back  taxes  for  the  amount  of 
money  which  we  may  find  out  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  If  you  in  Canada  can  show  us  how  to  arrive  at 
the  result  we  have  sought  by  shorter  methods,  —  only  a  little 
shorter,  —  it  will  be   a  great  cause  of  satisfaction. 

Then  in  the  State  of  New  York  we  are  not  satisfied  with  our 
own  wealth,  but  when  a  man  dies  who  is  a  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  who  owns  stock  in  a  corporation  which  has  its 
home  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
takes  some  five  per  cent  of  what  he  leaves  to  his  collateral 
relatives,  and  when  executors  send  his  stock  down  to  be  trans- 
ferred at  the  oflSce  of  the  corporation  in  the  city  of  New  York 
or  State  of  New  York,  the  State  of  New  York  wants  five  per 
cent  more.  {Laughter,)  We  tax  anything  that  any  one  leaves 
who  dies  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York.  We  tax  every- 
thing that  any  man  leaves  anywhere  else  in  the  world  if  we  can 
get  our  hands  on  it  in  the  State  of  New  York.  [Laughter.) 
Some  of  our  States  have  seen  the  impoliteness  of  that 
method,  and  have  made  a  sort  of  reciprocal  arrangement,  that 
if  you  don't  we  won't.  {Laughter.)  I  think  Canada  has 
something  to  show  us  about  that,  and  I  hope  it  has,  because  I 
would  like  to  have  my  State  taught  to  be  more  polite  in  the 
family  of  States,  Provinces,  and  nations. 

The  last  Conference  was  not  so  big  but  that  it  was  a  delibera- 
tive body,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  hard  thought  we  framed 
some  resolutions  bearing  on  certain  broad  questions.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  think  that  since  that  Conference  was  held 
there  has  been  a  notable  advance  along  the  line  of  resolutions 
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adopted  a  year  ago.  Our  last  Conference  declared  that  all 
State  constitutions  which  require  the  same  method  of  taxing 
all  kinds  of  property  should  be  amended  so  as  to  leave  a  larger 
liberty  to  the  people  that  Kve  to-day,  that  they  may  not  be 
bound  longer  by  the  generation  that  has  gone.  Since  then  the 
State  of  Ohio  has  enacted  such  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion by  its  legislature,  and  that  amendment  will  be  voted 
upon  by  the  people  this  autumn.  The  State  of  Missouri  has 
done  likewise,  and  the  State  of  Washington  as  well.  The  State 
of  Louisiana  has  had  a  tax  commission  which  has  recommended 
a  similar  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Louisiana.  The 
State  of  New  York,  my  home  State,  does  not  suffer  much  from 
constitutional  restraints,  although  we  still  have  certain  re- 
straints tucked  away  in  unexpected  corners  of  the  constitution 
that  may  block  our  best  efforts  to  reform  some  of  the  gravest 
of  our  abuses.  We  need  to  make  our  constitution  simpler  so 
that  we  shall  not  be  bound  by  what  the  men  thought  who 
framed  the  constitution  of  1846.  We  hope  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  those  States  who  are  amending  their  constitutions. 
We  resolved,  also,  that  no  State  should  tax  its  own  public 
debt,  thereby  imposing  a  burden  upon  itself,  on  its  own  power 
to  borrow  money;  and  since  then  the  State  of  New  York  has 
abolished  the  last  vestige  of  the  taxation  of  the  public  debts 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  is,  of  its  own  pubUc  debt.  Un- 
fortunately we  do  not  exhibit  that  comity  between  States  and 
nations  that  would  lead  us  to  refrain  from  taxing  the  evi- 
dences of  debt  of  other  States,  but  I  hope  we  will  come  to  it. 
Massachusetts  has  also  abolished  the  taxation  of  its  indebted- 
ness. I  think  the  State  of  Washington  has  also  done  so.  So 
that  we  see  within  the  last  year  progress  has  been  made,  whether 
because  of  our  deliberations  or  because  men  came  here  who  were 
filled  with  the  thought  of  those  advances  that  ought  to  take 
place,  and  were  encouraged  by  meeting  those  who  had  the  same 
view;  who  shall  say?  I  hope  out  of  this  Conference  there 
shall  come  at  least  as  much  progress  in  the  year  before  us,  and 
that  another  Conference  may  assemble,  guided  again  by  what 
we  have  learned  from  our  sister  provinces  in  Canada  to  lead  a 
better  Ufe  and  be  more  just  to  our  neighbors  and  our  own  citi- 
zens.    {Applause.) 
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Mayor  Oliver  :  OenUemen,  I  have  much  pleasure  now  in  in- 
troducing to  you  the  Permanent  Chairman,  Dr.  R.  A.  Falconer, 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto.     (Applause.) 

President  Falconer  said :  I  have  to  thank  the  Conference 
for  this  honor  that  has  been  conferred,  not  upon  me,  but  upon 
the  institution  over  which  I  preside,  in  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  take  this  chair  this  afternoon,  and  throughout  the  gatherings 
of  the  Conference.  There  will  be,  I  believe,  a  number  of  Vice 
Chairmen  appointed,  so  that  the  duties  will  not  fall  on  any 
individual  with  undue  pressure.  Unfortunately  at  this  time 
in  the  University  the  ordinary  duties  engage  one^s  attention 
so  absolutely  that  it  will  be  with  difficulty  that  I  can  attend 
more  than  a  few  sessions;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  consider 
my  absence  as  not  being  due  to  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  as  simply  being  occasioned  by  the  more  insistent 
demands  of  duty  elsewhere.  I  fully  realize  that  others  will 
preside  over  the  Conference  with  greater  ability  than  I  can 
show,  and  that  my  absence  will  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  success  of  the  gathering.  I  would  call  for  nominations  for 
Vice  Chairmen. 

Alderman  Geary  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to  nominate  as  one 
of  the  Vice  Chairmen  of  this  Conference  the  Hon.  Mr.  Matheson, 
Treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  nomination  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Bullock  nominated  Frederick  N.  Judson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Missouri  Commission  on  Taxation  and  author  of  the 
well-known  treatise  on  the  law  of  taxation  in  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Falconer:  Before  putting  this  nomination  I 
have  been  asked  to  call  upon  the  Hon.  Mr.  Matheson  to  present 
himself  to  the  Conference  in  order  that  he  may  be  known. 

Hon.  Mr.  Matheson  said:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  on 
behalf  of  the  Province  I  join  with  my  Premier,  Sir  James  Whit- 
ney, in  welcoming  you  here.  We  will  be  only  too  happy  to  do 
anything  we  can  to  forward  your  proceedings.  You  know  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  election  here  as  well  as  you  are  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  line>  and  possibly  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend 
all  the  meetings.  You  are  heartily  welcome  to  Toronto,  and 
anything  we  can  do  to  assist  you  in  your  deliberations  we  shall 
be  very  happy  to  do.     (Applaitse,) 

The  nomination  of  Professor  Judson  was  then  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

President  Foote  :  I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  Mr.  George 
E.  Pomeroy,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  President  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Commerce. 

The  nomination  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Pomeroy:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  occupy  the  position  of  Vice  Chairmen  of  this  Con- 
ference in  the  city  of  Toronto,  a  city  I  have  known  for  twenty 
years  as  being  the  leading  city  of  the  Dominion,  and  whose 
many  methods  I  have  admired.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  it  had  the  breadth,  the  foresight,  to  more  closely  cooperate 
with  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in  its  commercial  inter- 
course; and  I  cannot  think  of  any  city  in  the  Dominion  in 
which  we  could  so  successfully  or  happily  meet  as  in  the  city  of 
Toronto.  I  trust  that  our  visit  here  this  week  may  be  long 
remembered  by  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  both  through  their 
benefit  by  our  deliberations  and  from  our  pleasant  intercourse 
with  the  citizens.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Perrie:  I  beg  to  nominate  John  B.  McKilligan,  Pro- 
vincial Surveyor  of  Taxes  for  British  Columbia,  as  Fourth 
Vice  Chairman. 

Mr.  McEjlligan  :  I  feel  very  highly  honored  in  being  nomi- 
nated to  the  position  of  Vice  Chairman  of  this  Conference.  It  is 
not  only  an  honor  to  myself,  but  it  is  an  honor  to  the  Province 
I  represent  —  the  most  westerly  Province  of  this  Dominion. 
I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  the  Conference  interesting, 
and  as  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  paper,  perhaps  the 
less  I  say  now  the  better.     I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  Falconer:  That  concludes  the  selection  of  the 
four  Vice  Chairmen  which  the  Committee  had  arranged  for. 
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It  has  been  arranged  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
National  Tax  Association,  Mr.  A.  C.  Pleydell,  shall  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Conference. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  Pleydell  as  Secretary  was  confirmed. 

Chairman  Falggner:  There  are  some  Committees  now  to 
be  appointed. 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Kontz  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  serve  as  Committee  on  Credentials,  Rules  and 
Program.     Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Howe  moved  that  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  consist- 
ing of  one  delegate  from  each  Province  and  one  from  each  State 
represented  in  Jhis  Conference,  be  appointed,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  resolutions  without  debate.    Carried. 

Chairman  Falconer  :  The  following  names  have  been  placed 
before  me  as  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  Rules  and  Program : 

A.  C.  Pleydell,  New  Jersey,  Chairman. 

G.  R.  Geary,  Ontario. 

F.  A.  Derthick,  Ohio. 

Frank  L.  McVey,  Minnesota. 

J.  B.  Morrill,  New  Hampshire. 

On  motion  these  names  were  approved. 

Chairman  Falconer  :  I  regret  exceedingly  to  announce  that 
the  address  on  Taxation  and  the  Public  Welfare  which  was  to 
have  been  delivered  by  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard  must  be  withheld 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  Professor  Dillard.  There  has  been 
a  death  in  his  family,  and  other  members  of  his  family  are  very 
ill.  I  am  sure  that  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  Dr.  Dillard  under 
these  circumstances,  and  we  regret  exceedingly  that  he  is 
unable  to  be  with  us. 

Mr.  Grand  all  :  In  view  of  the  announcement  you  have  just 
made,  I  move  that  this  body  express  through  its  Secretary  to 
Professor  Dillard  its  sympathy  with  him  in  his  affliction,  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  that  message. 

Mr.  Purdy:   I  second  that  motion. 
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Chairman  Falconer:  That  motion,  I  am  sure,  I  need  not 
put.  We  are  unanimous  in  having  such  a  motion  put  and  such 
a  message  transmitted  to  Professor  Dillard. 

[At  a  subsequent  meeting.] 

President  Falgoner  announced  the  following  as  a  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions: 

Committee  on  Resolutions 


Chairman,  Chas.  J. 

W.  H.  Corbin 
George  W.  Sparks 

E.  C.  Kontz 

F.  P.  Crandon 
I.  A.  Loos 

S.  T.  Howe 
W.  A.  Robinson 
Morrill  N.  Drew 
Wm.  H.  Hoyt 
Carl  L.  Wallace 
F.  M.  Lee 
J.  H.  Underwood 
W.  C.  Webster 
W.  B.  Fellows 
A.  C.  Pleydell 
Lawson  Purdy 
James  E.  Boyle 
W.  I.  Chamberlain 
John  H.  Geyer 
J.  J.  Thomas 
J.  H.  Easterday 
T.  C.  Townsend 
N.  S.  Gilson 
John  Perrie 
J.  B.  McKilligan 
J.  W.  Harris 
A.  J.  Matheson 
A.  Brosnan 


Bullock,  Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Quebec 
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[At  a  subsequent  meeting,] 

Secretary  Pleydell  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials,  Rules  and  Program.  He  said:  In  the  matter 
of  credentials,  a  good  many  delegates  only  arrived  late  this 
evening  and  are  still  coming  in,  and  we  have  not  had  time  to  go 
over  the  delegates'  books  and  compare  the  arrivals.  We  will 
do  that  to-morrow.  The  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  rules. 

Rules  op  the  Conference 

1.  The  organization  and  procedure  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  governed  by  Article  6  of  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the 
International  Tax  Association  as  printed,  limiting  the  voting 
power  to  delegates  appointed  by  Premiers,  Governors  and  Presi- 
dents of  Universities  and  Colleges. 

2.  Addresses  shall  be  limited  to  thirty  minutes. 

3.  Discussion  shall  follow  each  paper,  where  the  subject  is 
different  from  the  preceding  one;  or  shall  follow  a  group  of 
papers  when  the  subject  is  similar. 

4.  Each  speaker  in  discussion  shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes, 
and  the  general  discussion  shall  not  exceed  thirty  minutes  unless 
otherwise  voted.  The  privilege  of  the  floor  may  be  extended  to 
members  of  the  National  Tax  Association  and  pubUc  officials. 

5.  The  order  of  discussion  shall  be: 

(a)  Invited  speakers. 

(6)  Those  who  give  notice  of  their  desire  to  discuss  a  par- 
ticular paper, 
(c)  General  discussion  by  delegates. 

6.  The  ordinary  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  shall 
govern  otherwise. 

Mr.  Purdy  moved  the  adoption  of  the  rules  as  read.    Carried. 

Secretary  Pleydell:  I  have  beeri  requested  to  ask  that 
Resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Resolution  Committee 
be  offered  early  in  the  Conference.  Last  year  many  were  held 
till  the  last  minute.  Pending  the  organization  of  the  committee 
I  will  take  charge  of  any  resolutions  that  are  handed  in. 
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Professor  Isaac  A.  Loos,  School  of  Political  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

2.  Taxation  of  Timber  Lands  in  the  United  States. 

Fred    R.    Fairchild,    Assistant    Professor    of    Political 
Economy,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

3.  Forest  Taxation. 

A.  C.  Shaw,  Principal  Examiner,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

4.  Forest  Taxation  and  Conservation. 

Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  School   of   Forestry,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

5.  Discussion. 
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THE  DIVISION  BETWEEN  STATE  AND  LOCAL 

TAXATION 

By  Pbofessor  Isaac  A.  Loos 
School  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  subject  one  needs  to  start  with 
a  classification  of  taxes,  and  in  order  to  get  a  classification  of 
taxes,  one  must  have  a  principle  of  classification.  Principles 
may  be  found  through  experience,  or  by  analysis. 

If  we  attempt  to  classify  taxes  on  the  basis  of  experience,  we 
get  an  empirical  or  historical  classification,  such  an  enumera- 
tion, for  example,  as  the  following:  head  or  poll  tax;  general 
property  tax;  taxes  on  consumption  and  on  acts;  and,  finally, 
income  and  inheritance  taxes. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  select  somewhat  arbitrarily  through 
analysis  a  principle  of  classification,  we  might  adopt  the  method 
of  approach  to  the  source  of  taxation,  or  the  method  of  assess- 
ment, as  our  principle  of  classification.  On  this  principle  we 
may  classify  taxes  as  taxes  on  property,  which  can  be  subdivided 
in  turn  as  taxes  on  property  in  person  (the  poll  or  head  tax), 
property  in  land  (real  estate),  and  property  in  capital,  meaning 
all  other  forms  of  property.  To  speak  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  tax  on 
property  requires  resort  to  the  legal  theory  that  a  freeman  is 
owner  of  himself  and  his  labor  force  in  a  sense  analogous  to  a 
master's  ownership  of  his  slave. 

In  recognizing  capital  as  an  object  of  taxation,  we  have  been 
forced  to  distinguish  between  tangibles  and  intangibles,  or 
visible  and  invisible  property  or  capital.  The  invisibility  of 
great  classes  of  modern  property  has  given  rise  to  difficulties 
which  have  resulted  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  general  property 
tax  as  a  source  of  income,  because  it  has  been  found  that  the 
general  property  tax  really  consists  of  a  variety  of  taxes,  some 
of  which  are  good  while  others  are  bad.    The  modern  organi- 
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zation  of  industry  in  which  the  corporation  has  so  conspicuous 
a  place  is  compelling  governments,  as  we  all  very  well  know,  to 
get  at  income  in  some  other  way  than  by  direct  assessment  of 
property ;  it  is  this  necessity  that  has  developed  what  now  we 
are  calling  taxes  on  business,  in  which  we  aim  to  get  at  income 
by  means  of  taking  note  of  the  business  under  consideration 
directly.  Under  this  broad  head  we  may  group :  license  taxes 
(police  taxes) ;  franchise  taxes  (local  monopolies) ;  corporation 
taxes  (capitalistic  or  territorial  monopolies) ;  and  the  taxation 
of  transactions,  taking  form  respectively  in  taxing  (1)  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  —  an  excise  tax,  (2)  the  process  of  trans- 
portation —  customs  and  octroi,  (3)  the  process  in  contract  — 
stamp  duties  on  legal  instruments. 

Supplementary  to  the  two  great  classes  of  taxes  herein  just 
considered,  namely,  taxes  on  property  and  taxes  on  business, 
we  may  recognize  as  a  third  general  class  the  direct  taxation  of 
incomes  and  inheritances. 

With  a  classification  of  taxes  on  a  definite  principle  at  hand 
we  are  prepared  to  consider 

I.  The  Problem  of  distributing  these  Taxes  or  Sources 
OF  Revenue  among  the  Various  Subdivisions  of 
Government 

The  first  factor  which  we  must  recognize  as  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  extent  or  area 
of  a  given  State  or  government,  because,  upon  its  extent  or 
area  will  depend  the  subdivisions  of  such  State  for  purposes  of 
legislation  and  administration.  Taking  into  view  the  larger 
States  of  the  modern  world,  such  as  the  British  Empire,  the 
German  Empire,  France  and  the  United  States,  we  may  rec- 
ognize three  divisions  of  government  according  to  area,  which 
may  be  designated  respectively  as  central,  local  and  inter- 
mediate. By  what  I  here  call  the  intermediate  division  of 
government,  I  have  in  mind  that  which  from  some  points  of 
view  is  a  central  government,  and  from  other  points  of  view 
local.  Illustrations  of  each  of  these  divisions  may  be  found  in 
each  of  the  States  just  enumerated.  In  the  United  States  of 
North  America  the  so-called  State  or  Commonwealth  forms  the 
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intermediate  division  of  government,  and  in  the  accepted  ter- 
minology among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  speak  of 
the  central  or  federal  government,  the  State  government  and 
the  local  government.  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  all  well  know,  the  several  States  composing  the  Union  are 
treated  as  sovereign  governments  except  in  those  fields  in  which 
power  is  expressly  granted  to  the  federal  government.  This, 
of  course,  means  that  the  States,  as  history  during  the  last  one 
hundred  years  has  well  proven,  are  in  the  possession  of  only  a 
limping  sovereignty,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  distribution 
of  taxes  among  federal,  local  and  intermediate  divisions  of 
government,  as  those  exist  in  our  system,  we  strike  especial 
diflSculties  in  differentiating  the  sources  of  revenue  which  should 
be  assigned  to  our  States  and  those  which  should  be  assigned 
to  the  federal  government.  H.  C.  Adams,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Science  of  Finance,  recognizes  this  so  distinctly  that  he 
devotes  a  special  section  to  its  discussion.  With  reference  to 
the  assignment  of  revenue  for  local  government,  our  situation 
in  the  United  States  is  in  no  way  peculiar,  and  the  problem,  in 
my  judgment,  not  especially  complex.  On  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity, indeed,  one  might  speak  of  its  natural  simplicity,  we 
may  take  up  this  topic  next. 

II.  The  Sources  of  Revenue  for  Local  Governments 

Before  proceeding  far  in  an  attempt  to  assign  specific  taxes 
for  local  divisions  of  government,  we  must  recognize  the  different 
divisions  of  local  government.  These,  in  our  own  system,  may 
be  enumerated  as  townships,  school  districts,  counties  and 
municipalities  or  cities.  It  is  possible,  I  think,  to  group  the 
first  three  as  rural  local  governments.  Speaking  generally, 
rural  local  government,  in  the  American  States,  is  organized 
either  with  the  county  as  fundamental  or  with  the  township  as 
fundamental.  In  most  of  our  Western  States,  and  in  practically 
all  of  our  Southern  States,  the  township  becomes  merely  an 
administrative  district,  while  in  the  New  England  States  and 
in  certain  of  our  Western  States,  the  township  is  fundamental, 
and  the  county  becomes  merely  an  administrative  district.  In 
still  other  commonwealths,  such  as  New  York,  there  is  a  mixed 
system  of  county  and  township  control. 
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Passing  whatever  division  of  opinion  there  might  be  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  suggested  grouping,  and  fixing 
our  attention  on  the  rural  local  community  as  distinguished 
from  the  urban,  we  may  say  that  its  taxes  must  be  found  through 
its  industry,  or,  if  we  will,  through  its  property,  and  the  basis  of 
its  industry,  viewing  it  from  that  standpoint,  or  viewing  it 
from  the  aspect  of  property,  the  chief  property  in  the  rural 
community,  is  agricultural  land.  Subordinate  and  contributory 
to  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  land,  come  certain  types  of 
tangible  property.  Impersonal  or  invisible  property  does  not 
constitute  a  conspicuous  feature  of  property  in  the  rural  com- 
munity. This  process  of  exclusion  makes  it  natural,  and  even 
necessary,  that  we  should  assign  land  values  as  the  fundamental 
source  of  taxation  for  rural  communities,  together  with  the 
tangible  property  contributory  to  land  values.  This  analysis 
might  lead  us  to  concede  what  has  been  claimed  by  various 
writers  on  the  subject,  that  even  our  so-called  general  property 
tax  might  usually  be  continued  in  our  rural  communities  with- 
out resulting  in  any  serious  inequity. 

If  now  we  pass  from  this  assignment  of  the  sources  of  revenue 
in  a  rural  community  to  those  of  the  urban  community,  we  pass 
from  a  comparatively  simple  problem  to  a  comparatively 
complex  one.  But  the  problem  is,  after  all,  not  as  complex  as 
it  may,  on  a  cursory  examination,  appear  to  be.  In  the  urban 
community  we  have  the  development  of  commerce  and  growing, 
often  even  congested,  centers  of  population,  and  these  on  a 
scale  increasing  with  the  size  of  the  community.  Consequently 
we  find  additional  sources  of  revenue.  Land  continues  to  be 
constituent  and  fundamental  in  the  resources  of  the  urban 
community,  and  its  taxation  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
first  great  source  of  public  revenue  for  any  urban  government. 
Closely  allied  to  the  taxation  of  local  land  values  which  must 
be  assigned  to  the  urban  community,  is  the  franchise,  or  local 
monopoly  tax,  which  must  be  assigned  as  a  source  of  revenue 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  urban  community.  Indeed  we 
may  speak  of  this  source  of  revenue  as  one  of  the  undeveloped 
sources  of  revenue  in  our  American  cities.  Continental  cities 
have  gone  much  further  in  the  exploitation  of  this  admirable 
source  of  revenue.     But  a  splendid  beginning  has  been  made  in 
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a  few  of  our  States,  notably  in  the  State  of  New  York  by  the 
passage  of  the  Ford  Special  Franchise  Tax  Law  in  1899. 

The  Ford  Law,  passed  in  1899  by  the  New  York  legislature, 
was  designed  as  a  means  of  securing  control  in  that  particular 
juncture  of  corporate  interests  that  were  reposing  somewhat 
defiantly  in  the  security  of  their  permanent  charters.  It  was 
found  that  the  permanent  franchise  possessed  by  a  company 
put  that  company  into  the  position  of  practically  defying  the 
city,  and  it  was  not  until  the  taxing  power  against  the  actual 
value  of  the  franchise  was  employed,  that  this  company  became 
amenable  to  local  control.  The  significance  of  this  episode 
deserves  attention  from  American  cities;  its  principle  will  bear 
extension. 

Manufacturing  interests  may  be  taxed  through  their  real 
estate  values,  and  public  service  corporations  can  be  taxed 
through  the  assessment  of  the  value  of  their  special  privileges 
calculated  on  a  basis  analogous  to  the  calculation  of  the  value 
of  the  realty.  In  so  far  as  the  manufactures  cannot  be  taxed 
by  the  land  values  which  they  occupy,  they  may  very  well  be 
allowed  exemption  from  urban  taxes  because  their  value  is 
due  to  the  community  outside,  and  they  may  be  adequately 
reached  by  the  State  taxation  of  transportation  facilities,  which 
they  must  invariably  use.  The  writer  is  prepared  frankly 
to  adopt  the  principle  that  all  industries  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  commercial  competition  should  be  released  from 
taxation  except  as  taxed  through  the  excise  law  of  the  federal 
government,  and  that  monopolistic  industries,  both  local  and 
statewide,  should  be  taxed  with  a  view  to  reaching  for  the 
public  purse  the  monopolistic  surplus  created  by  social  agencies 
on  grounds  analogous  to  those  on  which  economists  justify  the 
special  taxation  of  the  economic  rent  of  land. 

Perhaps  provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  taxation  of 
personal  property  in  cities  and  for  the  taxation  of  income  from 
services,  that  is,  for  the  taxation  of  professional  incomes,  but 
the  writer  hesitates  to  assent  to  these  proposals.  If  professional 
incomes  are  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipality,  he 
would  prefer  to  see  them  assessed  and  collected  by  the  State  and 
assigned,  if  need  be,  by  the  State  to  the  municipality. 

In  the  assignment  of  taxes  for  urban  local  revenue,  so  far,  I 
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have  kept  in  view  the  industry  of  the  municipality,  or  what  we 
might  call  the  property  of  the  municipality.  In  addition  to 
this  basis  of  taxation  in  urban  communities,  which  is  practically 
the  only  basis  of  taxation  in  the  rural  community  as  far  as  I 
see,  we  must  recognize  that  in  the  urban  community  we  can 
assign  taxes  also  on  the  additional  basis  of  the  duties  which  the 
municipal  government  or  the  urban  community  performs  as 
distinguished  from  the  rural  community,  and  the  specific  duty 
which  looms  large  in  the  urban  community  is  that  of  police 
administration.  In  the  rural  community  comparatively  little 
money  has  to  be  paid  oiit  for  the  police.  Such  moneys  as  are 
paid  out  for  the  police  are  ordinarily  for  the  general  protection 
of  property.  In  the  city,  however,  the  maintenance  of  a  police 
force  becomes  a  special  function  of  municipal  government  and 
is  involved  with  a  number  of  special  problems,  special  exigen- 
cies. Foremost  of  these  is  the  situation  which  the  liquor 
traffic  creates.  The  most  important  source  of  revenue  to  be 
assigned  to  the  urban  community  from  this  standpoint  is  the 
taxation  of  licenses,  —  specifically  liquor  licenses.  Beginning 
as  moderate  charges  for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  the  liquor 
business,  these  licenses  have  grown  until  now  under  the  high 
licenses  in  force  in  most  of  our  cities,  the  annual  payment  of  a 
thousand  dollars  or  more  for  the  privilege  of  maintaining  a 
saloon  is  required,  and  proportionate  amounts  are  required 
from  other  branches  of  the  liquor  business.  The  advantages 
which  come  from  this  high  Ucense  system  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
tax  is  easily  assessed,  easily  collected  and  very  productive. 
The  license  system  compels  concentration  of  the  business  affected 
into  fewer  establishments,  and  so  makes  supervision  easier  and 
more  efficient.  The  economies  resulting  from  this  concentra- 
tion are  so  great  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  reduce 
the  profits  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic,  or  add  ap- 
preciably to  the  prices  charged.  The  suggestion  has  been 
ventured  that  the  license  system  might  be  greatly  extended,* 
because  retail  trade,  whether  in  liquors,  or  in  drugs,  milk,  ice, 
groceries  or  even  merchandise,  is  strikingly  wasteful  when 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  an  unregulated  competition.  The 
retail  trade  in  milk,  for  example,  in  a  large  city  can  be  better 

^  Cf.  Seager,  "Introduction  to  Economics/'  3d  ed.,  p.  5d0. 
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supervised  under  a  license  system  because  it  would  tend  to 
concentrate  the  business. 

Although  the  list  of  articles  in  which  trade  has  to  be  legalized 
through  licenses  is  comparatively  limited,  licenses  are  now 
extended  to  more  lines  of  trade  than  those  would  imagine  who 
have  no  extensive  acquaintance  with  actual  city  ordinances. 
The  list  is  by  no  means  completed  when  we  add  peddlers'  licenses 
to  liquor  licenses. 

III.  The  Suitable  Sources  op  Revenue  for  the  States 

Here  we  must  begin  with  two  general  observations:  In  the 
first  place,  our  States,  having  no  direct  international  obliga- 
tions, need  no  considerable  emergency  tax.  In  a  general  theory 
of  public  finance,  provision  is  always  made  for  extraordinary 
expenditures  by  a  central  government,  but,  speaking  generally, 
our  American  commonwealths  need  no  large  emergency  or  con- 
tingent fund.  All  of  them  have,  of  course,  a  slight  contingent 
fund,  but  this  is  usually  so  small  that  it  can  be  assigned  to  the 
general  resources  of  the  State  treasury.  Secondly,  the  duties 
of  our  States  are  primarily  legislative  and  administrative,  and 
tax  levies  for  State  revenue  should  be  established  with  this  fact 
more  conspicuously  in  view  than  it  now  is.  The  expenses  of 
legislation  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  to  diminish,  but  the  ex- 
penditures for  administration  may  be  expected  to  increase. 

First  in  the  list  of  sources  for  State  revenue  we  may  place 
administrative  fees,  which  are  usually  collected  through  the 
counties,  the  counties  being  regarded  as  administrative  sub- 
divisions of  the  State.  These  administrative  fees  are  to  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  providing  an  approximate  support 
for  the  duties  thus  performed.  Mortgages,  insurance  com- 
panies and  business  corporations  in  a  general  way  may  be  thus 
taxed.  Business  corporations  and  business  operations  of  a 
non-monopolistic  character  may  be  thus  taxed  by  the  State 
through  administrative  fees  or  by  a  moderate  rate  of  taxation 
with  a  view  of  making  them  bear  the  costs  of  governmental 
supervision  of  corporate  and  other  lines  of  business.  By  this 
reasoning  a  moderate  taxation  of  mortgages  may  be  justified, 
such  a  taxation  of  mortgages,  for  example,  as  obtains  under  the 
New  York  law,  which  provides  for  a  small  tax  on  every  mortgage 
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at  the  time  of  record.  This  principle  can  be  extended  to  apply- 
to  the  taxation  of  insurance  companies  and  business  corporations 
in  general,  including  provision  for  a  moderate  tax  on  foreign  and 
domestic  corporations  seeking  to  do  a  competitive  business 
within  any  State. 

Secondly  in  the  assignment  of  the  sources  of  State  revenue,  a 
large  place  must  be  given  to  the  corporation  taxes,  specifically 
that  class  of  corporations  which  have  been  classed  above  in 
this  paper  as  capitalistic  or  territorial  monopolies.  A  leading 
illustration  of  this  type  of  corporation  is,  of  course,  the  railway. 
Allied  to  these  are  other  transportation  corporations,  such 
as  express  and  telephone  companies.  In  the  State  of  Iowa,  for 
example,  these  sources  of  State  revenue  are  comparatively 
undeveloped,  although  some  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  taxation  of  railways;  but  in  Iowa  we  are  far  from 
such  an  extended  development  of  this  source  of  State  revenue 
as  has  been  secured,  for  example,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

A  third  source  of  revenue  for  the  State  is  the  taxation  of 
mineral  rights,  but  this  source  of  State  revenue  needs  to  be 
listed  with  the  express  understanding  that  it  is  available  only 
in  certain  States,  while  it  is  practically  unavailable  in  others. 
On  the  basis  of  economic  analysis,  as  well  as  in  the  light  of 
historical  public  policy,  the  community  has  a  large  claim  upon 
mineral  deposits.  In  most  of  our  States  it  is  too  late  to  make 
this  source  of  revenue  fully  available  to  its  scientifically  jus- 
tifiable extent  on  general  grounds,  because  it  would  involve  the 
taxing  of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  what,  in  our 
law,  we  call  an  interference  with  vested  interests.  But  speak- 
ing of  the  matter  from  a  scientific  standpoint  as  well  as  in  the 
light  of  public  experience,  this  may  very  well  be  listed  as  a 
suitable  source  of  general  revenue  for  central  governments. 
In  certain  European  States,  for  example  in  Prussia,  this  right 
has  been  quite  well  preserved.  It  may  be  possible  for  those 
States  in  which  large  mineral  deposits  are  situated  to  develop 
legal  and  constitutional  methods  of  approach  to  this  source 
of  revenue  on  lines  similar  to  that  inaugurated  in  the  State 
of  New  York  through  the  Ford  Law  for  reaching  special  franchise 
values.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  problem  is  a  complicated 
one,  and  full  of  diflSculties. 
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The  fourth  and  last  source  of  State  revenue  to  which  I  desire 
to  give  a  conspicuous  place  is  an  income  tax,  —  and  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  use  the  term  "  income  tax  "  broadly,  I  should  want 
to  add  inheritance  tax.  We  may  speak  of  an  income  tax  as  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  larger  incomes  from  services,  that  is,  the 
class  with  large  salaries  and  the  income  of  those  who  have  large 
property,  —  those  who  are  sometimes  called  the  idle  rich. 
The  justification  for  this  type  of  an  income  tax  is  found  in  the 
need  of  reaching  the  larger  fortunes  in  order  to  make  the  burdens 
of  taxation  in  a  working  system  of  taxation  more  equal.  If  we 
regard  the  inheritance  tax,  as  Adams  does,  for  example,  as  a  tax 
on  the  income  of  property  a.  distinguished  from  the  income  from 
property,  we  might  consider  the  inheritance  tax  as  an  income 
tax  or  embraced  within  the  income  tax. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  state  that  I  clearly  recognize  that 
a  complete  consideration  of  my  theme  demands  that  I  should 
say  something  respecting  the  relation  of  the  taxes  which  I  have 
designated  as  sources  of  State  revenue  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment,—  that  I  should  explain  how  the  State  governments  and 
the  federal  government  should  cooperate  in  the  assessment 
and  collection,  for  example,  of  the  taxes  on  public  service  cor- 
porations and  of  the  income  and  inheritance  taxes.  It  might 
also  be  required  of  me  to  show  more  clearly  how  the  local  taxes 
and  the  taxes  for  State  revenue  should  be  coordinated.  But 
these  administrative  considerations,  though  recognizing  their 
importance,  I  must  insist  constitute  another  story,  and  their 
adequate  consideration,  however  relevant,  would  require  the 
presentation  of  a  separate  paper. 
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The  writer  of  this  paper  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  on  the  taxation  of  timber  lands  for  the  National 
Conservation  Commission,  appointed  last  spring  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  With  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  a  large  amount  of  material  has  been  col- 
lected and  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  work  done.  The  paper 
which  is  here  presented  is  based  upon  that  investigation.  This 
work  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject, 
which  the  writer  expects  to  make  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service.  The  present  paper,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  as 
a  preliminary  report  only,  to  be  followed  at  some  future  time 
by  a  more  exhaustive  study. 

The  evils  of  the  general  property  tax  are  well  known.  Cer- 
tainly they  need  no  emphasis  before  this  audience.  But  in 
addition  to  its  other  shortcomings,  the  general  property  tax  is 
defective  in  a  peculiar  way  in  the  case  of  all  invested  wealth 
which  is  either  increasing  or  declining  in  value.  Suppose  a  man 
invests  $10,000  in  a  perpetual  annuity  at  5  per  cent,  yielding  an 
annual  income  of  $500.  Suppose  an  annual  property  tax  of 
1  per  cent  is  imposed.  The  tax  will  take  $100,  or  20  per  cent 
of  the  income  each  year.  Suppose  now  another  man,  having 
$10,000,  puts  it  in  trust  for  14  years,  after  which  time,  tjie  prin- 
cipal having  doubled,  he  invests  it  in  a  perpetual  annuity  of 
$1000  a  year.  Under  the  property  tax  he  is  taxed  $100  the  first 
year,  but  the  second  year,  his  capital  having  increased  to 
$10,500,  he  pays  a  tax  of  $105.     His  tax  increases  each  year 

until  the  fourteenth,  after  which  it  is  $200  a  year.     The  present 
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v^UQ  of  all  the  taxes  paid  by  the  first  man  is  $2000,  or  20  per 
o^at  of  his  capital.  The  present  value  of  all  the  taxes  paid  by 
th^  second  man  is  $3428,  or  34  per  cent  of  his  capital.  That  is, 
th^  man  who  does  not  use  up  his  income,  but  reinvests  it,  is 
punished  by  an  excessive  tax. 

Now  the  business  of  forestry  is  like  the  investment  of  the 
second  man.  The  annual  growth  of  the  trees,  instead  of  being 
taken  each  year  as  income,  is  left  to  increase  the  capital  till 
many  years  later,  when  the  timber  is  cut  and  the  income  begins 
to  accrue.  A  property  tax,  strictly  enforced,  must  inevitably 
place  an  excessive  burden  upon  forests  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  investments  yielding  a  regular  annual  income. 

We  have,  then,  at  the  start,  a  theoretical  presumption  against 
the  taxation  of  forests  under  the  general  property  tax.  More- 
over, we  are  beginning  to  hear  complaints  of  unjust  and  excess- 
ive taxation,  of  forests  prematurely  cut  on  account  of  taxes,  of 
wasteful  and  destructive  "skinning"  of  timber  lands,  of  cut- 
over  lands  not  reforested,  but  abandoned  because  of  taxation, 
and  of  timber-land  owners  who  do  not  practice  forestry  because 
the  taxes  would  eat  up  the  profits.  Here  seems  to  be  a  problem 
worthy  of  careful  study. 

Timber  lands  are  taxed  to-day  under  the  general  property 
tax  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  generally 
exactly  the  same  as  other  kinds  of  wealth.  In  only  fourteen 
States  is  any  special  consideration  given  to  timber  lands  in  the 
tax  laws.  These  States  attempt  to  encourage  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  trees,  or  the  general  practice  of  forestry,  by  entire 
or  partial  exemptions  from  taxation,  by  rebates  of  part  of  the 
taxes,  or  by  bounties  to  be  deducted  from  the  taxes.  Four  other 
States  make  provision  for  bounties,  although  these  bounties 
have  no  connection  with  taxation.  Three  States,  included, 
however,  in  those  mentioned  above,  try  to  encourage  forestry 
by  offering  prizes,  without  any  reference  to  taxation.  In  all 
of  the  other  twenty-eight  States,  and  in  the  two  Territories,  tim- 
ber lands  receive  no  special  consideration.  None  of  these 
schemes  of  exemptions,  rebates,  bounties  or  prizes  has  touched 
the  real  problem  of  forest  taxation.  These  laws  are  rarely 
taken  advantage  of,  and  their  effect  on  the  actual  taxation  of 
timber  lands  is  usually  negligible.     We  return,  therefore,  to 
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the  statement  that  timber  lands  are  taxed  in  the  United  States, 
with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  exactly  the  same  as 
other  wealth  subject  to  the  general  property  tax. 

The  administration  of  the  tax  on  forests  needs  no  special 
notice,  for  it  is  simply  the  general  property  tax  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  Here,  as  everywhere,  we  find  the  same  loose 
system  of  assessment  in  the  hands  of  men  having  no  special 
qualification  for  the  work,  and  based  upon  the  taxpayer's  dec- 
laration, upon  hearsay  evidence,  and  upon  occasional  examina- 
tion of  the  property,  which  at  best  must  be  superficial  and  inac- 
curate. We  have  the  well-known  results  of  this  hit  or  miss 
method,  —  inequality,  overvaluation,  undervaluation  and  gen- 
eral confusion.  Timber  lands,  like  other  wealth,  are  as  a  rule 
grossly  undervalued.  The  tax  rate  for  timber  lands  is  the 
same  as  for  property  in  general,  and  the  collection  of  the  tax 
needs  no  special  attention. 

It  is  important  to  know  just  what  is  the  actual  burden  of 
taxation  on  the  forest  lands  of  the  United  States  to-day.  To 
thoroughly  answer  this  question  will  require  a  detailed  study 
of  forest  taxation  in  every  State,  and  indeed  in  every  town 
where  forests  are  important.  This  study  will  take  time.  Only 
a  beginning  has  yet  been  made.  The  conclusions  here  presented 
are  therefore  only  tentative,  and  may  very  likely  have  to  be 
modified  after  further  investigation.  They  are  based  upon 
(1)  miscellaneous  evidence  from  forestry  journals,  lumber  trade 
journals,  and  publications  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
and  of  the  several  State  foresters;  (2)  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  State  foresters,  tax  officials,  timber  owners  and  others; 
and  (3)  special  local  investigations  made  by  members  of  the 
Forest  Service  staff.  The  most  complete  and  exact  body  of 
evidence  comes  from  a  special  report  on  the  taxation  of  tim- 
ber lands  in  New  Hampshire,  made  by  one  of  the  Forest  Service 
staff,  after  an  investigation  covering  most  of  the  past  spring 
and  summer. 

From  this  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  following  conclusions 
seem  to  be  warranted:  The  valuation  of  forest  lands  is  made 
in  the  most  haphazard  way,  resulting  in  the  greatest  uncertainty 
and  inequality.  For  example,  a  wood  lot  in  New  Hampshire 
was  purchased  for  $1000.     Its  assessed  value,  which  had  been 
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S400,  was  immediately  raised  to  $3000,  or  three  times  the  pur- 
chase price.  The  tax  rate  in  this  town  was  1.83  per  cent. 
Assuming  that  the  purchase  price  represented  the  true  value  of 
the  property,  it  was  required  to  pay  a  tax  every  year  of  5^  per 
cent  of  its  value.  In  this  particular  case  the  owner  made  no 
complaint,  for  the  reason  that  he  believed  this  excessive  tax 
WW  counterbalanced  by  undervaluation  of  some  of  his  other 
lot9  ;  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  results  of  local  assess- 
meut« 

Ask  an  example  of  undervaluation,  we  may  cite  another  piece 
K\t  timU>r  land  in  New  Hampshire  which  was  sold  for  $15,000. 
U*  a5»sH>»8HHl  value  at  the  time  was  $500,  or  one  thirtieth  of  the 
iH^IUuiK  priiH>«  Kven  after  the  sale  its  assessed  value  was  raised 
\mly  ii^  IlKHK 

\WKi^  U  an  intei'ei^ting  example  of  unequal  assessment.  Two 
l^vljututu|$  traotH  in  New  Hampshire  were  estimated  by  the 
)^\ii^(.  ^i^i^viw  iuve»tigator  to  be  of  about  equal  value.  The 
Hl'^t*  \s\\M\  wa«»»  if  anything,  the  more  valuable  of  the  two, 
WHi  HMiHVi^t^l  at  IAiH> ;  the  second,  at  $3500,  or  seven  times  the 

'["iwsti^  n\mu)4^  ^\^  extreme  cases,  though  similar  cases  are 
VH^UMUM^  vMu^ugU.  What  we  are  more  especially  interested  in  is 
^\\\^  \^\v\^\\\\\^  h\\\\\^x\  vvf  taxation  in  the  general  run  of  ordinary 
y&Hi^v^  V\\K^  I'^oti*  8!*wn\  to  l>e  as  follows:  In  some  States  or  re- 
^k\^\\t^  Mu*  >^^^v  ailing  bunlt^n  of  taxation  on  timber  lands  is 
^^\lvM^t'(v^vll\  v^n.v  >uv^v\\  U\  other  States  or  regions  timber 
|^^vl^  Hu^  (hwhI  vav^.v  U^ni^utly,  Individual  cases  of  unduly 
Jv^Uvut  ivuvl  ^^\vH^>^ivHY  hoavY  taxation  are  common,  probably, 
^\vu\\vl^uv^  Iv^viuis  v^ut  <vlf  ivutuderation  individual  cases, 
^u\l  witKvmV  av*^^*^^  i^^^^^  '^^<^^^  <Hvuditiv^ns»  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
jl^u^viul.  Uuii^vu  Uivvl.  iikv^  u\vK>At  other  property,  is  grossly  under- 
V^^iuvv^l  Kv  ^hv*  u*!*vv*iv^'<*.  'rhisH  avHses^sanent  is  combined  with  a 
\K{^h  \f^\  ^*\W\  i-^^H^  i=^»  >^  ^'♦^t^  which  would  generally  result  in 
\\\\<yvMi\vv  Uv^Uv^u,  it  Uk^  i^vjH^rtv  wei'e  assessed  at  its  true 
\  ^K\\wy  \^  ^  MiV^uvvvivl  \w\^>^  hvvw^v^4\  due  to  the  prevailing  under- 
ii.m..^u\vut  iuul  thv^  U\  avlmvuiAtvation  of  the  laws,  timber 
l»vu>l«  'K^\^  <^^^^  5»vU\ivH>tv^vl  tv^  au  v^x^H^sHfiUve  burden  of  taxation. 
\\\  Ovi^  ij^u^vt  iui\ivuit>  \i(  v4si^v*  iuvt^^iti^ated,  the  annual  tax  was 
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A  third  conclusion  that  stands  out  distinctly  is  that  there 
is  at  present  in  many  places  an  unmistakable  tendency  toward 
heavier  taxation  of  timber  lands.  This  tendency  is  seen  espe- 
cially in  those  regions  where  forests  have  heretofore  been 
admittedly  taxed  very  gently,  such  as  the  wild  lands  in  the  un- 
incorporated parts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Here  there 
is  considerable  complaint  of  the  escape  of  wealthy  timber  owners 
from  their  just  share  of  taxation,  and  a  growing  demand  for 
amendments  to  the  statutes  which  will  put  a  heavier  tax  upon 
these  lands.  Again,  the  movement  toward  heavier  taxation  is 
seen  in  the  common  tendency  to  value  timber  lands  more 
accurately,  and  enforce  the  existing  laws  more  strictly. 

Having  shown  in  a  general  way  what  the  actual  burden  of 
taxation  is  at  present,  we  must  next  inquire  what  effects  taxa- 
tion has  had  upon  the  forests  of  the  country. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
inferred  from  the  foregoing  conclusions  as  to  the  burden  of  the 
general  property  tax  on  forests.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  many  of  the  cases  where  taxation  has  been  excessive,  it  has 
hastened  the  cutting  of  timber  and  led  to  wasteful  skinning 
of  the  land,  often  destroying  the  chance  of  a  valuable  second 
growth,  and  sometimes  leading  to  the  abandonment  of  the  land 
for  delinquent  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  those  cases  where  the  tax  burden 
has  been  very  small,  taxation  can  obviously  have  had  little 
effect  on  the  management  of  the  property. 

In  the  general  run  of  ordinary  cases,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
present  burden  of  taxation  cannot  be  considered  excessive. 
And  in  the  general  run  of  cases  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  forests  have  been  affected  seriously  by  taxation.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  That  the 
American  forests  have  been  cut  off  at  a  tremendous  rate  of  late 
years,  that  the  methods  of  cutting  have  often  been  wasteful 
and  destructive  of  future  growth,  and  that  there  is  little  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  timber  men  to  reforest  cut-over  lands,  are 
facts  which  need  no  demonstration.  But  that  taxation  has 
had  any  large  influence  in  bringing  about  these  results  is  an 
inference  apparently  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  This  is  a 
phase  of  the  problem  which  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  in 
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the  public  mind.  The  recent  heavy  and  wasteful  cutting  of 
our  forests  has  been  due  to  various  economic  influences,  among 
which  taxation  has  played  a  very  small  rdle.  This  conclusion 
is  supported  by  evidence  from  many  sources,  including  letters 
from  some  five  hundred  of  the  leading  timbermen  all  over  the 
country,  written  in  reply  to  inquiries  on  this  point. 

A  good  deal  of  cut-over  land  has  been  abandoned  for  taxes 
in  certain  States,  particularly  in  the  Lake  States  and  in  the 
far  West.  Michigan  has  six  million  acres.  California  has 
about  one  million  acres.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  excessive  taxation.  Still,  throughout  the 
country  as  a  whole,  there  is  very  little  land  abandoned  for  taxes, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  States  the  matter  of  abandoned 
lands  is  negUgible. 

Forestry  is  very  little  practiced  in  America  to-day,  but  that 
this  state  of  affairs  is  due  in  any  great  measure  to  taxation  is 
utterly  denied  by  the  evidence.  The  lumbermen,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  thinking  much  about  forestry.  There  are  other  factors  in 
the  forestry  problem  of  far  greater  weight  than  taxation,  and 
the  general  practice  of  forestry  will  not  be  brought  about  by 
amendments  to  the  tax  laws.  This  conclusion  also  is  sup- 
ported by  the  great  majority  of  the  letters  received  from  lum- 
bermen all  over  the  country. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  while  in  some  cases  forests  have 
been  excessively  taxed,  with  more  or  less  serious  results,  as  a 
general  rule  taxation  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
responsible  for  any  widespread  disastrous  results  on  the  for- 
ests of  the  country. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  problem  of  timber  land  taxation 
is  of  no  importance,  or  of  only  academic  interest.  Its  practical 
bearing  is  rather  on  the  future  of  our  forests  than  on  their  past. 
The  present  methods  of  handling  our  forests  cannot  last  very 
much  longer.  The  practice  of  forestry  must  come  sometime, 
and  its  speedy  coming  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired.  And 
whenever  we  are  ready  to  seriously  undertake  it,  we  will  find 
our  present  method  of  taxation  a  heavy  handicap. 

It  can  be  shown  theoretically  that  the  general  property  tax, 
strictly  enforced  in  accordance  with  the  plain  letter  of  the  law, 
might  easily  take  away  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  entire 
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net  income  of  the  forest,  and  very  much  more  under  certain 
conditions.  Forestry  should  not  be  subjected  to  such  an  un- 
just burden  of  taxation.  It  may  be  objected  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  forests  are  not  taxed  on  anywhere  near  their  true  value, 
and  this  practice  should  be  recognized.  But  this  does  not 
relieve  the  situation  much.  Probably  nothing  more  effectu- 
ally discourages  investment  than  uncertainty  as  to  future 
costs.  And  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  present  system  of 
taxation,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  arbitrariness  and  un- 
certainty. If  to  all  the  other  risks  of  forestry  we  add  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  the  taxes  are  going  to  be,  we  cannot  blame 
investors  for  some  hesitation  in  embarking  on  an  enterprise 
which  may  have  to  pay  taxes  fifty  years  before  the  returns  come 
in.  And  more  than  this,  the  investor  cannot  safely  base  his 
calculations  on  the  continuance  of  the  present  generally  lenient 
administration  of  the  property  tax.  As  has  been  shown,  the 
tendency  to-day  is  toward  stricter  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
a  heavier  burden  of  taxation. 

The  problem  of  forest  taxation  is,  then,  an  important  one, 
and  a  very  practical  one;  and  its  importance  is  bound  to  in- 
crease as  time  goes  on,  until  it  is  satisfactorily  settled.  Let  us 
try  to  outline  the  principles  on  which  a  scientific  system  of 
forest  taxation  should  be  based. 

We  may  assume,  without  much  danger  of  controversy,  that 
taxation  should  be  based  on  income  or  earning  power.  The 
tax  on  income  may  be  collected  at  the  time  the  income  accrues, 
or  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  an  annual  tax  on  the  capital  value 
of  the  income.  If  the  rates  of  the  income  tax  and  the  capital 
tax  bear  the  proper  relation  to  each  other,  these  two  ways  of 
applying  the  tax  produce  identical  results. 

In  the  case  of  forests,  the  tax  based  on  income  may  be  ap- 
plied either  as  a  tax  on  the  yield  whenever  any  timber  is  cut, 
or  as  an  annual  tax  on  the  present  capital  value  of  the  forest, 
based  on  all  its  expected  future  incomes  and  expenditures, 
what  the  foresters  call  "expectation  value.''  To  illustrate  by 
a  single  example :  Suppose  that  a  forest  is  so  managed  as  to 
yield  a  net  income  of  $150  sixty  years  from  to-day,  and  again 
every  sixty  years  thereafter,  without  any  cost  for  planting.  If 
interest  is  at  5  per  cent,  a  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the 
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present  expectation  value  of  the  forest  is  $8.48.  Suppose  it  is 
desired  to  tax  this  forest  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  of  its  net 
income.  This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  a  tax  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  net  yield  whenever  it  occurs,  or  by  an  annual  tax 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  expectation  value.  The  first  would  mean  a 
tax  of  $30  paid  every  sixty  years,  when  the  timber  is  cut.  The 
second  would  mean  a  tax  of  8^  cents  paid  every  year.  The 
present  value  of  these  two  taxes  —  that  is,  $30  paid  sixty  years 
from  date  and  every  sixty  years  thereafter,  and  8|  cents  paid 
every  year  beginning  at  once  —  is  exactly  the  same. 

The  above  is  an  example  of  a  forest  managed  to  produce  a 
sustained  periodic  yield.  Forests  may  also  be  managed  so  as 
to  produce  a  sustained  annual  yield.  And  finally,  forests  may 
not  be  managed  according  to  any  system  of  forestry,  the  yield 
being  purely  irregular. 

Obviously  the  tax  on  yield  when  cut  may  be  applied  to  any 
forest,  whatever  the  system  of  management,  or  even  where  no 
systematic  management  is  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tax  on  expectation  value  is  more  complicated.  It  requires  the 
calculation  of  present  value  based  on  all  future  expected  incomes 
and  expenses.  And  in  the  case  of  the  forest  with  irregular  yield, 
it  is  impossible  to  apply  this  method  at  all. 

A  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  the  case  of  the  tax 
on  expectation  value,  is  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  calcu- 
lation is  made.  That  a  good  deal  depends  on  what  rate  is 
selected  may  be  realized  from  the  single  fact  that  if  in  the  above 
example  4  per  cent  had  been  used  instead  of  5,  the  annual  tax 
would  have  been  16  cents  instead  of  8^  cents.  A  change  of  a 
single  unit  in  the  rate  of  interest  may  double  or  even  treble  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  Evidently  the  rate  of  interest  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  theory  of  the  tax  on  expectation  value.  To  thor- 
oughly discuss  this  problem  would  require  more  time  than  has 
been  allotted  to  this  whole  paper.  The  following  brief  sug- 
gestions are  all  that  can  be  given  here. 

Writers  of  the  technical  works  on  forestry  are  inclined  to 
capitalize  forestry  investments  at  very  low  rates  of  interest, 
2  or  3  per  cent  being  usually  adopted.  The  writer  is  con- 
vinced that  these  rates  are  too  low,  at  least  for  American  con- 
ditions.    To  mention  only  two  reasons  for  this  belief:   in  the 
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first  place,  the  risk  of  fire  is  so  great  that  no  insurance  com- 
pany will  accept  it.  In  the  second  place,  forestry  is  peculiar 
in  the  long  interval  of  time  which  must  generally  elapse  before 
the  investment  begins  to  yield  an  income.  It  is  a  well-known 
psychological  fact  that  such  an  income  will  be  discounted  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  one  whose  enjoyment  is  less  remote. 

Without  mentioning  other  reasons  for  a  high  rate,  the  writer 
is  convinced  that,  as  compared  with  ordinary  investments,  for- 
estry investments  must  be  capitalized  at  a  relatively  high  rate 
of  interest.  Five  per  cent  is  certainly  not  too  high.  It  is  very 
probably  too  low.  This  question  must  be  carefully  considered 
in  applying  a  tax  on  expectation  value. 

The  selection  of  the  rate  of  the  forest  tax,  whether  a  tax 
on  3rield  when  cut  or  an  expectation  value,  is  simple  theoreti- 
cally. If  it  is  desired  to  place  the  same  relative  burden  on 
forests  as  on  other  kinds  of  wealth,  the  rate  on  expectation  value 
should  be  the  same  as  the  actual  rate  of  the  general  property 
tax  on  true  value;  the  rate  on  yield  when  cut  is  the  quotient  of 
the  rate  of  the  property  tax  divided  by  the  rate  of  interest.  If 
it  is  desired  to  offer  special  inducements  to  forestry  by  a  lower 
burden  of  taxation,  the  above  rates  may  be  reduced  in  any 
desired  degree. 

In  order  to  avoid  uncertainty  and  arbitrary  taxation,  the 
rate  of  the  forest  tax  should  be  determined  by  a  State  officer 
or  board,  this  rate  to  apply  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Or,  the 
State  may  merely  establish  a  maximum  rate,  leaving  to  any 
town  the  liberty  to  levy  a  lower  rate,  if  desired. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  general  the  scientific  principles  of 
forest  taxation  may  be  applied  either  as  a  tax  on  yield  when 
cut,  or  as  a  tax  on  the  capital  value  of  the  forest.  It  now  be- 
comes necessary  to  weigh  the  relative  merits  of  these  two 
methods  of  taxation  with  particular  reference  to  American 
conditions. 

No  sooner  is  the  question  raised  than  the  answer  forces  it- 
self upon  us,  that  the  tax  on  expectation  value  is  not  capable 
of  general  application  in  the  United  States.  This  method 
depends  on  the  general  practice  of  forestry,  whereas  in  America 
the  practice  of  forestry  is  the  rare  exception.  This  method  re- 
quires the  existence  of  accurate  yield  tables  for  the  various 
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species  of  trees  and  for  diflferent  parts  of  the  country.  Only 
the  smallest  beginning  has  yet  been  made  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  such  tables  for  America.  This  method  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  forests  producing  an  irregular  yield.  Yet  nearly  all 
the  private  forests  in  the  United  States  are  of  this  class. 

These  considerations  alone  show  the  impossibiUty  of  apply- 
ing the  tax  on  expectation  value  in  America  at  the  present  time 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  positive  considerations  in  favor  of  the  tax  on  yield  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the  first  place,  the  tax  on 
yield  avoids  the  whole  problem  of  the  rate  of  interest,  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult theoretical  factor  in  the  tax  on  expectation  value.  When 
a  forest  is  taxed  on  its  yield,  the  value  of  the  yield  and  the  value 
of  the  tax  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  no  matter 
what  the  rate  of  interest,  since  both  are  necessarily  discounted 
at  the  same  rate.  The  importance  of  this  argument  in  favor 
of  the  tax  on  yield  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

Again,  the  use  of  the  tax  on  yield  relieves  us  of  the  necessity 
of  estimating  the  future  prices  of  timber.  All  calculations  of 
expectation  value  are  rendered  more  or  less  untrustworthy  by 
the  great  uncertainty  as  to  future  prices  of  timber.  All  the  esti- 
mates on  this  subject  must  be  a  matter  of  more  or  less  skillful 
guesswork.  The  objection  to  a  tax  based  on  such  calculations 
is  obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  future  prices  of  timber  are  a 
matter  of  indifference  as  regards  the  principles  of  the  tax  on 
yield.  Since  the  tax  is  a  certain  part  of  the  yield,  changes  in 
price  affect  both  the  yield  and  the  tax  in  the  same  way. 

Similarly,  by  basing  the  tax  on  yield,  we  eliminate  the  ele- 
ment of  risk  from  the  tax  problem.  The  danger  of  loss  by  fire, 
etc.,  is  so  great  that  forestry  investments  are  at  best  decidedly 
uncertain.  This  risk,  as  is  shown  above,  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  rate  of  interest.  But  no  one  can 
estimate  the  degree  of  risk  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  and 
no  allowance  in  the  rate  of  interest  can  prevent  serious  injustice 
being  done  in  individual  cases.  An  owner  may  have  been  pay- 
ing taxes  on  his  forest  for  fifty  years,  only  to  see  the  yield  at 
last  wiped  out  by  a  destructive  fire.  Moreover,  such  a  system 
would  act  as  a  deterrent  influence  against  forestry  investments. 
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When  the  annual  taxes  to  be  paid  are  a  sure  thing,  while  the 
jdeld  to  be  obtained  after  fifty  years  is  very  uncertain,  we  can- 
not blame  the  investor  for  hesitating.  All  this  is  avoided  by 
the  tax  on  yield.  Taxes  are  paid  on  the  yield,  and  if  the  jdeld 
is  destroyed  by  fire,  the  taxes  are  thereby  automatically  re- 
mitted.    Still  other  arguments  might  be  mentioned. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  superiority  of  the  tax  based 
on  yield  when  cut  is  demonstrated  beyond  question.  We  may 
then  dismiss  the  tax  on  expectation  value,  and  confine  the 
discussion  of  practical  applications  and  administrative  problems 
to  the  tax  based  on  yield  when  cut. 

The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  plan  of  tax  reform 
in  the  United  States  are  tremendous.  The  path  toward  scien- 
tific forest  taxation  is  sure  to  be  strewn  with  obstacles,  more 
or  less  serious.  The  tax  on  yield  when  cut  has  been  advocated 
as  an  underlying  principle.  In  putting  this  principle  into 
operation,  no  two  States  would  necessarily  adopt  exactly  the 
same  administrative  machinery  or  methods.  This  paper  ob- 
viously cannot  go  into  local  conditions.  We  must,  however, 
discuss  some  of  the  general  problems  of  administration,  and 
look  into  some  of  the  serious  practical  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  tax  on  yield  when  cut.  The  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered. 

The  chief  diflBiculty  with  this  plan  is  that  it  would  result  in  an 
irregular  and  uncertain  revenue  for  many  towns  and  counties. 
The  following  alternative  plans  are  suggested  for  meeting  this 
difficulty :  — 

(1)  Let  the  tax  be  administered  by  the  State.  Let  a  rough 
estimate  be  made  of  the  probable  average  annual  yield  of  the 
forests  in  each  town.  Then  let  the  State  pay  the  town's  share 
of  the  tax  on  this  yield  to  each  town  annually.  Whenever  any 
timber  is  cut  in  any  particular  town,  the  town's  share  of  the  tax 
would  be  credited  to  it,  whereas  it  would  be  debited  with  all 
the  previous  payments  from  the  State  treasury  with  accumu- 
lated interest  to  date.  The  balance  would  be  carried  forward 
to  the  next  time  of  accounting.  A  large  balance  on  either  side 
would  be  avoided  by  altering  the  amount  of  the  annual  payments 
from  time  to  time  as  experience  showed  they  were  too  high  or 
too  low.    Such  a  plan  would  not  require  an  exact  calculation 
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of  expectation  value,  since  no  permanent  injustice  could  result 
from  errors  in  the  calculation  of  the  annual  payments  of  the 
State  to  the  towns.  This  plan  makes  the  State  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  forest  tax  and  the  banker  for  the  towns,  thus 
guaranteeing  to  each  town  a  fairly  regular  income,  probably 
more  regular  than  the  income  from  taxation  of  forest  lands  to- 
day. The  State  itself  has  a  large  enough  territory  so  that  the 
tax  would  produce  a  fairly  regular  income  for  the  whole  State. 

(2)  The  same  result  might  be  accomplished  in  another  way. 
Let  a  nominal  annual  tax  be  collected  from  the  owners  of  tim- 
ber lands.  When  the  timber  is  cut,  collect  the  tax  on  the 
yield,  and  allow  a  deduction  for  the  previous  annual  payments, 
with  interest  to  date.  If,  through  a  mistake,  the  annual  pay- 
ments had  been  excessive,  so  that,  with  interest,  they  exceeded 
the  tax  on  the  yield  when  finally  cut,  a  rebate  would  be  due  the 
owner.  This  plan  would  be  necessary  only  for  forests  produc- 
ing an  intermittent  or  irregular  yield.  Where  a  sustained 
annual  yield  was  produced,  the  tax  would  simply  be  collected 
each  year,  at  a  certain  percentage  of  the  yield.  This  plan  has 
the  advantage  of  great  simplicity.  It  could  be  administered 
either  by  State  or  local  officers,  and  the  necessary  bookkeep- 
ing would  be  very  simple. 

(3)  A  third  way  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  of  irregular  local 
revenue  would  be  to  make  the  forest  tax  a  State  tax  pure  and 
simple,  compensating  the  local  divisions  in  some  equitable  way, 
as  by  a  payment  from  the  State  according  to  some  definite  rule, 
or  by  the  State  surrendering  to  the  local  divisions  some  other 
source  of  revenue.  Some  such  arrangement  might  be  intro- 
duced by  a  State  which  happened  to  be  remodeling  its  tax 
system  as  a  whole. 

Each  of  these  plans  has  advantages  and  difficulties.  Prob- 
ably the  second  would  best  fit  present  conditions  in  the  ma- 
jority of  States.  Still  other  plans  might  be  suggested.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  tax  on  yield  will  be  found  here. 

Another  administrative  question  is  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  small  wood  lot.  To  tax  every  farm  wood  lot  whenever  a 
little  timber  is  removed,  would  be  altogether  too  costly  and 
cumbersome.     It  might  be  advisable  to  tax  wood  lots  having 
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less  than  a  certain  area  by  a  somewhat  different  method.  Lots 
might  be  classified  into  a  few  grades  according  to  quality,  the 
tax  per  acre  being  fixed  for  each  grade  at  a  fairly  low  figure,  and 
collected  annually,  with  an  additional  tax  if  the  lot  were  ever 
entirely  cut  off. 

Numerous  other  administrative  questions  might  be  dis- 
cussed, if  time  permitted.  For  example,  this  tax  system  must 
apply  to  timber  lands  only.  The  laws  must  be  so  drawn  as  to 
prevent  the  holding  of  land  for  merely  speculative  purposes 
without  taxation,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  timber  land.  Again, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  make  some  special  provision  for  the 
man  who,  having  planted  trees,  changes  his  mind  and  cuts  them 
oflF  before  they  have  grown  to  any  great  value.  The  small  tax 
on  the  value  of  the  cut  might  not  be  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
preceding  years  of  exemption.  Again,  shall  the  owner  of  ma- 
ture timber  be  allowed  to  hold  it  indefinitely  without  taxation, 
or  shall  he  begin  to  pay  taxes  as  soon  as  the  timber  reaches 
maturity?  Some  administrative  problems  would  arise,  due 
to  the  transition  from  the  present  to  the  new  system.  For 
example,  a  mature  forest  which  is  cut  just  after  the  new  plan 
has  gone  into  effect,  could  not  equitably  be  taxed  on  its  yield, 
since  it  has  presumably  paid  its  full  share  of  taxation  during  all 
the  years  that  the  trees  have  been  growing  up.  Similarly, 
an  equitable  compromise  would  be  necessary  for  timber  which 
was  partly  grown  when  the  new  plan  was  adopted. 

It  may  be  asked :  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed  tax 
on  the  revenue  of  the  States  and  local  divisions  ?  To  be  accurate, 
this  question  must  be  answered  for  each  State  in  the  light  of 
local  conditions.  In  general,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  tax 
on  yield  will  lead  to  any  serious  reduction  of  revenue.  If, 
as  the  evidence  seems  to  show,  forests  are  as  a  rule  not  excess- 
ively taxed  to-day,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  great 
reduction  of  revenue  through  the  adoption  of  the  tax  on  yield. 
Eventually  revenue  will  be  increased  by  a  method  of  taxation 
which  does  not  prevent  the  development  of  forestry.  Forests 
paying  a  moderate  tax  are  better  than  abandoned  lands  paying 
no  tax  at  all.  This  is  assuming  always  that  the  rate  is  selected 
so  as  to  make  forests  bear  the  same  relative  burden  as  other 
kinds  of  wealth.    Of  course,  if  it  is  proposed  to  favor  forestry 
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by  a  special  low  rate,  some  revenue  will  be  sacrificed.  This 
is  a  matter  which  we  have  not  entered  into,  as  it  is  not  strictly 
within  the  province  of  this  paper.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  if  a  tax  at  once  equitable  and  dependable  is  guaranteed, 
the  business  of  forestry  will  not  need  to  ask  special  favors. 

The  plan  of  a  tax  on  the  yield  of  forests  at  a  special  rate,  in 
lieu  of  the  general  property  tax,  will  be  unconstitutional  in  many 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States.  These  State  constitutions 
stand  to-day  in  the  way  of  many  plans  for  reform  in  State  and 
local  taxation.  The  movement  toward  their  amendment  is  grow- 
ing, as  a  part  of  our  general  program  of  tax  reform.  If  the  plan 
of  forest  taxation  here  proposed  wins  favor,  it  will  simply  be  an 
added  argument  for  the  speedy  amendment  of  those  State  con- 
stitutions which  are  blocking  the  progress  of  scientific  tax  reform. 

The  writer  has  made  some  study  of  the  taxation  of  forests 
in  European  countries.  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  making 
this  paper  brief,  it  has  seemed  best  to  leave  out  this  part  of  the 
subject  entirely.  Forestry  conditions  in  Europe  are  so  much 
more  advanced  than  with  us,  that  the  problem  of  taxation  is 
less  difficult.  The  prevailing  tax  systems  of  European  coun- 
tries are  likewise  very  different  from  ours,  the  general  property 
tax  having  been  abandoned  long  ago.  In  general,  European 
countries  base  their  forest  taxation  on  a  combination  of  ground 
tax  and  income  tax.  The  ground  tax  is  based  on  the  average 
productive  power  of  the  forest,  estimated  from  time  to  time. 
The  income  tax  is  based  on  the  actual  income  produced. 

In  conclusion,  the  general  property  tax,  though  it  has  not 
yet  produced  widespread  disaster,  is  nevertheless  thoroughly 
unscientific,  particularly  as  applied  to  forests.  It  is  arbitrary, 
uncertain,  unequal  and  unjust.  A  change  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  interest  of  forestry.  The  tax  on  the  yield  when  cut  will 
avoid  all  these  evils.  It  will  be  equitable  and  certain.  Above 
all,  it  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  business 
of  forestry,  and  will  be  a  distinct  encouragement  to  the  practice 
of  forestry.  The  administrative  problems  connected  with  its 
application  are  many  and  great,  but  they  are  not  incapable  of 
solution.  And  incidentally  the  adoption  of  this  plan  will  be 
one  more  step  toward  the  abandonment  of  the  antiquated  and 
iniquitous  general  property  tax. 
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The  spirit  of  the  constitutions  of  English-speaking  countries 
prohibits  unjust  and  excessive  taxation  and  requires  that  tli 
burdens  of  government  be  distributed  equally  among  the  people. 
True  equality  must  consist  in  equality  of  sacrifice,  and  each 
citizen  should  be  required  to  discharge  the  burden  according 
to  his  ability.  Because  of  this  principle  military  service  is 
required  from  the  young  and  physically  strong,  since  they  are 
best  able  to  supply  it. 

Taxation  has  always  been  considered  an  incident  of  sover- 
eignty and  coextensive  with  it,  and  very  few  limitations  on  the 
taxing  power  are  found  in  the  early  constitutions  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  that  few  such  limitations  are 
found  in  the  Canadian  constitutions  at  the  present  time.  After 
the  creation  of  the  orginal  States  the  constitutions  of  some  later 
States,  which  may  be  referred  to  as  a  second  class  of  constitutions, 
undertook  to  prevent  inequality  of  taxation  by  general  con- 
stitutional limitation.  The  purpose  of  such  limitation  was  to 
dispense  with  officeholders  who  might  discriminate  in  favor 
of  one  class  and  against  another,  and  whose  salaries  formed  a 
large  item  of  public  expense.  This  limitation  was  generally 
expressed  in  a  requirement  that  taxation  should  be  uniform  and 
equal  and  according  to  valuation.  From  this  requirement  arose 
the  general  property  tax,  which  might  be  defended  if  all  classes 
of  property  were  equally  productive  and  all  classes  of  property 
holders  equally  able  to  manage  their  property,  and  if  the  public 
derived  the  same  benefit  from  all  classes.  None  of  these  con- 
ditions, however,  exists;  and  later  constitutions  permit  the  States 
to  classify  property  for  taxation  so  that  it  may  be  taxed  accord- 
ing to  its  earning  capacity  or  ability  to  pay,  and  provide  that 
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other  property  may  be  exempted  from  taxation  to  the  extent 
that  it  performs  a  public  service  which  would  justify  exemption 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Reduction  in  taxation  by  classification  or 
exemption  is  also  justified  if  made  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  subject  of  taxation  or  encouraging  enterprises  which  result  in 
benefits  to  the  whole  community. 

I  believe  the  Canadian  constitutions  have  left  the  taxing 
power  of  their  legislatures  to  a  great  extent  untrammeled. 
The  modern  thought  which  applies  alike  to  the  States  and 
Provinces  of  the  two  governments  seems  to  be  that  no  uni- 
form rule  can  be  prescribed  for  the  production  of  property, 
and  consequently  no  such  rule  for  its  taxation;  and  that 
accuracy  of  valuation  with  a  broader  comprehension  of  the 
public  service  which  may  be  performed  by  different  classes  of 
property,  as  well  as  the  public  benefits  which  may  be  derived 
by  them,  can  only  be  attained  by  educated,  competent  and 
honest  taxation  officials. 

The  movement  of  the  last  few  years  in  both  countries  has 
been  to  eliminate  favoritism  from  taxation  administration. 
But  the  overburdened  have  been  considered  only  indirectly  by 
correcting  the  charge  against  the  underburdened. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  originally  endowed 
with  magnificent  timber  possessions.  Both  have  rapidly  and 
recklessly,  particularly  the  United  States,  invaded  these  pos- 
sessions. 

Where  the  timber  was  located  upon  rich  agricultural  land 
it  was  an  encumbrance,  and  its  removal  was  necessary  and 
proper.  It  served  no  useful  purpose  except  supply  and 
was  in  many  cases  a  detriment  to  the  development  of  the 
country. 

Of  late  years  in  the  United  States  the  cutting  has  been 
extended  into  higher  elevations  of  land  and  to  the  watersheds. 
The  devastation  of  these  watersheds  has  injured  and  alarmed 
the  agricultural  interests.  The  farms  of  the  lower  lands  have 
been  injured  by  the  soil  which  has  eroded  and  come  down  from 
the  mountains  and  have  been  inundated  by  the  frequent  flood 
waters  which  the  timber  formerly  held  on  the  mountain  sides. 
The  work  of  reparation  and  conservation  has  begun,  and  the 
United  States  now  has  about  150,000,000  acres  of  nationally 
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owned  forest  lands,  mainly  along  the  watersheds  of  its  Western 
States.  But  east  of  the  Mississippi  the  farm  lands  in  the  valleys 
are  without  any  such  protection  except  that  given  by  privately 
owned  timber  lands.  Although  the  price  of  timber  has  rapidly 
increased  in  the  last  decade,  it  has  not  checked  the  cutting  in 
the  Eastern  United  States,  and  the  demand  for  protection  of 
the  Eastern  watersheds  has  crystallized  into  a  movement  which 
is  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  to  buy  lands  on 
the  watersheds  of  the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountains,  in 
the  Southern  and  New  England  States  respectively.  A  doubt 
as  to  the  constitutional  right  to  the  federal  government  to 
enter  upon  this  work  in  the  different  States  has  delayed  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  forest  lands  forfeited  to  the  State  of  Michigan  for  delin- 
quent taxes  comprise  one  and  one-quarter  million  acres,  and  in 
California  over  500,000  acres.  In  Wisconsin  very  large  forest 
areas  have  been  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  but  in 
1907  the  legislature  authorized  the  purchase  of  such  lands  for 
forest  reserves.  These  forest  lands  are  not  worthless,  but  will 
in  time  yield  timber  again.  They  were  allowed  by  their  owners 
to  revert  to  the  State  solely  because,  unprotected  as  the  forests 
were,  the  tax  bills  for  the  unproductive  period  made  the  in- 
vestment too  formidable  and  doubtful. 

Private  owners  of  timbered  lands  complain  that  over  taxation 
either  forces  destructive  timber  cutting  or  makes  reforestation 
impracticable.  In  certain  communities  of  some  of  the  States 
which  are  not  fully  developed  it  is  claimed  that  valuable  farm 
lands  which  are  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  which 
are  held  by  a  few  owners,  do  not  bear  their  just  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. Revisions  of  existing  State  laws  are  being  made  and 
considered  for  two  different  purposes : 

(1)  To  lower  inequitably  high  taxation  of  timbered  lands  so 
as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  timber,  and  in  that  way  to  pro- 
tect the  denuded  watersheds  and  create  on  property  now  worth- 
less a  value  which  may  be  the  subject  of  taxation  and  an  article 
which  may  furnish  labor  to  a  community;  and  (2)  to  increase 
inequitably  low  taxation  so  as  to  prevent  the  holding  of  large 
tracts  of  mature  timber  merely  for  investment  purposes  when 
business  requires  the  cutting  and  removal  of  such  timber,  and 
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when  the  timber  serves  no  public  purpose  which  would  justify 
any  modification  of  its  tax  burden. 

A  number  of  States  have  passed  laws  to  relieve  lands  used 
for  timber  growing  from  excessive  taxation.  These  laws  have 
extended  three  forms  of  relief:  (1)  Exemption  for  a  period  of 
years;  (2)   rebates  of  taxes;  (3)   bounties. 

Exemption.  —  For  this  discussion  it  is  not  necessary  to  recite 
the  laws  of  the  different  States  which  have  offered  exemptions. 
The  chief  objections  to  such  laws  are  that  they  (1)  require  plant- 
ing, and  sometimes  of  unnecessarily  large  numbers,  of  trees  and 
do  not  apply  to  natural  timber  areas;  (2)  that  the  terms  of 
exemption,  which  in  no  case  exceeds  twenty  years,  and  in  some 
cases  are  not  more  than  three  years,  are  too  short;  (3)  that  they 
exempt  the  land  which  should  be  taxed  to  the  same  extent  as 
that  used  for  other  growing  crops;  (4)  that  this  is  an  unfair 
discrimination  against  owners  of  land  growing  other  crops; 
and  (5)  that  they  provide  no  method  for  continuing  the  use  of 
the  lands  for  forest  purposes  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  exemption,  and  therefore  fail  to  confer  a  permanent  relief. 

Rebates.  —  The  oflfering  of  rebates  is  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the  States  and  where 
operated  has  not  proven  successful,  and  laws  for  this  purpose 
would  necessarily  be  difficult  of  administration. 

Bounties.  —  A  number  of  States,  not  necessary  to  name 
in  this  discussion,  have  passed  forest  or  timber  bounty  laws. 
Only  that  of  Minnesota  has  proven  in  any  measure  successful, 
and  that  was  operated  at  an  excessive  cost.  All  such  laws  are 
objectionable  as  class  legislation. 

The  public  interest,  which  has  demanded  relief  from  excessive 
taxation  of  timber  lands,  recognizes  that  it  is  necessary  to  change 
existing  laws  so  as  to  protect  the  watersheds,  which  in  turn 
protect  navigation  and  farms  and  manufacturing  industries 
along  the  streams;  to  check  the  system  of  reckless  lumbering 
encouraged  by  present  laws ;  and  to  prevent  loss  to  the  States  by 
unnecessary  depreciation  of  one  great  item  of  their  taxable 
wealth.  Although  such  legislation  is  necessary,  its  enactment 
without  due  consideration  to  other  property  and  industries  in 
order  to  prevent  discrimination  and  injustice  would  be  most 
unwise.    The  farmer  has  frequently  to  bear  the  largest  pro- 
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portionate  burden  of  taxation  in  both  countries,  and  new  forest 
taxation  laws  should  not  discriminate  against  him;  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  most  important  services 
of  the  forest  is  to  protect  the  farm  from  erosion  and  inundation. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  if  reduction  of  taxation  on 
land  used  for  promoting  forest  growth  will  secure  the  reforesta- 
tion of  cut-over  and  now  worthless  land,  such  forest  growth 
may  become  an  item  of  wealth^for  the  community  and  a  subject 
for  taxation,  and  that  the  taxes  of  the  farmer  in  that  community 
will  be  reduced. 

Theoretically,  at  least,  the  potential  income  of  all  property 
is  the  best  basis  for  taxation,  but  it  is  impractical  of  ascertain- 
ment and  could  not  be  constitutionally  adopted  in  many  of  the 
States.  While  fair  taxation  is  desired  to  encourage  reforesta- 
tion, it  is  much  more  necessary  to  prevent  forest  devastation; 
and  if  relief  must  come  through  constitutional  amendment, 
which  is  always  slow,  it  will  fail  to  check  the  ravages  which 
commercialism  is  now  making  upon  the  forests.  Some  con- 
cessions must  therefore  be  made  to  practicabiUty. 

Principles  of  Forest  Taxation.  —  It  does  seem  to  me  that  much 
improvement  can  be  made  if  in  seeking  relief  from  over  taxation 
of  the  forest  the  following  principles  are  borne  in  mind : 

1.  The  tax  should  be  based  upon  the  earning  capacity 
OP  THE  LAND  TAXED.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  land 
upon  which  is  located  immature  timber,  which  cannot  and 
should  not  be  marketed,  should  not  be  required  to  pay  an  annual 
tax  on  its  full  value,  including  such  timber,  during  the  time  of 
the  immaturity  of  the  timber. 

2.  Public  necessity  requires  that  the  watersheds  of 
streams  should  be  protected  by  a  growth  of  timber.  in 
accordance  with  this  principle,  the  legislature  would  be  justified 
in  exempting  from  taxation  such  areas  of  matured  timber  upon 
the  watersheds  as  are  necessary  to  protect  them  by  insuring  a 
permanent  growth  of  timber  upon  them. 

3.  Taxation  upon  land  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as 
PRACTICABLE.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  land  upon 
which. timber  is  grown  should  be  assessed  at  its  real  market 
value  in  the  same  way  as  land  upon  which  other  crops  are 
grown. 
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4.  Growing  timber  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  rule 
OF  taxation  higher  than  or  different  from  that  applied 
TO  OTHER  GROWING  CROPS.  Sincc  Other  growing  crops  are 
either  actually  or  practically  exempt  and  are  really  subject  to 
taxation  only  when  severed  from  the  land,  timber  should  be 
given  the  same  exemption  while  growing  and  unmerchantable, 
especially  since  the  time  of  realization  upon  timber  is  necessarily 
deferred  for  a  much  longer  time  than  that  from  other  crops,  and 
since  the  timber  owner  takes  additional  risk  from  fire  and  dep- 
redation. Persons  investing  money  in  any  enterprise  desire 
certainty  of  the  conditions  of  their  investments,  and  any  ex- 
emption of  immature  timber  should  be  based  upon  reasonable 
certainty  as  to  duration,  but  the  State  should  be  protected  from 
undue  extension  of  the  time  of  exemption. 

5.  Matured  or  merchantable  timber  not  needed  for 
watershed  protection  should  be  subject  to  taxation 
WHETHER  THE  OWNER  CUTS  IT  OR  NOT.  If  a  scheme  of  ex- 
emption for  growing  timber  is  adopted,  it  should  contain  a 
safeguard  against  the  exemption  of  matured  or  merchantable 
timber  held  for  speculation  and  investment  purposes. 

6.  It  is  within  the  legitimate  province  of  tax  laws  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  timber  for  the  purposes  of 

insuring  a  FUTURE  TIMBER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  NEEDS,  AND 
OF  PROTECTING  WATERSHEDS  OF  NAVIGABLE  AND  UNNAVIGABLE 

STREAMS. 

7.  The  owner  of  ant  property  exempted  from  taxation 
for  reasons  of  public  policy  may  justly  be  required  to 
relinquish  to  the  public,  during  the  period  of  exemption, 
any  rights  therein,  the  relinquishment  of  which  do  not 
interfere  with  the  purposes  to  which  the  property 
IS  devoTted.  Large  tracts  of  timber  land  on  watersheds  which 
may  seek  relief  from  over  taxation  might  also  be  held  for 
private  parks  and  pleasure  resorts.  The  owners,  in  return  for 
the  benefits  bestowed  by  exemption  of  the  timber,  might  well 
be  required  to  allow  such  use  of  the  lands  by  the  pubHc  for 
health  and  pleasure  as  might  reasonably  be  stipulated. 

This  additional  concession  to  the  public  would  certainly 
justify  additional  consideration  by  the  taxpayers  on  the 
forested  lands  from  the  legislature  and  prevent  such  con- 
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sideration  from  seeming  to  be  a  discrimination  against  the 
public. 

The  separation  of  timber  and  land  for  taxation  purposes 
would  tend  to  promote  accuracy  in  valuation. 

The  constitutions  of  some  of  the  States  do  not  permit  the 
exemption  of  timber  from  taxation.  In  such  States  a  further 
concession  should  in  my  opinion  be  made  to  expediency,  and  if 
such  States  permit  the  classification  of  property  for  taxation 
purposes  it  would  be  entirely  reasonable  to  place  immature  or 
unmerchantable  timber  upon  land  chiefly  valuable  for  timber 
growing  or  watershed  protection  in  a  separate  class  and  to  tax 
it  at  longer  than  yearly  intervals  or  at  a  lower  rate  than  other 
property  which  does  not  perform  a  commensurate  pubUc  service. 
In  other  States  relief  can  be  given  only  by  constitutional 
amendment.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  easier  to  secure  amend- 
ment along  Unes  for  which  there  are  precedents,  and  since 
exemption  has  been  so  often  given  for  property  which  performs 
a  public  service,  and  since  the  right  of  classification  is  allowed 
in  many  of  the  States  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  I  believe 
it  would  be  easier  to  secure  amendment  along  those  lines  and 
on  the  principles  here  announced  than  to  undertake  to  revolu- 
tionize the  entire  theory  of  the  taxation  laws.  Unless  the  law  to 
allow  classification  should  also  allow  a  variance  of  the  intervals 
between  payments,  exemption  is  preferable. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  eflicient 
oflScers  to  determine  what  timber  property  can  give  the  public 
protection  which  is  desired  and  what  land  is  not  more  valuable 
for  some  other  purposes ;  also  to  fix  rules  to  determine  when  the 
timber  becomes  merchantable  and  should  be  taxed.  Similar 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  administering  the  laws 
which  provide  better  facihties  for  taxing  pubHc  service  cor- 
porations, but  they  have  not  been  insurmountable;  and  since 
forest  education  is  making  great  strides  in  the  different  States 
of  both  countries,  it  is  believed  that  foresters  may  be  secured 
who  can  administer  an  improved  forest  law  along  the  fine 
indicated. 

The  Supreme  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States 
of  Maine  and  New  Jersey  have  recently  announced  decisions 
which  indicate  a  belief  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  regulate 
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cutting  upon  private  lands  or  protect  forests  and  stream  flow 
on  such  private  lands  because  of  the  public  service  of  the  forest 
and  the  streams. 

The  President  last  year  called  in  conference  the  Governors 
of  the  different  States  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  plans  to 
conserve  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States.  This 
action  was  not  taken  because  such  resources  have  been  ex- 
hausted, but  because  they  are  being  wasted,  and  because  there 
is  a  tendency  to  their  monopoly.  The  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion entirely  surmounted  party  politics.  A  voluntary,  unpaid 
and  patriotic  Congress  will  meet  in  Washington  in  the  early 
winter  to  formulate  and  recommend  conservation  legislation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  generation  to  prepare  for  its  successor 
at  least  as  favorable  an  opportunity  for  success  and  happiness 
as  it  has  enjoyed.  The  forests  and  streams,  the  fuels  and  the 
metals,  will  be  as  necessary  to  succeeding  generations  as  they  are 
to  this,  and  no  man  who  loves  his  family,  his  race  or  his  country 
can  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  constructive  legislation 
for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  And  I  believe 
that  legislation  to  provide  a  fair  taxation  for  such  resources  is 
of  prime  importance. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  these 
remarks  I  have  prepared  a  table  to  show  in  which  of  the  United 
States  the  relief  must  come  through  exemption,  classification 
or  constitutional  amendment. 

If  I  have  overlooked  important  features  of  Canadian  con- 
stitutional requirements  or  perfection  of  Canadian  laws,  I  hope 
it  will  be  attributed  to  my  lack  of  opportunity  to  inform  myself 
fully  as  to  such  constitutions  and  laws,  and  not  to  my  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  admirable  features  of  that  government, 
the  wonderful  resources  of  that  country  or  the  energy  and 
patriotism  of  its  citizens. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  the  Provinces  of  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia, 
and  to  learn  of  the  wonderful  forest,  mineral  (metal  and  coal) 
and  water-power  resources  which  are  yet  open  to  exploitation, 
acquisition  and  development  in  the  Rockies,  the  Selkirks  and 
the  Coast  Range.  I  have  seen  the  new  communities  of  the 
Western  provinces  and  have  found  there  a  happy  and  prosper- 
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ous  people,  made  so  by  the  opportunity  which  wise  laws  have 
given  to  individual  energy. 

The  following  table  shows  which  States  may  classify,  which 
may  either  exempt  or  classify  and  which  may  neither  exempt 
nor  classify,  but  must  amend  their  constitutions  to  give  relief. 


Tbesb  States  mat 

Thibb  Statu  mat 

THSga  Statss 

Thbsb  States  mat 

NBITHEB  EXEMI>T 
NOB  CLAB8IFT,   BT?T 

■zmcFT 

MAT  CLA88IFT 

CLA88IFT 

MUST  AMEND  THEIR 

CONSTITT7TIONS  TO 

GIYB  BXLIEF 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Colorado 

California 

Colorado,  planted 

Connecticut 

Connecticut 

Florida 

forests 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Delaware 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Idaho 

Idaho 

Montana 

Louisiana 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

Nevada 

Iowa 

Missouri 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Maine 

Montana 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

Rhode  Island 

Ohio 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico 

Vermont 

Oregon 

Michigan 

New  York 

South  Carolina 

Mississippi 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

Montana 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Nebraska,  planted 

Rhode  Island 

Texas 

forests 

Vermont 

UtAh 

New  Hampshire 

Virginia 

Virginia 

New  Jersey 

Wyoming 

Washin^n 

New  Mexico 

Massachusetts 

West  Vu-ginia 

New  York 

Michigan 

Rhode  Island 

Minnesota 

Vermont 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Constitutional  amendment  to  permit  classification  will  be 
submitted  at  the  next  election  to  the  voters  of  Ohio. 


FOREST  TAXATION  AND  CONSERVATION  AS 

PRACTICED  IN  CANADA 

By  Dean  B.  E.  Fbrnow 
Faculty  of  Forestry,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario 

I  TAKE  it  for  granted  that  the  title  of  the  subject  assigned 
to  me  means,  to  establish  a  relation  between  forest  conserva- 
tion and  taxation  in  Canada.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  relation 
does  not  to  my  knowledge  exist  in  Canada.  Indeed,  attempts 
at  any  kind  of  forest  conservation  are  so  few  and  inefficient  in 
this  country  that  we  can  hardly  yet  recognize  them  as  actualities. 

In  the  United  States  the  subject  of  taxation  has  been  for 
some  time  as  one  which  is  of  importance  to  the  development  of 
forestry  practices  in  the  handling  of  timber  lands,  and  the  dis- 
cussions have  charged  the  absence  of  such  practices  to  excessive 
taxation,  which  forces  the  lumberman  to  be  satisfied  with  mere 
rapid  exploitation  of  his  property  instead  of  management  for 
a  future  crop. 

It  is  argued  that  the  practice  of  forestry  needs  protection 
which  would  be  induced  by  reduction,  if  not  entire  relief,  of 
taxes  on  timberlands  under  certain  conditions.  Indeed,  there 
are  tax  release  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  several  States. 
But,  if  in  the  States  such  a  relation  between  taxation  and  forest 
destruction  could  be  proved,  —  I  have  been  on  record  for  years 
as  disbelieving  this  relation,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
extensive  investigations  of  Professor  Fairchild  have  proved  my 
views  correct,  —  in  Canada,  certainly,  the  unconservative  ex- 
ploitation of  her  timber  resources  has  not  been  due  to  excessive 
taxation.  The  bulk  of  the  timber  lands  are  in  the  ownership 
of  the  Dominion  and  provincial  governments  as  crown  lands, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  pay  any  taxes.  An  attempt  on  the  part 
of  some  municipalities  in  Ontario  to  levy  taxes  from  the  timber 
limit  holders,  who  acquire  the  right  to  cut  timber  under  license 
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from  the  government,  failed  lately,  the  courts  deciding  that 
no  tax  could  be  levied  against  the  timber  on  crown  lands;  and 
in  some  other  cases  in  which  a  timber  limit  holder  tried  to 
collect  damage  from  a  government-controlled  railroad  for  de- 
struction of  timber  by  fire,  the  full  ownership  of  the  land  in  the 
crown,  in  spite  of  having  given  the  right  of  despoiUng  it  of  its 
value,  has  been  sustained. 

The  taxes  against  private  forest  lands,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
so  low  that  owners  do  not  seem  to  find  any  reason  to  complain, 
nor  is  there  usually  a  change  made  in  the  assessment  when  the 
timber  is  cut,  although  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  methods  of 
assessment,  and  every  tax  assessor  is  a  law  unto  himself,  as  in 
the  States. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  clamor  for  tax  reduction,  and  no  influ- 
ence of  taxation  on  the  treatment  of  forest  property. 

Nevertheless,  some  enthusiastic  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Ontario,  believing  that  it  was  desirable  to  encourage  reforesta- 
tion of  waste  lands,  especially  in  the  peninsula  of  Ontario,  — 
which  is  largely  deforested  and  suffers,  indeed,  in  parts,  from 
both  lack  of  wood  supplies  and  of  forest  cover,  —  had  an  act 
passed  in  1906  (6  Edward  VII)  permitting  the  council  of  a 
township  to  exempt  "woodlands"  in  whole  or  part  from  munici- 
pal taxation,  not  more  than  one  acre  in  ten,  and  not  more  than 
25  acres  held  by  a  single  owner.  The  description  of  woodland 
in  the  act  is  interesting,  having  in  view  a  park  rather  than  a 
timber  forest.  It  requires  400  trees  per  acre  of  all  sizes,  or 
300  measuring  over  two  inches,  or  200  over  5  inches,  or  100  over 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  naming  the  species  permissible. 

No  results  of  this  "  beneficial "  legislation  are  on  record.  But 
the  existence  of  this  statute  may  give  me  an  excuse  to  discuss 
the  possible  efficacy  of  such  legislation. 

While,  no  doubt^  the  tax  power  can  be  used  to  encourage 
or  discourage  certain  practices,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
other  powerful  influences  are  also  at  work,  which  may  encourage 
or  discourage  the  other  way. 

Rising  prices  in  the  market  are  persuasive  arguments  for 
cutting  now,  destructive  fires  threaten  present  utilization,  the 
long  time  element  in  the  maturing  of  timber  discourages  the 
average  man  from  placing  his  funds  in  such  investment. 
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Is  it  not  patent  that  the  artificial  encouragement  of  the  tax 
release  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  forces  which  pull  the  other 
way? 

Where  uncut  virgin  timber  lands  are  concerned,  the  rise  of 
price  of  wood,  which  for  the  poorest  woods  has  doubled  in  the 
last  decade,  is  a  greater  incentive  to  cut  than  any  tax  reduction 
could  ever  be.  When  cut-over  lands  are  concerned,  the  mere 
let-alone  poUcy  is  no  virtue  to  be  rewarded,  but  an  unfortunate 
necessity  which  the  owner  cannot  help.  Unless  he  does  some 
tangible  work  towards  improving  the  crop  and  replenishing  the 
poorly  stocked  areas  with  desirable  kinds,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
consideration.  When  new  plantations  are  concerned,  the  initial 
expense  of  planting  is  so  much  greater  than  the  capitaUzed 
value  of  any  tax  release,  that  the  latter  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered an  incentive  to  make  the  expenditure  of  the  former. 
Few  good  plantations  could  be  made  for  less  than  $8  to  $10 
pet  acre,  while  the  capitalized  value  of  a  tax  of  10  cents  per 
acre,  an  excessive  figure  for  a  period  of  20  years,  the  time 
usually  provided,  would  not  amount  to  more  than  $1.25. 

An  equitable  tax  is  all  that  foresters  need  and  should  ask  for. 
Since,  however,  an  acre  of  timber  yields  only  periodic  returns, 
the  greater  part  of  the  tax  should  fall  due  when  the  timber  is 
cut,  the  deferred  tax  bearing  a  fair  relation  to  the  net  yield  of 
the  property.  The  same  principles  a  century  or  more  of  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  correct  in  Germany  are  applicable  here, 
albeit  with  some  minor  modifications  in  practice.  They  recog- 
nize that  annual  taxes  are  necessary  to  levy,  since  administra- 
tions need  funds  annually  and  cannot  be  dependent  on  the  whim 
of  owners  as  to  when  and  how  much  they  propose  to  cut,  and 
hence  a  regular  annual  tax  must  be  levied.  At  the  same  time 
the  intermittency  and  irregularity  of  income  from  forest  proper- 
ties is  recognized,  on  account  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  income, 
the  payment  of  taxes  is  a  hardship.  This  clash  of  public  and 
private  interest  is  overcome  by  a  mixed  taxation,  namely,  a 
land  tax  levied  as  the  stumpage  becomes  available.  Where  a 
sustained  yield  management  exists,  i.e.  one  so  arranged  that 
the  forest  property  yields  an  annual  cut  continuously  —  a  condi- 
tion now  very  general  in  Germany  —  the  value  of  the  "  growing 
stock"  —  that  is,  the  wood  capital  represented  in  the  series  of 
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stands  of  different  age  which  must  be  in  existence  to  permit 
this  annual  cut  —  forms  the  basis  of  the  assessment  in  addi- 
tion to  the  soil  capital,  based  on  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
soil  —  the  "soil  rent"  value.  This  productiveness  is  deter- 
mined once  for  all  by  experts.  Even  with  us,  there  would  be 
now  enough  knowledge  in  existence  to  make  approximate 
estimates  as  to  whether  certain  soils  are  capable  of  producing 
at  least  one  half,  or  three  quarters,  or  one  cord,  etc.,  per  acre. 
It  will  of  course  be  the  lowest,  the  "wrecking"  value,  not 
the  highest  or  best  production,  that  would  form  the  basis  of 
assessment. 

In  Wiirtemberg  a  revision  of  the  tax  law  was  effected  in  1905, 
following  closely  the  Prussian  precedent.  Both  State  and 
county  taxes  are  assessed  against  forest  property.  For  State 
purposes  the  taxable  income  is  the  actual  result,  cash  or  credit 
of  the  regular  cut,  principal  and  intermediary  harvest.  The 
domestic  consumption  of  the  owner  at  local  average  prices  is 
considered  income  as  well.  Extraordinary  cuts  are  taxed  if 
they  are  made  to  secure  cash  or  to  change  the  use  of  the  ai'ea, 
as  for  farm  purposes;  but,  if  occasioned  by  natural  disaster, 
like  windfall,  insect  pests,  snow  breakage,  etc.,  the  results  are 
not  considered  taxable  income,  for  this  enforced  cut  is  con- 
sidered a  misfortune,  a  loss  against  the  owner's  interests,  because 
it  disturbs  his  regular  management. 

As  expenses  are  charged,  not  only  all  the  usual  expenditures 
incurred  in  the  management,  but  the  cost  of  new  plantations 
also,  and  bad  debts  of  former  years  if  they  had  been  figured  as 
income;  but  costs  occasioned  by  extraordinary  cuts,  including 
those  of  reforestation,  do  not  figure  any  more  than  the  income 
from  such  untimely  utilization. 

Besides  this  income  tax  the  hitherto  customary  realty  or  soil 
tax  is  continued  at  a  reduced  rate.  This  is  based,  not  on  the 
income,  but  on  the  possible  net  yield,  —  the  possibiliti  of  the 
French,  —  and  this  yield  capacity  is  determined  once  for  all  by 
experts,  after  classification  of  the  land  according  to  quality. 
This  assessment  of  the  so-called  "tax  capital,*'  which  does  not 
consider  individual  conditions  or  special  methods  of  manage- 
ment, is  supposed  to  hold  good  for  a  long  period,  and  is  changed 
only  when  changes  in  use  and  in  property  conditions  arise. 
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For  municipal  taxation  this  tax  capital  forms  the  basis,  the 
annual  county  or  town  expenditure,  as  far  as  not  otherwise 
satisfied,  being  apportioned  among  the  owners.  The  rate  on 
the  tax  capital  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  in  1906  was  twenty 
mills  —  the  same  as  on  real  estate  in  Toronto.  The  rate  on 
incomes  is  determined  every  two  years.  The  law,  however, 
states  a  normal  rate  on  a  sliding  scale  which  varies  between 
two  and  five  marks,  according  to  size  of  income. 

It  will,  to  be  sure,  take  a  long  time  before  such  scientific  pro- 
cedure will  and  can  be  applied  under  our  crude  conditions,  but 
it  points  the  goal  towards  which  eventually  we  must  travel. 

There  is  one  other  form  of  taxation  which  has  sometimes 
been  believed  to  have  a  bearing  on  forestry  practices,  namely, 
a  customs  tariff.  I  remember  a  committee  of  lumbermen 
waiting  on  me  at  Washington  to  ask  me  to  assist  their  tariff 
agitation  by  an  argument  which  should  show  that  a  tariff  of 
$2  per  1000  feet  would  promote  forestry.  I  promised  to  do  so, 
if  they  in  turn  could  vouch  that  at  least  one  half  of  this  tax 
on  the  public  would  find  its  way  from  their  pockets  into  the 
woods  for  improved  practice.  Needless  to  say,  that  the  argu- 
ment was  not  called  for.  Where,  as  in  Germany,  a  well-estab- 
lished forestry  system  needs  protection  against  the  imports 
from  exploiting  countries,  the  argument  might  appear  reason- 
able ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  there  the  tariff  duty  was 
counterbalanced  by  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  of  the  exploit- 
ing countries,  and  has  not  had  the  desired  effect.  Theoretic- 
ally, an  import  duty  on  lumber  should  make  timber  lands  so 
valuable  as  to  induce  the  conservative  use  of  them ;  practically, 
such  a  result  has  not  been  experienced,  the  present  dollar  being 
a  greater  attraction  than  the  possible  future  two. 

But,  while  forestry  practices  may  not  be  induced  by  tariffs, 
industrial  development  based  on  a  domestic  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial may.  Whether,  for  instance,  the  pulp  wood  of  Canada 
should  be  sent  to  United  States  paper  mills,  or,  by  preventing  its 
export,  the  establishment  of  such  mills  in  Canada  should  be 
fostered,  this  question  is  one  of  greatest  fiscal  importance  to 
Canada. 

I  may  add  only  a  few  words  regarding  a  feature  in  the 
administration  of  Canadian  timber  lands  which  apparently  be- 
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longs  to  the  subject  in  hand,  as  it  involves  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  taxation  which  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  forest 
conservation. 

In  disposing  of  timber  limits  the  governments  divide  payments 
into  three  parts,  namely,  a  bonus,  i.e.  a  lump  sum  bid  which  is 
paid  at  time  of  securing  limits  at  an  auction;  timber  dues  per 
unit  (cubic  foot,  cord,  feet  board  measure)  collected  when  timber 
is  cut;  and  a  ground  rent,  which,  being  paid  annually,  appears 
like  a  tax,  but  in  reality  is  only  a  fee  paid  to  retain  the  right 
to  cut  timber  on  the  limits.  It  is  levied  per  square  mile,  is 
uniform,  i.e.  independent  of  values,  and  mostly  nominal,  from 
$2  to  $8  per  square  mile,  except  in  British  Columbia,  where  it 
is  $140. 

This  latter  amount  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  deter,  or  at 
least  check,  speculation,  which  it  apparently  has  not  done,  and 
it  may  be  instrumental  in  hastening  forest  destruction.  After 
nearly  all  the  available  timber  in  the  province  has  been  covered 
by  licenses  which  are  to  run  for  20  years,  the  argument  is  made 
by  the  limit  holders,  that  they  will  be  forced  to  practice  de- 
structive lumbering,  while  if  the  licenses  were  made  perpetual, 
they  might  be  induced  to  practice  forestry. 

The  writer  is  not  convinced  that  other  factors,  Uke  the  fear 
of  loss  by  forest  fires,  the  requirements  of  established  mill 
capacities,  and  especially  the  golden  harvest  which  rapidly 
rising  wood  prices  promise,  will  not  be  stronger  influences 
toward  a  continuance  of  present  destructive  practices,  than 
either  a  reduction  of  the  ground  rent  or  a  perpetual  exclusion  of 
the  government  from  managing  its  property  rationally. 

That  the  present  methods  of  disposing  of  timber  on  crown 
lands  are  most  inimical  to  forest  conservation  could  be  readily 
proven.  This  is,  however,  not  a  question  of  taxation,  which, 
as  I  have  shown,  is  in  Canada  as  yet  of  no  moment,  but  may 
become  so,  in  the  not  very  distant  future,  when  the  incomes  of 
the  province  from  the  timber  limits  shall  have  ceased,  because 
the  commercial  timber  is  exhausted. 
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Chairman  :  This  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Lawson  Purdy  (New  York) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
know  enough  to  discuss  this  subject  very  much,  but  I  cannot 
allow  the  opportunity  to  go  by  without  saying  that  I  have 
heard  a  great  many  papers  on  taxation,  a  very  great  many 
papers,  and  I  don't  know  when  I  have  heard  papers  so  clear,  so 
well  reasoned,  devoted  to  subjects  of  such  supreme  importance 
as  the  papers  to  which  we  have  listened  to-night.     {Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Easterday  (Washington) :  I  come  from  the  State 
of  Washington  where  160  acres  may  have  timber  to  the  reason- 
able value  of  $100,000.  In  the  past  we  have  valued  this  timber 
in  the  same  haphazard  manner  as  is  spoken  of  by  the  Professor 
from  Yale.  We  have  now  reached  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
scientific  method  in  which  practical  equality  is  done  to  all 
timber  landowners  under  the  present  law.  Timber  trees  have 
the  same  value  as  a  sheep,  a  cow  or  a  horse.  That  is,  a  small 
tree  is  worth  $2,  larger  trees  are  worth  $25,  and  many  trees 
are  worth  $100.  If  your  assessor  should  go  into  a  field  and 
come  back  to  the  assessing  board  and  say,  "I  have  valued 
160  acres  of  sheep,"  the  boss  would  say  something  that  I  don't 
care  to  repeat,  and  send  him  back  to  count  them.  We  have 
counted  our  trees,  and  when  we  count  the  tree,  we  estimate  its 
value.  The  report  that  comes  in  shows  every  foot  of  timber 
on  every  subdivision  of  ten  acres.  It  shows  the  character  of 
the  timber.  It  shows  whether  it  is  mature  or  second  growth. 
It  shows  the  number  of  commercial  poles  and  ties.  It  shows 
the  contour  of  the  country.  It  shows  the  revenues  and  the 
accumulations  and  everything  else  pertaining  to  a  full  and 
complete  knowledge  of  that  160  acres  of  land.  It  cost  some 
money  to  do  this  the  first  time,  but  when  you  once  have  that 
cruise,  it  is  good  for  fifty  years.  A  high  school  boy  can  sit 
down,  and  taking  the  market  values  of  timber,  or  the  accredited 
ratios  of  increase,  can  figure  over  any  160  acres  in  your  town- 
ship or  State  in  a  very  short  time.     Not  to  go  at  this  in  a 
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practical  way  seems  to  me" to  be  folly;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  result  of  exemption,  or  this  or  that  or  the  other, 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  in  a  practical  way  is  to  count 
your  trees.  The  owners  of  this  property  will  report  from  time 
to  time  of  burnings  or  of  cuttings,  and  reductions  can  be  made. 
You  have  a  complete  map,  a  complete  record,  and  you  have  it 
for  all  time  to  come.  In  the  State  of  Washington  this  cruise 
of  the  timber  lands  and  the  counting  of  the  trees  not  only  re- 
sults in  doubling  and  trebUng  the  valuation  of  all  timber  lands, 
but  it  puts  practical  and  approximate  equality  between  owners 
in  ascertaining  the  lands  that  were  heavily  timbered  and  those 
which  had  no  timber.  I  would  call  attention  again  to  the 
benefits  of  this  practical  cruise  and  contour  and  exploitation 
to  your  commissioners  who  build  the  roads.  It  will  be  a  benefit 
to  buyer  and  to  seller.  It  will  be  a  benefit  to  prospective  log- 
ging roads  or  prospective  railroads.  In  fact,  the  lone  fisher- 
man can  well  study  these  maps,  and  perhaps  get  an  inkling 
or  a  notion  as  to  where  he  can  do  best  in  the  day's  outing  with 
the  rod  and  reel.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  F.  M.  Lee  (Mississippi) :  The  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  somewhat  the  advantage  of  me.  Every  two  years  our 
timber  lands  are  estimated  and  assessed.  Once  in  two  years 
this  is  done.  The  lands  are  valued  differently.  They  are 
valued  in  proportion  to  the  lumber  that  they  will  yield,  or  to 
the  worth  of  the  timber  that  then  is  on  them.  For  that  rea- 
son I  say  the  gentleman  from  Washington  has  considerably  the 
advantage.  We  are  certain  we  could  not  let  it  last  for  fifty 
years,  but  it  only  lasts  with  us  for  two  years  and  must  be 
repeated.  The  timber  that  has  been  taken  off  in  that  two 
years  has  then  reduced  the  stumpage,  and  it  is  assessed  at  a 
lower  price.  For  instance,  our  timber  land  is  assessed,  much 
of  it,  at  $20  an  acre  on  down  to  $2  an  acre  —  lower  even  than 
our  farm  lands,  because  the  farm  land  is  bringing  something; 
there  is  something  being  taken  off;  something  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country.  But  the  stumpage  has  nothing  except  its 
market  value.  That  is  about  the  way  we  handle  our  business, 
and  we  feel  satisfied  that  we  are  doing  nicely.  As  fast  as  the 
timber  is  taken  off  the  land  is  put  into  cultivation,  because  it 
is  alluvial  and  productive  land.    Thereby  we  build  not  only 
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cities  right  around  us,  but  we  are  aiding  foreign  countries 
because  we  are  furnishing  traffic.     (Applause.) 

Dk.  W.  I.  Chamberlain  (Ohio) :  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
very  great  question  has  not  been  exploited  here  in  the  matter 
of  forestry  to  the  extent  that  it  would  bear.  Ohio  is  suffering 
deforestation,  and  the  tendency  and  the  thought  now  is  to 
reforest  our  State  to  some  extent.  Before  anybody  had  appre- 
ciated the  fact,  the  forests  were  in  a  large  degree  removed,  and 
their  absence  has  exercised  a  very  disastrous  climatic  effect  in 
our  State.  That  is  to  say,  our  State  in  large  degree  is  rolling, 
and  when  we  are  blessed  with  rain,  the  trees,  the  humus  and  the 
leaves  in  the  forest  take  up  that  rain  and  hold  it  and  release 
it  as  it  is  needed,  whereas  when  the  forests  are  gone  we  are 
subject  to  freshets  and  drought.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  has  not  been  brought  out.  Of  course  in  Washington 
they  have  very  fertile  soil;  their  State  is  new;  but  in  the  older 
States  the  pioneer  farmer  deforested  our  State.  The  mill  and 
the  farmer  have  robbed  it  of  its  fertility,  and  the  modem  thought 
is  that  the  modern  farmer  has  got  to  restore  both.     (Applause.) 

Mb,  J,  J.  Thomas  (Utah) :  I  would  like  a  little  explanation 
as  to  the  conclusions  that  both  these  gentlemen  came  to  — 
as  to  how  the  remitting  of  the  taxes  would  result  in  replanting 
those  lands  from  which  the  trees  have  been  taken.  Would 
the  remitting  of  the  taxes  induce  men  who  have  gone  upon  this 
land  for  the  purpose  of  taking  this  timber,  and  who  have  sold 
it  to  some  lumber  company,  would  that  induce  them  to  replant 
the  land?     I  confess  I  have  some  doubts  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Shaw:  I  heard  that  answered  in  Michigan.  I  heard 
Mr,  Ward,  who  ia  the  largest  timber  owner  in  Michigan,  and 
Mr,  Linden,  who  belongs  to  an  estate  that  is  the  largest  timber 
owner,  say  that  they  would  undertake  it.  That  is  in  the  State 
I  mentioned  that  has  six  milHon  acres  on  its  delinquent  tax 
list,  and  they  are  utterly  worthless;  nobody  is  doing  anything 
about  it.  The  taxes  in  Michigan  are  locally  assessed,  and  in 
some  cases  excessive,  but  it  would  certainly  be  an  item  any- 
where toward  forestry,  and  in  that  State  which  presents  about 
the  worst  and  most  extreme  condition,  these  men  with  the 
ability  and  the  funds  and  the  experience  said  they  would  under- 
take the  work. 
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Mr.  Thomas:  By  remitting  the  taxes,  do  you  mean  from 
the  time  the  trees  are  planted  until  they  reach  sufficient  growth 
to  cut  again  ? 

Mr.  Shaw:  My  proposition  was  somewhat  different  from 
Professor  Fairchild's  —  to  tax  the  land  at  its  actual  value  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Thomas  :  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at. 

Mr.  Shaw  :  Never  release  that,  because  a  farmer  that  raises 
something  else  has  to  pay  taxes  on  his  land,  and  he  would  not 
assent  to  that  discrimination;  but  exempt  the  timber  until 
it  could  be  reasonably  cut,  until  it  was  merchantable,  and  then 
tax  it. 

Mr.  Purdy:  In  the  State  of  California,  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  sajdng  the  constitution  provides  that  land  under  culti- 
vation shall  not  be  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  land 
similarly  situated  which  is  not  cultivated. 

Mr.  Shaw:  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Purdy:  The  principle  which  is  embodied  in  the  Cali- 
fornia constitution  would  be  appUcable  if  the  forest  is  treated 
and  considered  as  crop,  which  undoubtedly  it  is,  only  it  is  one 
of  slow  growth. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Pleydell:  This  is  a  very  practical  matter  in  New 
York.  There  was  a  bill  before  the  last  legislature  to  encourage 
the  reforesting  of  lands  by  exempting  all  growing  timber  from 
taxation  until  it  had  reached  maturity.  This  was  the  intention 
of  the  bill,  and  I  was  in  conference  off  and  on  for  two  or  three 
months  both  with  the  Forest  Service  and  members  of  the 
legislature.  The  bill  was  amended  several  times,  but  not  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  New  York  Tax  Reform  Association,  and 
finally  they  protested  to  the  Governor,  who  vetoed  it;  the 
principal  protest  was  against  the  feature  which  Mr.  Shaw  has 
pointed  out  as  a  possible  danger  in  forest  exemption  laws. 
The  bill  unfortunately  provided  that  when  the  land,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  value,  was  replanted,  it  should  not  be  valued  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  most  barren  land  in  the  tax  district.  This, 
as  was  clearly  shown,  would  encourage  speculation  in  sub- 
urban lands,  in  some  instances  even  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  is  a  proper  thing  to  encourage  forestry.  More  trees  are 
needed  in  New  York, — that  State  is  different  from  Washington, 
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— and  there  is  a  tendency  to  check  reforesting  by  the  tax 
burden.  You  all  know  that  trees  are  a  fifty-year  crop,  and 
when  you  put  them  on  the  roll  every  year,  they  are  taxed  fifty 
times  before  they  are  cut. 

The  practice  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  is  not  really  to 
add  much  to  the  assessment  —  in  most  cases  to  add  nothing 
to  the  assessment  —  of  ordinary  farm  land  because  it  has 
some  woods  on  it.  The  assessor  puts  down  fifty  acres  of  clear 
land  on  the  same  basis  as  a  similar  tract  that  has  some  trees 
on  it.  But  where  a  man  undertakes  to  reforest  his  land 
scientifically,  and  the  trees  grow  well,  the  assessor  looks  upon 
that  just  as  he  looks  on  the  repainting  of  a  building,  or  the 
putting  up  of  a  new  barn,  —  as  something  that  must  immedi- 
ately go  down  on  the  tax  list.  The  purpose  of  the  forestry 
department  is  to  encourage  reforesting  by  exempting  the  trees 
while  immature,  and  assessing  the  stumpage  when  the  trees  are 
cut.  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  view  expressed  by  Mr. 
Shaw. 

It  seems,  furthermore,  that  there  are  two  things  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  discussing  the  connection  between  forestry  and 
taxation : 

First,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  forests  so  as  to  preserve 
watersheds,  we  must  do  one  of  two  things  ^ — either  make 
some  special  provision  or  agreement  with  the  owners  of  that 
land  by  which,  in  return  for  exemption,  they  will  let  their 
matured  timber  stand  so  as  to  protect  the  watershed  within 
a  certain  area,  or  have  the  State  own  the  watershed  land,  as  is 
largely  done  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Second,  to  encourage  the  general  growth  of  timber  through 
the  country  districts  which  are  not  the  chief  watersheds,  we  must 
exempt  the  trees  from  taxation,  automatically,  without  any 
forest  inspection,  so  that  the  ordinary  farmer  can  get  the 
benefit  of  whatever  exemption  is  granted  to  his  wood  land  on 
the  basis  of  a  fifty-year  crop.  The  ordinary  farmer  should 
be  able  to  get  that  exemption  without  going  through  any 
red  tape  and  appljdng  to  headquarters  to  have  his  land  in- 
spected ;  that  is  more  routine  to  which  he  is  not  accustomed. 

It  seems  to  me  the  true  principle  that  we  must  come  to 
is  to  value  timber  lands  as  if  the  land  were  stripped  of  trees; 
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according  to  what  it  would  be  worth  to  own  that  land  as  an 
opportunity  for  planting  trees  or  other  uses.  Then  exempt  the 
growing  timber,  at  least  until  such  time  as  it  is  a  marketable 
crop,  if  we  cannot  have  entire  exemption.  We  may  have  to 
compromise  with  some  kind  of  a  stumpage  tax  that  will  put  a 
low  rate  on  timber. 

Mr.  William  B.  Fellows  (New  Hampshire) :  I  wish  somebody 
would  answer  this  question.  Now  we  have  a  "  General  Prop- 
erty Tax, "  as  it  is  termed  in  the  United  States,  and  we  shall 
have  it  until  more  people  become  more  conscientious  than  they 
are  down  there;  in  other  words,  they  won't  pay  an  income  tax. 
Now,  what  is  there  between  man  and  man?  A  person  has  got 
a  house  worth  $5000,  and  it  is  taxed  presumably  for  that. 
Another  man  has  a  piece  of  timber  land  which  will  readily  sell 
on  the  market  for  $5000.  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  taxed  for  $5000  while  the  other  man  is  taxed  for  $5000  ? 
That  is  a  question  that  is  troubUng  us  somewhat.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  been  referred  to.  Mr.  Foster,  who  represented  the 
department  in  Washington,  was  there  some  months  this  sum- 
mer, and  he  found  prevailing  those  conditions  that  have  been 
spoken  of  here  to-night.  His  conclusion  was  that  although 
what  was  done  there  was  done  illegally,  yet  practically  the 
problem  would  be  solved  by  the  practical  exemptions  made 
by  the  selectmen.  Now,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reforest  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  They  are  owned  largely 
by  the  farmers,  who  want  to  get  money  out  of  the  timber,  and 
will  get  the  money  out  of  it  so  long  as  they  can  get  their  price 
without  any  question  of  what  they  are  to  be  taxed.  If  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  or  the  United  States  should  make  a 
forest  estate  of  New  Hampshire,  there  would  be  hardly  any 
land  left  for  an  individual  person,  because  you  know  that  about 
all  New  Hampshire  is  set  up  on  edge.  (Laughter.)  That 
causes  me  to  present  the  question,  What  is  to  be  fair  between 
man  and  man  in  a  State  like  New  Hampshire  where  you  tax 
property  and  you  tax  but  Uttle  of  that  ?  All  that  we  tax  now 
is  the  real  estate  and  a  few  manufacturing  corporations  that 
we  have  got.  People  are  claiming  that  public  service  corpora- 
tions are  not  pajdng  enough  taxes.  I  don't  know  as  they  are, 
but  certainly  the  timber  people  that  I  have  knowledge  of  are 
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not  paying  any  greater  proportion  of  tax  than  are  the  public 
service  corporations. 

Mr.  Pleydell:  Answering  one  point  there  briefly  I  would 
say  that  as  a  house  usually  takes  six  months  to  be  put  up,  we 
do  not  tax  a  man  while  the  house  is  growing,  and  we  don't  put 
a  tax  on  until  he  gets  the  use  of  it,  and  we  do  not  tax  field 
crops  while  they  are  growing.  In  New  York  the  assessors  go 
out  in  May  when  the  farmer  has  sold  his  crop  and  has  not 
planted  the  new  one.  In  practice  they  don't  tax  the  growing 
crop,  and  therefore  in  practice  they  should  not  tax  the  growing 
timber.  At  present  it  is  taxed  every  year,  and  it  takes  fifty 
years  to  grow. 

Mr.  Shaw:  I  think  Mr.  Fellows  lost  the  point  that  I  intended 
to  make,  and  that  was  that  the  forest  was  entitled  to  an  ex- 
emption if  at  all  because  of  the  public  service  it  performed; 
because  it  helps  the  water  flow ;  it  contributes  to  the  health  of 
the  State;  it  protects  the  farms  below.  Under  this  scheme, 
if  enacted,  a  man  will  not  be  at  liberty  to  cut  that  $5000  of 
timber  off  whenever  he  feels  hke  it,  but  he  will  have  to  agree 
with  the  State  to  leave  a  certain  proportion  that  may  be  fixed 
by  a  State  officer,  and  let  that  stay  there  to  perform  those  pub- 
lic services. 

Mr.  Fellows:  The  people  of  Ohio  are  coming  to  our  State 
because  they  say  the  question  of  taxes  are  so  much  better 
than  they  are  in  Ohio.  They  would  rather  give  up  their 
reaidences  there  and  come  to  New  Hampshire  and  live. 
(Laughter.) 

pROFBasoR  Fairchild:  As  I  look  at  it,  the  scientific  taxa- 
tion of  forests  does  not  imply  that  a  forest  shall  be  taxed  at  a 
lower  rate  than  other  lands.  Whether  they  shall  be  is  rather 
for  the  jurist  than  the  economist.  The  scientific  way  to  look 
st  it  is  how  the  forest  can  be  made  to  bear  the  same  relative 
burden  as  other  kinds  of  wealth.  That  is  the  idea  which  I  am 
trying  to  find  a  way  of  putting  ioto  practice.  But  to  tax  the 
forest  at  the  same  relative  rate  as  other  kinds  of  wealth  does 
not  involve  that  since  a  house  is  taxed  every  year  a  forest  should 
also  be  taxed  every  year.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  make  an 
income  tax  a  tax  of  the  yield  which  shall  be  exactly  equivalent 
to  a  tax  on  the  value.     An  income  tax  coming  once  in  so  many 
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years  could  be  fixed  at  the  same  ratio  of  value  as  a  tax  that 
comes  on  a  house  every  year. 

Mr.  Morrill  N.  Drew  (Maine) :  We  have  an  area  of  about 
ten  million  acres  of  spruce  that  is  not  in  the  incorporated 
townships.  Those  ten  million  acres  are  yielding  to  the  land- 
owner from  two  and  one  half  to  three  million  dollars  per  aimum 
net.  The  property  in  the  incorporated  townships  and  cities 
bears  a  burden  of  about  twenty-one  mills  on  the  dollar.  This 
forest  property  bears  a  burden  of  about  five  mills  on  the  dollar. 
The  total  tax  on  wild  land  in  Maine  to-day  does  not  exceed 
one  and  one-quarter  cents  per  acre;  and  with  that  low  rate  of 
taxation  we  have  seen  no  wild  landowner  starting  out  to  re- 
forest his  land  where  he  can  cut  over  or  burn.  Now,  the  problem 
with  us,  and  the  problem  that  we  have  hard  work  to  make  the 
average  taxpayer  think  is  right,  is  that  if  he  takes  $100,000 
and  goes  down  in  the  town  and  invests  it  in  a  manufactory  and 
helps  to  build  up  the  town,  gives  employment  to  people,  he 
must  pay  an  annual  tax  of  over  $2000  a  year  on  his  property, 
whereas  if  he  invests  it  in  wild  lands  he  pays  one  quarter  of 
that  tax.  It  is  hard  work  to  make  a  manufacturer  and  farmer 
see  why  that  $100,000  in  the  wild  lands  should  not  pay  at  least 
as  much  as  he.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  talking  about  exempting  the 
forest  from  taxation,  spoke  of  exempting  it  till  it  matured, 
speaking  of  fifty  or  sixty  years.  In  Maine  our  land  may  be 
different,  and  also  our  mode  of  operation,  but  the  land  agent 
tells  us  that  those  wild  lands  can  yield  a  crop  so  as  to  net  the 
landowner  two  and  one  half  million  dollars  per  annum  for 
them,  provided  the  forest  is  not  burned.  We  know  that  men 
in  operating  the  spruce  only  cut  the  large  trees  down  to  10" 
or  12"  at  the  stump,  and  lumber  operators  tell  me  that  in  so 
operating  the  land  if  they  cut  two  or  three  millions  ofiF  the 
township  this  year  in  that  manner,  in  ten  years  from  now  they 
can  go  over  the  same  land  and  cut  the  same  amount  of  spiTice. 
Now  that  is  one  reason  why  delegations  from  Maine  have  come 
here,  to  have  Mr.  Shaw  and  others  tell  us  whether  or  not  we 
can  make  the  wild  landowner  pay  at  least  as  much  taxes,  but 
not  more.  We  don't  want  him  to  pay  more;  we  want  him  to 
pay  at  least  as  much.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  thinks  a 
tax  of  a  cent  and  a  half  an  acre  on  green  land  would  have  a 
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tendency  to  make  the  wild  landowner  cut  his  land  hard,  or 
strip  it.  \. 

Mr  Shaw  :  That  would  seem  to  me  like  a  small  tax. 

Mr.  Drew  :  Would  three  cents  an  acre  do  ? 

Mr.  Shaw:  I  would  not  wish  to  answer  a  question  as  to  a 
particular  locality  without  knowing  the  conditions  that  sur- 
round it.  I  do  not  know  the  conditions  in  Maine.  You  are 
very  fortunate  in  one  thing,  as  I  would  gather  from  your  re- 
marks—  that  the  people  are  cutting  conservatively  only  the 
large  trees.  If  they  were  cutting  as  they  do  in  Michigan,  I 
think  you  would  be  more  of  an  advocate  of  reforestation. 

Mr.  Drew:  I  am  an  advocate  of  reforestation,  and  I  think 
when  the  tax  is  only  one  and  one  half  cents,  it  is  not  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Shaw  :  I  don't  know  the  conditions  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Drew:  We  will  be  glad  to  have  some  one  coming  down 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  Shaw  :  Mr.  Pinchot  will  be  glad  to  send  somebody. 

Mr.  William  H.  Corbin  (Connecticut) :  We  have  a  law  which 
exempts  tree  plantations  for  twenty  years  after  the  growth  has 
reached  a  height  of  six  feet,  and  the  result  in  Connecticut  is 
that  the  spare  timber  is  cut  oflf  and  there  has  been  very  little 
reforesting.  It  has  commenced  a  little,  but  mostly  by  people 
from  outside  the  towns  who  are  wealthy  men  and  have  come 
in  and  bought  a  piece  of  land  and  planted  forests;  but  the 
average  owner  in  the  township  of  the  land  and  the  timber  has 
sold  his  timber  and  cut  it  oflF  and  allowed  the  land  to  remain 
to  grow  up  to  brambles.  What  we  want  in  Connecticut 
is  something  to  induce  the  farmer  or  the  owner  of  that  land, 
when  he  cuts  it  ofiF,  to  see  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  from  a 
business  standpoint  immediately  to  reforest.  That  land  is 
supposed  to  be  taxed  the  same  value  as  contiguous  land  that 
is  not  used  for  forest.  So  that  we  have  the  elements  there  that 
have  been  mentioned  here;  but  we  would  like  to  know  from 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  on  what  basis  he  taxes  the 
spruce  after  he  has  counted  them.  Does  he  tax  them  at  full 
value  or  at  a  lower  price? 

Mr.  Easterday  :  The  same  as  other  property. 

Mr.  Corbin  :  Is  that  an  incentive  to  reforest  what  has  been 
cut  oflF? 
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Mr.  Easterday:  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  James  M.  Brown  (Ohio) :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  what  he  thinks  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  taxing,  or  exemption  from  taxation,  to  induce  his 
neighbors  to  fertilize  and  produce  the  trees  from  the  land.  I 
once  heard  a  man  from  Connecticut  say  that  the  land  was  so 
poor  as  a  general  thing  that  they  could  not  ensure  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  without  fertilizer.     {LaiLghter.) 

Mr.  Corbin  (Connecticut) :  Not  having  been  in  that  condi- 
tion I  could  not  testify  to  the  effect  of  fertilizer,  but  I  know  I 
was  born  in  a  town  where  it  was  necessary  to  sharpen  the 
sheep's  noses  so  as  to  let  them  feed  between  the  rocks.  (Lav{ih- 
ter.)  That  very  town  has  cut  oflf  probably  more  white  pine 
than  any  town  of  its  size  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  They 
are  commencing  there  to  plant  white  pine  forests,  mostly  by 
outside  capital;  but  still  the  people  in  that  small  town  of 
Union  feel  that  they  ought  to  replant  the  land  that  has  been 
cut  oflf.  I  think  our  period  of  exemption  is  long  enough,  but 
what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  show  to  these  men  that  on  a  busi- 
ness basis  they  can  aflford  to  plant  this  land  to  forest,  and  that 
their  children,  at  least,  will  reap  a  fair  return  from  their  invest- 
ment. I  cannot  quite  feel  that  taxation  at  full  value  for  a 
period  of  26  plus  14  or  15  years  would  make  them  see  that. 

As  to  the  value  of  farm  land  in  Connecticut  the  lowest  aver- 
age assessed  valuation  for  any  county  returned  by  the  assessors 
to  the  tax  commissioner  last  year  was  $9  per  acre  on  a  basis 
of  not  over  70  per  cent  of  a  fair  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  best  tobacco  land  is  held  by  the  owners  above  $500  per 
acre. 

Dr.  Fernow  :  I  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  all  the 
discussion.  This  is  the  subject  that  I  have  thought  of  for 
probably  thirty  years  and  come  to  conclusions  myself.  Ex- 
emption from  taxation  would  imply  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  cash  to  be  had.  Plantation  mean's  an  expenditure 
of  money.  Now,  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  balance  these  two, 
expenditure  and  income,  and  when  you  find  that  you  have  to 
spend  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  as  the  exemption 
sum  which  the  release  of  the  taxes  would  give,  you  can  under- 
stand why  there  is  no  response  to  those  tax  release  laws  which 
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have  been  in  existence  over  in  the  United  States  for  fifty  years. 
Reforestation  can  be  encouraged,  provided  there  is  encourage- 
ment in  one  direction,  that  is,  protection  against  fire.  As  it  is 
a  long-winded  crop,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years,  there  is 
not  an  incentive  for  a  private  individual  to  go  into  the  business. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  :  Speaking  incidentally  about  Connecticut, 
I  visited  my  ancestral  home  on  a  farm  which  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  a  cousin,  and  I  saw  the  finest  ten-acre  orchard  of 
Baldwin  apples,  with  trees  averaging  twenty-five  bushels  to 
the  tree,  one  of  the  finest  that  I  ever  saw  in  the  United  States, 
on  a  farm  that  my  father  used  to  own.  I  went  out  with  my 
cousin  to  what  my  father  used  to  call  his  mountain  lot,  and  my 
cousin  told  me  that  in  thirty  years  he  could  cut  that  over  and 
sell  the  timber  on  the  stump  for  $60  an  acre.  So  much  in  re- 
gard to  the  poor  land  of  Connecticut,  some  of  it.  That  is 
in  Sharon,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  In  regard  to  our 
problem  in  Ohio  as  compared  with  the  problem  in  Washington, 
a  hundred  years  ago  when  the  settlers  came  to  Ohio  the  trees 
were  a  fearful  nuisance.  They  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  Great 
poplars  that  would  sell  for  $50  apiece  now  had  to  be  cut  down 
and  windrowed  and  burned  off  in  order  that  the  settlers  might 
get  bread  and  butter  to  eat.  That  was  the  problem  then.  In 
Washington  they  came  in  and  took  what  was  fertile  as  a  coal 
mine  —  the  growth  of  five  hundred  years,  and  it  was  solid 
value  property  just  as  much  as  a  coal  seam  is,  and  ought  to  be 
taxed. 

In  Ohio,  land  is  worth  $100  to  $150  an  acre,  a  good  deal 
of  it,  for  growing  corn  and  wheat  and  what  not,  and  the  problem 
is  so  to  adjust  the  question  of  taxation  that  it  shall  encourage 
reforesting  there.  I  don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  do  it. 
I  have  solved  it  in  my  own  case  partly  by  orcharding,  which 
has  all  the  climatic  effect  of  forestry  so  far  as  conservation  of 
moisture  is  concerned,  —  dense  orcharding,  —  and  two  years 
ago  my  orchard  yielded  $400  to  an  acre  in  apples,  ten  acres  of 
it,  and  thirteen  acres  more  growing.  That  has  the  climatic 
effect  of  forestry,  and  it  has  the  financial  effect  of  bringing  ten 
times  its  assessed  value  in  a  good  apple  year  in  the  way  of 
apples;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  reforestation  in 
Ohio  will  largely  be  in  the  way  of  shade  trees  for  beauty,  and 
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in  the  way  of  orchard  trees  of  one  kind  or  another  which  shall 
serve  climatic  purposes.  I  know  that  the  little  town  in  which 
I  lived,  in  Hudson,  Ohio,  near  Cleveland,  was  originally  cut  and 
burned,  and  I  can  remember  the  horrible  drought  we  used  to 
have,  and  I  remember  how  the  showers  would  fill  the  river 
around  in  one  way,  and  the  Tinker's  Creek  on  the  other,  and 
scarcely  touch  us  on  the  high  land  every  time  because  it  was 
so  poor  and  so  dry.  Lately  the  village  planted  trees  and  the 
college  planted  trees,  and  we  planted  orchards  and  shade  trees, 
and  now  the  showers  do  not  touch  us,  and  go  around. 

But  the  question  is.  Is  there  any  way  we  can  induce  foresting 
by  removing  the  taxation  ?  The  southeastern  quarter  or  third 
of  Ohio  was  never  glaciated,  the  glacial  action  did  not  pass  over 
there,  the  coal  seams  lie  over  there,  the  land  is  set  up  on  edge 
almost  as  much  as  it  is  in  New  Hampshire.  I  can  say  now 
that  if  somebody  big  enough,  if  the  owners  of  the  coal  mines, 
for  example,  would  take  hold  of  it  scientifically,  and  be  exempt 
from  taxation  of  land,  trees,  the  timber  trees  while  it  was  grow- 
ing, you  could  reforest  that  land  that  is  too  poor  for  almost 
anything  else.  The  question  asked  by  one  of  the  delegates 
why  a  man  who  has  a  house  worth  $5000  should  pay  taxes  and 
the  man  who  has  timber  worth  $5000  should  not  pay  taxes, 
may  be  answered  in  this  way:  the  house  is  a  personal  benefit 
absolutely  and  nothing  else;  it  is  no  public  benefit  whatsoever; 
it  is  for  that  man  himself;  it  is  his  property;  he  owns  it  and 
uses  it.  So  far  as  a  forest  is  a  cause  of  public  benefit  to 
the  State,  to  the  watershed,  to  the  farmers  below,  it  looks  as 
if  there  was  some  justice  in  exempting  it  from  taxation,  and  I 
take  it  that  land  actively  used  in  growing  forests  may  be  justly 
exempted  from  taxation.  You  cannot  do  that  in  Ohio  now 
under  the  constitution,  and  so  the  assessors  and  the  trustees 
have  to  whip  the  devil  around  the  stumps,  as  I  may  say,  and 
thev  have  said,  "Well,  here  are  fortv  acres  of  timber,  now  it 
is  not  bringing  a  cent  to  you,  and  we  will  value  that  for  taxing 
at  about  $5  an  acre''  —  for  ten  years  thev  do  it,  a  decennial 
appraisement  —  and  so  they  virtually  exempt  it  from  taxation 
as  long  as  it  is  exclusively  in  timber.     (Applaiise.) 
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COOPERATION  BETWEEN  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES  IN  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  REAL 
ESTATE 

By  Matthew  B.  Hammmond 
Professor  of  Economics,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

In  the  well-intentioned  and,  on  the  whole,  well-directed  efforts 
of  students  of  taxation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  abolish  the 
general  property  tax,  so  much  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  failure  of  that  tax  to  reach  the  great  mass  of  personal 
property  that  it  has  usually  been  overlooked  that  the  failure  of 
our  system  of  property  taxation  to  secure  the  assessment  of  real 
estate  at  its  true  value  results  in  almost  as  great  a  discrimina- 
tion between  taxpayers  in  our  rural  communities  as  does  the 
failure  to  list  or  properly  assess  the  taxable  personalty. 

Students  of  taxation  have  not,  of  course,  failed  to  note  the 
fact  that  real  estate  has  frequently  been  undervalued  for  pur- 
poses of  assessment.  Indeed,  such  undervaluations  have  been 
too  numerous  and  too  palpable  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
When  these  undervaluations  have  been  discussed,  however, 
they  have  generally  been  held  to  result  from  the  desire  of  local 
assessors  to  make  up  for  the  inevitable  escape  of  personal  prop- 
erty from  taxation  by  consciously  undervaluing  the  real  estate, 
or  else  they  are  considered  to  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  assessor 
to  relieve  his  constituents  from  their  fair  share  of  the  State  and 
county  taxes  by  purposely  keeping  the  valuation  of  property 
in  his  assessment  district  at  as  low  a  figure  as  possible. 

The  remedies  for  this  undervaluation  are  generally  believed 
to  be,  first,  the  omission  of  intangible  personal  property  alto- 
gether from  the  tax  rolls,  and  second,  the  complete  separation  of 
the  sources  of  State  and  local  revenues.  In  these  ways,  it  is 
argued,  the  incentive  to  undervalue  real  estate  on  the  part  of 
the  local  assessor  will  be  done  away  with.  That  this  under- 
I  113 
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valuation  may  be  due  as  much  to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness 
of  the  assessor  as  to  the  motives  above  mentioned  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  considered. 

If  proof  is  needed  for  this  statement  regarding  the  attitude 
of  tax  reformers,  it  may  be  found  in  the  following  quotations 
from  three  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  taxation  in  the 
United  States,  men  whose  writings  are  well  known  to  all 
members  of  this  Conference  and  presumably  held  in  high  esteem 
by  them,  and  whose  books  are  generally  used  as  texts  in  many 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  States.  Thus  Professor  Henry 
C.  Adams,  in  his  "Science  of  Finance"  (pp.  502-503),  in  arguing 
for  the  separation  of  State  and  local  revenues,  refers  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  property  in  rural  communities  as  follows :  "  In  consider- 
ing the  general  property  tax  it  was  learned  that  the  only  diffi- 
culty to  its  successful  administration  when  confined  to  rural 
property  arose  from  the  fact  that  local  property  was  assessed 
by  local  officers  for  State  purposes.  The  State,  however,  being 
provided  with  a  source  of  revenue  pecuUar  to  itself,  as  is  pro- 
posed by  the  plan  under  consideration,  and  the  minor  civil 
divisions  being  granted  exclusive  right  to  levy  taxes  upon  real 
property  lying  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  machinery  of  the  general  property  tax  as  it  now 
stands  cannot  satisfy  all  the  legitimate  demands  of  rural  finan- 
ciering." Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  has  recently  called  the 
separation  of  State  and  local  revenues  "  the  starting  point  from 
which  progress  of  all  kinds  must  set  out,"  and  he  has  implied,  if 
not  directly  stated,  that  if  this  separation  were  accomplished, 
the  problem  of  assessment  of  real  estate  for  local  taxation  would 
thereby  be  solved.  '^  Experience,"  he  says,  *'has  disclosed  in 
some  cases  the  great  advantage  of  assessment  by  State  rather 
than  by  local  officers,  even  where  the  phenomenon  itself  is 
purely  local,"  but  "real  estate,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "can  far 
better  be  valued  by  officers  of  the  neighborhood  who  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  local  conditions."  (Proceedings  of  the  First 
National  Tax  Conference,  pp.  489,  492.) 

The  Report  of  the  California  Tax  Commission  of  1906,  which 
is  given  up  largely  to  the  presentation  of  the  arguments  for 
separating  State  and  local  revenues,  and  which  it  is  well  known 
was  largely  the  work  of  Professor  Carl  C.  Plehn,  says,  "Separa- 
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tion  would  at  once  abolish  all  the  evils  which  'equalization'  is 
intended  to  prevent  but  which  it  unfortunately  fails  to  remedy" 
(p.  79). 

I  do  not  quote  these  eminent  authorities  in  order  to  disparage 
their  opinions  as  to  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  this  separa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  I  have  selected  their  statements  from 
a  long  list  of  similar  ones  which  might  be  given  to  show  how 
even  these  careful  students  of  the  subject  of  taxation,  whom  we 
all  delight  to  honor,  have  shared  in  the  general  assumption  that 
the  assessment  of  real  estate,  at  least  in  farming  communities, 
might  be  expected  to  be  done  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  with 
relative  fairness  by  the  local  tax  officers,  if  only  they  were  re- 
lieved of  the  temptation  to  undervalue  the  property  of  their 
constituents  in  order  to  gain  for  them  the  advantage  of  a  low 
rate  for  State  purposes. 

At  the  Columbus  meeting  of  the  National  Tax  Conference, 
held  one  year  ago,  many  of  the  audience  were  amazed  at  the 
position  taken  by  Professor  T.  S.  Adams  that  separation  of 
State  and  local  revenues  was  of  less  importance  as  a  method 
of  tax  reform  than  had  generally  been  supposed.  Professor 
Adams  did  not  denounce  this  idea  of  separation ;  on  the  whole 
it  met  with  his  approval,  but  he  was  careful  to  point  out  that 
this  measure  in  itself  offered  no  solution  of  our  difficulties,  and 
that  those  persons  who  expected  that  a  complete  separation  of 
State  and  local  revenues  would  put  an  end  to  the  inequalities 
in  the  assessment  of  real  estate  by  local  assessors  were  bound 
to  be  grievously  disappointed. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  the  argument  by  which  Pro- 
fessor Adams  carefully  and  logically  explained  why  local  govern- 
ments could  not  be  left  free  to  devise  their  own  systems  of 
taxation  and  to  control  their  own  assessments,  nor  do  I  intend  to 
repeat  the  description  which  he  gave  of  the  movement  now 
taking  place  toward  centralization  of  tax  administration  under 
State  control.  I  purpose  rather  to  point  out  why  in  the  assess- 
ment of  real  estate,  as  of  other  property,  there  is  need  of  coopera- 
tion between  State  and  local  authorities  if  we  are  to  have  any- 
thing like  a  scientific  appraisal  of  real  estate,  especially  in  rural 
communities,  and  if  relative  justice  is  to  be  accorded  the  tax- 
payers in  such  communities.     I  desire  further  to  describe  very 
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briefly  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  secure  this  coopera- 
tion, for  as  Professor  Adams  pointed  out  in  his  paper  of  last 
year,  "  the  work  of  the  local  assessors  is  far  and  away  the  most 
important  part  of  our  fiscal  system,"  and  their  work  of  assessing 
real  estate  as  well  as  personal  property  is  far  from  ideal  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  one 
considers  the  way  in  which  local  assessors  are  selected  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem  which  confronts  them. 

In  all  our  States  and  Provinces  the  local  assessors  are  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  tax  district  in  which  they  perform  their 
work,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  a  change  will  be  made 
in  the  near  future  in  this  mode  of  selecting  assessors.  John 
Fiske  has  called  our  attention  in  elementary  and  pleasing 
fashion  to  the  fact  that  government  means  to  the  average  citizen 
the  power  to  levy  taxes,  and  that  among  Anglo-Saxon  peoples, 
the  insistence  upon  local  self-government  is  mainly  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  average  man  to  control  the  power  of  assessing  these 
taxes.  As  long  as  this  remains  true,  it  not  likely  therefore  that 
we  shall  think  seriously  of  surrendering  this  choice  of,  and 
control  over,  our  tax  officers.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
this  means  that  in  most  communities  the  work  of  the  assess- 
ment is  now  done  and  will  continue  to  be  done  by  men  of  average 
abilities,  because  these  men  more  nearly  than  any  others  repre- 
sent the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  and  ideals  of  the 
majority  of  their  constituents. 

This  a  priori  argument  respecting  the  abilities  of  the  average 
assessor  in  farming  communities  will,  I  believe,  be  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  most  of  my  hearers  who  have  spent  any 
portion  of  their  lives  in  such  an  environment.  Such  experience 
as  I  have  gained  from  living  in  several  such  communities  in 
dilBferent  States  and  such  information  as  I  have  gathered  from 
others  who  have  had  similar  experiences  warrant  me  in  believ- 
ing that  assessors  are  not  usually  elected,  by  country  constituents 
at  least,  because  of  their  special  fitness  for  the  task  intrusted 
to  them.  They  represent  neither  the  worst  nor  the  best  abilities 
of  the  community  which  they  serve.  The  office  of  assessor  is 
not  one  which  looks  attractive  to  the  men  in  a  rural  community 
best  informed  as  to  the  value  of  real  estate.  Such  men  are 
usually  the  largest  property  owners  and  they  do  not  desire 
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this  petty  office,  while  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  their 
neighbors  would  usually  prevent  their  taking  it  from  patriotic 
motives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  these  ''leading 
citizens"  is  usually  sufficient  to  prevent  the  election  of  those 
men  in  the  community  least  qualijied  for  the  task  of  making 
assessments. 

Assuming  then  that  the  local  tax  assessor  is  a  man  of  only 
average  ability,  and  passing  over  the  difficulties  which  he  en- 
counters in  discovering  and  assessing  intangible  personal 
property,  let  us  consider  the  principal  task  which  confronts  him 
in  any  farming  region,  viz.  the  assessment  of  the  real  estate. 
Now,  as  Professor  Adams  has  again  pointed  out,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  simple  task  which  it  is  often  assumed  to  be.  The 
average  man  in  any  community,  city  or  country,  knows  very 
little  concerning  the  relative  value  of  various  pieces  of  real 
property.  The  cost  of  buildings  and  the  extent  of  apprecia- 
tion or  depreciation  which  they  have  undergone  because  of 
changes  in  the  cost  of  building  materials  and  labor,  or  because 
of  decay;  the  value  added  to  farms  by  orchards  and  standing 
timber;  the  dilBferences  in  the  value  of  land  due  to  drainage  or 
to  a  long  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  factors  which  meet  with 
some  sort  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  local  assessor,  but  he 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  stating  these  differences  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  he  usually  finds  difficulty  in  doing  so  when  con- 
fronted with  this  task.  His  method  of  assessment  is  therefore 
in  nearly  every  case  a  mechanical  one.  How  he  does  his  work 
in  most  instances  is  well  described  by  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Com- 
mission of  1898.  "  If  the  assessor  is  disposed  to  be  fair  as  be- 
tween different  taxpayers  of  his  district,  he  will  perhaps  start 
with  some  former  assessor's  value  of  a  particular  parcel  of  land, 
or  with  his  own  arbitrary  modification  of  such  former  value, 
assess  the  adjoining  property  by  comparison  with  the  first,  the 
next  by  comparison  with  the  second,  and  so  on  till  the  first 
standard  is  virtually  lost  sight  of.  When  the  average  assessor 
once  departs  from  the  standard  of  true  value,  he  speedily  comes 
to  have  no  standard  except  a  sort  of  comparison  between  like 
properties  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  easily  compared.  It  con- 
sequently happens,  unless  the  assessor  is  a  person  of  diligence 
and  unusual  judgment,  that   his   valuation?  soon  show  wide 
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variations,  not  only  in  respect  to  dissimilar  properties  and 
different  classes  of  property,  but  even  as  to  properties  which 
differ  only  in  ownership !  The  habit  of  undervaluation  is  one 
of  such  long  standing  that  in  most  assessment  districts  sets  or 
series  of  arbitrary  valuations  for  assessment  purposes  have 
become  established.  These,  originating  in  slight  departures 
from  true  values,  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  of  successive  assessors,  previous  assessments 
being  taken  as  a  guide  or  standard  rather  than  actual  values, 
until  the  whole  becomes  but  a  mass  of  arbitrary  figures.  Assess- 
ment valuations  have  come  to  be  in  fact,  and  are  commonly 
considered  and  treated  as  something  apart  from  and  unrelated 
to  actual  values."  Recognition  of  the  unscientific  and  faulty 
assessments  made  by  local  assessors  have  within  the  last  decade 
caused  the  legislatures  of  several  American  commonwealths 
to  intrust  to  the  permanent  State  Tax  Commissions  created  in 
those  States  the  task  of  supervising  and  revising  the  work  of 
-the  local  assessors  in  order  to  bring  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty up  to  an  approximate  equality  with  its  cost  or  selling  value. 

Indiana  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in  this  movement,  and  her 
example  has  been  followed  with  more  or  less  strictness  by 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  Washington,  Minnesota 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  States.  In  all  of  these  States 
there  has  been  created  the  office  of  Tax  Commissioner  or  a  Board 
of  Tax  Commissioners,  having  a  variety  of  duties,  none  of  which 
has  been  more  emphasized  than  that  of  correcting  the  poor 
work  of  the  local  tax  assessors.  In  some  of  these  States  there 
has  also  been  created  the  office  of  county  assessor,  standing 
midway  between  the  Tax  Commission  and  the  local  assessors 
and  intended  to  facilitate  the  work  of  both  grades  of  officials. 

One  purpose  doubtless  in  the  establishment  of  these  boards 
has  been  that  of  securing  an  assessment  at  full  value  of  the 
property  of  quasi-public  corporations,  especially  railroads.  It 
was  believed  that  the  argument  for  such  an  assessment  would  be 
stronger  and  the  effort  to  secure  it  would  meet  with  less  opposi- 
tion, if  the  officers  of  these  corporations  were  convinced  that 
an  intelligent  and  conscientious  effort  was  being  made  to  assess 
all  property  on  the  same  basis  as  was  being  attempted  in  the 
case  of  the  companies  with  which  they  were  concerned. 
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In  seeking  to  describe  these  efforts  and  to  point  out  the  degree 
of  success  attained  by  these  boards  in  their  endeavor  to  secure 
an  accurate  valuation  of  real  estate,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  work  done  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  where,  either  be- 
cause of  longer  experience  or  because  better  machinery  was 
provided  for  doing  the  work,  the  State  Tax  Commissions  seem 
to  have  made  greater  progress  in  the  direction  of  securing  an 
assessment  of  real  estate  approaching,  if  not  equal  to,  its  true 
value. 

The  scope  of  the  laws  creating  the  Tax  Commissions  and  the 
plans  followed  in  supervising  local  assessments  are  substantially 
the  same  in  both  these  States.  In  both  of  them  Commissions 
are  ordered  to  see  to  it  that  all  taxable  property  is  placed  upon 
the  assessment  rolls  at  its  actual  cash  value. 

To  accomplish  this  task  they  are  given  power  to  confer  with 
the  assessing  officers  and  to  take  measures  to  have  these  officers 
punished  or  removed  from  office  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with 
the  laws,  but  the  authority  of  the  Commissions  does  not  extend 
to  the  point  of  compelling  assessing  officers  or  county  boards  of 
equalization  to  accept  the  judgments  of  the  Tax  Commission 
as  to  what  constitutes  proper  assessments.  However,  in  Wis- 
consin the  Tax  Commission  now  acts  as  the  State  Board  of 
Assessment  with  power  to  revise  the  local  assessments.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  duties  of  the  Tax  Commissions  are  of  an 
advisory  and  supervisory  nature  and  not  of  a  mandatory 
character  so  far  as  the  local  officials  are  concerned. 

The  Tax  Commissioners  are  given  full  power  of  investigation 
as  to  the  actual  and  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and  to  make 
this  investigation  a  thorough  one,  the  local  and  other  State 
officials  are  required  to  furnish  such  information  as  they  possess 
when  required  to  do  so  by  the  Commission.  It  must  also  be 
presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

Although  some  difficulty  was  experienced  especially  in  Michi- 
gan, at  the  outset,  in  securing  information  from  local  officials, 
this  was  usually  due  to  a  misunderstanding  concerning  the  law ; 
and  the  principal  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  both  States 
are  not  due  to  the  failure  of  local  officials  to  furnish  the  desired 
information. 

In  both  States  the  Tax  Commission  began  its  work  by  secur- 
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ing  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  register  of  deeds  in 
each  county  in  the  State  a  complete  record  of  all  sales  and  trans- 
fers of  real  estate  made  in  the  county  and  classified  according 
to  the  assessment  districts.  In  Michigan,  where  this  work  was 
undertaken  for  the  first  time,  the  records  were  made  for  only  a 
single  year.  In  Wisconsin,  where  the  records  had  been  furnished 
for  a  number  of  years  by  the  registers  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
it  was  only  necessary  for  the  Tax  Commission  to  apply  to  that 
oflScer  for  these  records,  and  they  were  taken  for  a  five-year 
period  and  an  average  for  these  five  years  was  made  the  basis 
for  their  work  of  determining  actual  values.  The  records 
gathered  include  the  names  of  the  grantor  and  grantee,  the 
consideration  named  in  the  deed,  the  location  of  the  property 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  property  conveyed. 

In  both  States  it  had  been  the  expectation  that  these  records 
of  sale  could  be  used  directly  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
extent  to  which  real  property  was  being  undervalued  for  pur- 
poses of  assessment.  By  requiring  the  county  treasurer  to 
place  in  the  same  blanks  on  which  the  description  and  selling 
price  of  the  property  was  recorded  the  last  assessed  valuation 
of  the  property,  it  was  thought  that  a  direct  comparison  would 
be  afforded  between  the  actual  and  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property.  Assuming  then  that  the  assessor  had  carried  the  same 
scale  of  undervaluations  throughout  his  assessment  district, 
it  would  be  simply  an  elementary  problem  in  proportion  to  tell 
what  was  the  cash  value  of  all  real  property  in  that  district 
taken  in  the  aggregate  and  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  under- 
valued or  overvalued  for  purposes  of  taxation.  The  Report  of 
the  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission  for  1903  puts  the  problem  and 
its  solution  in  these  words :  "  From  the  three  known  quantities, 
—  the  consideration  paid,  the  assessed  values  of  the  lands  sold 
and  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  district,  —  the  fourth  or 
unknown  quantity,  the  full  valuation  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
district,  was  easily  ascertained.  The  formula  would  stand 
thus :  As  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  lands  sold  is  to  the  con- 
sideration paid  for  them,  so  is  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
real  estate  of  the  entire  district  to  the  full  market  value  thereof." 

In  both  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
sales  made,  with  the  reported  prices  paid,  could  not  safely  be 
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taken  as  a  basis  for  determining  actual  values.  To  say  nothing 
of  those  numerous  transfers  made  where  the  reported  prices 
paid  were  only  nominal,  and  which  were  always  excluded  from 
consideration  by  the  Commission,  it  often  was  found  to  be  the 
case  that  the  reported  price  paid  was  no  indication  whatever  of 
the  true  value  of  the  property  conveyed.  The  sale  may  have 
included  the  transfer  of  other  property,  or  other  considerations 
may  have  entered  into  the  transfer  which  were  not  recorded  in 
the  deed.  "  A  very  limited  business  experience  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  transfer  of  property,"  says  one  of  the  Michigan 
Commissioners,  "  teaches  one  that  the  consideration  stated  in  a 
deed  is  little  evidence  of  the  true  consideration  of  the  transfer  of 
the  property  described,  and  the  use  of  such  evidence  of  value 
by  comparing  it  with  the  assessment  of  property  conveyed  to 
reach  a  percentage  of  true  value  at  which  it  is  assessed  will  in 
many  cases  produce  a  result  so  unreliable  as  to  be  worse  than 
useless." 

The  experience  of  the  Tax  Commissions  in  both  of  these  States 
has  also  tended  to  show  that  the  reports  made  by  the  registers 
of  deeds  are  not  always  reliable.  In  some  cases  the  registers 
appear  to  have  padded  the  returns  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  fees  (being  paid  by  the  folio),  and  even  where  this  has 
not  been  done  the  register,  if  a  new  man,  is  often  unfamiliar 
with  the  work  and  makes  frequent  errors. 

In  both  States,  therefore,  it  became  necessary,  before  using  the 
returns  made  by  the  registers,  to  have  a  careful  examination 
made  by  paid  agents  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  reported  sales  and  the  considerations  stated,  in  order  to 
discover  whether  or  not  the  real  value  of  the  property  was  as 
stated  in  the  deed,  and  whether  or  not  these  sales  were  typical 
of  the  assessment  district  in  which  the  transferred  property 
was  situated. 

In  both  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  there  are  vast  tracts  of 
mineral  and  timber  lands,  and  in  valuing  such  properties  it  has 
frequehtly  been  found  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  expert 
appraisers  of  such  properties  in  addition  to  the  regular  paid 
agents  of  the  Commission. 

Without  going  further  into  the  details  of  the  method  by 
which  the  records  of  reported  sales  and  prices  paid  have  been 
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investigated  and  corrected,  it  may  be  said  these  corrected  valua- 
tions of  property  actually  sold  have  been  used  as  a  basis  of 
determining  the  value  of  all  lands  within  each  assessment  dis- 
trict. The  Commissions  in  both  States  have  acted  on  the 
assumption  that  the  ratio  discovered  between  the  assessed  value 
and  the  corrected  selling  price  of  such  lands  as  were  sold  would 
hold  true  of  all  lands  in  the  district. 

The  unreliability  of  the  returns  made  by  the  registers  of 
deeds  and  the  necessity  of  first  investigating  the  accuracy  of 
those  returns  before  accepting  them  as  a  basis  of  the  State 
assessments  has  caused  both  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Com- 
missions to  urge  that  they  be  given  authority  to  make  these 
investigations  as  to  the  value  of  real  estate  independent  of 
those  reported  sales  and  to  use  the  results  of  their  investigation, 
rather  than  the  registers,  as  a  basis  of  determining  the  true  value 
of  property  in  each  assessment  district.  This  power  has  now 
been  given  to  the  Tax  Commission  in  Wisconsin. 

Complete  records  of  sales  having  been  secured  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  entire  State,  and  the  actual  values  having  been 
determined  by  the  method  above  described,  the  next  and  most 
difficult  task  has  been  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  these  results 
by  the  local  assessors  as  the  basis  of  their  next  assessment. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  usually  to  submit  the  data 
which  have  been  collected  and  worked  out  by  counties  and  assess- 
ment districts  within  each  county  to  the  tax  assessors  of  that 
county.  In  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  this  task  is  facilitated  by 
the  existence  of  county  assessors  who  have  supervisory  powers 
over  the  local  assessors  in  that  county.  These  county  assessors 
usually  meet  once  a  year  at  the  State  capital  in  conference  with 
the  State  Tax  Commission.  The  situation  in  each  county  is 
gone  over  and  each  county  assessor  is  encouraged  and  instructed 
as  to  the  means  of  bringing  up  the  assessments  in  his  county 
to  the  true  selling  value  as  determined  by  the  showing  as  to 
sales  the  preceding  year  or  five-year  period.  He,  on  his  return, 
is  supposed  to  convey  the  same  information  and  stimulus  to  the 
local  assessors  in  his  county. 

In  both  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  written  and  printed  instruc- 
tions are  also  furnished  to  the  local  assessors  directly  by  the 
Tax  Commission.     Members  of  the  Commission  travel  as  fre- 
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quently  as  possible  to  the  various  counties,  meeting  with  the 
assessors  in  conference,  talking  over  the  matter  of  assessment, 
listening  to  objections  to  the  valuations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  those  particular  districts  and  correcting  such  valuations 
where  there  appears  to  be  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  The  only 
aim  of  the  Commission  is  to  induce  the  local  assessor  to  assess 
the  property  in  his  district  at  its  true  value,  as  the  law  directs. 

Like  most  reforms,  this  effort,  to  secure  better  assessments 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  and  local  authorities  has 
been  only  partially  successful.  If  we  were  to  judge  only  by 
outward  results,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  the  plan,  at  least  so  far  as  real  estate  assessments  are 
concerned. 

In  Michigan,  between  1891  and  1899,  during  which  period  no 
Tax  Commission  existed,  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  real 
estate  showed  an  increase  of  only  $29,000,000,  about  three  and 
a  half  million  dollars  a  year,  and  all  of  this  increase  took  place 
in  28  of  the  83  counties  of  the  State.  The  other  55  counties 
showed  a  decrease  in  the  assessed  valuations. 

Between  1899  and  1905,  without  any  change  in  the  laws  of 
assessment,  but  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission, the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  increased  by 
$400,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $67,000,000  a  year,  and  this 
increase  occurred  in  every  county  of  the  State.  The  rate  of 
increase  in  the  various  counties  is  not  stated  for  1905,  but  during 
the  five  years  between  1899  and  1904  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  assessed  valuation  varied  from  6.62  per  cent  in  Cass 
County  to  217.65  per  cent  in  Delta  County,  and  an  average 
increase  of  43.15  per  cent  was  shown  throughout  the  State. 

In  Wisconsin  the  State  assessments  as  made  by  the  State  Tax 
Commission  have  increased  from  $505,000,000  in  1899,  when  the 
Board  began  its  work,  to  $1,671,000,000  in  1906.  In  large  part 
this  increase  has  come  about  through  an  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  local  assessors  to  respond  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Tax  Commission,  but  this  has  not  been  entirely  true.  Thus, 
while  the  assessments  by  the  State  Board  showed  an  increase  of 
$445,000,000  between  1902  and  1906,  the  local  assessments 
increased  by  only  $124,000,000  during  the  same  length  of  time. 
In  fact,  the  force  of  the  Tax  Commission's  efforts  to  bring  up  the 
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local  assessments  seems  to  have  spent  itself  largely  during  the 
few  years  following  the  establishment  of  the  State  Board. 
There  has  been  no  decline,  let  it  be  understood;  on  the  contrary, 
the  assessments  have  shown  each  year  a  steady  though  moderate 
increase,  but  this  increase  is  probably  not  equal  to  the  actual 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  property.  The  fault  does  not 
appear  to  lie  in  a  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  Tax 
Commission.  The  members  of  this  Board  seem  to  have  been 
all  along  keenly  alive  to  the  situation  and  earnestly  desirous 
of  meeting  the  responsibility  placed  upon  them.  Its  own 
assessments,  made  in  its  capacity  as  a  State  Board  of  Assess- 
ments, have  shown  a  pretty  steady  and  not  far  from  uniform 
rate  of  increase  from  year  to  year  since  1902.  The  members 
of  this  Board,  however,  confess  regretfully  that  "there  has  been 
no  substantial  improvement  in  local  assessments  in  the  State 
as  a  whole  since  1902." 

In  Michigan  it  likewise  appears  to  be  true  that,  in  spite  of  the 
undoubted  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  local  assessors,  due 
to  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  State  Tax  Commission,  some 
assessors  are  still  returning  real  estate  at  from  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  its  true  value.  Great  as  has  been  the  progress  therefore 
in  securing  improved  work  on  the  part  of  the  local  assessors  in 
the  matter  of  real  estate  assessments,  a  progress  so  great  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this  plan  of  cooperation  between 
State  and  local  authorities,  we  are  once  more  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  in  matters  of  tax  administration  we  are  still  far  short  of 
reaching  our  ideals,  and  are  left  face  to  face  with  the  question 
propounded  by  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission  in  its  annual 
report  for  1907  (p.  170) : 

*'Can  the  general  property  tax  system,  which  so  vitally  de- 
pends upon  a  just  assessment,  be  other  than  a  humiliating 
failure,  so  long  as  the  work  of  assessment  is  in  the  hands  of 
officers  who  are  chosen  by  and  chiefly  responsible  to  the  people 
of  the  local  district  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed  ?  " 

The  Commission  does  not  attempt  to  answer  its  own  question, 
and  I  shall  also  avail  myself  of  the  same  discretion. 

Before  closing,  however,  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  two  ques- 
tions which  are  naturally  suggested  by  what  has  already  been 
said.     The  first  is  this :  Is  the  test  applied  by  the  Tax  Commis- 
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sions  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to  determine  the  true  value  of 
the  real  estate,  viz.  a  comparison  with  the  recorded  sales  which 
have  been  made,  an  adequate  one  ?  It  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  this  that,  admitting  the  possibility  of  error,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  other  test  could  well  be  applied.  To  assess  the  land 
on  the  basis  of  its  capitalized  rental  value  is  clearly  taking,  as  the 
real  test,  income  and  not  property  values.  But  if  the  selling 
value  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  basis,  since  not  all  the  land  is 
sold,  the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  accept  the  selling  value 
of  those  pieces  which  have  changed  ownership  as  a  test  of  the 
value  of  all  property  similarly  situated.  For  reasons  already 
emphasized  we  must  be  sure  that  the  real  consideration  was 
stated  in  the  selling  price,  and  that  it  represented  the  honest 
opinions  of  the  two  parties  to  the  transaction  as  to  the  value 
of  the  property  transferred.  Otherwise  a  careful  examination 
by  competent  appraisers  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
actual  value.  Since  this  examination  must  be  conducted  in 
every  county  and  every  taxing  district  of  the  State,  it  is  evident 
that  this  plan  of  valuing  property  will  be  a  very  expensive  one, 
since  it  will  require  a  large  force  of  experts  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  determining  values  in  any  adequate  fashion.  Experience 
teaches,  however,  that,  if  this  work  is  to  be  undertaken,  it  will 
be  economy  in  the  long  run  to  provide  the  force  to  do  this  work 
in  a  thorough  fashion.  In  comparison  to  the  taxes  levied  on  the 
amount  added  to  the  assessment  rolls,  the  cost  of  making  the 
State  assessment  is  very  slight. 

.  The  second  question  which  arises  is  this :  Granted  that  greatly 
improved  valuations  result  from  the  work  of  the  Tax  Commis- 
sions, is  there  any  guarantee  that  the  local  assessor  will  not 
continue  to  discriminate  between  the  various  pieces  of  property 
within  his  district  ?  For  it  must  be  noted  that  the  plan  of  State 
assessment  affects  only  the  valuation  of  the  real  estate  in  the 
assessment  district  as  a  whole,  and  does  not  concern  itself  with 
the  relative  assessments  of  individuals  within  the  district.  It 
may  as  well  be  conceded  at  once  that  the  possibility  of  such 
discrimination  still  exists.  Since  the  success  of  the  plan,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  Commission  to  induce  the 
assessor  to  assess  at  the  selling  value  of  the  property,  instead  of 
his  own  or  some  former  assessor's  arbitrary  notions  as  to  the 
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value,  it  may  be  said  that  the  nearer  this  ideal  is  reached  the 
less  likely  is  the  assessor  to  discriminate  between  his  constitu- 
ents. Furthermore,  the  individual  who  has  had  his  property 
assessed  at  more  than  its  selling  value  has  a  much  greater  prob- 
ability of  obtaining  relief  from  either  the  board  of  equalization 
or  the  courts,  if  he  is  able  to  show  that  his  property  has  been 
rated  too  high.  Neither  the  courts  nor  the  boards  of  equaliza- 
tion are  likely  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  complaints  of  that 
individual,  who,  while  complaining  that  his  property  is  unfairly 
assessed  as  compared  to  his  neighbor's,  yet  is  obliged  to  confess 
that  his  own  assessment  is  still  below  the  actual  selling  value  of 
the  property. 


THE  TAXATION  OF  INTANGIBLE  PROPERTY 

By  Charles  J.  Bullock 
Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge;  Mass. 

In  an  ideal  revenue  system  for  an  ideal  commonwealth  few 
of  us  would  favor  the  taxation  of  intangible  property.  We 
might  confine  direct  taxation  to  real  estate  —  some  would 
desire  a  single  tax  on  land  values;  or  might  extend  it  to  certain 
kinds  of  tangible  personal  property.  Taxes  on  income,  on 
inheritances,  on  some  kinds  of  transfers,  would  find  earnest 
advocates;  and  business  or  habitation  taxes  would,  doubtless, 
have  their  partisans.  But  of  serious  students  there  would 
be  few,  if  indeed  any,  who  would  advocate  the  taxation  of 
money,  credits  and  securities,  —  the  three  forms  of  intangible 
property. 

But  this  Conference  is  not  greatly  concerned  with  financial 
Utopias,  even  though  in  the  pursuit  of  realties  it  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  ideal.  We  are  not  dealing  with  ideal  common- 
wealths, or  even  with  ideal  reconstructions  of  the  revenue 
systems  of  the  actual  commonwealths  from  which  we  come. 
Systems  of  taxation  are  the  product  of  gradual  growth,  and  are 
neither  made  nor  remade  in  a  day.  Out  of  a  social  cataclysm 
like  the  French  Revolution  an  entirely  new  system  may  emerge, 
but  only  in  time  of  revolution  can  this  be  brought  to  pass. 
Changes  in  tax  legislation  of  necessity  take  the  form  of  gradual 
reconstruction  of  existing  laws,  here  a  Uttle  and  there  a  little, 
here  a  concession  to  progress  and  there  an  obstinate  adherence 
to  tradition;  so  that  the  result  is  always  patchwork  which 
never  satisfies  the  ardent  reformer,  and  often  arouses  the  ire 
of  the  impossibilist  who  will  have  an  entirely  new  garment 
or  none. 

If,  then,  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference  are  to  be  of 
practical  value,  we  must  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  practi- 
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cable  changes  in  existing  systems  of  taxation,  rather  than  to 
ideal  systems  for  either  ideal  or  actual  States.  We  must  re- 
member that  our  present  laws  cannot  be  reformed  at  a  stroke; 
and  must  expect  that  more  or  less  compromise  with  existing 
methods,  accepted  beliefs,  and  even  popular  prejudices  will  be 
inevitable.  I  need  not  apologize,  therefore,  if  I  confine  myself 
to  the  practical  issues  involved  in  the  taxation  of  intangible 
property,  and  avoid  some  of  the  difficult  theoretical  questions 
which  often  figure  in  discussions  of  the  subject.  With  great 
regret  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  must  deal  solely  with  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  the  United  States,  since  I  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  Canadian  taxation. 

My  starting  point  will  be  the  hard  but  indubitable  fact  that 
forty  years  of  able  and  insistent  criticism  of  the  workings  of 
the  general  property  tax  in  the  American  States  have  not 
seriously  shaken  the  belief  of  the  average  citizen  that  all,  or 
substantially  all,  property  should  be  taxed.^  Some  States, 
indeed,  have  exempted  their  own  bonds  and  the  bonds  of 
counties  and  municipalities  under  their  jurisdiction;  but  this 
has  been  done  upon  the  theory  that  the  exemption  extends  only 
to  agencies  of  government,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  that  all  purely  private  property  should  be  taxed. 
Other  exemptions  have  been  granted  for  reasons  of  administra- 
tive convenience,  to  stimulate  certain  industries,  to  lighten  the 
burdens  falling  upon  the  poor,  or  to  promote  religious,  benevolent 
and  educational  institutions;  but  these  have  been  justified  on 
special  grounds  not  inconsistent  with  the  principle  above  stated. 
Corporation  taxes  have  been  developed;  yet  these  are  usually 
nothing  more  than  an  effective  method  of  reaching  a  special 
kind  of  property,  and  involve  no  real  departure  from  accepted 
principles.  Other  exemptions  have  been  granted  in  order  to 
avoid  double  taxation,  but  without  giving  up  the  position 
that  property  should  be  taxed  once.  Here  and  there,  in  the 
exemption  of  book  credits  or  money,  one  finds  changes  really 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  the  general  property  tax;  but 
upon  the  whole  there  has  been  Uttle  disposition  to  abandon  the 

*  Serious  discontent  with  the  general  property  tax  and  serious  criticism  of  it 
began  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  The  Reports  of  the  New  York  Commission, 
in  1871  and  1872,  may  be  considered  the  starting  point. 
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traditional  principles  underlying  the  laws  relating  to  taxation. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  in  1902,  the  last  year  for  which  statis- 
tics are  available,  not  less  than  82  per  cent  ^  of  the  taxes  collected 
by  the  State  and  local  governments  were  raised  by  ad  valorem 
assessments  upon  property. 

But  though  underlying  theories  have  not  been  shaken,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  practical  operation  of  our  tax  laws  has 
materially  changed.  It  is  notorious  that  personal  property 
largely  evades  taxation,  and  there  is  statistical  evidence  that 
this  evasion  is  progressive,  particularly  in  the  case  of  intangible 
wealth.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  although  the  ad  valorem 
assessments  nominally  include  all  property,  or  substantially 
all,  they  actually  reach  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion  of 
personalty,  and  fall  in  ever  increasing  degree  upon  real  estate.^ 
From  this  it  is  argued  that  the  general  property  tax  is  already 
moribund,  that  it  is  becoming  virtually  a  tax  on  real  estate, 
and  that  we  are  approaching  the  practical  if  not  legal  exemp- 
tion of  personal  property  —  or  at  least  of  intangible  personalty. 
Ere  long,  it  is  believed,  theories  must  be  altered  to  conform  to 
facts,  and  practical  exemption  of  intangible  property  must  and 
will  become  legal  exemption. 

I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  this  may  not  come  to  pass  in 
certain  States  where  the  taxation  of  intangible  property  is 
peculiarly  farcical  and  political  power  has  practically  passed 
from  the  agricultural  to  the  urban  population.  But  elsewhere 
I  apprehend  that  the  influence  of  the  farmers  and  the  owners  of 
city  realty,  aided  by  the  ignorant  prejudice  so  easily  aroused 
against  measures  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  "  the  wealthy 
tax  dodger,"  will  long  make  the  total  exemption  of  intangible 
property  a  political  impossibility.  Those  who  think  otherwise 
can  have  little  knowledge  of  the  depth  and  tenacity  of  the  senti- 
ment —  call  it  ignorance,  prejudice  or  what  you  will  —  in 
favor  of  the  taxation  of  all  property,  personal  as  well  as  real. 

New  York  is  a  State  in  which  the  taxation  of  personal  property 

^  The  Census  states  the  general  revenues  at  $934,600,000,  of  which 
$860,600,000  came  from  taxes.  Of  the  tax  revenue  $706,600,000  came  from 
the  general  property  tax. 

*  See  Seligman's  "Essays  in  Taxation,"  pp.  27-30;    Report  of  the  California 
Commission  on  Revenue,  1906;   Report  of  the  Ohio  Tax  Commissions  of  1893 
and  1908 ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  of  1908. 
K 
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is  extraordinarily  farcical/  and  over  two  thirds  of  the  population 
may  be  classified  as  urban.  There,  too,  a  determined  onslaught 
on  the  taxation  of  personal  property  was  begun  by  the  cele- 
brated Commission  of  1871,  and  has  been  continued  with  greater 
ability,  persistence  and  resources  than  in  any  other  State. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  favoring  conditions,  no  later  Tax  Commission 
has  taken  the  advanced  position  of  the  Commission  of  1871; 
and  in  the  Commission  of  1907  a  majority  of  the  members  ad- 
vocated the  taxation  of  personal  property  and  recommended 
legislation  designed  to  make  the  tax  more  effectual.  New 
Jersey  is  another  State  in  which  the  assessment  of  personal 
property  is  particularly  lax,  and  urban  population  far  exceeds 
rural.*  Moreover,  its  avowed  policy  for  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  to  attract  capital  and  capitalists,  —  "  predatory  or  other,'' 
—  so  that  we  might  expect  its  laws  to  deal  considerately  with 
"the  wealthy  tax  dodger.''  Yet  the  Tax  Commission  of  1896 
declared  that  the  general  property  tax  "  is  so  deep-rooted  in  the 
system  of  taxation  in  New  Jersey  .  .  .  that  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  State  would  not  sanction  a  change  at  this  time,"  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  admitted  evils  "  can  be  cured  in  a 
great  measure  by  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  tax  laws." 
There  may  be  States  in  which  conditions  are  more  favorable 
for  the  ultimate  exemption  of  intangible  property  than  they  are 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  but  in  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  commonwealths  the  conditions  are,  and  must  remain, 
far  less  favorable. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  well-directed  effort  cannot  increase  the 
number  and  range  of  special  exemptions.  The  double  taxation 
of  mortgages  on  taxable  property  within  the  same  jurisdiction 
has  been  successfully  assailed  in  a  number  of  States,  and  doubt- 
less can  be  assailed  with  success  in  many  others.  State  and  muni- 
cipal bonds  are  now  exempt  in  a  number  of  commonwealths,  and 
will  probably  be  exempted  in  others.  The  exemption  of  money 
and  accounts  not  bearing  interest  may  meet  with  increasing  favor 
in  various  places;  and  in  all  of  these  directions  this  Association 

^  In  1902  personal  property  was  but  11  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  for 
taxation. 

^  In  1902  personal  property  constituted  but  16  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed 
for  taxation.     In  1900  over  61  per  cent  of  the  population  was  urban. 
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can  and  should  exert  a  strong  influence  for  good.  But  other 
kinds  of  intangible  wealth  will  long  remain  taxable;  and  in 
formulating  a  practicable  program  we  must  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that,  for  any  time  we  have  the  right  to  contemplate, 
the  total  exemption  of  intangible  property  will  be  in  most  States 
a  purely  chimerical  project. 

If,  then,  intangible  wealth  is  to  be  taxed,  can  the  present 
methods  of  dealing  with  it  be  reformed,  or  must  we  despairingly 
pronounce  this  part  of  our  revenue  system  incapable  of  redemp- 
tion? Undoubtedly  the  prevaiUng  scientific  opinion  is,  and 
for  a  generation  has  been,  that  it  it  impossible  to  tax  personal 
property  —  particularly  that  of  an  intangible  character  —  with 
even  tolerable  certainty  and  justice.  Undoubtedly,  too,  under 
the  methods  in  vogue  in  nearly  all  of  the  States,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  so.  But  may  there  not  be  other  methods  —  have  not, 
indeed,  two  of  our  States  adopted  other  methods  —  which 
give  promise  of  better  results  than  scientific  opinion  has  con- 
sidered possible  ?  This  question  I  now  find  myself  constrained 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative;  and  I  am  compelled,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  reconsider  the  entire  subject. 

If  you  will  examine  what  has  been  written  concerning  the 
shortcomings  of  the  tax  on  personal  property  in  the  United 
States,  you  will  observe  that  the  writers  are  dealing  with  a  tax 
that  is  levied  at  a  uniform  rate  upon  all  property,  a  rate  which, 
in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  local  government,  has 
risen  to  an  average  of  about  $20  per  $1000  of  the  assessed  capital 
value  of  the  property.  In  some  localities  the  rate  falls  to  $10 
per  $1000,  or  even  less;  but  in  many  it  rises  to  $30  per  $1000, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  reaches  such  figures  as  $40  or  $50.  Now 
the  average  rate  of  $20  per  $1000  of  the  capital  value  is  equiva- 
lent to  40  per  cent  of  the  income  from  property  that  yields 
the  investor  5  per  cent  interest,  and  safe  investments  do  not 
show  a  higher  average  yield.  When  the  tax  rate  rises  to  $30 
or  $40,  it  approaches  the  point  of  practical  confiscation.  No 
government  that  ever  existed  could  collect  such  an  exorbitant 
tax  on  any  property  that  can  possibly  evade  assessment  either 
in  whole  or  in  part;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  American 
States  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  No  sane  man  among  us 
dreams  of  paying  such  a  tax  on  his  money,  credits  or  securities; 
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and  in  most  cases  no  law  can  long  compel  him  to  do  so.  The 
failure  of  our  States  to  secure  a  full  assessment  of  intangible 
wealth  proves  merely  that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  from  this 
class  of  property  a  tax  so  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  as  to  be 
virtually  uncollectible. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  other  contributing  causes.  Un- 
skilled and  underpaid  boards  of  local  assessors,  subject  to  local 
pressure  and  working  without  central  direction  or  control,  are 
not  likely  to  prove  efficient  in  the  assessment  of  property  that 
is  largely  unseen  and  intangible;  in  point  of  fact  they  usually 
fail  to  secure  a  full  and  just  valuation  of  real  estate.  Then, 
too,  local  tax  rates  vary  widely,  so  that  a  rigorous  assessment 
of  personalty  in  a  locality  that  has  a  high  rate  merely  tends  to 
drive  wealthy  citizens  into  some  other  county  or  town  where 
the  rate  is  lower.  In  Massachusetts  such  changes  of  domicile 
have  produced  a  startUng  concentration  of  intangible  property 
in  a  handful  of  wealthy  towns.  If  this  class  of  property  is  to 
be  taxed  with  even  tolerable  success,  the  work  of  the  local  as- 
sessors must  be  brought  under  the  strict  control  of  the  State 
governments,  and  the  rate  imposed  should  be  uniform  through- 
out a  commonwealth.  Indeed  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
various  States  should  adopt  something  like  a  common  rate  in 
order  to  avoid  interstate  migration  of  wealthy  taxpayers. 
But  even  a  uniform  rate  of  taxation  coupled  with  the  greatest 
conceivable  improvement  of  administrative  machinery  would 
not  enable  a  State  to  collect  from  any  class  of  property  that  can 
be  concealed,  undervalued  or  removed  to  another  jurisdiction 
a  tax  that  absorbs  30,  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  income. 
Any  man  who  should  lay  before  Congress  or  State  legislature  a 
proposal  to  levy  a  general  income  tax  at  the  rate  of  40  per 
cent  of  all  incomes  would  be  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  legal  in- 
quiry to  determine  his  sanity;  yet  this  is  what  the  taxes  on 
intangible  property  in  the  United  States  come  to  when  trans- 
lated from  percentages  of  the  capital  value  of  property  into 
percentages  of  the  income.  All  experience  shows  that,  even 
with  the  strictest  and  most  skillful  administration  of  the  tax 
laws,  the  extreme  limit  of  effective  direct  taxation  upon  personal 
estates  or  incomes  is  reached  when  the  rate  rises  to  8  or  10 
per  cent;  indeed,  in  time  of  peace,  the  limit  is  nearer  6  than 
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10  per  cent.  This  is  a  mere  commonplace  with  students  of 
finance,  but  it  has  usually  been  overlooked  in  discussion  of  the 
taxation  of  intangible  property  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
dismal  failure  of  our  efforts  to  collect  a  confiscatory  tax  has 
been  accepted  as  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  collecting  any 
tax  whatever. 

I  venture,  then,  to  assert  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  experi- 
ence to  show  that,  with  proper  administrative  machinery,  a 
uniform  tax  cannot  be  collected  from  intangible  property. 
Upon  the  other  hand  there  is  not  a  little  evidence  to  show  that 
such  a  tax  can  be  enforced  with  reasonable  success.  Papers 
presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  called  attention 
to  the  remarkable  results  secured  in  Maryland  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  1896  which  virtually  established  a  uniform 
tax,  at  the  rate  of  approximately  four  and  one-half  mills  in  the 
doUar,  upon  certain  classes  of  intangible  wealth.  We  now 
know  that  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  an  inadequate  force  of 
assessors,  acting  under  skillful  direction  but  under  an  antiquated 
tax  law,  has  within  a  dozen  years  increased  the  assessment  of 
certain  classes  of  securities  from  $6,000,000  to  $150,000,000. 
In  Pennsylvania,  too,  we  should  not  forget,  a  uniform  tax  on 
personal  property,  chiefly  that  of  an  intangible  character,  has 
been  in  operation  for  nearly  thirty  years;  and  it  appears  that 
without  very  vigorous  methods  of  assessment  and  with  a 
minimum  of  supervision  by  the  State,  the  amount  of  property 
locally  assessed  has  increased  somewhat  faster  than  the  assess- 
ment of  real  estate.^  I  indulge  in  no  illusions  concerning  the 
results  achieved  in  either  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania.  In  both 
States  there  is  more  or  less  evasion;  in  both  there  is  room  for 
improvement  alike  in  the  laws  and  in  the  execution  of  them; 
particularly  necessary,  I  believe,  is  the  extension  of  State  control 
over  the  work  of  local  boards  of  assessors.  But  the  success 
achieved  with  imperfect  laws  and  methods  of  administration 
has  been  little  short  of  surprising,^  and  should  lead  the  candid 

*  See  article  by  McCrea  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  November, 
1906 ;  also  Report  of  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Taxation,  1908,  pp.  52-57. 

'Pennsylvania  now  taxes  $1,014,000,000  of  personal  property,  chiefly  in- 
tangible, which  is  assessed  by  the  county  authorities;  and  about  $600,000,000 
of  corporation,  county  and  municipal  bonds.  This  is  a  total  of  $1,600,000,000, 
and  is  nearly  half  of  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  realty  in  the  State.     Ohio, 
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student  to  revise  his  ideas  of  the  impossibility  of  taxing  intan- 
gible wealth. 

I  have  said  that  the  results  achieved  in  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  surprising,  yet  they  will  not  be  so  when  we  consider 
that  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  assessment  of  intangible 
property  are  neither  different  in  nature  nor  greater  in  degree 
than  those  which  attend  the  assessment  of  many  kinds  of  income. 
The  experience  of  other  countries  demonstrates  that,  with 
proper  administrative  methods,  a  moderate  tax  of  from  2  to 
6  per  cent  can  be  collected  from  incomes,  including  those 
derived  from  personal  exertions  and  personal  property.  Ameri- 
can students  who  declare  it  impossible  to  tax  intangible  property 
at  all  have  written  in  praise  of  the  income  taxes  of  various 
European  countries,  yet  the  two  forms  of  taxation  do  not,  after 
all,  present  radically  different  problems.  No  personal  tax  can 
ever  be  wholly  free  from  evasion,  but  personal  property  and 
personal  incomes  can  be  taxed  with  reasonable  success  if  the 
statutes  are  skillfully  drawn  and  the  best  administrative  methods 
and  machinery  are  employed.  An  ideal  system  might  eliminate 
all  personal  taxation,  and  place  our  direct  taxes  on  things  that 
are  tangible  and  incapable  of  removal;  but  this  generation 
will  not  see  an  ideal  system  of  taxation,  and  our  children's 
children  shall  hardly  see  one.  If,  then,  personal  taxation  must 
continue,  we  cannot  absolutely  condemn  and  shall  not  easily 
avoid  the  taxation  of  personal  property. 

But  what  shall  be  said  concerning  the  argument  that  the 
taxation  of  intangible  wealth  necessarily  involves  unjust  double 

with  a  much  more  drastic  law,  taxes  only  $150,000,000  of  property  of  this 
same  class.  This  is  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  realty  in 
that  State.  The  city  of  Baltimore,  under  the  light  tax  on  securities,  taxes 
$150,000,000  of  corporation  bonds  and  shares  of  foreign  corporations;  the  State 
of  Ohio  taxes  $10,800,000  of  stocks,  bonds  and  similar  investments.  DifiFerences 
in  the  tax  laws  of  the  three  States  make  these  figures  not  absolutely  comparable, 
but  they  are  approximately  so.  It  should  be  remarked,  furthermore,  that  Ohio 
is  less,  rather  than  more,  unsuccessful  than  the  average  State  in  taxing  intangible 
wealth  under  the  old  methods.  Statistics  for  certain  States  gathered  by  the 
Census  in  1902  indicate  that  in  fourteen  States  intangible  wealth  locally  assessed 
amounted  to  from  1  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  property  assessed.  In  ten 
States  the  proportion  ranged  from  6  to  9  per  cent ;  in  three  it  ranged  from 
11  to  15  per  cent.  It  nowhere  rose  above  5  per  cent  except  where  mortgages 
were  taxable  as  personal  property.  In  Ohio,  intangible  property  was  about  7 
per  cent  of  the  total  property  assessed. 
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taxation,  and  is  therefore  objectionable  on  both  scientific  and 
practical  grounds?  In  the  first  place  I  will  remind  you  that 
we  are  now  considering  a  tax  levied,  not  at  the  full  local  rate, 
but  at  some  such  figure  as  three  or  four  mills  upon  the  dollar 
—  less  than  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  of  the  average  local  tax  rates. 
Practically,  then,  the  result  would  be  to  reduce  by  four  fifths 
or  five  sixths  the  amount  of  double  taxation  now  prescribed  by 
the  statutes  of  most  of  the  States ;  and  in  Massachusetts,  during 
the  past  winter,  the  proposal  was  generally  approved  by  gentle- 
men who  for  nearly  a  generation  have  been  warring  against 
double  taxation  in  every  form. 

The  scientific  aspects  of  the  question  I  cannot  consider  at 
length.  Leading  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  tangible  prop- 
erty and  business  should  be  taxed  chiefly  at  the  place  where 
they  are  located,  but  maintain  also  that  every  person  owes  some- 
thing to  the  place  in  which  he  resides.  Strict  theory  may  require 
that  property  or  business  should  pay  but  one  tax ;  and  that,  in 
case  the  owner  does  not  reside  where  the  property  or  business 
is  situated,  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  should  be  divided  between 
the  two  taxing  authorities  in  some  equitable  proportion.  But 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  international,  or  even  interstate, 
agreements  of  this  character  are  out  of  the  question;  so  that 
we  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  compromise  measures  more 
or  less  inconsistent  with  the  demands  of  strict  theory.  One 
solution  would  be  that  tangible  property  and  business  should 
be  taxed  where  located,  and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
tax  evidences  of  ownership.  But  it  is  hardly  a  greater  departure 
from  the  requirements  of  strict  theory  to  tax  intangible  wealth 
at  a  light  rate,  perhaps  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  of  that  imposed 
upon  other  property.  And  if  this  plan  is  practicable,  while 
others  are  incapable  of  realization,  we  may  adopt  it  with  the 
full  assurance  that  we  are  doing  as  little  injustice  as  possible 
in  the  somewhat  hard,  generally  illogical,  but  not  altogether 
evil,  world  in  which  we  live. 

I  must  add  that  such  a  tax  as  I  defend  is  no  more  open  to 
objection  upon  the  ground  of  double  taxation  than  the  present 
income  taxes  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe.'  In  Great 
Britain,  in  the  German  States,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  else- 
where, resident  citizens  are  subject  to  taxation  upon  their  entire 
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incomes  whether  of  domestic  or  of  foreign  origin;  and  even 
resident  aliens  are  sometimes  taxed  upon  incomes  drawn  from 
the  country,  to  which  they  owe  political  allegiance.  This 
practice  has  never  met  with  condemnation  by  students  of 
iSnance;  on  the  contrary  it  is  expressly  approved  by  leading 
authorities.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  then  why  an  American 
State  should  be  criticised  for  imposing  on  intangible  property 
a  light  tax  of  approximately  the  same  amount  that  European 
countries  levy  upon  all  incomes. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  assumed  that  our  Association  adheres 
to  its  conviction,  expressed  in  the  platform  adopted  a  year  ago, 
that  the  attempt  "to  tax  all  the  widely  differing  classes  of 
property  in  the  same  way"  has  everywhere  failed,  and  that 
State  constitutions  that  impose  restraints  "  upon  the  reasonable 
classification  of  property  should  be  amended  by  the  repeal  of 
such  restrictive  provisions."  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many 
who  denounce  as  an  unfair  discrimination  the  proposal  to  tax 
intangible  wealth  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  imposed  upon  other 
property ;  in  fact  no  small  part  of  my  time  during  the  past  year 
has  been  given  to  arguing  out  this  very  question  in  my  own 
State.  But  in  view  of  the  declaration  of  our  platform  I  have 
chosen  to  ignore  objections  of  this  character,  and  will  not  ven- 
ture to  weary  —  I  had  almost  said  insult  —  you  by  further 
consideration  of  them.  In  a  campaign  for  popular  enlighten- 
ment it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  existing  methods  of  taxing 
intangible  wealth  are  ineflfective,  that  a  lower  rate  would  pro- 
duce a  greater  revenue,  and  that  owners  of  other  classes  of 
property  would  be  benefited  rather  than  injured  by  the  change 
here  proposed. 

Permit  me  to  recapitulate.  If  we  would  aim  at  practical 
results  rather  than  the  construction  of  ideal  systems,  we  must 
reckon  with  the  hard  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  American 
States  will  probably  continue  to  tax  personal  property  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Intangible  property,  as  a  class,  is  not  likely 
to  be  wholly  exempted;  but  it  can  be  taxed  with  reasonable 
success  if  the  rate  is  reduced  to  a  moderate  figure  and  made 
uniform  throughout  a  commonwealth.  Criticism  of  present 
methods  has  usually  ignored  the  fact  that  the  rates  imposed  are 
absurdly  high  for  any  sort  of  a  personal  tax;  and  that,  with  a 
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reasonable  rate,  the  difficulties  encountered  are  not  greater  than 
those  arising  in  other  forms  of  personal  taxation,  such  as  the 
taxation  of  incomes.  Beyond  question  a  great  improvement 
of  our  administrative  machinery  will  be  needed,  but  this  is 
desirable  upon  other  grounds  and  must  be  secured  before  we 
can  have  an  equal  and  just  assessment  of  tangible  property  — 
even  real  estate.  Finally,  the  experience  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  under  imperfect  laws  and  with  imperfect  methods  of 
administration,  should  lead  to  a  revision  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
impossible  to  collect  any  sort  of  a  tax  on  intangible  wealth.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  these  commonwealths  have  found  a  prac- 
ticable, if  not  an  ideal,  method  of  removing  the  worst  evils  in 
American  State  and  local  taxation? 


THE  FARMERS  AND  THE  GENERAL  PROPERTY 

TAX 

By  F.  A.  Dbbthick 
Master  State  Grange,  Mantua,  Ohio 

For  two  generations  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  have 
in  large  majority  cherished  the  belief  that  a  uniform  rate  upon 
all  property  at  its  true  value  in  money  was  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  fairness  and  justice  between  man  and  man.  It  sounds 
fair,  but  experience  and  all  history  prove  that  its  fairness  begins 
and  ends  in  sound.  For  it  to  be  entirely  fair,  one  must  go  back 
to  a  period  when  all  property  was  visible  and  equally  productive. 
So  soon  ss  property  became  diversified,  yielding  different  in- 
comes, giving  rise  to  intangible  property,  the  general  property 
tax  became  unsound  from  an  economic  standpoint  and  unjust 
as  between  individuals.  When  this  system  of  taxation  was 
embedded  in  the  constitution  of  Ohio  and  the  older  States,  it 
had  less  to  condemn  it,  as  the  proportion  of  visible  property 
was  much  greater.  It  was  not  a  correct  principle,  however, 
then,  and  it  is  entirely  false  now. 

It  is  false  economically,  for  it  attempts  to  tax  representative 
property  at  the  same  rate  as  the  things  for  which  it  stands. 
Through  all  the  years  since  its  adoption  public  opinion  has  in 
reality  protested  against  this  proposed  double  taxation  and  in 
consequence  owners  of  intangible  property  have  in  an  ever 
increasing  measure  withheld  it  from  taxation. 

This  results  in  gross  injustice  to  owners  of  visible  property, 
who,  not  being  able  to  conceal  their  wealth,  must  pay  any  legal 
tax  laid  upon  it,  and  this  amount  is  limited  only  by  the  needs  of 
the  public.  Because  of  this  economic  fallacy  there  has  gradually 
come  about  an  unfortunate,  as  well  as  disastrous,  classification 
of  property  holders  in  every  State  where  the  general  property  tax 
is  in  operation.    Upon  one  side  are  the  holders  of  our  intangible 
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wealth,  who  in  large  proportion  resort  successfully  to  every 
device  to  withhold  their  property,  even  though  to  do  so  always 
involves  perjury.  The  practice  is  accentuated  by  transmission 
from  father  to  son,  until  moral  fiber  is  broken  down  and  other- 
wise good  men,  "  men  who  would  die  for  their  country,  will  lie 
for  their  taxes."  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  line  are  the 
holders  of  visible  property,  no  more  conscientious  than  the 
other  class,  but  compelled  by  the  character  of  their  investment 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  society  and  the  government.  In  this 
tax-ridden  class  stands  the  farmer,  perhaps  suffering  most  of 
all  from  the  injustice  of  the  uniform  rate,  yet  heretofore  protest- 
ing against  a  change  of  system. 

The  farmer  more  nearly  than  any  class  of  taxpayers  has  his 
property  invested  in  things  visible,  in  stock,  herds,  implements, 
land  and  improvements.  Every  dollar  of  intangible  property, 
therefore,  returned  for  taxation,  lightens  his  burden.  The  line 
between  the  owners  of  tangible  and  intangible  property  is  as 
sharply  drawn  as  was  the  line  between  the  Blue  and  the  Gray 
from  '61  to  '65  and  the  contest  is  equally  fierce,  but  with  this 
difference ;  the  victory  always  goes  one  way  —  to  the  intangibles 
—  and  always  will  under  the  general  property  tax.  There  is  not 
a  city  in  Ohio,  and  but  few  in  the  country,  but  that  has  an  im- 
portant agricultural  constituency  at  least  in  so  far  as  county 
and  State  expenses  are  concerned.  For  these  reasons  it  becomes 
impossible  to  disassociate  the  farmer  from  intangible  property, 
although  he  seldom  owns  much  of  it. 

I  cannot  hope  to  say  anything  new  upon  this  subject,  for 
eminent  men  have  discussed  it  and  are  to  discuss  it  at  this  Con- 
ference, but  Ohio  is  just  now  passing  through  a  great  campaign 
for  better  things.  Three  previous  attempts  have  been  made  in 
Ohio  to  abolish  the  general  property  tax,  and  in  each  instance 
the  proposition  received  a  plurality  of  votes ;  but  owing  to  want 
of  information,  or  indifference,  or  both,  it  did  not  receive  the 
constitutional  majority.  We  have  at  this  moment  pending  in 
Ohio  a  constitutional  amendment  proposing  to  eliminate  the 
iron-clad  provision  from  the  constitution  of  the  State;  cut  the 
bonds  that  have  blocked  the  wheels  of  progress  and  perpetrated 
injustice  for  fifty-seven  years  and  let  our  people  go  free.  For  this 
reason  it  may  be  of  interest  to  representatives  here  from  other 
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States  and  Provinces  that  may  soon  embark  in  a  similar  effort 
to  know  specifically  of  some  of  the  incidents  that  have  marked 
the  strenuous  contest  so  nearly  ended. 

In  September,  1906,  Governor  Andrew  L.  Harris  appointed  a 
non-partisan  tax  commission  of  five  members  to  investigate 
the  tax  laws  of  Ohio  and  make  such  recommendations  through 
him  to  the  General  Assembly  as  in  their  judgment  seemed  wise. 
Briefly  speaking,  representatives  of  every  interest  in  the  State 
appeared  before  this  committee  and  expressed  their  views. 
The  limits  of  this  address  will  not  permit  a  review  of  this  study 
of  the  entire  situation.  One  illustration  of  the  astonishing 
facts  disclosed  must  suffice.  It  was  found  that  the  grand  total 
of  all  moneys,  credits,  mortgages,  stocks,  bonds  and  other  in- 
tangible property  returned  for  taxation  for  the  year  19(>8  was 
less  than  150  millions,  although  the  bank  deposits  alone  for  that 
year  were  500  millions.  Again :  the  value  of  all  credits  returned 
was  34  million  dollars  less  in  1906  than  in  1890,  though 
every  one  knew  that  such  property  had  quadrupled  during  that 
sixteen  years  intervening.  Not  to  multiply  instances,  the 
chairman  of  the  commission,  Attorney-General  Wade  H.  Ellis, 
with  every  member  of  the  commission,  reported  that  our  entire 
tax  system  was  honeycombed  by  evasions  and  injustices  both 
in  the  field  of  tangible  and  intangible  property,  all  due  in  large 
degree  to  our  antiquated  iron-clad  rate.  They  reported  to  the 
Governor  in  January,  1908,  in  substance,  that  a  general  prop- 
erty tax  was  non-productive  of  results,  tending  to  immorality, 
impossible  of  enforcement,  and  unjust  and  destructive  to  prog- 
ress if  its  enforcement  were  possible.  They  recommended  that 
the  uniform  rate  be  eliminated  from  the  State  constitution  and 
that  the  people  through  their  legislature  be  left  a  free  hand  to 
work  out  a  tax  system  suited  to  the  conditions  now  confronting 
them,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  solve  the  vexed  problems  of 
the  present  by  a  system  devised  fifty-seven  years  ago  and  under 
conditions  totally  different  from  those  we  face  to-day.  This 
report  was  warmly  indorsed  by  Governor  Harris,  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  by  a  decisive  vote  and  submitted  to  the 
people  to  pass  upon  in  the  general  election  November  next. 
The  amendment  provides  that  "The  legislature  may  classify 
the  subjects  of  taxation  so  far  as  their  differences  justify  the 
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same  in  order  to  secure  a  just  return  from  each."  No  detail 
as  to  rate  is  carried  in  the  amendment;  nothing  mandatory 
save  the  provision  of  justice.  The  result  hoped  for  is  that 
property  in  which  there  is  a  real  difference  may  be  suitably 
classified,  instead  of  the  present  classification  of  people,  in  whom 
there  should  be  no  difference,  before  the  law. 

Some  things  have  been  settled  by  the  investigation  during 
the  campaign.  First,  that  about  one  half  of  the  property  of  the 
State  is  withheld  from  taxation,  leaving  the  burden  to  be  borne 
by  the  remaining  half.  I  think  it  is  now  conceded  by  all  who 
have  been  earnest  students  that  a  low  rate  of  taxation  on  in- 
tangible property  produces  a  larger  revenue  in  States  that  have 
adopted  the  plan;  that  this  increase  in  one  instance  at  least  has 
been  nearly  as  much  as  400  per  cent  locally,  and  2500  per  cent 
to  the  State. 

With  the  above  points  conceded  there  remains  but  two 
objections  seriously  offered  to  the  amendment,  but  upon  these 
two  points  our  people  are  divided,  although  I  have  that  faith 
in  the  intelligence  of  our  taxpayers  that  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  amendment  will  carry  at  the  polls  —  a  consummation  for 
which  I  devoutly  pray. 

The  first  objection  noticed  is  that  although  a  low  rate  may 
increase  the  revenues  it  is  wrong  in  principle.  That  intangible 
property  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  that  to 
differentiate  in  favor  of  the  well-to-do  violates  all  rules  of 
justice. 

We  have  answered  that  there  are  two  viewpoints.  First, 
that  we  have  sought  for  fifty-seven  years  to  reach  this  class 
of  property  for  taxation  and  signally  failed,  with  the  situation 
growing  worse  as  taxpayers  become  more  adept  in  evading 
payment.  That  as  it  is  not  returned  now,  even  with  the  most 
drastic  laws,  we  have  nothing  to  lose  in  an  effort  to  secure  its 
return.  That  nothing  is  to  be  given  up  that  is  ours  now  and 
that  any  possible  increase  in  revenue  from  a  new  source  will 
relieve  every  dollar  on  the  duplicate  at  present.  In  other 
words,  "  A  half  loaf  is  better  than  none.'* 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  if  the  new  plan  be  adopted,  and 
results  do  not  justify  our  expectations,  the  permissive  nature 
of  the  amendment  will  allow  an  immediate  return  to  the  present 
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system,  or  trial  of  any  other  system,  by  the  passage  of  any 
law  that  may  be  thought  desirable  or  expedient  at  the  time. 

The  opposition  insist  that  the  constitution  is  violated  by  the 
low  valuation  of  tangible  property,  and  that  if  all  were  raised 
to  100  per  cent  and  reenforced  by  the  intangible,  the  rate  would 
be  so  low  as  not  to  distress  any  one.  It  is  true  that  valuations 
are  sometimes  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  yet  often  they  are 
above  100  per  cent,  but  our  municipal  tax  rates  vary  from  3  to 
6  per  cent,  and  if  tangible  were  Usted  at  100  per  cent  the  rate 
would  still  be  1^  per  cent  to  3  per  cent,  which  would  not  encour- 
age the  return  of  intangible.  The  valuation  is  not  an  important 
factor  if  it  is  uniform.  It  is  additional  property  that  relieves. 
If  a  man's  total  tax  is  S2.00  and  he  has  $100.00  in  property,  it 
is  not  important  whether  it  is  valued  at  S50.00  at  4  per  cent  or 
$100.00  at  2  per  cent;  the  total  tax  is  the  same.  How  to  secure 
the  reenforcement.  That's  the  rub.  No  one  has  ever  suggested 
a  method  that  the  business  world  conceded  to  be  practical, 
or  even  possible  under  the  uniform  rule.  If  it  'were  possible, 
which  it  is  not,  the  State  so  unfortunate  as  to  succeed  would 
right  about  face,  and  begin  a  return  journey  towards  the  un- 
developed past,  and  would  go  alone. 

There  is  one  inherent  diflSculty  in  taxing  tangible  and  in- 
tangible at  the  same  rate,  even  if  it  were  just.  Intangible 
property  offers  no  room  for  difference  in  judgment.  If  returned 
at  all  it  is  at  100  per  cent,  or  at  a  valuation  easily  ascertained 
from  market  reports.  On  the  contrary,  the  valuation  of  tan- 
gible property  varies  with  the  judgment  of  the  assessor.  One 
values  a  farm  at  $40.00  per  acre,  another  at  $50.00;  a  horse  at 
$76.00,  another  at  $100.00.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  unjust 
to  place  the  same  rate  on  property  whose  value  is  irrevocably 
fixed  as  upon  property  depending  upon  the  judgment  of  one 
man.  A  long  step  towards  greater  uniformity  in  taxation  of 
tangible  property  would  be  the  pubUcity  of  all  valuations,  thus 
constituting  each  taxpayer  an  assessor  in  his  tax  zone. 

The  other  and  the  correct  viewpoint  violates  no  principle  of 
justice,  but  rather  promotes  justice  as  well  as  eflSciency.  It  is 
a  recognition  of  the  differences  in  property,  of  the  degree  in 
which  different  subjects  are  property,  or,  if  the  terms  may  be 
allowed,  that  there  is  primary  and  secondary  property.    This 
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is  the  core  of  the  entire  question  at  issue,  and  if  it  were  appre- 
ciated by  the  opposition,  the  prejudice  and  irritation  would  dis- 
solve into  thin  air. 

This  raises  the  whole  question  of  what  is  property.  Is  a 
promissory  note  property?  Yes,  if  there  is  enough  property 
behind  it  to  insure  payment.  Is  a  mortgage  note  property? 
Yes,  if  legal  requirements  have  been  met,  because  it  yields  an 
income  and  may  be  exchanged  for  things  of  real  value.  I 
venture  one  illustration  that  may  apply  to  mortgages,  stocks, 
bonds  and  other  credits. 

A  man   purchases  a  farm  for  $4000,   pays  $2000,  all  his 
resources,  and  gives  a  note  for  $2000.     Is  the  note  property? 
Is  there  now  $6000  where  but  an  instant  before  there  were  but 
$4000  ?    The  note  is  to  run  ten  years,  and  is  but  a  silent  wit- 
ness in  the  hands  of  the  seller  that  the  purchaser  has  promised 
to  create  property.     He  is  to  rear  stock  and  pay  on  the  note, 
but  the  stock  will  not  be  born  for  five  years  yet.    He  is  to 
produce  corn,  but  the  seed  of  the  corn  he  hopes  to  sell  is  not 
yet  planted.    That  the  $2000  note  may  be  property  it  must  be 
attached  to  the  land  for  which  it  stands.    Not  only  that  but 
to  additional  property  to  insure  payment  of  interest.     In  case 
of  a  loan  there  must  be  an  abstract,  and  when  all  these  con- 
ditions are  met  the  note  has  life,  wing;  it  flies,  leaves  the  Iv 
community,  the  county,  the  State,  and  enters  into  the  c^ 
of  barter  and  sale.     It  becomes  a  traveler,  but  taJ- 
dollar  for  dollar,  with  accrued  interest,  that  portior 
for  which  it  stands.     If  attached  only  to  t^ 
nominal  owner  possesses  an  empty  shell,  :; 
for  a  penny,  unless  there  is  excess  valu' 
the  relation  of  the  mortgage  to  the  ■ 
surely  as  an  electric  car  on  an  ir 
pressure  was  removed.     Is  i 
constitution  is  inexorable  in  its  u 
rate,  and  also  tax  the  shell  at  tii 
folly !     The   opposition   has   suggestcu 
mortgage  is  the  real  owner  he  should  pay  . 
be  exempted.     This  is  economically  true,   u 
practice.     As  a  properly  executed  mortgage  ha.-. 
leave  the  State,  either  nominally  or  really,. the  sam. 
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in  either  case,  and  if  the  land  be  exempted  the  property  is  lost 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  The  only  remedy  for  the  farmer  that 
seems  feasible  is  to  follow  the  lead  of  States  that  have  exempted 
these  promises  to  pay  save  a  low  rate,  or  fee,  for  the  protection 
given  by  the  State,  which  plan  proves  to  be  a  generous  revenue 
producer.  In  this  event  the  seller  or  lender  could  not  demand 
a  high  rate  of  interest  upon  the  ground  that  he  must  pay  the 
tax.  The  result  would  be  a  lower  rate  of  interest  which  indirectly 
compels  the  lender  to  pay  the  tax.  The  possible  discovery  of 
intangible  property  is  a  constant  menace  and  furnishes  ground 
for  the  demand  for  a  high  rate  of  interest  Under  a  modern 
system  of  taxation  no  interest  would  be  paid  until  the  legitimate 
taxes  were  paid  on  the  property  itself.  It  is  an  axiom  that  any 
weight,  real  or  nominal,  laid  upon  intangible  property  is  always 
paid  by  the  borrower. 

Moneys 

Perhaps  the  most  irritating  item  in  the  list  of  intangibles  is 
the  escape  from  taxation  of  the  currency  of  the  State.  It  is 
natural  for  those  of  moderate  holdings  of  tangible  property 
to  look  at  the  five  hundred  millions  reported  in  Ohio  banks  for 
1906,  then  at  the  paltry  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  in- 
tangible property  of  every  description  returned  for  the  same 
year.  Well,  what  can  be  done?  For  fifty-seven  years  90  per 
cent  of  this  property  has  escaped  direct  taxation  by  the  perjury 
route;  what  new  dragnet  can  be  thrown  out?  Absolutely 
none  under  the  iron-clad  rate.  The  truth  is  the  money  is  not 
in  the  banks.  If  it  were,  business  would  die.  Money  in  the 
hands  of  owner,  or  in  the  vaults  of  a  bank,  is  valueless.  It  is 
only  when  invested  by  the  owner,  or  loaned  for  investment  for 
immediate  use,  that  it  earns.  The  bank  pays  4  per  cent  for 
its  use  and  guarantees  its  safe  return.  But  the  bank  does  not 
keep  it.  It  is  loaned  to  the  farmer  to  buy  stock  and  implements, 
to  the  contractor  to  build  homes,  to  the  merchant  to  buy  goods. 
In  short,  when  the  money  leaves  the  bank  it  starts  upon  a  tireless 
round.  Jt  purchases,  develops,  builds,  equips,  always  leaving 
new  property  in  its  path  and  thiTs  is  immediately  taxed.  Money 
is  the  lifeblood  of  the  body  politic,  and  to  hinder  its  free  course 
would  cause  paralysis,  congestion  of  business,  as  surely  as  a 
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chill  causes  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  human  body,  and 
would  be  just  as  fatal  to  the  former  as  to  the  human  subject. 

One  suggestion  as  to  detail  is  ventured  here.  I  believe 
depositors  should  pay  a  reasonable  tax  on  their  deposits.  With 
the  constitution  amended  and  the  people  given  a  free  hand,  an 
assessor  might  visit  a  bank  reporting  two  millions  of  deposits 
and  collect  a  total  sum  to  be  charged  to  depositors  at  such  a 
rate  as  would  not  drive  the  money  from  the  State,  yet  in  the 
aggregate  produce  millions  of  revenue  from  an  entirely  new 
source,  thus  relieving  the  abnormally  honest  taxpayer  from 
being  penalized,  and  at  the  same  time  removing  all  opportunity 
for  perjury  in  the  case  of  deposits.  Of  course  this  cannot  be 
considered  under  the  iron-clad  rate. 


Prejudice 

One  influenced  by  prejudice  or  personal  reasons  and  more 
expert  in  oratory  than  in  taxation  can  stand  before  an  audience 
intelligent  upon  most  subjects,  gesticulate  wildly  and  cry,  "The 
dollar  of  the  washerwoman,  the  farmer  or  the  home  owner  is  just 
as  sacred  as  the  dollar  of  the  millionaire,'*  and  he  will  sometimes 
win  applause.  He  may  in  a  dramatic  manner  ask  his  auditors 
if  they  favor  throwing  overboard  the  good  old  uniform  rule 
established  by  the  fathers  that  provides  that  the  rich  and  poor 
shall  pay  alike,  and  the  answer  will  be  "no,  noJ^  The  orator 
does  not  know,  or  is  not  honest  enough  to  confess,  that  the 
millionaire's  dollar  is  not  now  directly  touched  at  all,  and  the 
washerwoman,  the  farmer,  the  business  man  and  the  home 
owner  pay  it  all. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  to  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence what  is  being  said  and  done  by  those  who  object  to  the 
flexible  rate  on  the  grounds  of  its  being  wrong  in  principle,  how 
the  charge  has  been  met,  and  what  each  may  expect  in  his  own 
State  if  a  similar  work  is  undertaken. 

The  other  objection,  and  perhaps  more  earnestly  urged  by 
farmers  than  any  other  class,  is  distrust  of  the  legislature. 
This  must  be  briefly  discussed.  It  is  feared  that  with  constitu- 
tional restrictions  removed,  corporate  interests,  manufacturing 
and  business  interests  will  be  able  to  influence  the  legislature  to 
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favor  them  at  the  expense  of  agriculture.  Whether  groundless 
or  otherwise,  there  are  those  who  indulge  the  fear  with  sincerity. 
I  will  not  assume  to  speak  for  other  States  or  Provinces,  but  there 
is  certainly  no  cause  for  apprehension  in  Ohio.  The  farmers 
of  our  State  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  in  at  least  eighty- 
three  of  the  eighty-eight  counties  of  the  State  can  send  men 
from  their  own  ranks  to  represent  them  in  the  legislature. 

Besides  that,  we  have  in  Ohio  a  vigorous  organization  of  forty 
thousand  farmers  under  the  name  and  style  of  "Patrons  of 
Husbandry."  Our  numbers  are  constantly  increasing  and  the 
order  is  exercising  a  commanding  influence  in  public  affairs. 
Our  order  is  careful,  conservative,  with  education  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  interests  as  the  primary  objects. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  and  familiar 
with  its  history  for  twenty  years,  I  unhesitatingly  declare  that 
during  the  twenty  years  mentioned  every  bill  that  has  been  in- 
troduced in  our  legislature  and  championed  unanimously  by 
the  Grange  is  a  law.  The  converse  is  true.  No  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  our  legislature  for  the  past  twenty  years  and 
opposed  with  vigor  by  the  Grange  that  is  a  law. 

The  farmers  therefore  have  nothing  to  fear,  even  though  the 
legislature  were  disposed  to  deal  unjustly  with  agriculture, 
which  it  is  not.  In  our  representative  form  of  government,  to 
express  fear  of  the  legislature  is  unmanly.  That  body  is  just 
what  we  make  it,  especially  now  that  we  have  the  primary 
election  law.  It  may  be  that  a  member  may  sometimes  betray 
his  trust,  but  his  official  life  is  but  two  years,  and  if  he  returns  to 
his  seat  it  is  the  farmers'  own  fault.  The  average  legislator 
should  be  as  good  as  the  average  citizen,  and  for  the  average 
citizen  to  express  distrust  confronts  him  with  two  alternatives, 
from  either  of  which  upon  sober  reflection  the  average  citizen 
must  shrink  with  horror.  First,  he  must  confess  that  he  has 
his  price,  or  could  be  unduly  influenced;  or  second,  that  he  is 
more  honest  than  the  average  of  mankind. 

In  Conclusion 

I  count  it  a  privilege  as  well  as  an  honor  to  be  a  member 
of  this  great  International  Conference  gathered  from  points  near 
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and  remote  and  in  an  age  unequaled  in  many  respects  by  any 
that  has  preceded  it,  all  desirous  of  solving  a  great  economic 
question  that  vitally  affects  our  industrial  life.  The  declared 
object  is  to  harmonize  the  varied  complex  and  unworkable  tax 
systems  of  the  country  with  the  hope  of  evolving  some  general 
principles  applicable  to  all  sections  and  under  which  all  prop- 
erty may  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  government  in  propor- 
tion to  its  productivity  and  security  of  investment.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  capital  will  no  longer  tramp,  tramp  up 
and  down  the  earth,  but  will  find  a  hospitable  home  wherever 
men  and  women  live  and  labor. 


TAXATION  OF  MONEY  AND  CREDITS 

Bt  J.  H.  Easterdat 
Former  Member  State  Tax  Commission,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Comity  between  States  and  nations  is  as  much  to  be  admired 
as  courtesy  among  guests  in  a  parlor.  Were  I  to  think  other- 
wise, I  would  have  selfishly  locked  myself  within  the  borders 
of  the  great  State  of  Washington  and  let  our  citizenship  reap 
profit  from  a  system,  framed  into  a  law,  which  means  the  exemp- 
tion of  credits  from  taxation. 

But,  as  we  are  nothing  if  not  unselfish  out  in  Washington, 
I  have  come  over  miles  of  country  to  tell  you  how  an  honest 
law  brings  encouragement  to  capital,  and  results  in  greater 
development,  greater  prosperity  and  a  lessening  of  crime. 

Imposed  upon  circulating  capital,  a  tax  is  a  restraint;  it 
depresses  the  dollar,  Umits  the  sphere  in  which  it  may  move 
and  checks  the  easy  flow  of  investment  money  which  seeks 
fields  of  profitable  employment. 

It  is  not  a  mere  figment  of  fancy  to  say  there  is,  in  the  realm 
of  finance,  a  germinative  law,  such  as  is  everywhere  evident 
in  the  physical  world;  for  nothing  struggles  harder  to  repro- 
duce its  equivalent  than  the  dollar,  and  certainly  no  form 
of  physical  life  is  more  timid  in  the  presence  of  possible 
effacement. 

The  dollar  shuns  the  environment  which  would  destroy  it, 
and  is  equally  timid  in  the  presence  of  those  conditions  which 
tend  to  lessen  its  opportunities  for  increasing  its  own  power. 

In  1904  the  State  of  Washington  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb 
in  taxation.  We  never  do  things  by  halves  or  quarters,  and  the 
assessment  of  personal  property  amounted  to  but  little  more 
than  passing  the  hat  for  freewill  offerings. 

In  moneys  and  credits  where,  under  the  general  property 
tax  law,  there  should  have  appeared  on  the  assessment  rolls 
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of  Washington  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars>  there  were  less 
than  four  millions  —  a  trifle  under  1  per  cent. 

Ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  taxpayers  had  subscribed 
to  that  which  was  not  true  when  they  placed  their  signatures 
to  the  oath  that  they  had  neither  money  nor  credits  in  any 
form. 

Our  Tax  Commission  was  created  to  correct,  if  possible,  this 
condition,  right  the  many  wrongs  in  taxation  and  carry  out  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitution  requiring  that  all  property 
be  assessed  so  that  every  person  and  corporation  should  pay 
a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his,  her  or  its  holdings. 

With  zeal  and  acclaim,  our  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  set 
strenuously  to  the  task  of  finding  and  placing  on  record  the 
large  amount  of  credits  known  to  exist.  Much  encouragement 
was  received  from  the  pulpit,  press  and  bench.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  our  Tax  Commission  had  supervision  over 
any  army  of  minor  taxing  officers. 

The  fruit  of  a  year's  labor  was  to  increase  this  class  of  property 
so  that,  unlike  formerly,  when  we  reached  less  than  1  per  cent, 
we  now  reached  IJ  per  cent. 

The  total  increase  was  less  than  three  million  dollars,  an 
amount  scarcely  above  the  normal  increase  of  any  of  our  first- 
class  banks,  and  relatively  so  small  that  any  of  the  fleet  of 
treasure  ships  from  Alaska  carries  little  less. 

It  was  notable  that  those  who  made,  interpreted  or  executed 
the  law  paid  as  little  respect  to  its  mandates  as  did  any  other 
class  of  citizens.  This  disparity,  and  the  manifest  wrongs 
attending  it,  was  exceedingly  alarming  to  thoughtful  and  honest 
people  of  our  State,  notwithstanding  the  evil  was  known  to  be 
prevalent  all  over  the  country,  and  it  became,  and  for  a  long 
time  remained,  the  chief  topic  of  investigation,  study  and 
controversy  among  the  three  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Tax  Commissioners  and,  as  a  result,  recourse  was  had  to  extensive 
correspondence  and  other  means  of  securing  light  on  the  vexed 
question. 

A  marked  division  of  views  finally  resulted  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tax  Commission  as  to  the  remedy  that  should  be 
applied,  and  this  division  went  on  record  in  the  First  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Board. 
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It  was  urged  by  the  majority  that  this  class  of  property 
should  be  taxed,  if  not  at  its  full  value,  then,  at  least,  on  a  con- 
siderable percentage  thereof.  Also  that  the  exemption  of 
moneys  and  credits  was  in  violation  of  our  constitution. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Board  and  submitted  a  minority  report 
dissenting  therefrom,  giving,  as  my  opinion,  that  all  money, 
mortgages  and  other  credits  should  be  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  setting  forth  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  that  conclusion. 

Persistent  explanation  of  the  ultimate  benefits  to  be  secured 

—  economic  and  moral  —  resulted  in  the  gaining  of  many 
recruits.  Pebbles  of  truth  proved  more  potent  than  javelins 
of  sophistry. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  by  our  legislature  at  its  January 
session,  1907,  and  a  bill  was  drawn  to  exempt  money,  mort- 
gages, warrants,  bonds,  etc.,  from  taxation. 

After  very  full  consideration  and  discussion  both  in  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  two  houses,  the  contentions 
of  its  advocates  prevailed,  and  the  bill  was  passed  —  going  into 
effect  immediately. 

Members  of  the  legal  profession,  —  in  both  senate  and  house, 

—  were  generally  opposed  to  the  measure  on  the  ground  that 
the  act  was  unconstitutional. 

No  judicial  question  was  raised,  however,  until  May  of  the 
present  year,  when  a  Sancho  Panza  reformer  secured  from  a 
junior  court  a  writ  of  mandate  requiring  taxing  officials  of  that 
county  to  fist  all  of  the  items  exempted  by  the  preceding 
legislature. 

After  this  decision,  the  Attorney-Generars  office  advised  the 
Tax  Commission  to  instruct  taxing  officials  to  ignore  the  exemp- 
tion law  and  proceed  with  the  work,  farcical  as  it  was,  of  listing 
the  property  the  legislature  had  exempted  and,  in  advance,  too, 
of  final  adjudication  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 

The  majority  of  the  Tax  Commission  acted  on  the  advice 
of  the  Attorney-General.     I  resigned  as  member  of  the  Commis 
sion  in  order  that  I  might  give  my  entire  time  —  as  friend  of  the 
court,  to  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  this  case  when  it 
came  up  for  hearing. 

A  Kentucky  judge  once  remarked  that  it  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  that  gave  zest  to  a  horse  race.     It  is  equally  interest- 
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ing  to  note  the  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  profession  on  a  concrete  case. 

In  the  lower  court  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff  urged  that 
the  law  did  violence  to  the  provisions  of  our  constitution  re- 
quiring that  "  all  property  in  the  State,  not  exempt  under  the 
constitution,  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,"  and, 
"  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  a  uniform  and  equal  rate 
of  assessment  and  taxation  on  all  property  in  the  State  according 
to  its  value  in  money,  and  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  by 
general  law  as  shall  secure  a  just  valuation  for  taxation  of  all 
property." 

The  attorneys  for  the  defendant  stated  that  "  after  a  some- 
what extended  search  through  the  books  we  are  unable  to  find 
any  authority,  either  in  reason  or  precedent,  for  sustaining  the 
statute  here  attacked."    In  fine,  they  had  framed  up  a  Moot  case. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  hesitate 
to  accept  an  offer  of  counsel  to  present  the  other  side. 

Discussing  the  relevant  constitutional  provisions  it  was  con- 
tended that : 

The  pertinent  requirements  of  the  sections  of  the  constitu- 
tion are  briefly  these : 

(a)  That  all  property  shall  be  taxed. 

(b)  That  it  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value. 

(c)  That  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  the  manner  in 
which  the  value  of  all  property  shall  be  ascertained  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation. 

(d)  That  the  legislature  in  providing  for  the  assessment  and 
taxation  of  property  shall  see  to  it  that  the  statutory  scheme  of 
taxation,  first,  is  equal  and  uniform;  and  second,  secures  a  just 
valuation  of  all  property. 

The  argument  against  the  act  was,  in  brief,  this: 

That  the  sections  of  the  constitution  requiring  that  all  prop- 
erty in  the  State  except  such  as  is  exempted  by  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  shall  be  taxed;  that  mortgages,  notes,  accounts, 
etc.,  are  property,  and  hence  cannot  be  excluded  by  the  legis- 
lature from  the  subjects  of  taxation. 

This  argument  is  unsound  in  its  assumption  that  all  property 
in  the  State  cannot  be  taxed  without  the  taxation  of  credits. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  question  whether  any  act  of  the 
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legislature  prescribing  a  method  of  taxation  meets  the  above 
demands  of  the  constitution  is  a  judicial  question,  it  is,  never- 
theless, equally  as  true  that  the  plan  or  scheme  by  which  all 
property  be  taxed  so  that  none  shall  escape  its  portion  of  the 
burden  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature.  If  the  legis- 
lative plan  or  scheme  does  in  fact  tax  all  property,  no  matter 
in  what  manner  or  form  this  result  may  be  reached,  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  is  satisfied.  The  same  property  may  be 
assessed  and  taxed  in  several  ways,  any  one  of  which  would 
subject  the  entire  property  to  the  tax.  To  use  a  simple  illus- 
tration :  One  person  may  own  the  fee  title  to  a  piece  of  land,  and 
another  may  own  a  valuable  easement  therein.  The  fee  title 
and  the  easement  are  both  property,  but  it  would  be  idle  to 
contend  that  these  separate  interests  must  be  separately  taxed 
to  satisfy  the  constitution.  The  State  taxes  the  land  itself 
and  the  entire  property  therein,  leaving  it  to  the  owners  of  the 
various  interests  to  make  their  own  adjustments. 

It  must  be  true  that  the  constitutional  requirement  that  all 
property  be  taxed  is  satisfied  by  any  scheme  by  which  the  sum 
total  of  the  wealth  of  the  State  is  under  each  levy  once  assessed 
and  taxed.  The  legislature  may,  if  it  desires  to  do  so,  adopt 
a  scheme  of  taxation  that  may  result  in  taxing  the  same  prop- 
erty twice,  and  such  a  result  will  not  necessarily  invaUdate  the 
tax.  However,  double  taxation  should  be  avoided  and  the 
constitution  should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  require  it. 

Double  taxation  is  difficult  to  avoid  entirely  in  any  plan  which 
attempts  to  tax  all  property.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  under  complex  modern  conditions  property  appears  and 
reappears,  and  appears  again,  in  various  representative  forms. 
A  common  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  a  corporation; 
the  actual  property  of  the  corporation  reappears  in  the  hands 
of  its  stockholders  in  the  shape  of  corporate  stock.  While 
double  taxation  may  often  be  sustained,  no  one  will  contend 
that  it  is  required  by  the  constitution. 

Neither  the  requirement  that  all  property  be  taxed,  nor  that 
the  taxes  be  uniform  and  equal,  nor  that  the  value  be  just,  can 
be  fully  met.  It  is  well  recognized  in  the  law  that  no  scheme  of 
taxation  ever  completely  accomplishes  these  results  in  fact. 
The  requirements  that  the  tax  shall  be  uniform,  equal  and  just 
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are  as  binding  upon  the  legislature  as  the  requirement  that  all 
property  be  taxed.  Double  taxation  is  always  to  be  deplored 
and  must  be  avoided  if  the  constitutional  requirements  of 
uniformity,  equality  and  justness  are  to  be  met. 

All  property  in  the  State,  the  sum  total  of  all  its  wealth,  can 
once  be  taxed  without  the  taxation  of  credits  in  any  form.  Any 
scheme  of  taxation  which  attempts  to  tax  credits  fails  to  meet 
the  constitutional  requirements  of  uniformity,  equality  and 
justness,  because,  in  so  far  as  such  a  tax  is  enforced  against 
credits,  it  results  in  double  taxation.  This  is  clear,  when  one 
remembers  the  obvious  truth  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  the 
property  wealth  of  the  State  by  the  multiplication  of  credits. 
Its  form  only  is  changed.  If  A  borrows  five  million  dollars 
from  B,  there  is  not  thereby  created  five  milUon  dollars  more  of 
taxable  property.     All  credits  are  aUke  in  this  respect. 

The  constitutional  demands  of  equaUty,  uniformity  and  just- 
ness are  as  binding  upon  the  legislature  as  the  provisions  that 
all  property  be  taxed,  and  it  is  not  only  its  privilege  but  its 
duty  to  take  into  consideration  the  practical  effects  that  result 
from  the  actual  operation  of  the  law.  Whether  a  tax  is  equal 
and  uniform  depends  upon  its  actual  practical  results  and  not 
upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  legislature. 

Fortunate  indeed  are  those  States  whose  constitution  makers 
did  not  define  property  in  such  manner  as  to  compel  double 
taxation;  more  fortunate  are  those  whose  constitution  is 
silent  on  the  subject. 

Our  supreme  court  held  the  law  vaUd  in  so  far  as  it  related  to 
credits,  but  that  part  relating  to  actual  money  was  held  to  be 
invaUd. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  money  deposited  in  a  bank  —  except 
such  as  is  made  a  special  deposit  —  is  a  credit,  there  is  left  of 
such  property  less  than  a  trifle  actually  taxable  under  the  law. 

Chief  Justice  Hadley,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
makes  use  of  the  following  language : 

"  It  is  just  and  imperative  that  taxation  should  be  made  uni- 
form and  equal  upon  all  property  as  it  is  that  all  property  shall 
be  taxed. 

"  It  is  manifest  that  a  system  which  subjects  some  property 
to  double  taxation  is  not  uniform  and  equal. 
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"Any  method  which  can  be  devised  by  the  legislature  must 
necessarily  be  defective  in  some  particulars  and  must  fail  to 
meet  with  exactness  every  standard  set  by  the  constitution. 

"  Any  method  adopted  by  the  legislature  which  reasonably 
comprehends  the  taxation  of  all  property  once  in  some  form, 
and  which  seeks  to  accomplish  uniformity  by  avoiding  double 
taxation  as  far  as  possible,  should  receive  judicial  sanction  for 
the  reason  that  the  constitutional  provisions  are  harmonized 
by  such  method  as  fully  as  complete  harmony  thereunder  can 
be  accompUshed. 

"  So  far  as  credits  are  concerned,  if  it  is  demonstrable  that  the 
total  wealth  of  the  State  can  be  taxed  once  without  the  taxa- 
tion of  credits  in  any  form,  we  think  the  constitution  is  satisfied 
without  the  taxation  of  credits. 

"  The  multipUcity  of  credits  does  not  add  to  the  property  wealth 
of  the  State." 

If  proof  is  wanted  that  deposits  with  banks  are  not  the  same 
as  cash  on  hand,  I  will  call  to  the  witness  stand  any  of  my 
countrymen  who  had  such  an  account  between  October  of  last 
year  and  February  of  the  present  year. 

State,  county  and  municipal  bonds  and  warrants  are  instru- 
mentaUties  and  agencies  of  government.  They  are  the  highest 
forms  of  credits. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  highest  tribunal  of  our  State  has 
refused  to  torture  the  language  of  our  constitution  into  such 
irrational  poUcy  as  would  subject  such  credits  to  taxation,  and 
I  feel  a  personal  satisfaction  in  having  contributed  a  part  in 
securing  results  which  have  acquitted  our  constitution  makers 
of  a  design  to  insidiously  assault  our  public  credit. 

Just  laws,  capable  of  practical  enforcement,  result  in  the 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  a  State  as  well  as  constituting 
its  ornament.  Advocates  of  a  law  exempting  credits  from  tax- 
ation have  been  called  thieorists  and  dreamers,  —  sometimes 
they  are  referred  to  in  less  euphonious  terms,  —  but  courts  deal 
only  with  right  and  wrong. 

Listen  to  the  deductions  of  Washington's  highest  tribunal : 

"  With  the  mere  poUcy  of  the  statute  the  courts  have  nothing 
to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  throw  light  upon  the 
legislative  intention.  It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection,  as 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  inequality  in  taxation  is  the  attempt  to  tax  credits. 
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"  Law  for  that  purpose  can  never  be  effectively  enforced. 

"  Efforts  to  conceal  the  existence  of  credits  are  so  successful 
that  a  few  honest  persons  pay  the  taxes  and  the  large  majority 
of  holders  do  not.  Moreover,  in  practical  experience  the  tax 
is  not  really  paid  by  the  holder  of  the  credit,  but  it  is  paid  by 
his  debtor.  When  mortgages  are  taxed  the  mortgagees  seldom 
pay  the  tax,  but  the  burden  thereof  is  imposed  upon  the  mort- 
gagors by  way  of  increased  rates  of  interest  or  otherwise,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  increased  rates  of  interest  im- 
posed upon  borrowers  generally. 

*'Such  results  cannot  well  be  avoided  and  doubtless  the 
legislature  had  such  considerations  in  mind  as  supporting  the 
policy  of  this  law. 

"It  was  no  doubt  believed  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  State 
can  be  once  taxed  without  the  taxation  of  credits,  and  that 
with  the  constitutional  requirement  as  to  taxation  of  all  property 
thus  satisfied,  uniformity  and  equality  can  be  the  better  effected 
and  the  abuses  above  mentioned  largely  corrected." 

What  have  been  the  results  following  the  enactment  of  this 
law? 

During  the  hiatus  from  May  last  to  August,  while  the  validity 
of  the  act  was  in  question,  the  common  advertisement :  "  Bonds, 
Warrants,  Mortgages  Wanted,"  was  transformed  to  "  Bonds, 
Warrants,  Mortgages  for  Sale." 

The  school-teacher's  warrant,  bearing  5  per  cent  interest, 
which  was  selling  at  face  value,  was  discounted  and  a  drug  on 
the  market.  Now  that  the  sunlight  of  reason  has  dispelled  the 
mist,  this  class  of  securities  finds  ready  sale  at  par. 

Two  instances  will  show  the  practical  working  of  this  law : 

In  November  of  last  year,  a  gentleman  living  in  Ohio  was  the 
owner  of  a  fine  business  site  in  Tacoma.  He  was  offered  by  wire 
sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the  property.  His  answer,  by  wire, 
was  an  acceptance,  provided  the  mortgage  was  not  taxable  in 
our  State.  The  sale  was  made  and  the  formerly  unoccupied 
property  is  now  improved  with  a  structure  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  city.  The  benefits  were  diffused  from  the  ex- 
cavator to  the  architect.  The  building  pays  more  taxes  than 
was  collected  in  the  entire  county  from  the  assessment  of  credits. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  have  gained  and  Ohio  has  lost  a  good 
citizen,  as  the  exemption  law  brought  not  only  the  money,  but 
the  man  as  well.    We  will  surely  continue  to  draw  to  us  the 
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flower  of  the  citizenship  of  other  States,  for  men  wish  not  only 
to  avoid  double  taxation  but  to  be  within  the  borders  of  a  State 
where  the  false  oath  is  unnecessary. 

Again,  during  the  panic,  when  money  could  not  be  extracted 
from  the  banks  with  the  aid  of  dynamite,  I  was  called  to  a 
little  manufacturing  town  to  confer  with  the  owners  of  a  busi- 
ness employing  upward  of  sixty  men.  They  were  owing  to 
workmen  and  for  material  fifty  thousand  dollars,  all  past  due. 
Their  securities  and  assets  were  ample  to  command  a  loan  for 
this  amount  under  usual  conditions,  but  the  conditions  were 
unusual,  and  banks  and  trust  companies  would  not  advance  a 
dollar. 

An  individual  offered  to  make  this  loan  at  a  fair  rate  of  in- 
terest, provided  assurance  was  given  that  the  mortgage  would 
not  be  taxable.  The  tax  rate  in  that  town  was  fifty-five  mills. 
The  person  proposing  to  make  the  loan  did  not  want  to  ac- 
quire the  reputation  of  a  usurer  by  exacting  a  rate  of  interest 
necessary  to  protect  himself;  neither  did  he  want  to  be  pointed 
at  with  the  finger  of  scorn  as  tax  dodger.  He  only  desired 
assurance  that  this  credit  was  "not  taxable,  and  when  he  was 
given  it  the  money  was  forthcoming.  What  would  have  been 
the  result  if  the  law  had  made  it  impossible  to  secure  this  loan  ? 
The  mill  would  have  failed;  it  would  have  carried  with  it 
other  business  concerns;  families  would  have  suffered  and  some, 
perhaps,  might  have  become  public  charges.  The  difference  in 
that  locaUty  to-day  is  the  difference  between  prosperity  and 
poverty. 

Another  evil,  and  a  growing  one,  that  this  exemption  law  has 
cured,  was  the  custom  of  large  interest,  such  as  public  service 
corporations,  large  timber  interests  and  others  appearing  before 
boards  of  equalization  and  courts  of  equity  with  the  showing 
that  the  failure  to  list  for  assessment  the  large  amount  of  credits 
existing  in  the  State  made  their  taxes  higher.  On  this  show- 
ing reductions  were  frequently  made.  This  only  intensified 
the  inequality  of  property  values  that  could  be  reached. 

I  will  exempt  your  patience  from  further  tax  of  other  concrete 
illustrations. 

The  benefits  flowing  from  this  enactment  are  evidenced  in 
many  ways.     Assessors  report  that  returns  are  more  freely  made 
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of  personal  property  since  the  inquisitorial  method  of  seeking 
for  the  invisible  has  been  eliminated. 

A  custom  has  prevailed  among  depositors  in  Washington  of 
withdrawing  their  money  from  the  banks  shortly  prior  to 
assessing  time  and  sending  it  out  of  the  State  in  order  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  taxes.  One  of  the  immediate  and  injurious 
results  of  this  policy  was  a  temporary  stringency  and  the  cur- 
tailing of  bank  accommodations  to  the  business  commimity. 
Bank  disturbances  from  this  cause  are  unknown  since  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  with  a  resulting  gain  that  diffuses  itself  among 
all  trades  and  callings. 

Theory  and  speculation  no  longer  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  exemption  of  credits 
from  taxation  lowers  the  interest  rate.  That  it  does  has  been 
demonstrated  as  a  fact.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  now  no  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  rate  of  interest  in  Washington  and 
the  money  centers  of  the  East  on  prime  loans,  while  under 
former  conditions  there  existed  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  East 
of  from  2  to  3  per  cent. 

Washington  being  the  first  State  to  declare  for  free  money, 
received  favorable  advertising  in  financial  journals  throughout 
the  civilized  world  commenting  upon  our  scientific  legislation. 
Money  has  come  into  Washington  in  such  a  flood  that  the 
per  capita  has  already  reached  $125,  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  other  sections  can  make  as  good  a  showing.  The 
school  districts  of  Washington  are  now  placing  their  bonds 
at  an  average  interest  of  4.5  against  5.5  per  cent  formerly 
prevaiUng,  a  saving  which  appeals  directly  to  the  common 
people. 

While  money  conditions  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States 
are  referred  to  as  unsettled,  Washington  is  unusually  prosperous. 
The  wage-earner  now  has  no  fear  of  the  tax  collector,  and  is 
banking  his  savings  —  an  evidence  of  encouraged  thrift.  The 
exemptions  of  credits  from  taxation  is  not  entitled  to  all  of  the 
praise  for  these  favorable  conditions,  but  it  has  proved  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  bringing  them  about. 

To  our  Canadian  brothers:  Let  me  congratulate  you  upon 
your  fear,  reverence  and  respect  for  the  law. 

Talking  to  my  countrymen,  I  would  be  derelict  in  duty  if  I 
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did  not  at  this  time,  and  at  all  proper  times,  call  attention 
to  our  growing  disrespect,  if  not  contempt,  for  the  law.  Statis- 
ticians inform  us  that  there  are  eight  times  as  many  crimes 
committed  in  the  United  States,  according  to  population,  as 
there  are  in  Canada,  while  the  proportion  convicted  is  much 
more  unfavorable  to  the  United  States. 

You  naturally  ask  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
taxation:  much  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Schemes 
to  defeat  the  tax  laws  are  considered  good  business  qualities, 
and  the  achievement  is  a  subject  openly  boasted  of  at  the  family 
fireside  by  laymen  and  professional  men  aUke.  The  misde- 
meanor  of  sprinkUng  the  lawn  after  hours  is  carefully  guarded 
from  the  children,  but  not  so  the  violation  of  a  sacred  oath. 
This  disrespect  for  our  laws  teaches  the  youth  of  our  land  to 
look  less  seriously  upon  crime,  and  creates  distrust  of  our 
courts  and  other  institutions.  The  disrespect  and  contempt 
for  revenue  laws  must  breed  like  contempt  for  all  laws.  Con- 
tempt for  all  law  is  anarchy. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  he  fails  to 
recall  an  instance  where  there  has  been  a  prosecution  for  false 
returns  of  property,  notwithstanding  it  is  denominated  perjury 
on  the  statute  books  from  the  Atlantic  to  Puget  Sound.  The 
oath  to  make  a  full  and  complete  return  of  all  property  is  as 
sacred  as  the  oath  taken  by  the  juror  to  true  deliverance,  made 
when  he  enters  the  jury  box  to  pass  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  one  accused  of  crime.  How  well  it  is  observed  cto  be  as- 
certained by  consulting  the  records  and  files  in  the  several 
States.    The  oath  is  a  failure. 

Do  you  wish  to  resort  to  the  thumbscrew  and  rack?  The 
"  evil  that  men  do  Uves  after  them " ;  "  like  begets  like."  No 
complaint  can  be  made  if  the  offspring  of  law  breakers  practice 
the  more  dignified  crime  of  train  robbery.  We  boast  of  our 
firm  national  character.  If  this  national  character  is  to  be 
enduring,  beware  of  the  insidious  encroachments  of  disrespect 
for  the  law  which  is  being  nurtured  by  false  tax  laws. 

I  say  to  you,  as  I  said  to  the  Washington  legislature:  Ap- 
proach this  subject  in  a  manly  way,  and  without  bias;  read  the 
conditions  as  they  exist,  and  if  uniformity  and  morality  are 
perverted,  repeal  the  law  and,  if  necessary,  the  constitution. 


NOTE 

The  Paper  on  "  Canadian  Methods  of  Taxing  Corporations," 
by  Professor  James  Mavor,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  was  withheld  for  revision,  and  was  received  by  the 
Committee  on  Publications  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper 
place.    It  will  be  found  at  page  586. 
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Professor  John  H.  Gray  (Minnesota) :  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Easterday's  paper,  which  I  regard  as  very 
valuable  and  highly  instructive.  The  remark  that  a  good  citi- 
zen is  drawn  from  Ohio  to  Washington  has  different  bearings. 
I  wonder  if  the  good  State  of  Washington  learned  their  mode 
of  action  from  the  New  Jersey  corporation  law.  (Laughter.) 
Now,  I  conceive  that  that  sort  of  thing  can  be  justified  only  on 
one  principle,  that  is,  that  the  particular  thing  they  did  was  a 
thing  that  ought  to  be  done  all  over  the  country ;  and  if  they 
cannot  get  the  other  fellow  to  do  it,  then  they  will  let  the  other 
fellow  take  his  chance  on  the  result.  It  leads  me  to  have  more 
hope  of  this  Association  in  bringing  together  the  common 
sentiment,  which  I  trust  in  the  not  very  remote  future  will 
bring  about  a  more  specific  official  attempt  to  create  uniformity 
among  the  States.  I  don't  expect  to  have  that  brought  about 
in  a  day  or  a  year.  Another  remark  that  struck  me  was  that 
if  you  have  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  in  Washington  to  that 
in  vogue  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  you  adopted  rather  violent 
means  to  level  up.  I  submit  that  in  a  new  community  in  which 
the  population  is  sparse,  the  markets  less  well  known,  the 
development  so  far  behind  older  communities,  the  material 
resources  less  surveyed  and  assayed,  and  also  where  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  is  naturally  greater  and  more  rampant  and  a 
little  more  daring  —  I  do  not  mean  that  in  an  offensive  sense, 
but  rather  commend  it  —  the  risk  is  a  little  greater;  therefore 
the  rate  of  interest  should  be  a  little  higher.  I  would  not 
attempt  to  equalize  the  rate  as  between  New  England  and 
Washington  by  one  single  act.     I  think  it  may  react. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Corbin  (Connecticut) :  Connecticut  also  has  a 
four-mill  rate  on  choses  in  action  similar  to  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  which  allows  the  holders  to  register  such 
securities  with  the  treasurer  and  pay  a  four-mill  rate  per  year, 
and  they  are  exempt  locally  in  the  hands  of  the  holders. 

Professor  Hammond  :  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard 
M  161 
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to  Professor  Bullock's  paper,  because  the  idea  which  he  ex- 
presses for  the  practical  result  is  one  which  undoubtedly  a 
number  of  our  commonwealths  are  tending  toward,  and  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  serious  error.  If  this  Tax  Conference  is  to 
stand  for  reform,  the  reform  should,  of  course,  have  reference 
to  something  that  is  practicable,  but  it  should  be  in  accordance 
with  something  that  is  sound  in  principle.  If  the  exemption 
of  intangible  personalty  is  sound  in  principle,  that  principle 
would  be  violated  by  placing  a  tax  upon  it,  whether  it  be  low 
or  high.  If  you  could  prove  that  an  intangible  personalty 
could  be  reached  by  means  of  a  low  tax,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
obvious  and  logical  conclusion  for  those  who,  he  says,  are  now 
prejudiced  against  th^  exemption,  would  be  to  say,  "  Why  not 
tax  it  at  the  full  rate  to  which  all  other  property  is  subject?" 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exemption  of  personal  property  is  not 
only  a  good  practical  measure,  but  we  may  advance  arguments 
for  it  not  only  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  diflScult  to  reach, 
but  on  the  ground  that  the  exemption  is  sound  in  principle.  The 
great  mass  of  intangible  personal  property  does  not  really  exist. 
It  is  true  that  intangible  personal  property  may  be  owned, 
but  the  great  mass  of  intangible  personalty  or  investments 
rests  on  a  credit  relation,  and  is  already  taxed;-  and  if  that 
property  is  already  taxed  at  its  full  rate,  it  means  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  double  taxation  to  tax  on  personalty  in  addition 
to  the  other  property.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  run  through 
the  classes  of  personal  property.  Stocks  and  bonds  are  taxed 
in  a  corporation,  but  if  the  corporation  is  taxed  on  the  basis 
of  property,  or  on  the  basis  of  income  at  a  fair  rate,  why  again 
try  to  reach  the  stocks  and  bonds?  Mortgages  are  nothing 
but  credits  on  the  real  estate  or  other  tangible  property.  Here, 
again,  is  the  double  relation.  The  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  already  pointed  out  that  the  deposits  in  banks  are  nothing 
but  credits;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Tax  Conference  would 
make  a  mistake  if,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  tax  on  intangible 
personal  property,  it  should  commit  itself  to  the  unsound  prin- 
ciple of  a  double  tax.  The  argument  Professor  Bullock  raises, 
as  to  the  income  tax  and  the  tax  on  property  abroad,  does  not 
hold  true.  The  reason  tax  reformers  recommend  that  tax  is 
that  income  from  real  property  should  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate 
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than  incomes  from  personalty.  Perhaps  one  way  of  reaching 
that,  not  the  best  way,  is  to  have  a  low  tax  on  property  as  well 
as  a  tax  on  income. 

Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain  (Ohio) :  It  seems  to  me  Professor 
Hammond  is  wrong  in  his  point.  Taxation  of  one  quarter  of 
one  per  cent  is  not  double  taxation.  That  one  quarter  of 
one.  per  cent  is  charged  on  mortgages  and  matters  of  that 
kind  because  of  the  benefit  they  may  and  do  receive  from 
access  to  our  courts  —  the  record,  the  defense,  the  protec- 
tion —  and  it  is  not  a  tax ;  it  is  a  fee  on  recording,  a  fee 
for  the  access  to  the  courts  and  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  at  all  double  taxation, 
and  I  think  that  this  Conference  may  properly  put  itself  on 
record  in  favor  of  this  feasible  plan,  because  it  is  not  double 
taxation,  because  it  recognizes  the  principle  that  that  mort- 
gage has  already  been  taxed  in  the  property,  the  realty, 
on  which  it  rests.  I  believe  that  Professor  Hammond  is  wrong 
in  that  respect,  and  that  Professor  Bullock  is  entirely  correct. 
I  say  this  as  a  practical  man  who  has  had  very  much  to  do  with 
taxation,  and  with  theoretical  taxation,  both  as  president  of 
the  Iowa  State  College  for  a  number  of  years,  where  it  was  my 
duty  to  investigate  and  teach  questions,  along  the  moral  lines 
and  the  practical  lines  both,  and  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
Ohio  for  a  number  of  years  also. 

Professor  Adam  Shortt  (Ontario) :  There  is  just  one  point 
there  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  attention,  and  that  is  the 
characteristic  change  which  has  come  in  the  form  of  property 
and  the  value  of  it  in  modern  times.  It  seems  to  me  to  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  distinction  between  tangible  and  intangible 
property.  In  the  older  days  there  was  Uttle  or  nothing  that 
would  return  a  man  a  revenue  except  tangible  property.  You 
could  always  point  to  the  concrete  property  from  which  he 
derived  an  income.  But  in  the  development  of  society,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  rights  connected  with  that  tangible 
property,  there  grew  up  other  property  which  afforded  an  in- 
come, and  nowadays,  of  course,  we  have  that  in  its  largest  form 
in  the  shape  of  franchises.  If  one  man  invests  $100,000  in 
land  and  derives  a  revenue  from  the  product  of  that  land,  and 
another  man  invests  $100,000  in  a  franchise  —  which  is  the 
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right  to  do  something,  but  cannot  be  actually  fastened  on  any- 
given  property,  in  proportion  to  its  value  at  any  rate,  though 
of  course  incidentally  it  may  use  certain  bits  of  property  — 
the  man  may  obtain  a  much  handsomer  income  and  revenue 
in  return  for  services  rendered  on  the  basis  of  the  franchise 
than  it  does  on  the  basis  of  the  land.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
exempt  the  franchise  from  taxation  on  the  ground  that  you 
could  get  at  it  on  the  tangible  forms,  because  you  cannot  do 
so.  You  may  up  to  a  certain  percentage  in  some  cases,  and  to 
a  higher  or  lower  percentage  in  others.  For  instance,  in  a  rail- 
road company  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  tangible  property 
connected  with  the  right  of  transportation  and  the  right  of 
obtaining  revenue  therefor  in  return  for  the  services  rendered ; 
but  in  insurance  companies  and  banks,  and  so  on,  there  may 
be  comparatively  little  tangible  property  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  property  as  a  basis  of  income.  If,  therefore,  we  look 
at  the  matter  from  the  basis  of  income,  and  consider  how  much 
either  the  tangible  or  intangible  produces,  that  surely  is  the 
best  basis  for  taxation,  because  a  man  cannot  pay  taxes  on 
what  will  not  produce  revenue,  and  he  can  pay  taxes  on  what 
will  produce  revenue.  In  that  way  we  may  get  a  principle 
which,  I  think,  if  follpwed  out  —  the  principle  of  property  as 
the  basis  of  income  in  return  for  services  that  you  can  get  — 
it  strikes  me  is  fairly  uniform  and  practicable  as  a  system  of 
taxation.  The  principle  requires  a  good  deal  of  following  out, 
and  incidentally  I  should  like  to  say  that  while  I  agree  with 
the  writer  of  the  last  paper  (Mr.  Easterday)  that  credits  can- 
not be  legitimately  taxed,  I  would  dissent  from  a  great  deal 
of  the  argument  by  which  he  supported  that  principle. 

Professor  Bullock  :  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
preparing  the  paper  I  had  no  thought  of  any  attempt  being  made 
to  commit  this  Association  to  anything  like  a  specific  proposi- 
tion of  the  nature  of  a  three-  or  four-mill  tax  on  any  property. 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  very  desirable  for  this  Association  to 
go  very  slow  in  committing  itself  to  definite  proposals  of  that 
character.  In  regard  to  the  suggestion  by  Professor  Hammond 
that  in  defending  the  three-mill  tax  I  based  my  defense  solely 
on  grounds  of  expediency  and  approved  of  a  thing  that  was 
incorrect  in  principle,  I  wish  to  dissent  in  regard  to  the  incor- 
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rectness  of  the  principle  involved.  Of  course  I  suppose  that 
our  friends,  the  single  taxers,  would  say  that  nobody  has  any 
duty  whatever  in  the  matter  of  paying  taxes  to  society  except 
in  so  far  as  they  own  the  land;  but  for  those  who  are  not 
single  taxers  the  question  is  not  so  simple,  and  there  are  vari- 
ous principles  between  which  we  have  to  get  some  kind  of  a 
compromise  or  reconciliation.  Now,  the  proposal  to  put  all 
taxes  upon  tangible  property,  and  not  to  tax  securities  or  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  at  all,  and  to  have  all  taxes  paid  where 
property  is  located,  and  to  exempt  aU  persons  from  responsi- 
bility  for  paying  taxes  in  the  jurisdictions  where  they  live  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  government  but  do  not  happen  to  own 
property  —  that  is  not  a  solution  that  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  theory.  That  is  merely  a  practical  compromise  which 
departs  more  or  less  from  the  requirements  of  theory.  In 
strict  theory,  I  suppose,  as  I  said  in  the  paper,  a  tax  should  be 
divided.  I  am  not  committing  myself  absolutely  on  that.  If 
it  were  possible,  if  conditions  were  ideal,  if  most  of  the  tax  — 
three  quarters  or  four  fifths  —  could  go  where  the  property  is 
located  and  the  balance  could  go  to  the  place  where  the  owner 
•Uves,  perhaps  the  requirements  of  strict  theory  would  be  met, 
although  I  am  not  committing  myself  absolutely  on  that  point. 
But  we  cannot  get  such  agreements.  We  have  got  to  adopt 
some  kind  of  a  rough  compromise. 

I  referred  to  the  income  taxes  of  European  countries.  In 
nearly  all  cases,  so  far  as  I  remember,  they  do  involve  double 
taxation  of  foreign  investments  by  citizens  of  those  countries 
at  some  such  rate  as  would  be  involved  in  a  three-  or  four-mill 
tax.  The  form  of  the  tax  is  not  material,  whether  it  is  an  in- 
come tax  or  tax  on  securities;  it  is  the  amount  of  taxation; 
it  is  the  amount  of  the  tax  actually  demanded.  So  that  in 
defense  of  the  plan  of  a  three-  or  four-mill  rate  I  intended  to 
suggest  merely  that  that  was  not  a  greater  departure  from 
the  strict  demands  of  theory  than  the  other  proposal,  totally 
to  exempt  evidences  of  ownership  and  put  all  taxes  on  things 
where  they  are  located. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Pleydell  (New  Jersey) :  One  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  trouble  in  our  tax  laws  is  the  use  of  inexact  terms,  or 
terms  that  cover  several  different  subjects  and  meanings,  and 
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that  keep  our  courts  busy  in  interpretation,  and  we  are  going 
a  little  at  cross-purposes  through  the  use  of  a  word  on  which 
we  are  not  agreed  in  discussion  —  the  word  "  intangibles."  We 
in  the  East,  —  and  I  think  Professor  Bullock  was  largely  speak- 
ing from  that  point  of  view,  —  in  speaking  of  the  question  of 
taxation  or  low  rates  of  taxes  on  intangible  property,  mean 
those  paper  evidences  such  as  notes  and  bonds  and  stocks  and 
mortgages  that  simply  carry  an  evidence  of  ownership  or  of  a 
divided  interest  in  property.  But  I  find  in  conversation  with 
various  administrators  throughout  the  West  that  they  use 
that  term,  "intangible  property,"  very  much  —  and  particu- 
larly in  the  subject  which  is  now  under  discussion  —  to  mean 
those  franchise  or  privilege  values  that  attach  to  pubUc  ser- 
vice corporations.  Now,  when  we  are  talking  in  the  East  of  a 
four-mill  rate  on  intangible  property,  we  do  not  mean  that  we 
there  wish  to  dissociate,  in  a  steam  railroad  for  example,  the 
difference  between  its  cost  of  construction  and  its  value  as  a 
going  concern.  We  believe  that  so-called  intangible  or  franchise 
value  can  be  reached  for  taxation  by  some  method,  either  as 
in  our  special  franchise  legislatign,  or  attaching  that  value 
directly  to  the  real  estate,  or  as  in  the  case  of  steam  railroads 
and  similar  corporations  in  New  York,  by  a  gross  earning  tax 
supplemental  to  the  real  estate  tax  based  on  the  actual  cost  of 
construction. 

Our  object  in  wanting  the  low  rate  of  taxation  on  what  we 
have  in  mind  by  the  term  intangible  property  is  to  avoid 
taxing  the  three  things,  that  is  to  say,  the  real  estate  of  a  steam 
railroad  through  our  real  estate  tax  locally ;  the  privilege  value 
or  intangible  value,  as  you  might  call  it,  through  our  gross 
earnings  tax;  and  in  addition  trying  to  tax  the  shares  or 
other  evidences  of  the  interest  of  ownership  in  a  railroad 
(which  we  call  intangibles)  in  the  hands  of  the  holders.  I 
think  that  if  that  difference  in  ideas  and  points  of  view  was 
kept  in  mind,  it  would  do  away  with  a  little  of  the  cross- 
purposes  that  have  seemed  to  me  evident  in  some  of  the  later 
discussions. 

Mr.  Easterday:  I  want  to  take  issue  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Dr.  Chamberlain)  and  to  say  that  I  speak  from 
experience  also  —  in  this,  however,  that  by  dint  of  hard  enter- 
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prise  through  a  mortgage  foreclosure  I  have  succeeded  in 
whittling  off  several  pieces  of  land  on  the  mortgagee.  What- 
ever this  tax  is,  it  is  paid  by  the  borrower,  whether  it  be  big 
or  whether  it  be  Uttle.  All  through  the  Western  States,  in  the 
writing  of  this  mortgage,  a  clause  is  incorporated  to  the  effect 
that  not  only  the  attorney's  fees  of  a  certain  amount  shall  be 
included  in  the  event  of  foreclosure,  but  that  all  assessments, 
whether  special  or  general,  and  taxes,  shall  be  paid  by  the  mort- 
gagor. I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
that  clause  is  not  in  force.  Now,  then,  if  that  be  true,  — 
you  are  still  gouging  the  poor  man  upon  the  same  principle 
that  when  you  have  a  cinder  in  your  eye  that  is  irritating  very 
much,  your  physician  would  remove  nine  tenths  of  it,  but 
leave  the  other  one  tenth  in.  We  must  look  at  these  things 
in  a  practical  way.  These  questions  are  to  be  weighed  not 
as  we  theorize  here,  but  as  the  thing  actually  works  out  when 
the  papers  are  drawn  up  and  the  old  farmer  and  his  good  wife 
go  and  sign  them.  The  test  is,  How  does  it  work  out  ?  If  it 
works  out  the  way  I  say  it  does,  I  hold  we  should  not  tax  them 
any  part,  big  or  little.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  F.  a.  Derthick  (Ohio) :  It  all  depends  on  the  point 
of  view.  May  I  give  a  little  experience?  Here  are  two  boys 
whose  father  has  a  modest  farm.  James  goes  to  his  father 
and  says:  "I  don't  want  to  be  a  farmer;  it  is  irksome;  and  if 
you  and  John  will  furnish  me  the  money  for  a  college  education, 
I  will  never  ask  for  an  acre  of  this  farm;  you  may  have  it." 
They  mortgage  the  farm  and  borrow  the  money,  and  the  boy 
proves  to  be  worth  educating;  he  has  got  spurs  in  his  blood. 
I  know  that  boy.  He  could  not  afford  to  be  a  President  of 
the  United  States  to-day  as  far  as  salary  is  concerned.  He 
was  worth  educating.  'Yet  in  all  those  years  he  has  never 
been  obliged  to  pay  a  penny  of  taxes  direct.  What  about 
John  on  the  farm?  He  still  owes  that  mortgage.  He  has 
been  paying  taxes  all  these  years,  not  only  on  what  he  owns 
but  on  what  he  owes  for.  I  agree  with  Professor  Bullock  and 
with  Dr.  Chamberlain,  my  associate  from  Ohio,  that  that  man 
in  the  city  had  better  pay  a  little  income  tax.  Get  at  him 
somewhere.     (A  pplause.) 
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INHERITANCE  TAX  LAWS 

By  William  H.  Corbin 
State  Tax  Commissioner,  Hartford,  Comi. 

While  recently  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  inheritance  tax  laws  adopted,  and  a  marked 
development  along  certain  lines,  the  taxation  of  inheritances 
has  been  in  use  in  some  form  or  other  since  the  earliest  times. 
In  Rome  a  tax  of  this  nature  was  imposed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  empire;  in  the  Middle  Ages  also,  a  similar  tax  was  exacted 
for  the  privilege  of  succession  to  property. 

"  When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted, 
death  duties  had  been  in  use  in  England,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
and  were  an  established  mode  of  taxation  known  to  the  people, 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  vested  in  them,  enacted 
that  fundamental  law.  The  imposition  of  death  duties  must 
therefore  have  been  included  in  the  broad  power  of  taxation 
granted  to  the  legislature  by  the  Constitution." 

"Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  federal  government 
Congress  imposed  death  duties,  and  has  used  this  mode  of  taxa- 
tion at  intervals  until  the  present  time.  The  same  mode  of 
taxation  has  been  practiced  by  many  of  the  State  legislatures." 

"Such  laws  have  been  frequently  attacked  as  unconstitu- 
tional, but  their  validity  is  too  firmly  established  by  many 
decisions  to  be  now  questioned.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
leading  case  of  Knowltonrs.  Moore,  178  U.S.  41.  In  the  opinion 
announced  by  Mr.  Justice  White,  the  whole  subject  is  discussed 
with  exhaustive  fullness,  and  the  proposition  that  death  duties 
are  an  established  mode  of  taxation  and  clearly  within  the  power 
of  taxation  granted  to  the  legislature  is  demonstrated."  (Judge 
Hamersley  in  Nettleton's  Appeal,  76  Conn.  241.) 

The  inheritance  tax  to-day  is  found  in  Australasia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  British  Provinces,  Canada,  Denmark,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States.  In  several 
of  these  countries,  the  rates  are  highly  progressive,  particularly 
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in  some  of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  in  the  Australian  Colonies, 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  France,  Germany  and  England.  "As  a 
rule,  the  more  democratic  the  country,  the  more  developed  the 
tax." 

The  first  attempt  by  the  federal  government  to  tax  inheri- 
tances was  contained  in  the  Stamp  Act  of  July,  1797.  This 
tax  was  graduated  from  25  cents  to  $1  on  amounts  from  $50  to 
$500  with  exemption  to  widows,  children  and  grandchildren, 
and  was  levied  on  legacies  and  shares  of  personal  estates  in 
excess  of  $50.     This  was  repealed,  however,  July  1,  1802. 

The  War  Revenue  Act  of  July,  1862,  imposed  a  legacy  tax 
on  the  succession  to  personal  property,  and  a  stamp  tax  on  pro- 
bates of  wills  and  letters  of  administration.  The  former  was 
graduated  from  f  of  1  per  cent  on  bequests  to  near  relatives,  to 
6  per  cent  on  collateral  beneficiaries.  The  surviving  husband 
and  wife  were  exempt,  and  the  tax  was  on  the  amount  of  the 
estate  in  excess  of  $1000. 

In  June  30,  1864,  an  act  went  into  effect,  increasing  the 
legacy  tax  and  adding  a  succession  tax  on  real  estate.  These 
taxes  were  graduated  from  1  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  In  the  next 
year,  the  act  was  amended,  and  wives  only  were  exempted. 
The  legacy  and  succession  taxes  were  repealed  on  October  1, 
1870,  and  the  probate  and  administration  taxes  two  years  later. 

The  income  tax  bill  of  August  27,  1894,  included  the  taxation 
of  property  acquired  by  gift  or  inheritance.  This  act,  however, 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

The  War  Revenue  Act  of  June  30,  1898,  provided  for  a  tax 
on  legacies  and  distributive  shares  of  personal  property,  and 
was  graduated  according  to  relationship  and  amount;  the  rate 
being  from  |  of  1  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  and  increasing  from  H 
per  cent  on  estates  of  $25,000  to  a  maximum  rate  of  15  per  cent 
on  estates  of  $1,000,000.     This  law  was  repealed  April  12,  1892. 

The  taxes  as  outlined  above  were  placed  solely  for  revenue 
purposes  in  time  of  war. 

On  April  14,  1906,  President  Roosevelt  promulgated  an  en- 
tirely new  theory  for  which  the  inheritance  tax  should  be  used  ; 
namely,  the  limitation  of  "enormous  fortunes."  He  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  progressive  inheritance  tax  on  all 
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fortunes,  so  graduated  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
owner  of  an  immense  fortune  to  pass  on  more  than  a  certain 
amount  to  any  one  individual. 

While  the  limitation  of  gigantic  fortunes  in  some  reasonable 
way  may  be  desirable,  and  while  a  fair  contribution  to  the 
public  treasury  in  return  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  vested 
interests  which  have  made  such  a  fortune  possible  is  a  reason- 
able democratic  principle,  nevertheless,  the  discussion  of  a 
large  part  of  that  subject  is  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

In  1780,  England  adopted  a  tax  on  receipts  from  legacies  of 
personal  property,  and  in  1796  it  was  made  a  tax  on  the  transfer 
itself,  graduated  from  2  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  for  relatives. 

In  1774,  the  Irish  Parliament  imposed  a  probate  tax,  and 
Scotland  a  similar  one  in  1804,  under  the  name  of  "  inventory 
duty."  In  1853,  a  law  was  passed  by  England  taxing  the  suc- 
cession to  real  estate,  and  various  changes  have  been  made  since 
that  time  until  1907,  the  date  of  the  last  act.  The  succession 
duties  are  of  three  kinds:  estate  duty,  or  a  tax  on  the  estate 
in  general;  legacy  duty,  where  the  property  is  restricted  to 
personal  property;  succession  duty,  which  taxes  real  property. 
The  rates  are  graduated  and  progressive  from  1  per  cent  to  23 
per  cent  for  estates  from  $100  to  $3,000,000. 

The  first  real  inheritance  tax  laws  in  Canada  were  passed  in 
1892,  by  four  provinces  —  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  On- 
tario and  Quebec.  In  1893,  Manitoba  followed.  At  the  present 
time  nine  provinces  have  inheritance  tax  laws,  all  graded  and 
progressive.  The  lineal  rates  are  from  1  per  cent  to*  10  per  cent 
with  exemptions  from  $5000  to  $50,000.  The  collateral  rate 
is  progressive  from  2^  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  on  amounts  in 
excess  of  from  $2000  to  $800,000. 

Five  provinces,  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario 
and  Saskatchewan,  include  tax  limitation  provisions  in  their 
laws,  and  one,  Ontario,  has  a  reciprocal  clause. 

The  first  State  in  the  Union  to  levy  an  inheritance  tax  was 
Pennsylvania  in  1826,  a  collateral  tax  which  has  practically 
remained  in  operation  to  the  present  date.  In  1828,  the  legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  passed  a  law  taxing  foreign  heirs.  Vir- 
ginia passed  a  collateral  inheritance  tax  in  1844,  with  a  2  per 
cent  rate  on  estates  in  excess  of  $250.    In  1845,  Maryland  passed 
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a  collateral  inheritance  tax  of  2^  per  cent  on  estates  in  excess 
of  $500.  North  Carolina  in  1847  passed  an  inheritance  tax 
law  of  1  per  cent  on  personal  property  in  excess  of  $200  in  value, 
and  on  real  estate  in  excess  of  $300.  In  1855,  this  was  gradu- 
ated according  to  relationship  from  1  per  cent  to  brothers  and 
sisters,  to  3  per  cent  to  strangers,  with  an  exemption  to  lineal 
descendants.  Alabama  in  1848  passed  a  law  taxing  at  a  2  per 
cent  rate  every  bequest  of  personal  property  and  real  estate 
passing  to  other  than  near  relatives.  In  1869,  Delaware  passed 
an  inheritance  tax  law  with  a  rate  of  3  per  cent  for  all  collateral 
relatives.  Nearly  every  year  since  that  time,  an  inheritance 
tax  law  has  been  passed  in  some  State  in  the  Union.  Many, 
however,  have  been  repealed,  mostly  on  constitutional  grounds, 
so  that  in  1892  there  were  only  nine  States  which  had  in  their 
statutes  an  inheritance  tax  in  any  form;  namely,  Connecti- 
cutj  Delaware,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia.  The  next  year, 
four  more  States  were  added  to  the  list,  and  others  have  fol- 
lowed, until  at  present  thirty-six  States  derive  some  of  their 
revenue  from  inheritances. 

All  of  the  States,  except  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island  and 
South  Carolina,  tax  inheritances  to  some  extent.  Of  the 
five  territories,  only  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  have  such  a  law. 
Sixteen  States  tax  only  estates  passing  to  collateral  beneficiaries, 
the  lowest  rates  of  which  are  2  per  cent  in  North  Dakota  and 
2^  per  cent  in  Maryland,  while  all  of  the  others  are  5  per  cent. 
The  usual  exemption  in  these  States  is  $500,  although  in  five 
States  there  is  no  exemption  whatever.  Inheritances  passing 
to  both  direct  and  collateral  beneficiaries  are  taxed  in  twenty 
States  in  the  Union. 

The  lowest  lineal  rate  is  ^  of  1  per  cent  in  Connecticut,  and 
the  highest  is  5  per  cent  in  Minnesota  and  Utah.  In  most  of 
the  States  the  rate  is  1  per  cent.  The  usual  exemption  to 
widows  and  minor  children  is  $10,000,  although  in  two  States 
it  is  $2000;  in  two  others  $20,000;  and  in  one  other  $25,000 
under  certain  conditions.  The  collateral  rate  varies  from  IJ 
per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  and  the  exemptions  from  $100  in  Michi- 
gan and   Wisconsin,  to  $25,000  in  North  Dakota,  the  usual 
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exemption  being  $500  with  a  maximum  of  $2000.  This  latter 
exemption  is  found  only  in  the  thirteen  States  which  have 
adopted  the  progressive  plan. 

This  progressive  method  is  applied  to  both  direct  and  col- 
lateral beneficiaries  in  California,  Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin,  while  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas  and  Washington 
it  applies  only  to  distant  relatives  and  collateral  heirs.  In 
Minnesota  and  Utah,  the  rate  and  exemption  is  the  same  for 
lineal  and  collateral  beneficiaries.  In  Iowa  and  Washington, 
the  collateral  inheritance  tax  of  non-resident  aliens  is  25  per 
cent. 

The  history  of  the  Succession  Tax  Law  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut is  interesting  as  showing  the  development  of  the  theory 
of  the  taxation  of  intangible  property  held  by  estates  of  non- 
resident decedents,  and  the  reciprocal  and  retaliatory  legislation 
in  connection  therewith. 

The  first  inheritance  tax  law,  that  of  1889,  provided  a  tax 
of  5  per  cent  upon  the  transfer  of  property  by  will,  inheritance 
or  deed  to  a  collateral  heir  on  an  amount  in  value  above  the 
sum  of  $1000. 

"  This  act  was  a  condensed  reproduction  of  an  Act  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1885,  and,  in  substantially  the 
same  form  adopted  by  our  legislature,  was  enacted  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  in  1891.  In  New  York,  soon  after 
1885,  the  legislature  made  various  alterations  resulting  in  the 
specified  imposition  of  a  transfer  tax  upon  the  personal  property 
found  within  the  State  belonging  to  non-resident  decedents, 
as  well  as  a  tax  upon  the  devolution  of  all  personal  property 
belonging  to  resident  decedents.  Somewhat  similar  changes 
were  made  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  1891."      (Gallup's  Appeal,  76  Conn.  619.) 

In  1897,  the  Connecticut  legislature  repealed  the  act  of 
1889,  and  substituted  a  new  act,  which  it  called,  "Providing 
for  a  Succession  Tax,"  specifying  that,  "On  all  such  estates 
(in  excess  of  $10,000)  any  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  State,  and  any  interest  therein,  whether  tangible  or  in- 
tangible, and  whether  belonging  to  parties  in  this  State  or  not, 
which  shall  pass  by  will  or  by  inheritance  laws  of  this  State  to 
near  relatives  or  lineal  descendants  shall  be  liable  to  a  tax  of 
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^  of  1  per  cent,  and  any  such  estate  passing  to  collateral  bene- 
ficiaries shall  be  liable  to  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  its  value." 

In  1901,  a  minor  amendment  was  passed,  which  exempted 
certain  specific  gifts,  paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  made  to 
any  corporation  or  institution. 

The  court  states :  "  This  death  duty  is  not  a  tax  upon  property 
nor  upon  persons.  The  duty  is  not  computed  upon  the  amount 
of  the  property  valued.  After  the  valuation  of  all  the  property 
inventoried,  the  Act  contemplates  a  subtraction  from  this  sum 
of  the  amount  of  the  decedent* s  debts;  a  subtraction  from  this 
remainder  of  the  amount  of  the  costs  and  charges  of  adminis- 
tration; a  subtraction  from  this  remainder  of  the  sum  of 
$10,000;  a  subtraction  from  this  remainder  of  the  value  of 
certain  bequests  for  public  benefit ;  and  the  computation  of  the 
amount  of  the  duty  upon  the  mathematical  balance  thus  re- 
maining.''    (Gallup's  Appeal,  76  Conn.  620.) 

Considering  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  size  of  the  exemp- 
tion, this  law  was  certainly  a  very  liberal  one. 

Under  the  act  of  1897,  as  amended,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  personal  property  in  Connecticut  of  a  non-resident 
decedent  was  not  subject  to  the  tax. 

In  construing  the  law,  the  court  stated:  There  should  be 
included  in  the  estate  subject  to  the  tax,  the  net  proceeds  of  a 
decedent*  s  land  situated  in  the  taxing  State,  and  in  case  the 
decedent  was  domiciled  in  the  taxing  State,  but  not  otherwise, 
of  all  his  personal  property.  Again,  it  is  a  settled  principle 
of  the  law,  that  the  disposition  and  distribution  of  and  succes- 
sion to  personal  property,  wherever  situated,  is  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  that  State  where  the  owner  had  his  domicile  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  our  act  is  framed  in  view  of  the 
existing  law  of  domicile  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Our  law 
specifically  includes  within  its  range,  the  beneficial  interest  in 
all  personal  property  of  a  domiciled  decedent,  and  excludes  the 
personal  property  of  non-resident  decedents  within  our  limits. 
(Gallup^s  Appeal,  76  Conn.  620.) 

The  fact  that  New  York  State  taxed  shares  of  stock  of  New 
York  corporations  when  physically  without  the  State,  and  held 
by  estates  of  Connecticut  decedents,  made  such  an  impression 
upon  our  citizens,  both  in  respect  to  the  imposition  of  double 
taxation,  and  because  the  practice  was  so  contrary  to  the  liberal 
procedure  in  Connecticut,  that  the  legislature  in  1903  amended 
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the  inheritance  tax  act,  by  substituting  the  words,  "by  inheri- 
tance" for  the  words,  "by  the  inheritance  laws  of  this  State," 
and  added  a  reciprocal  provision. 

The  court  further  says:  "The  legislature  of  1903  amends 
Section  2368  by  striking  out  the  words  'by  the  inheritance 
laws  of  this  State'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'by 
inheritance."  Having  thus  removed  the  bar  erected  by  the 
original  Act,  against  the  use  of  any  of  its  provisions  for  imposing 
a  transfer  tax  on  personal  property  of  non-residents,  it  proceeds 
to  authorize  such  a  transfer  tax  and  to  prescribe  the  machinery 
for  its  collection,  coupling  this,  however,  with  instructions  to 
the  treasurer  not  to  collect  such  transfer  tax  in  any  case  where 
the  decedent  resided  in  a  State  which  does  not  collect  transfer 
or  succession  taxes  from  personal  property  therein  '  belonging 
to  the  estates  of  Connecticut  decedents.'  The  amendment 
recognizes  the  justice  of  the  scheme  adopted  in  the  original  Act, 
and  attempts  its  modification  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  add  to  the  force  of  example  the  influences  of  reciprocity." 
(Gallup's  Appeal,  76  Conn.  627.) 

Under  this  statute,  therefore,  shares  of  stock  of  Connecticut 
corporations  held  by  estates  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
decedents,  and  certain  other  States,  were  taxed  in  Connecticut 
in  accordance  with  the  reciprocal  provision  of  the  act  of  1903. 

In  1905,  the  legislature  repealed  this  feature  of  the  act  of 
1903,  and  the  tax  mentioned  above  was  collected  from  estates 
of  all  non-resident  decedents,  where  the  value  of  the  property 
constructively  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  exceeded  in  amount, 
$10,000.  This  apparent  approval  of  the  principle  of  double 
taxation  is  mitigated  somewhat  by  the  fact,  that  the  exemption 
of  $10,000  as  allowed  by  this  State,  applied  to  collateral  as  well 
as  lineal  bequests;  the  usual  exemption  of  the  former  in  other 
States  being  $500.  In  addition,  all  estates  had  the  benefit  of 
the  total  exemption,  regardless  of  the  proportional  relation 
between  the  property  constructively  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  estate;  the  result  being  that  non- 
residents secured  for  the  small  amount  of  property  construc- 
tively in  that  State  the  same  exemption  which  was  allowed  to 
estates  of  Connecticut  decedents,  the  entire  amount  of  which 
passed  under  the  probate  laws  of  this  State,  and  was  subject 
to  the  tax. 

The  fact,  that  shares  of  stock  of  Connecticut  corporations 
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are  considered  constructively  in  this  State,  regardless  of  their 
physical  location,  has  caused  some  comment  by  attorneys,  and 
others  in  States  where  this  practice  does  not  obtain. 

The  Honorable  Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  Attorney-General  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  an  opinion  to  the  Tax  Commissioner 
advising  that  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  Connecticut  cor- 
porations, wherever  held,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State, 
and  subject  to  the  transfer  tax,  writes  as  follows,  referring 
particularly  to  the  Massachusetts  case  in  question: 

"If  the  personal  property  to  which  your  inquiry  pertains  is 
'  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State,'  it  is  subject  to  the  transfer 
tax  imposed  by  the  statute,  and  it  is  obviously  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  State  if  it  requires  some  act  of  the  corporation 
which  issued  said  stocks  and  bonds  to  transfer  the  title 
thereto. 

" '  The  stock  is  transferable  only  on  the  books  of  the  corpora- 
tion.'    (Chapter  194,  Sec.  21,  Public  Acts  of  1903.) 

"'Stock  in  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  an  attachment 
has  its  sitiLS  where  the  corporation  is  located.'  (Winslow  vs. 
Fletcher,  53  Conn.  394.) 

" '  Corporate  rights  and  shares  in  a  corporation  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  for  purposes  of  attachment  in  a  legal 
action.'     (General  Statutes,  Sec.  833.) 

" '  And  such  shares  may  be  levied  upon  and  sold  on  an  execu- 
tion issued  in  any  such  action.'     (General  Statutes,  Sec.  915.) 

"The  transfer  tax  statute  of  Massachusetts  is  practically 
the  same  as  our  own,  and  provides  that  the  tax  shall  be  imposed 
on  — '  All  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  any  interest  therein,  whether  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Commonwealth  or  not,  and  whether  tangible 
or  intangible.' 

"  This  statute  was  construed  in  Greves  vs.  Shaw,  173  Mass. 
205.  It  was  therein  held  that  stock  in  corporations  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  national  banking 
corporations  in  Massachusetts,  is  property  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  Commonwealth,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  and  was  subject  to  the  tax. 

"Facts  similar  to  those  embraced  in  your  question  were 
passed  upon  in  the  case  of  Moody  vs.  Shaw,  reported  in  173 
Mass.  375.  One  Sherman  died  domiciled  in  Maine,  owning 
stock  in  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Co.,  the  certificates  of 
which  stock  were  in  possession  of  the  deceased,  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  Co.  was  in- 
corporated in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.    The 
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•feijideBts  -when  such  bonds  are  actually 
^e  domicile  of  the  decedent  or  elsewhere 

ifeout  our  State." 

(Signed)  Alfred  E.  Bent, 

State  Treasurer. 
By  G.  G.  Withers,  Deputy. 

Additor  op  State, 
Denver,  April  13,  1908. 

"Your  letter  to  Alfred  E.  Bent,  State 
Treasurer  (relative  to  capital  stock)  was 
banded  to  me  by  him  for  answer,  and  I  will 
say  in  following  the  New  York  rule  the  tax 
should  be  collected;  but  as  we  cannot  follow 
up  this  matter  as  closely  as  they  do,  on  ac- 
count of  our  inadequate  laws  and  office 
force,  we  have  bad  to,  so  far,  let  it  go  by. 
But  are  in  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  collect 
all  taxes  that  are  coining  to  the  State." 
(Signed)  W.  M.  Morse, 

Inheritance  Tax  Clerk. 

Office  of  Attorney-General, 

Springfield,  Sept.  30,  1907. 

"  You  ask  whether  it  is  the  practice  in 
Illinois  to  collect  a  succession  tax  on  regis- 
tered bands  of  corporations  organized  under 
the  laws  of  this  State  by  estates  of  deceased 
non-residents  when  such  bonds  were  actually 
at  the  domicile  of  the  decedent,  or  elsewhere 
withoutr  this  State.  I  would  state  that,  so 
far  fts  [  am  advised,  it  is  not  the  practice 
in  this  State  to  proceed  for  or  collect  a  tax 
under  the  facts  above  stated," 

April  6,  1908. 

"This  department  insists,  however,  that 
shares  of  stock  of  Ilhnois  corporations,  the 
certificates  of  stock  of  which  are  held  and 
owned  by  a  non-resident  decedent  at  the 
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the  Connecticut  statute  requires  official  information  from  the 
different  States,  as  to  the  practice  which  is  there  followed. 
Correspondence  with  officials  of  the  taxing  and  legal  depart- 
ments of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  has  resulted  in  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  taxation  of  intangible  personal  property, 
when  physically  without  these  States,  and  held  by  estates  of 
non-resident  decedents. 

Fourteen  States  and  Territories  have  at  present  no  inheritance 
tax  law,  and  therefore  no  tax  is  imposed  by  Connecticut  on 
shares  of  stock  or  registered  bonds  of  her  corporations  when 
held  by  estates  of  decedents  of  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Missis- 
sippi, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island  and 
South  Carolina. 

It  is  the  practice  in  the  following  States  to  levy  an  inheritance 
tax  only  on  the  property  of  resident  or  non-resident  decedents, 
which  is  physically  within  the  State;  namely,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin.  The  Connecticut  retaliatory  provision  is  also  not 
operative  against  these  States. 

Eight  States  tax  the  shares  of  capital  stock  of  domestic  cor- 
porations, when  held  by  non-resident  decedents,  and  physically 
without  the  State,  but  do  not  tax  bonds  of  such  corporations; 
namely,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Wyoming. 

Connecticut,  therefore,  retaliates  by  taxing  the  shares  of 
stock  of  her  corporations  when  held  in  a  similar  manner  by 
estates  of  decedents  who  are  residents  of  these  States. 

The  official  letters  giving  this  information  are  as  follows: 

Treasury  Department, 

Denver,  Nov.  12,  1907. 

Colorado.  "   ...  it  is  not  the  practice  of  this  State 

to  collect  a  succession  tax  on  registered 
bonds  of  corporations  organized  under  the 
laws  of  our  State  held  by  estates  of  deceased 
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non-residents  when  such  bonds  are  actually 
at  the  domicile  of  the  decedent  or  elsewhere 
without  our  State." 

(Signed)  Alfred  E.  Bent, 

State  Treasurer. 

By  G.  G.  Withers,  Deputy. 

Auditor  op  State, 
Denver,  April  13,  1908. 

"Your  letter  to  Alfred  E.  Bent,  State 
Treasurer  (relative  to  capital  stock)  was 
handed  to  me  by  him  for  answer,  and  I  will 
say  in  following  the  New  York  rule  the  tax 
should  be  collected;  but  as  we  cannot  follow 
up  this  matter  as  closely  as  they  do,  on  ac- 
count of  our  inadequate  laws  and  office 
force,  we  have  had  to,  so  far,  let  it  go  by. 
But  are  in  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  collect 
all  taxes  that  are  coming  to  the  State." 
(Signed)  W.  M.  Morse, 

Inheritance  Tax  Clerk. 

Office  of  Attorney-General, 

Springfield,  Sept.  30,  1907. 

Illinois.  "You  ask  whether  it  is  the  practice  in 

Illinois  to  collect  a  succession  tax  on  regis- 
tered bonds  of  corporations  organized  under 
the  laws  of  this  State  by  estates  of  deceased 
non-residents  when  such  bonds  were  actually 
at  the  domicile  of  the  decedent,  or  elsewhere 
without  this  State.  I  would  state  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  advised,  it  is  not  the  practice 
in  this  State  to  proceed  for  or  collect  a  tax 
under  the  facts  above  stated." 

April  6,  1908. 

"This  department  insists,  however,  that 
shares  of  stock  of  Illinois  corporations,  the 
certificates  of  stock  of  which  are  held  and 
owned  by  a  non-resident  decedent  at  the 
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time  of  his  death,  although  such  certificates 
are  physically  without  the  State,  are  subject 
to  an  inheritance  tax  in  this  State/' 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Stead,  Attorney-General. 


Treasury  Department, 
Des  Moines,  Sept.  30,  1907. 

Iowa.  "   ...  in  which  you  ask  if  we  undertake 

to  collect  a  succession  tax  on  registered 
bonds  of  corporations  organized  under  the 
laws  of  our  State  where  the  bonds  are  held 
by  estates  of  deceased  non-residents,  when 
such  bonds  are  actually  at  the  domicile 
of  the  decedent  or  elsewhere  without  your 
State,  will  say  we  do  not  undertake  to  collect 
a  tax  under  such  circumstances,  .  . 


)i 


April  2,  1908. 


li 


.  .  We  collect  a  tax  upon  the  stock 
held  in  Iowa  corporations  by  non-residents 
of  this  State." 

(Signed)  W.  W.  Morrow,  Treasurer  of  State. 

Q.  A.  Willis,  Deputy. 

Treasury  Department, 
Ojffice  of  the  State  Tax  Commissioner  ^ 

Annapolis,  September  25,  1907. 

Maryland.  "...  there  is  no  succession  tax  collected 

in  this  State  on  the  class  of  bonds  referred 
to  by  you." 

April  1,  1908. 


it 


.  .  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
Maryland  corporations  held  by  non-resident 
decedents  are  taxable  in  this  State  at  the 
situs  of  the  corporation." 

(Signed)  Buchanan  Schley, 

State  Tax  Commissioner. 
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Massachusetts. 


New  Jerset. 


Office  of  Tax  Commissioner, 

Boston,  Mar.  11,  1908. 

"With  respect  to  registered  bonds  of 
such  corporations  so  held,  it  is  at  present 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  that 
they  are  not  liable  to  the  tax.  With  respect 
to  shares  of  capital  stock  of  Massachusetts 
corporations  so  held,  by  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State  they  are  held 
to  be  within  the  provisions  of  our  law  and 
taxable." 

(Signed)  Charles  A.  Andrews, 

Acting  Tax  Commissioner. 

Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  Trenton,  Dec.  23,  1907. 

"  Capital  stock  of  a  New  Jersey  corporation 
standing  in  the  name  of  a  deceased  resident 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  our  collateral  inheritance  tax 
laws,  and  is  taxable  upon  transfer,  provided, 
of  course,  it  or  the  proceeds  go  to  persons 
who  are  subject  to  taxation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  our  laws.'' 

(Signed)  J.  Willard  Morgan,  Comptroller. 

D. 

March  6,  1908. 

"Under  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  this  State,  bonds  of  New  Jersey 
corporations  owned  by  non-resident  de- 
cedents are  not  subject  to  collateral  inheri- 
tance tax  in  New  Jersey." 

(Signed)  Henry  J.  West,  Comptroller. 

D. 


New  York. 


Comptroller's  Office, 
Albany,  September  24,  1907. 

.  .  under  the  Transfer  Tax   Law  of 
this  State  no  tax  is  levied  upon  bonds  of 


it 
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New  York  corporations  owned  by  non- 
residents when  such  bonds  are  physically 
without  the  State  at  the  time  of  decedent's 
death." 

March  6,  1908. 

"...  our  courts  have  held  that  stock 
of  a  New  York  corporation  which  a  non- 
resident may  own  at  the  time  of  his  death 
is  subject  to  transfer  tax,  although  the  cer- 
tificates representing  such  stock  may  have 
been  kept  by  the  decedent  at  his  domicile 
or  at  some  other  place  without  the  State  of 
New  York." 

(Signed)  Martin  H.  Glynn,  Comptroller. 

Office  of  Attorney-General, 

Cheyenne,  April  21,  1908. 

Wyoming.  "Tax  payable  to  proper  county  upon 

transfer.  If  not  paid,  corporation  making 
transfer  becomes  liable  thereof.  See  my 
letter  18th  quoting  statute.  No  judicial 
construction  reported." 

(Signed)  W.  E.  Mullen, 

Attorney-General. 

Besides  Connecticut,  there  are  three  other  States  which  tax 
shares  of  stock  and  bonds  of  their  corporations  under  certain 
conditions,  when  physically  without  the  State ;  namely,  Michi- 
gan, New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Connecticut's  retaliatory 
provision  therefore  taxes  the  shares  of  stock  and  bonds  held  in 
a  similar  manner  by  decedents  of  these  States. 

The  official  letters  follow : 

Auditor  General's  Department, 

Lansing,  Sept.  25,  1907. 

Michigan.  "   ...  it  is  our  custom  to  assess  a  tax 

upon  the  transfer  of  such  bonds,  whether 
they  are  actually  at  the  domicile  of  dece- 
dent or  elsewhere  within  or  without  the 
State  of  Michigan.'* 
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April  1,  1908. 


tt 


.  .  it  is  our  practice  to  impose  a 
tax  upon  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
Michigan  corporations  when  held  by  non- 
resident decedents  and  physically  without 
the  State." 

(Signed)  James  B.  Bbadlet, 

Auditor  General. 


New  Hampshibe. 


Office  State  Treasuree, 
Legacy  Tax  Dept., 

Concord,  Nov.  11,  1907. 


tt 


.  .  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  transfer  of  registered 
bonds  is  subject  to  taxation  under  our 
statute  and  the  Attorney-General  has  so 
ruled.'' 


March  31,  1908. 

"...  we  tax  transfers  of  shares  of  do- 
mestic corporations  belonging  to  the  estates 
of  non-residents,  without  reference  to 
the  physical  location  of  the  certificates  of 
stock." 

(Signed)  Solon  A.  Carter,  Treasurer, 

By  Jos.  S.  Matthews. 

D. 


Vermont. 


Office  of  Attorney-General, 

Brattleboro,  April  26,  1908. 


tt 


.  .  leads  me  to  construe  Sections  876 
and  877  of  the  Public  Statutes  of  Vermont 
that  registered  bonds  of  Vermont  corpora- 
tions are  subject  to  the  five  per  cent 
transfer  tax,  even  though  the  bond  were 
actually  at  the  domicile  of  the  decedent 
without  this  State  at  the  time  of  the  decease. " 
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April  30,  1908. 

"  My  opinion  letter  26th  registered  bonds 
Vermont  corporations  applies  as  well  to 
capital  stock." 

(Signed)  Clarke  C.  Fitts, 

Attorney-General. 

In  justice,  however,  to  Connecticut,  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  she  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  in  practice  the  principle 
of  interstate  comity  to  this  extent.  The  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court  in  Lockwood  vs.  Weston,  61  Conn.,  page  211,  has  held  that 
shares  of  stock  in  foreign  corporations  held  by  its  residents 
should  be  taxed  only  when  they,  in  fact,  were  not  taxed  else- 
where, it  being  assumed  that  such  stocks  were  taxed  where 
located. 

Progressive  rates  with  possible  duplicate  taxation  in  other 
States  make  a  maximum  tax  limitation  with  some  kind  of  a 
reciprocal  feature  very  desirable.  If  there  is  a  disposition  to 
avoid  double  or  even  triple  taxation,  to  an  extent  which  amounts 
almost  to  confiscation,  some  such  provision  is  necessary.  A 
repetition  of  a  15  per  cent  maximum  rate,  with  the  possibility 
of  an  additional  federal  inheritance  tax,  certainly  has  the 
definite  effect  of  reducing  a  fortune,  but  it  passes  beyond  the 
ordinary  bounds  of  taxation,  and  becomes  almost  an  extreme 
socialistic  appropriation. 

The  tax  limitation  principle  has  been  in  operation  in  some 
of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  for  several  years,  and  may  now  be 
found  in  the  succession  duty  acts  of  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario  and  Saskatchewan.  In  the 
United  States  the  adoption  of  this  and  the  reciprocal  feature 
is  quite  recent,  and  at  the  present  time  may  be  found  in  some 
form  only  in  the  statutes  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont and  West  Virginia,  all  of  which  were  passed  at  the  last 
legislative  sessions. 

The  most  notable  features  of  these  acts  are  as  follows: 

Alberta  and  Sas-       "  If  any  legacy  or  succession  duty  has  been 
KATCHEWAN.  paid  on  any  movable  or  personal  property 

locally  situate  without  the  Territories  else- 
where than  in  the  Territories,    no  further 
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Tax  limitation. 


duty  in  respect  of  it  shall  be  imposed  be- 
yond the  amount,  if  any,  for  which  the 
estate  would  be  liable  in  respect  of  such 
property  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid." 
(Ordinances  of  Northwest  Territories, 
Chap.  5,  Sec.  5,  Par.  7,  and  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan.) 


Ontario. 


"  Where  any  property  locally  situate  out 
of  Ontario  or  any  interest  therein  as  afore- 
said shall  have  paid  any  estate,  succession 
Tax  limitation  and  or  legacy  duty  or  tax  elsewhere  than    in 
reciprocal    provi-    Ontario,  an  allowance  for  the  amount  so 
sion.  paid  shall  be  made  by  this  Province,  and  the 

property  upon  which  such  duty  or  tax  has 
been  paid  elsewhere  shall  be  subject  to  the 
payment  of  such  portion  only  of  the  succes- 
sion duty  provided,  as  will  equal  the  differ- 
ence between  the  duty  payable  under  this 
Act  with  respect  to  property  in  Ontario,  and 
the  duty  or  tax  so  paid  elsewhere;  pro- 
vided that  allowance  for  any  estate,  suc- 
cession or  legacy  duty  or  tax  payable 
elsewhere  than  in  Ontario  shall  be  made 
under  this  subsection  only  as  to  any  country. 
State  or  British  Province  or  possession  where 
an  allowance  is  made  for  the  succession 
duty  paid  under  this  Act  on  property  situ- 
ate in  Ontario,  passing  on  the  death  of  any 
person  domiciled  elsewhere  than  in  Ontario." 
(Succession  Duty  Act,  page  8.) 


Manitoba      and 
Nova  Scotia. 


Tax  limitation. 


"But  if  any  succession  or  legacy  duty 
or  tax  has  been  paid  upon  such  property 
elsewhere  than  in  Manitoba,*  and  such 
duty  or  tax  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  duty  payable  on  property  in  this  Prov- 
ince, no  duty  shall  be  payable  thereon 
in  this  Province;  and  if  the  duty  or  tax 
so  paid  elsewhere  is  less  than  the  duty 
payable  on  property  in  this  Province, 
then  the  property  upon  which  such  duty  or 
tax  has  been  paid  elsewhere  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  such  portion  only 
of  the  succession  duty  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  as 
will  equal  the  difference  between  the  duties 
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Massachusetts. 


Tax  limitation 
and  reciprocal 
feature. 


Vermont. 


payable  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
property  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and 
the  duty  or  tax  so  paid  elsewhere/' 

"  Property  of  a  resident  of  the  common- 
wealth which  is  not  herein  at  the  time  of 
his  death  shall  not  be  taxable  under  the 
provision  of  this  act  if  legally  subject  in 
another  State  or  country  to  a  tax  of  like  char- 
acter and  amount  to  that  hereby  imposed,  and 
if  such  tax  be  actually  paid  or  guaranteed 
or  secured  in  accordance  with  law  in  such 
other  State  or  country;  if  legally  subject 
in  another  State  or  county  to  a  tax  of  like 
character  but  of  less  amount  than  that 
hereby  imposed,  and  such  tax  be  actually 
paid  or  guaranteed  or  secured  as  aforesaid, 
such  property  shall  be  taxable  under  this 
act  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 
the  tax  thus  actually  paid,  guaranteed  or 
secured,  and  the  amount  for  which  such  prop- 
erty would  otherwise  be  liable  hereunder. 
Property  of  a  non-resident  decedent  which  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commonwealth 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  if  subject  to  a  tax 
of  like  character  with  that  imposed  by  this 
act  by  the  law  of  the  State  or  country  of  his 
residence,  shall  be  subject  only  to  such  por- 
tion of  the  tax  hereby  imposed  as  may  be  in 
excess  of  such  tax  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
such  State  or  country;  provided,  that  a 
like  exemption  is  made  by  the  laws  of  such 
other  State  or  country  in  favor  of  estates 
of  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  but  no 
such  exemption  shall  be  allowed  until  such 
tax  provided  for  by  the  law  of  such  other 
State  or  country  shall  be  actually  paid, 
guaranteed  or  secured  in  accordance  with 
law/' 

(Taxation  of  Legacies  and  Succession, 
Massachusetts.) 

"If  an  inheritance,  transfer,  succession, 
legacy  or  a  similar  tax  has  been  lawfully 
paid  to  another  State  or  to  a  government 
other  than  the  United  States,  for  or  on 
account  of  a  legacy,  distributive  share  or  a 
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West  Virginia. 


Tax  limitation 
and  reciprocal 
clause. 


Tax  limitation.  part  thereof  decreed  subsequent  to  De- 
cember ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four, 
by  a  probate  court  of  this  State,  to  a  legatee 
or  heir  liable  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two,  such  legatee 
or  heir  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  this  State 
under  the  provisions  of  such  section  only 
such  part  of  the  tax  therein  imposed  as 
will  make  the  entire  tax  both  within  and 
without  this  State,  based  on  such  portion 
of  a  legacy  or  distributive  share  taxed  in 
such  other  State  or  government,  equal  to 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  value  thereof,  to 
be  determined  as  provided  in  this  chapter." 
(General  Laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont.) 

"  A  transfer  of  personal  property  of  a  non- 
resident decedent  which  is  within  this 
State  at  the  time  of  his  death,  if  subject  to 
a  tax  of  a  like  character,  with  that  imposed 
by  this  act,  by  the  law  of  the  State  or  country 
of  his  residence,  shall  be  subject  only  to 
such  portion  of  the  tax  hereby  imposed  by 
the  laws  of  such  State  or  country ;  provided, 
a  like  exemption  is  made  by  the  laws  of 
such  other  State  or  country  in  favor  of 
estates  of  citizens  of  this  State,  and  the 
transfer  thereof,  but  no  such  exemption 
shall  be  allowed  until  such  tax  provided 
for  by  the  law  of  such  other  State  or  country 
shall  be  actually  paid,  guaranteed  or  se- 
cured, in  accordance  with  law." 

(Inheritance  Tax  Laws  of  West  Virginia.) 

The  taxation  of  inheritances  should  be  reserved  entirely 
for  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  The  federal  government 
should  increase  its  revenue  from  other  sources  which  are  not 
available  for  State  purposes. 

So  far  as  the  States  of  the  Union  are  concerned,  the  purpose 
of  the  inheritance  tax  has  always  been  that  of  revenue  only, 
with  apparently  no  thought  of  any  property  limitation.  As  has 
been  well  said,  "  This  method  of  increasing  the  public  revenue 
is  wise,  simple  and  effective.  Wise,  because  it  does  not  touch 
private  property  during  the  life  of  the  owner,  and  thus  places 
no  burden  upon  business  activity;  simple,  because  the  tax  is 
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easily  ascertained  and  collected  while  estates  are  being  ad- 
ministered in  the  probate  court;  effective,  because  by  the 
application  of  progressive  rates,  it  adds  no  burden  to  the  poor, 
but  permits  those  who  have  much  to  contribute  to  the  govern- 
ment somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

"  It  invades  no  natural  rights.  It  violates  no  maxim  of  the 
law.  It  overleaps  no  constitutional  barriers.  It  is  neither 
revolutionary  nor  socialistic,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  measure 
of  practical  wisdom  and  social  justice,  and  has  been  styled  an 
'institution  of  democracy.'"     (Philip  S.  Post,  Jr.) 

Granting,  therefore,  that  the  inheritance  tax  is  a  reasonable 
and  desirable  form  of  revenue  for  the  States  and  Provinces,  and 
to  be  reserved  for  them,  the  spirit  of  absolute  fairness  and  inter- 
state comity  demands  that  the  estate  of  a  decedent  shall  pay, 
first,  a  reasonable  tax;  second,  one  that  is  definitely  fixed  and 
easily  computed;  third,  a  tax  that  shall  be,  if  possible,  uniform 
in  the  different  States;  especially  in  its  provision  relative  to  the 
taxation  of  intangible  property  held  by  estates  of  non-resident 
decedents.  In  addition,  the  safeguard  of  some  tax  limitation 
feature  should  also  be  provided.  Until,  however,  these  latter 
principles  can  be  better  understood  and  more  universally 
adopted,  it  seems  necessary  to  make  their  operation  retaliatory, 
with  the  expressed  stipulation  that  the  tax  shall  apply  only  to 
those  States  which  do  not  accord  the  desired  treatment  to  estates 
of  non-resident  decedents  holding  securitiesof  their  corporations. 

The  inheritance  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  transfer  of  all 
tangible  property  having  an  actual  situs  within  the  State, 
and  on  all  intangible  property  of  a  resident  decedent,  wherever 
located;  following  the  principle  that  the  personal  property  of 
a  resident  decedent  should  be  taxed  at  his  domicile.  The  in- 
tangible personal  property  of  non-resident  decedents,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State,  theoretically  should  not  be  taxed,  but 
practically  until  such  a  statute  is  adopted  and  put  into  practice 
by  all  of  the  States  in  the  Union  having  inheritance  tax  laws, 
such  property  should  be  taxed  under  the  retaliatory  provision 
mentioned  above. 

Finally,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  inheritance  tax  is  a  death 
duty  imposed  by  the  States  solely  for  the  purpose  of  revenue, 
the  income  therefrom  should  be  as  large  as  can  be  reasonably 
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collected  without  actual  hardship  or  injustice  to  any  one. 
The  above  demands  seem  to  be  met  very  well  by  a  graded  and 
progressive  law  similar  to  that  of  Wisconsin.  The  tax  rate  on 
bequests  to  near  relatives  should  not  be  over  1  per  cent  with  an 
exemption  of  $10,000,  and  an  increase  to  3  per  cent  for  more 
distant  relatives,  and  the  tax  should  be  graduated  according  to 
the  relationship  of  the  beneficiary  and  computed  on  the  amount 
of  each  bequest.  To  collateral  relatives  and  strangers  of  the 
blood,  the  rate  should  begin  at  5  per  cent  with  an  exemption 
of  $500,  and  while  this  should  remain  the  same,  the  rate  should 
increase  for  the  excess  of  estates  beyond  certain  amounts, 
until  a  maximum  of  15  per  cent  is  reached  for  that  part  of  an 
estate  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  Added  to  this,  as  a  safeguard 
against  extortion,  there  should  be  a  provision  similar  to  that  in 
the  Massachusetts  law,  limiting  the  total  amount  of  the  tax  in 
all  States  and  counties  to  that  provided,  and,  as  an  incentive 
to  its  adoption,  with  the  reciprocal  stipulation  that  the  limita- 
tion should  apply  only  to  those  States  and  countries  extending 
similar  interstate  courtesies. 

The  benefits  to  the  Provinces  and  States  in  general  would  be 
a  much-needed  increase  in  treasury  receipts;  a  definite  and 
fixed  tax  without  the  possibilities  of  confiscation,  with  no  hard- 
ship, burden  or  injustice  to  any  one;  an  incentive  to  inter- 
state comity;  and  a  practical  application  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  full  and  just  taxation,  as  aflSrmed  by  Adam  Smith, 
that  the  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  abilities. 

It  has  been  stated,  with  doubtful  application  to  modern 
times,  that  the  ''  only  two  things  certain  are  death  and  taxes." 
However,  with  the  many  forms  of  tax  evasion  successfully  prac- 
ticed by  the  twentieth-century  property  holder,  almost  the  only 
particularly  certain  form  of  taxation  of  which  the  aforesaid 
aphorism  might  be  said  to  be  actually  true  is  the  inheritance 
tax.  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  escape  the  "  Grim  Reaper," 
and  the  "death  duty"  should  follow  with  equal  certainty. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  States  in  the  Union 
and  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  with  the  main  provisions  of  the 
inheritance  tax  laws,  if  any,  in  operation  at  this  time. 
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The  receipts  from  inheritance,  legacy  or  succession  taxes 
from  the  different  States,  from  the  latest  reports  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  ending  previous  to  October  1,  1908,  are  as  follows : 

Arkansas $450.00 

California 740,940.81 

Colorado 393,250.55 

Connecticut 278,370.76 

Delaware 1,244.70 

Idaho 5,000.00 

Illinois 458,428.20 

Iowa 188,286.49 

Kentucky 12,904.80 

Louisiana 146,944.13 

Maine 88,601.01 

Maryland 133,228.74 

Massachusetts 1,005,240.83 

Michigan 195,103.47 

Minnesota 43,454.56 

Missouri 248,847.16 

Montana 21,164.36 

^Jebraska  ^ 

New  Hampshire    .*         !         !         .*         .'         !         !         !  80,469.42 

New  Jersey 241,480.60 

New  York 5,435,394.97 

North  Carolina 7,702.06 

North  Dakota '        .         .  200.00 

Ohio » 

Oregon 12,247.89 

Pennsylvania 1,379,092.26 

South  Dakota 5,613.74 

Tennessee 68,619.00^ 

Texas  ..........  * 

Utah    .!!.'!!!!!!  38,528.00 

Vermont 68,025.29 

Virginia 23,129.36 

Washington 56,284.71 

West  Virginia •  95,013.46 

Wisconsin 245,653.32 

Wyoming 1,880.81 

Total $11,720,795.49 

*  Paid  to  counties.     No  state  collection  of  tax. 

*  From  best  information,  law  not  generally  enforced. 
'  For  biennial  period  ended  December  31,  1906. 

*  Law  effective  August  12,  1907.    No  payments  up  to  September  19,  1908. 
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Pennsylvania 

Owing  to  its  rapid  adoption  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  civilized 
nations,  the  inheritance  tax  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  requir- 
ing no  defense.  Yet  the  economic  theories  advanced  for  its 
justification  are  numerous  and  of  varying  character.  In  some 
States  the  most  potent  argument  for  its  establishment  has  been 
the  back  tax  theory,  which  claims  for  the  State  the  right  to 
recover  from  the  heir,  by  way  of  taxation,  an  amount  of  prop- 
erty equivalent  to  the  taxes  which  have  been  evaded  by  the 
decedent  during  his  lifetime.  In  other  instances,  the  tax  is 
supported  as  a  means  of  limiting  "  swollen  fortunes''  or  in  bring- 
ing about  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth ;  in  still  other 
cases,  that  the  State  is  justified  in  taxing  inheritances,  since 
they  represent  special  privileges  accruing  to  the  recipient,  and 
constitute  an  accidental  or  fortuitous  income  which  the  heir 
obtains  without  toil  or  service.  Again,  writers  advance  the 
theory  of  the  coheirship  of  the  State;  still  others,  that  it  is  a 
payment  for  protection;  while,  judging  from  the  statutes  of  the 
several  States  and  the  debates  preceding  the  enactment  of  those 
statutes,  the  chief  recommendation  for  the  tax  has  been  its 
revenue-producing  ability  coupled  with  the  ease  and  cheapness 
of  administration,  the  small  likelihood  of  evasion,  and  the  recog- 
nized right  of  the  State  to  regulate  inheritance  to  the  extent 
that  the  public  welfare  may  demand. 

Some  of  these  economic  theories  may  be  dismissed  with  few 
words,  since  they  are  fundamentally  unsound  for  a  proper  basis 
of  taxation.  The  shortcomings  of  the  back  tax  theory  must 
be  apparent,  although  it  has  had  more  popular  support  than 
any  other.    The  most  casual  observation  should  serve  to  show 
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the  impossibility  of  attempting  to  measure  the  evasion  of  the 
general  property  tax  during  life,  since  this  would  necessitate 
tracing  all  the  changes  in  the  form  and  value  of  the  estate  during 
the  life  of  the  decedent.  The  burden  of  proof  would  be  on  the 
State,  and  to  approximate  even  the  semblance  of  justice,  the 
logical  application  of  the  argument  would  require  a  varying 
rate  (clearly  an  impossible  task)  for  different  estates. 

The  proposition  has  also  been  frequently  advanced,  even  in 
a  recent  presidential  message,  that  inheritance  taxation  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  effect  a  more  general  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  progressive  feature  of  the  tax  has  appealed  to 
many  as  an  excellent  expedient  for  reducing  abnormally  large 
fortunes. 

To  accomplish  much  along  this  line  through  the  use  of  an 
inheritance  tax  would  require  at  least  the  adoption  of  a  15  to 
30  per  cent  rate  on  property  passing  to  direct  as  well  as  to  col- 
lateral heirs,  since  the  great  mass  of  property  passes  between 
immediate  relatives.  Aside  from  the  improbability  of  ever 
convincing  any  State  legislature  to  take  such  drastic  action, 
it  would  certainly  follow  that  such  a  law  would  defeat  itself  and 
would  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  fortunes  to  a  State  more  lenient 
in  its  treatment,  and  if  necessary  to  withdrawal  from  the  coun- 
try altogether.  Such  a  tax,  to  be  practical,  must  be  applied 
without  reference  to  individuals,  and  the  innocent  accumulator 
of  a  fortune  would  suffer  with  the  dishonest  one,  and  legitimate 
industry  and  honest  investment  would  receive  a  severe  setback. 
Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  inheritance  tax  to  secure 
retribution  to  the  State  for  the  evasion  of  property  taxes,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  follow  for  any  considerable  period  the 
varying  changes  in  form  and  value  of  an  estate,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  justly  regulate  the  size  of  fortunes  as  between  man  and 
man,  because  in  hardly  an  instance  can  it  be  shown  to  what 
extent  a  large  estate  is  not  honorably  obtained. 

In  whatever  way  we  regard  the  proposal  of  using  the  inheri- 
tance tax  for  social  reform,  we  cannot  help  reaching  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  a  clumsy  method  at  best.  Put  the  rate  high 
enough  to  dampen  a  man^s  natural  ambition  to  accumulate  a 
fortune  beyond  a  certain  point,  or  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  transfer  more  than  a  certain  amount  to  those  that  are  near- 
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est  and  dearest  to  him,  and  you  do  more  harm  than  good,  by 
limiting  the  honest  enterprise  which  has  made  this  country 
what  it  is. 

Many  large  fortunes  in  this  country,  it  is  true,  have  a  very 
questionable  foundation.  Some  of  them  have  been  obtained 
through  the  dishonest  management  of  corporations,  others 
through  the  ruthless  monopolization  of  articles  which  the  public 
must  consume,  or  through  the  acquisition  of  valuable  franchises 
for  a  mere  song;  still  others  by  obtaining  certain  favors,  such 
as  rebates  on  transportation  lines.  Still  another  class  of  for- 
tunes, in  my  opinion  the  majority,  have  had  their  inception  in 
the  control  of  the  security  market  and  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
owners  or  managers  of  large  corporations  have  inside  informa- 
tion. Approximately  850,000,000,000  of  American  wealth  is 
represented  in  stocks  and  bonds  which  are  dealt  in  on  our  great 
exchanges.  Many  of  the  values  here  represented  are  seen  to 
rise  like  a  sky  rocket  in  booms  of  prosperity,  and  in  turn  to 
drop  as  suddenly.  Within  the  short  apace  of  two  years,  begin- 
ning with  July,  1906,  we  have  aeen  security  values  listed  on  the 
New  York  Exchange  alone  rise  approximately  $3,000,000,000 
in  value;  then  drop  approximately  $4,000,000,000  during  the 
year  1907;  and  then  rise  some  $2,500,000,000  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1908.  Taking  one  shining  example  like  Union  Pacific 
itaOroad  common  stock,  we  see  it  rise  during  this  period  from 
$138  to  $195,  then  drop  to  $100  in  1907,  and  again  rise  to  $168 
in  1908.  Because  of  the  general  prevalence  of  margin  trans- 
actions, the  present  intimate  connection  of  the  country's 
banking  system  with  the  security  market,  and  the  almost  un- 
limited means  of  big  men  to  manipulate  markets  upwards  and 
ruthlessly  tear  them  down  by  extensive  short  selling,  that  is, 
selling  shares  they  do  not  possess,  we  see  the  spectacle  every 
little  while  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  accumulations  of 
the  middle  class  being  diverted  to  the  coffers  of  the  compara- 
tively few  who  do  things  and  know  things.  When  securities 
are  high  in  value  we  see  them  passing  from  the  few  who  know 
to  the  many  who  do  not  know^  and  when  they  are  low  we  see 
them  passing  from  the  many  who  do  not  know  to  the  few  who  do. 

What  could  an  inheritance  tax  do  to  regulate  or  keep  down 
fortunes  which  are  thus  obtained  ?     It  might  as  well  be  argued 
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that  if  the  rate  on  direct  heirs  is  made  unusually  heavy,  with 
this  object  in  view,  these  men  might  promptly  proceed  to  get 
even  with  the  State  by  increasing  their  fortunes  by  just  so  much 
more.  How  much  better  it  would  be  simply  to  make  the  inheri- 
tance tax  a  reasonable  tax,  thus  unhampering  legitimate  enter- 
prise, and  to  limit  its  functions  to  the  raising  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  revenue.  The  nation  has  been  thoroughly  aroused 
to  existing  abuses  in  our  business  life.  Much  has  already  been 
done  to  cure  corporate  abuses,  and  our  stock  and  produce  ex- 
changes are  already  under  investigation.  Surely  much  more 
will  be  accomplished  in  the  eradication  of  present  evils  if  legis- 
lation is  aimed  directly  at  the  causes,  instead  of  leaving  the 
causes  untouched,  and  seeking  to  mitigate  their  effect  through 
a  tax  whose  general  application  is  bound  to  punish  the  innocent 
and  guilty  alike. 

As  a  revenue  producer  the  inheritance  tax  is  not  only  fair, 
but,  if  I  may  quote  from  an  article  which  I  prepared  for  the 
Harvard  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  August,  1904: 

"  This  tax  is  of  special  significance  in  the  United  States  when 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  growing  importance  of  State 
corporation  taxes.  If  we  recall  that  the  yield  in  the  United 
States  since  1885  has  shown  a  strong  tendency  to  double  once 
each  half  decade  and  that  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  a  great 
extension  before  approximating  the  foreign  inheritance  taxes, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  wealthy  industrial  States  could 
in  the  near  future,  through  the  taxation  of  corporations,  fran- 
chises and  inheritances,  relinquish  the  general  property  tax 
exclusively  to  the  local  units,  and  thus  through  a  separation  of 
State  and  local  revenue  sources,  avoid  many  of  the  difficult 
administrative  problems  now  associated  with  the  general  prop- 
erty tax.  Such  an  extension  of  the  inheritance  tax  is,  at  least, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  justified  by  its  inherent  merits.  In  the 
field  of  taxation  effective  enforcement  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  inheritance  tax  offers 
advantages  over  nearly  all  other  taxes,  since  through  our  pro- 
bate courts  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  great 
majority  of  estates  at  comparatively  small  expense.  The  tax 
is  not  only  easy  to  collect,  but  also  accords  with  the  general 
canons  of  taxation.  Compared  with  other  taxes  it  is  more 
certain  in  its  incidence,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  neither  oppressive 
to  the  taxpayer  nor  injurious  to  industry.  Lastly,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  principle  of  progression,  which  is  advancing  in 
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nearly  all  the  leading  tax  systems  of  the  world,  which  is  almost 
unanimously  conceded  to  be  just,  and  which  has  already  been 
applied  to  the  inheritance  taxes  of  most  civilized  countries,  is 
better  adapted  to  this  tax  than  to  any  other/' 

Since  the  inheritance  tax  has  the  marks  of  a  good  and  just 
tax,  and  since  its  legitimate  object  is  the  production  of  revenue, 
and  not  its  possibilities  for  controlling  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
or  rectifying  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  property  tax,  the 
question  naturally  arises  how  much  revenue  should  be  obtained 
from  this  source  ?  Owing  to  last  year's  papers  before  this  As- 
sociation, with  their  full  discussion  of  American  and  foreign 
inheritance  taxes,  any  further  description  of  these  taxes  is  un- 
called for  in  this  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  countries  like 
England  and  France  have  made  the  inheritance  tax  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  revenue  system,  while  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  States,  the  tax  is  practically  a  neg- 
ligible quantity.  At  a  recent  date  the  United  Kingdom  raised 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  its  enormous  national  income  through  the 
inheritance  tax,  or  an  equivalent  of  $2.06  per  capita.  France 
secured  over  6  per  cent  of  its  large  revenue  through  this  source, 
or  a  per  capita  contribution  of  $1.09.  Even  id  the  Australian 
colonies,  like  South  Australia  and  Victoria,  the  annual  income 
from  this  tax  amounts  to  approximately  $1  per  capita.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  single  exception  of 
New  York  State,  with  its  concentrated  fortunes,  where  the  in- 
come from  this  tax  amounted  to  48  cents  per  capita,  but  7  States 
secured  as  much  as  10  cents  per  capita  from  this  source,  and  the 
majority  of  other  States,  the  ridiculously  low  sum  of  less  than 
5  cents  per  capita. 

This  low  productivity  of  American  inheritance  taxes  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  any  difference  in  the  size  of  fortunes,  or  the 
average  amount  transferred  at  death.  In  this  respect  the 
United  States  certainly  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  record 
of  the  countries  mentioned.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the 
superior  and  more  drastic  nature  of  the  legislation  enacted 
abroad.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  tax  has  been  made  pro- 
gressive as  regards  direct  heirs,  the  rate  ranging  from  1  to  8 
per  cent  according  to  the  amount  of  the  estate ;  in  France  from 
1  to  2^  per  cent  for  direct  heirs  and  from  3f  to  18^  per  cent  on 
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collateral  heirs ;  while  in  Australia,  the  laws  in  every  instance 
make  the  rates  progressive  for  direct  heirs  from  1  to  5  per  cent, 
and  in  the  case  of  South  Australia  from  1  to  10  per  cent.  In 
the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  about  half  of  the  States 
confine  the  tax  to  estates  passing  to  collateral  heirs  and  stran- 
gers in  blood  only,  and  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  estates  pass  between  immediate  relatives.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  for  the  State  of  New  York,  "  The  direct  inheri- 
tance tax  of  1  per  cent  on  personal  estates  in  excess  of  $10,000 
has  yielded  from  one  third  to  more  than  three  fourths  as  much 
revenue  as  a  collateral  inheritance  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  both 
real  and  personal  estates  in  excess  of  $500." 

The  low  productivity  of  the  inheritance  tax  in  American 
States  is  further  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  term  "direct 
heirs,"  especially  where  they  are  not  taxed,  is  given  a  very  elastic 
meaning,  in  more  than  a  dozen  States  including  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  sons-  and  daughters-in-law.  In  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries  only  the  surviving  husband  and  wife,  lineal  issue 
and  ancestors  are  included  in  this  term.  Furthermore,  in  some 
of  the  States  only  personal  property  is  taxed,  and  only  13  out 
of  36  States  have  seen  fit  to  make  the  tax  progressive  in  some 
degree,  and  in  most  cases  the  progression  is  applicable  only  to 
collateral  heirs.  In  some  States,  like  Illinois,  West  Virginia 
and  Wyoming,  direct  heirs  are  granted  exemptions  of  from 
$20,000  to  $25,000. 

In  view  of  these  imperfections,  it  still  speaks  well  for  the  tax 
in  our  commonwealths  that  on  the  average  it  may  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  annually  between  $8,000,000  and  $9,000,000, 
and  that  a  few  years  ago  the  yield  was  approximately  equal  to 
one  fifth  of  the  total  income  derived  from  State  corporation 
taxes.  In  States  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois, 
mild  as  its  present  form  may  seem,  the  tax  produced  in  single 
years  as  high  as  19  per  cent,  13  per  cent  and  8J  per  cent  respec- 
tively of  the  total  tax  receipts  in  those  States.  These  figures 
suggest  the  significance  of  this  tax  in  the  United  States,  if  only 
the  States  would  turn  to  it  more  aggressively  as  a  convenient 
and  unobjectionable  revenue  producer.  Little  objection  could 
be  raised,  in  view  of  the  surprising  growth  of  this  method  of 
taxation  all  over  the  world,  and  the  almost  unanimous  indorse- 
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ment  of  the  tax,  if  all  the  American  commonwealths  would 
proceed : 

(1)  To  tax  both  real  and  personal  estates,  since  both  con- 
tribute to  the  heir's  ability  to  help  the  government,  and  since 
the  back  tax  theory  advanced  in  favor  of  realty  as  compared 
with  personalty  is  impossible  of  just  application. 

(2)  To  tax  estates  passing  to  direct  heirs  (including  oniy  sur- 
viving wife  or  husband,  lineal  issue  and  ancestors)  as  well  as 
to  collateral  heirs,  with  an  intermediate  class  for  brothers  and 
fliaters,  uncles  and  aunts  and  their  descendants. 

(3)  To  make  the  exemption  for  direct  heirs  amount  to,  say, 
$10,000,  applicable  to  the  share  received  by  each  heir,  rather 
than  the  entire  estate,  so  as  to  cause  no  hardship  in  any  case; 
and  to  grant  a  very  much  smaller  exemption,  say,  of  from  $500 
to  J250  to  persons  who  are  not  direct  heira. 

(4)  To  make  the  rate  progressive  in  the  case  of  direct  as  well 
aa  collateral  heirs;  the  rate  ranging,  say,  from  1  to  5  per  cent 
where  direct  heirs  are  involved;  from  3  per  cent  to  10  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  uncles,  aunts  and  their  descendants;  and  from 
5  to  15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  where  the  property  passes  to 
collateral  heirs.  The  progression  might  be  so  arranged  as  to 
make  the  maximum  rate  apply  when  the  share  received  by  any 
heir  exceeds  $500,000.  The  gradation  in  rates  might  be  so 
adjusted  that  in  the  case  of  direct  heirs  it  would  be  1  per  cent 
on  the  excess  after  deducting  the  exemption  from  S25,000,  2  per 
cent  on  shares  amounting  to  between  $25,000  and  $50,000,  3  per 
cent  between  $50,000  and  $100,000,  4  per  cent  between  $100,000 
and  $500,000  and  5  per  cent  on  the  excess  above  $500,000.  The 
rate,  however,  to  avoid  injustice,  should  apply  in  each  case  only 
to  the  excess  after  deduction  of  the  exemption  of  $10,000  in  the 
case  of  direct  heirs,  and  a  much  smaller  exemption  of,  say, 
$500  or  $250  in  the  case  of  the  other  classes  of  heirs, 

(5)  In  view  of  the  willingness  and  frequency  with  which  the 
possessors  of  large  estates  contribute  to  institutions  of  learning 
and  charity,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  tax  be  imposed  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  understanding  that  the  proceeds  be 
not  used  for  ordinary  expenses,  but  instead  be  devoted  to  some 
special  service  of  interest  to  all  the  citizens.  Every  State  has 
numerous  institutions  to  support.     Why  could  not  the  proceeds 
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of  this  tax  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  education,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  maintenance  of  our  universities  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning  ? 

The  suggestions  here  offered  are  less  radical  than  some  of  the 
foreign  taxes.  Yet  were  they  enacted  by  all  the  States,  and 
they  have  been  practically  adopted  in  the  Wisconsin  law,  the 
inheritance  tax  would  soon  command  the  leading  position  in 
the  revenue  systems  of  our  States  that  it  deserves,  and  the 
ludicrous  per  capita  return  now  received  from  this  source  in 
most  of  the  commonwealths  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only  legitimate  use 
of  the  inheritance  tax  is  the  collection  of  a  reasonable  but  sub- 
stantial  amount  of  revenue  for  proper  governmental  purposes,  it 
remains  to  discuss  the  appropriation  of  this  revenue.  To  which 
division  or  divisions  of  our  governmental  system  should  this 
tax  be  relegated,  and  why  ? 

Every  important  consideration,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inheritance  tax  should  be 
appropriated  solely  by  the  State,  and  that  the  National  Tax 
Association  was  thoroughly  warranted  in  inserting,  that  plank 
in  its  platform  which  says  that  "inheritance  taxes  should  be 
reserved  wholly  to  the  use  of  the  several  States."  The  reenter- 
ing of  the  federal  government  into  this  field  of  taxation  would 
be  a  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  unnecessary  from  a  fiscal 
standpoint,  unproductive  of  any  good,  and  in  all  likelihood  the 
cause  of  much  inconvenience  and  positive  harm. 

Only  two  important  arguments  have  been  advanced  in  favor 
of  the  appropriation  of  inheritance  taxation  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment: first,  that  this  tax,  if  made  national  in  scope,  suffi- 
ciently heavy,  and  uniform  in  its  application  (features  of  the  tax 
assumed  to  be  possible  only  through  federal  legislation),  will 
work  wonders  in  regulating  large  fortunes  and  correcting  so- 
called  abuses  connected  therewith;  secondly,  that  the  fiscal 
needs  of  the  federal  government  have  rapidly  increased,  and 
are  bound  in  the  near  future  to  increase  still  more.  The  first 
of  these  contentions  we  have  seen  is  purely  visionary;  the 
second,  although  important,  is  not  as  serious  as  it  appears.  A 
fair  assignment  of  revenue  sources  must  depend  largely  upon  the 
revenue  requirements  of  the  different  grades  of  government; 
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and  federal  expenditures,  it  is  argued,  are  showing  tendencies 
which  may  make  necessary  in  the  near  future  a  departure  from 
our  fundamental  federal  revenue  system,  which  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years  has  given  to  the  national  government  the  receipts 
from  the  tariff,  and  the  internal  excise  duties.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment, we  are  told,  is  undertaking  large  semi-economic  enter- 
prises. The  Panama  Canal,  the  agitation  for  an  extensive  plan 
of  internal  waterway  improvements,  the  necessity  of  a  larger 
navy,  the  need  of  federal  aid  for  irrigation  in  the  arid  West,  and 
the  expense  incident  to  the  holding  of  our  foreign  possessions, 
—  these  and  many  other  undertakings  are  pointed  to  as  calling 
for  funds  which  the  present  tariff  and  excise  duties  may  prove 
inadequate  to  meet. 

But  what  about  the  fiscal  needs  of  our  local  government? 
Are  they  not  even  more  pressing?  Federal  expenditures  are 
sure  to  grow  because  the  federal  government  represents  the 
national  idea,  but  local  expenditures  will  grow  much  faster  be- 
cause upon  the  local  governments  devolves  the  lion's  share  of 
the  educational  and  industrial  development  of  the  country. 
During  the  last  few  years  nearly  every  large  American  city  has 
been  straining  its  credit  to  the  utmost  to  facilitate  local  im- 
provements. In  nearly  every  State  the  overcrowded  and  rapidly 
growing  universities  and  normal  schools  could  well  use  much 
larger  appropriations.  According  to  the  census  figures  of  1890 
the  expenditures  of  the  federal  government  amounted  approxi- 
mately to  41  per  cent  of  the  total  federal  and  local  expenditures 
combined.  For  the  year  1907,  I  am  informed  that  federal  ex- 
penditures aggregated  $617,500,000,  as  compared  with  $934,- 
500,000  for  local  expenditures,  or  approximately  40  per  cent. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  relative  importance  of  federal 
as  compared  with  State  and  local  expenditures  has  remained 
about  constant  during  the  last  seventeen  years.  Yet  it  should 
be  noted  that,  considered  in  the  absolute,  the  annual  increase  in 
local  expenditures  during  this  period  exceeded  the  increase  in 
the  annual  federal  expenditures  by  the  enormous  sum  of 
$138,000,000.  In  the  meantime  State  and  local  indebtedness 
practically  doubled. 

Any  comparison  of  federal  with  local  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures will  show  that  in  this  country  only  State  and  local  govern- 
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ments  are  seriously  concerned  with  the  problem  of  raising 
revenue.  The  needs  of  the  federal  government,  except  for  oc- 
casional deficits  during  business  depression,  are  amply  met  by 
present  revenue  sources;  and  the  only  vexed  problems  in  fed- 
eral taxation  seem  to  be  those  calculated  to  arise  in  the  indefi- 
nite future,  if  present  tendencies  continue.  The  needs  of  our 
State  and  local  governments,  on  the  contrary,  are  realities,  and 
they  are  pressing  realities,  despite  the  fact  that  they  already 
vastly  exceed  the  total  needs  of  the  federal  government,  and 
bid  fair  to  assume  much  greater  dimensions.  As  stated  before, 
the  inheritance  tax  should  be  made  reasonably  heavy,  much 
heavier  than  is  now  the  case  in  the  great  majority  of  States,  and 
all  the  income  that  can  possibly  be  raised  by  such  a  tax  should 
be  left  to  the  States  because  of  their  sore  need,  and  because 
their  tax  already  falls  heavy  upon  property  and  business.  As- 
suming that  the  national  government  will  require  additional 
revenue,  what  need  is  there  of  taxing  inheritances  when,  without 
inconvenience  to  business  or  hardship  to  taxpayers,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Spanish  War  taxes  on  beer  and  tobacco,  and  a  very 
moderate  duty  on  one  or  two  general  articles  of  food,  could 
easily  be  made  to  yield  over  $100,000,000.  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  take  on  another  source  of  revenue,  how  infinitely 
better  it  would  be  to  assign  to  its  exclusive  use  the  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce,  a  large  field  over  which  it  has  sole  super- 
vision, and  which,  unlike  the  inheritance  tax,  would  be  a  much 
more  reliable  and  much  more  productive  mainstay  of  the  fed- 
eral treasury  in  time  of  financial  distress,  and  incidentally 
might  serve  as  the  lever  for  introducing  many  needed  reforms. 
Time  will  not  permit  an  elaboration  of  this  phase  of  the  subject. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  federal  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
received  the  hearty  indorsement  of  Professor  H.  C.  Adams  ten 
years  ago  in  his  *' Science  of  Finance/'  and  was  so  ably  dis- 
cussed and  approved  before  this  Association  only  last  year  by 
Professor  H.  Parker  Willis  in  his  paper  on  "The  Relation  of 
Federal  to  State  and  Local  Taxation.'' 

Thirty-six  States  have  already  appropriated  the  inheritance 
tax  in  one  form  or  another.  Federal  interference  with  another 
inheritance  tax  will  simply  result  in  confusion  and  greatly 
increase  the  possibilities  of  double  taxation  of  the  States  which 
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some  of  the  States  are  now  earnestly  attempting  to  solve.  The 
financial  needs  of  the  States  as  contrasted  with  the  comparative 
affluence  of  the  federal  government,  the  desire  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  unjust  burden;  the  reasonableness  of  leaving  the 
taxation  of  inheritances  to  those  States  in  which  the  respective 
estates  are  situated,  and  where  in  most  cases  the  owner  was 
helped  by  the  community  to  accumulate  the  same,  and  where  in 
consequence  both  owner  and  community  are  most  vitally  con- 
cerned with  its  contribution  toward  local  social  ends  —  all  these 
factors  make  it  undesirable  for  the  federal  government  at  any 
time  to  interfere  with  the  present  taxing  power  of  the  several 
States,  when  extended  to  inheritances.  At  present  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  any  movement  toward  the  separation 
of  State  and  local  revenues  is  held  in  check  in  most  of  the  States 
by  the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  revenue  sources.  The  ex- 
clusive retention  of  the  inheritance  tax  by  the  State,  especially 
if  the  tax  is  made  reasonably  heavy,  will  go  a  long  way  in  bring- 
ing about  a  realization  of  that  plank  in  this  Association's  plat- 
form which  provides  at  least  for  a  partial  separation  of  State  and 
local  revenue  systems. 


DISCUSSION  OF  INHERITANCE  TAXATION^ 

By  Joseph  H.  Underwood 
Professor  of  Economics^  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 

That  feature  of  inheritance  taxation  whrch  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  myself  happens  to  be  the  one  of  least  interest  to 
the  Conference,  viz.  the  use  of  this  tax  as  an  instrument  of 
social  regeneration.  This  possible  use  has  been  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  by  Mr.  Corbin  by  the  denomination  "socialistic 
theory,"  as  it  was  disposed  of  last  year  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Conference  by  a  distinguished  professor  who  said  that  he 
should  prefer  dealing  with  predatory  corporations  in  the  crimi- 
nal courts  rather  than  in  the  probate  courts.  It  might  be 
pertinent  for  one  unversed  in  the  law  to  inquire  whether  the 
criminal  law  has  yet  embraced  rapacity  in  the  category  of 
crime;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  adopt  such 
measures  of  equalization  as  would  not  add  stigma  to  the  pos- 
session  of  wealth  acquired  under  recognized  standards  of  probity 
in  business.  It  must  be  concluded  first,  therefore,  that  this 
tax  is  not  suitable  for  purposes  of  social  amelioration,  because 
economic  theory  is  not  as  rapid  as  economic  transformation; 
because  administrative  practice  is  slower  than  economic  trans- 
formation; because  the  customary  basis  of  judgment  in  legis- 
lation and  administration  is  not  the  social  welfare,  but  the 
individual  interest.  The  increasing  popularity  and  amount 
of  these  taxes  makes  unnecessary  theoretical  discussion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  their  extension.  All  but  eleven  States  of  the 
United  States  have  adopted  such  laws,  chiefly  since  1892. 
The  practical  conclusion  of  these  laws  is  adverse  to  making  the 

*  Owing  to  a  change  in  the  program  of  the  Conference,  the  opportunity  for 
general  discussion  of  the  Taxation  of  Inheritances  was  lost.  Professor  Under- 
wood had  been  invited  to  lead  the  discussion  and  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, he  has  furnished  this  review  of  the  papers  read  on  the  subject. 
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laws  instruments  of  social  regulation,  for,  as  Professor  Bullock 
says,  even  a  high  inheritance  tax  is  justifiable  on  purely  finan- 
cial grounds.  To  accomplish  social  regulation  by  means  of 
this  tax  would,  as  shown  by  Professor  Huebner,  require  a  very 
high  rate. 

It  would  be  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  the  Conference 
to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said.  I  have  observed  that 
the  members  of  the  Conference  take  greater  pleasure  in  the 
clear  statement  of  administrators  than  in  the  analytical  dis- 
cussions of  theory.  Accordingly  I  shall  shift  the  burden  of 
my  incompetence  to  deal  with  the  question  analytically  to 
some  of  the  administrators  of  the  Northwest,  whose  collected 
experience  I  have  utilized.  The  revenue  is  not  of  great  im- 
portance in  these  newer  States,  since  the  builders  of  great 
fortunes  in  those  States  are  still  Uving.  The  total  amount 
collected  from  this  tax  in  Montana,  for  example,  is  about  equal 
to  the  sum  accruing  from  the  escheats  of  the  estates  of  the  very 
poor.  Nevertheless,  the  popularity  of  these  taxes,  and  the 
determination  to  establish  them  early  and  upon  a  profitable 
basis,  is  shown  by  the  size  of  the  tax  generally  agreed  upon, 
and  by  the  prevalence  of  the  principle  of  progression. 

The  idea  that  this  tax  should  be  collected  in  lieu  of  evaded 
taxes  should  not  be  considered  of  importance.  Louisiana,  for 
example,  exempts  property  which  has  borne  a  just  proportion 
of  taxes  prior  to  the  time  of  inheritance.  This  theory  would 
justify  a  tax  rate  thirty-three  times  as  high  as  the  usual  prop- 
erty rate. 

As  to  administration:  the  State  should  supervise  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tax  in  order  to  avoid  collusion  of  heirs  with  the  local 
administrators  in  the  evasion  of  payment.  Such  administra- 
tion has  been  recommended  by  Idaho,  by  the  Washington 
State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners,  and  by  Governor  La  FoUette, 
of  Wisconsin,  who  recommends  that  an  attorney  should  repre- 
sent in  the  collection  the  office  of  the  attorney-general.  A 
similar  recommendation  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Corbin.  The 
Washington  commissioners  recommend  that  the  State  be  repre- 
sented at  the  appraisement. 

As  to  gradation:  Montana  recommends  a  rate  of  from  1  to 
5  per  cent  on  direct  inheritances  ranging  from  five  thousand 
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dollars  to  one  million  dollars;  and  on  collateral  inheritances 
a  rate  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  This  corresponds  to  the  limit 
recommended  by  Mr.  Corbin.  As  to  exemption:  the  usage 
of  the  Northwestern  States  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Provinces 
in  being  higher  than  in  the  Eastern  States.  Thus  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fortunes  is  not  early  met  with  such  burden. 

As  to  appropriation,  Professors  Bullock  and  Huebner  and 
Mr.  Corbin  have  stated  the  general  beUef  that  the  revenue 
belongs  properly  to  the  subordinate  jurisdictions.  This  revenue 
may  be  divided  between  the  State  and  the  community.  Reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  such  division :  (1)  the  failure  of  the  national 
effort  to  collect  such  tax;  (2)  the  burden  of  producing  and 
protecting  the  estate  belongs  to  the  State;  (3)  the  interest  of 
the  community  is  greatest  in  the  contribution  of  the  estate  to 
the  social  welfare;  (4)  conditions  may  not  justify  the  same 
kind  of  administration  in  all  States;  (5)  the  States  have  appro- 
priated this  source  of  revenue. 

Montana  divides  the  revenue  60  per  cent  to  the  State,  40  per 
cent  to  the  county,  which  division  in  that  State  is  usually 
equitable.  The  problem  of  apportionment  of  such  dues  to  the 
community  which  has  produced  the  wealth  seems  to  depend  for 
solution  upon  the  settlement  of  the  larger  question  of  separation 
and  comity  of  the  political  jurisdictions  in  avoiding  double 
taxation.  The  suggestion  of  Professor  Loos  of  federal  coopera- 
tion in  the  administration  of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to 
this  difficulty.  A  practicable  measure  in  adjusting  conflict- 
ing interests  without  too  strict  regard  for  equitable  treatment 
of  the  estate  is  the  retaUatory  measure  outlined  by  Mr.  Corbin 
and  embodied  in  the  law  of  Connecticut  for  1907,  by  which  the 
estates  in  personal  property  of  non-residents  are  taxed  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  resident's  estates  are  taxed  in  such  other 
States.  The  suggestion  of  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  tax 
and  in  administration  among  the  various  States  possibly  over- 
looks the  different  conditions  prevailing  in  different  sections. 
Thus  the  higher  rates  are  found  largely  in  those  States  where 
the  encouragement  of  acquisition  is  not  yet  productive  of 
social  abuses. 


THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   PRECISION  IN 

ASSESSMENTS 

By  E.  R.  a.  Seuqbian 
Flx>feaBor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ever  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  the  demand  for  certainty 
has  been  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  in  taxation.  Adam  Smith 
borrowed  his  rule  from  one  of  the  French  writers.  The  arbi- 
trariness of  the  French  system  of  taxation  in  the  eighteenth 
century  had  assumed  such  proportions  as  already  to  pass  beyond 
belief,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  would-be  fiscal  reformers 
raised  a  loud  note  of  protest  against  the  utter  lack  of  certainty 
and  precision  in  the  French  system. 

It  was  not  until  the  French  Revolution  that  the  worst  evils 
of  the  system  were  swept  away;  but  so  fresh  has  been  the 
recollection  of  these  particular  evils  that  from  that  day  down 
to  the  very  present,  the  whole  system  of  French  taxation  has 
been  so  framed  as  to  secure,  even  at  the  cost  of  certain  other 
advantages,  the  ends  of  certainty  and  precision  in  assessment. 

The  danger  of  arbitrariness  in  assessment  can  be  well  illus- 
trated in  almost  any  absolute  government.  History  is  replete 
with  examples  that  may  be  taken  from  any  Oriental  monarchy, 
and  from  imperial  Rome.  Many  instances  of  the  most  shocking 
character  might  easily  be  taken  from  the  existing  absolute  gov- 
ernments of  the  present.  But  absolutism  is,  unfortunately, 
not  the  only  home  of  arbitrariness  in  taxation.  Strange  to  say, 
democracy  no  less  than  absolutism  is  almost  equally  exposed 
to  this  danger.  The  danger,  indeed,  assumes  a  slightly  different 
form.  In  absolutism  there  is  a  lack  of  law  and  of  constitutional 
restrictions;  in  democracy,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  for 
example,  which  is  the  classic  home  of  constitutional  limitations, 
the  danger  lurks  not  in  the  law,  but  in  the  administration  of 

the  law;  or  rather,  the  law,  which  on  its  face  seems  to  provide 
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all  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  fairness  and  equality,  breaks 
down  more  or  less  completely  when  exposed  to  the  test  of 
practical  application  under  conditions  for  which  it  was  not 
originally  framed. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  a  democracy  the  difficulties  of  gov- 
ernment are  primarily  administrative  rather  than  constitu- 
tional. Our  constitutional  problems  have  been,  in  very  large 
part,  satisfactorily  solved;  our  administrative  problems  have 
scarcely  been  attacked.  The  weakness  of  democratic  adminis- 
tration is  proverbial,  —  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  fiscal  administration. 

Our  tax  officials  are  almost  uniformly  elective  officials,  and  it 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  elective  officers  are  but  slightly  immune 
to  the  gusts  and  passions  of  popular  approval  or  prejudice. 
Nothing  comes  closer  to  the  modern  citizen  than  the  amount 
of  sacrifice  which  he  is  called  upon  to  make  in  the  way  of  con- 
tributions to  the  public  support,  and  nowhere  is  there  to  be 
found  a  greater  pressure,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  classes 
upon  the  government  official  than  in  the  case  of  assessments  for 
taxation.  The  abuses  which  in  absolutisms  are  due  to  the 
unchecked  will  of  the  absolute  ruler  are  found  duplicated  in 
democracies,  owing  to  the  dependence  of  the  official  upon  the 
electorate. 

This  shortcoming  of  democratic  administration  is  intensified 
by  the  inherent  difficulties  of  modern  economic  life.  In  the 
complex  industrial  society  of  the  present,  with  its  delicate 
machinery  and  its  subtle  interrelations  of  all  kinds,  there  is 
needed  a  far  finer  instrument  of  assessment  than  in  former 
times.  What  is  perfectly  adequate  for  a  primitive  community, 
or  a  simple  agricultural  State,  becomes  glaringly  insufficient  in 
the  modern  industrial  environment.  Not  only  are  the  things 
themselves  to  be  taxed  increasingly  difficult  of  location  and 
appraisement,  but  the  persons  upon  whom  the  assessment  is 
levied  become,  under  modern  economic  conditions,  more  and 
more  elusive.  And  yet,  just  at  a  time  when  a  more  delicate 
and  perfect  machinery  of  assessment  is  required,  modern 
democracy  contents  itself  with  a  clumsy  and  outlived  mechan- 
ism, which  is  bound  to  give  dissatisfaction. 

Here  in  the  new  world  we  suffer  from  an  accumulation  of 
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evils.  Not  only  is  this  the  home  of  the  greatest  experiment 
in  democracy  that  has  ever  been  attempted,  but  it  is  also  fast 
becoming  the  home  of  the  greatest  industrial  differentiation 
and  complexity  of  social  and  economic  organization.  Either 
cause  alone  would  suffice  to  create  difficulties  in  tax  assessments; 
combined,  they  form  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  success. 
Mankind  has  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  of  combining,  in  fiscal 
matters  at  least,  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  efficiency. 
It  is  given  to  but  a  few  countries  to  attain  the  administrative 
efficiency  which  is  found,  for  instance,  in  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment. But  that  administrative  efficiency  is  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  interference  with  individual  liberty,  which  would,  in  this 
country  at  least,  be  considered  entirely  intolerable.  Bureau- 
cracy is  not  democracy.  If,  therefore,  we  eliminate  the  bureau- 
cratic administration  as  inapplicable  to  American  conditions, 
we  are  still  confronted  by  this  question:  Which  is  better,  the 
attempt  to  posit  an  ideal  in  taxation  which  shall  seek  to  realize 
the  principle  of  equal  justice,  even  though  we  know  that  the 
endeavor  to  realize  this  ideal  in  practice  will  inevitably  be 
marred  by  arbitrariness  in  administration:  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  readiness  to  frame  a  less  ideal  scheme  with  the 
knowledge  that  in  practice  it  would  be  attended  with  greater 
precision  and  certainty  of  operation? 

Put  in  this  way,  the  answer  can  scarcely  be  doubtful.  What 
statesmanship  is  trying  to  accompUsh  is  not  to  pose  abstract 
principles,  but  to  accompUsh  advantageous  results.  And 
while  the  province  of  the  scientist  is  indeed  in  part  to  elucidate 
fundamental  principles,  the  publicist  who  is  not  to  remain  a 
mere  closet  philosopher  must  always  watch  closely  the  working 
out  of  his  abstract  principles  amid  the  hard  facts  of  daily  life. 
Especially  true  is  this  of  the  science  of  finance,  where  the 
border  line  between  finance  and  administration  is  found  scarcely 
distinguishable.  An  ideal  principle  which  is  administratively 
unworkable  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be  compared  with  a  less 
elevated  ideal  which  can  be  actually  carried  out  in  practice. 
The  chief  trouble  with  our  American  democracy  in  matters  of 
taxation  has  been  that  the  people  have  blindly  clung  to  an  ideal 
which  has  become  administratively  impracticable;  and  that 
they  continue  to  hope  against  hope  in  expecting  the  impossible 
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to  happen.  Our  administrative  methods  are  indeed  slowly 
improving,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  that  point  of 
administrative  excellence  has  been  reached  which  will  render 
possible  the  realization  of  the  fiscal  ideal.  In  the  meantime, 
the  disparity  between  the  ideal  and  the  practice  is  such  as  to 
create  in  our  modem  democracy  some  of  the  very  worst  evils" 
of  tax  assessment  which  are  common  in  countries  without  any 
tax  ideals  at  all. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
United  States,  the  chief  evils  in  public  finance  are  to  be  found 
primarily  in  that  lack  of  certainty  and  precision  which  were 
so  vehemently  emphasized  by  Adam  Smith  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  In  fact,  if  we  take  a  broad  view  of  the  modem  de- 
velopment of  taxation,  we  shall  find  that  one,  at  least,  of  the 
reasons  for  the  great  extension  of  indirect  taxation  throughout 
the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  here,  at  least,  under  the 
improved  modem  systems,  we  are  able  to  attain  a  certainty 
and  a  definiteness  which  is  lacking  in  the  other  domains  of 
public  revenue.  The  problem  is  on  a  large  scale  what  the 
choice  between  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  is  on  a  small  scale. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  abstract  justice  there  is  no  doubt  that 
ad  valorem  duties  are  in  the  main  more  equitable,  and  yet  sad 
experience  has  taught  many  a  modern  nation  that  there  is  in 
ad  valorem  duties  such  an  inherent  danger  of  arbitrariness  of 
administration  that  they  have,  perforce,  taken  refuge,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  in  a  system  of  specific  duties,  which  is  adminis- 
tratively workable,  and  which  contains  increased  guarantees 
of  certainty  and  precision. 

II 

The  chief  examples  of  the  evils  of  arbitrary  assessments 
in  the  United  States  at  present  are  found  in  three  classes  of 
taxation :  the  tax  on  real  estate,  the  tax  on  personal  property 
and  the  tax  on  corporations.     Let  us  say  a  word  as  to  each. 

In  the  case  of  real  estate,  the  evils  are  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, owing  to  the  fact  that  real  estate  is  visible  and  tangible, 
and  that  the  impediments  upon  the  transfer  of  real  estate  have 
been  so  far  removed  in  this  country  as  to  make  real  estate 
almost  as  easily  salable  as  personal  property,  and  naturally 
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where  sales  frequently  occur,  the  selling  value  becomes  a  matter 
either  of  record  or  of  common  knowledge. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  experience  has  shown  —  espe- 
cially in  our  larger  cities  —  that  the  assessment  of  real  estate  is 
very  largely  arbitrary  in  character.  In  seme  cases  the  land 
is  held  on  long  leases  and  sales  are  infrequent.  ^  In  other  cases 
a  false  purchase  price  is  put  in  the  deed,  and  in  still  other  cases 
there  are  sudden  changes,  either  up  or  down,  in  the  value  of 
the  real  estate,  due  to  i^iore  or  less  unpredictable  changes  in 
business  prosperity,  in  the  opening  up  of  new  means  of  com- 
munication or  in  the  tides  of  fashion.  As  a  consequence  the 
real  value  of  real  estate  becomes  a  matter  of  very  expert 
knowledge,  and  as  our  tax  departments  are  notoriously  unable 
to  secure  the  services  of  high-paid  experts,  the  assessment  is 
very  largely  left  in  the  hands  of  more  or  less  incompetent 
underlings.  The  result  has  been  a  system  of  haphazard  assess- 
ment, which  even  with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  all  absence 
of  corrupt  motive,  has  meant  a  decided  inequality  as  between 
individuals.  Where,  as  frequently  occurs,  separate  parcels 
within  the  same  city  or  ward  are  assessed  at  all  the  way  from 
60  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  their  real  value,  we  cannot  speak 
of  precision  or  equality  in  assessment. 

A  way  out  of  this  difficulty  has  been  indicated  by  the  adop- 
tion, in  part  at  least,  of  certain  mathematical  rules  to  guide  the 
assessor.  Such  schemes  as  those  of  Mr.  Somers,  formerly  of 
MinneapoUs,  and  that  in  vogue  in  the  city  of  New  York,  are 
famiUar  to  you,  and  have  been  explained  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  in  New  York  City.  With- 
out going  into  the  details  here,  it  may  be  said  that  the  system 
consists  in  applying  known,  instead  of  unknown,  factors  to  the 
problem,  and  in  seeking  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  arbi- 
trary guess  of  the  assessor. 

Of  course  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  opportunity  for 
the  introduction  of  mathematical  rules  in  the  assessment  of 
real  estate  is  only  a  limited  one,  for  at  bottom  the  basic  values 
which  are  to  be  multiplied  by  this  mathematical  factor  must 
largely  remain  a  matter  of  individual  judgment.  In  the  last 
instance  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  expert  decision  as  to 
fundamental  valuations;  but  to  the  extent  that  known  factors 
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are  substituted  for  unknown  factors,  a  decided  improvement 
is  possible,  even  in  the  case  of  real  estate. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  case  of  personal  property  that  the  evils 
of  discretionary  opinion  become  far  more  flagrant.  There 
is  no  need  to  repeat  before  this  audience  the  familiar  story 
of  the  breakdown  of  the  general  property  tax;  of  the  failure 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  many  kinds  of  property,  and  of  the 
shocking  inequality  of  assessment,  even  where  certain  kinds 
of  property  are  discovered.  The  adoption  of  mathematical 
rules  of  assessment  will,  of  course,  not  help  a  whit  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  discover  anything  to  be  assessed. 
But  in  those  instances  where  certain  kinds  of  property  are  on 
the  assessor's  books  there  is  room  for  considerable  improvement 
by  the  adoption  of  more  precise  and  definite  rules. 

As  a  good  example  of  what  I  mean  by  this  statement,  take 
the  case  of  the  mortgage  tax.  The  assessment  of  mortgages  as 
a  part  of  the  general  property  tax  has  everywhere  become 
notoriously  ineffective.  The  recent  adoption  of  the  recording 
mortgage  tax,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  all  mortgages 
are,  so  to  say,  automatically  subjected  to  taxation  at  the 
moment  of  their  creation,  has  brought  about,  among  many 
other  benefits,  not  only  equality  as  between  mortgages,  but  a 
decidedly  increased  revenue  to  the  treasury. 

Of  a  character  similar  to  this  is  the  substitution  in  some  of 
the  Canadian  cities  of  the  so-called  Business  Tax  or  Rentals 
Tax,  or  the  recent  adoption  in  one  of  the  Australian  States  of 
the  so-called  "  abilities"  tax,  in  lieu  of  the  personal  property  tax. 
The  imposition  of  a  definite  percentage  upon  the  known  rentals 
affords  a  simple  and  precise  method  of  reaching  property  which 
otherwise  would  very  largely  escape  notice  altogether. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  French  system  of  taxation 
will  remember  that  it  is  built  up  entirely  on  the  idea  of  sub- 
stituting known  for  unknown  factors,  and  that  while  the  system 
has  certain  disadvantages  of  its  own,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
attain  the  ideal  of  precise  approximation  to  the  exact  conditions 
of  the  individual,  it  possesses  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
avoiding  the  haphazard  guesses  and  arbitrary  estimates  which 
are  almost  inseparable  from  any  democratic  administration  of 
personal  or  individual  valuations. 
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It  is,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  corporation  tax  that  the 
problem  has  become  most  acute  in  this  country.  The  well- 
nigh  universal  system  of  taxing  corporations  is  through  the 
medium  of  the  assessment  of  the.  corporate  property.  In 
some  States,  as  even  in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, the  local  tax  of  corporations  which,  as  almost  every- 
where, is  the  one  of  most  importance,  is  based  upon  the  valuation 
of  the  corporate  property  by  local  oflScials.  Under  this  system 
the  most  absolute  arbitrary  discriminations  are  made,  as  be- 
tween the  various  locaUties,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  those 
corporations  where  it  is  physically  possible  to  do  so  will  often 
transfer  their  ostensible  chief  office  from  one  place  to  another, 
in  order  to  secure  a  more  complaisant  assessor.  In  other  States, 
especially  for  certain  classes  of  public  service  corporations,  the 
valuatioi  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  State  board,  which 
obviates  indeed  these  glaring  discrepancies  as  between  localities, 
but  which  does  not  give  any  increased  assurance  of  exactness  or 
precision.  Even  in  such  cases  the  abuses  are  frequent.  And 
what  is  worst  of  all,  the  secrecy  observed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Assessors  renders  it  utterly  impossible  for  either  the  victim  or 
the  scientific  observer  to  point  out  the  error  in  the  procedure. 
Especially  true  is  this  in  all  those  cases  where  it  has  become 
customary  to  assess  the  value  of  the  franchise  of  corporations, 
a  system  which  is  obviously  peculiar  to  our  country,  and  from 
which  all  the  European  States  which  base  the  assessment  on 
income,  rather  than  property  value,  are  entirely  exempt. 
Valuations  of  our  State  boards  of  taxation  are  so  notoriously 
inadequate  that  in  the  case  of  one  class  of  corporations,  namely, 
railroads,  the  cry  has  now  gone  forth  for  an  oflScial  national 
valuation.  Without  going  into  the  arguments  for  and  against 
this  scheme,  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  idea  will  not  only  cost  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars,  but  will  take  a  very  long  time  to  effect;  and  that  the 
attempt  to  apply  this  same  method  of  national  oflScial  valuation 
to  all  corporations  that  are  subject  to  taxation  would  not  only 
be  hopelessly  expensive,  but  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
entirely  impracticable.  In  the  great  mass  of  cases,  if  we  are 
to  have  any  valuation  of  property  at  all,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  most  un- 
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satisfactory  methods.  The  experiences  that  we  have  had,  even 
with  the  so-called  official  valuations  of  railways  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  confident  expec- 
tation that  they  are  satisfactory  for  tax  purposes,  and  that 
they  avoid  the  evils  of  arbitrary  assessment. 

How  much  better  it  is  to  take  some  external  criterion,  as  is 
now  the  practice  in  a  few  of  our  advanced  States.  In  the  case 
of  public  service  corporations  a  definite  percentage  of  receipts 
is  an  obviously  simple  method.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss- 
the  pros  and  the  contras  of  a  tax  on  gross  receipts  versvs  a  tax 
on  net  receipts;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  so  far  as  rail- 
roads, at  all  events,  are  concerned,  under  the  new  system  of 
accounting  which  has  been  enforced  by  federal  law,  the  chief 
objection  formerly  urged  against  the  tax  on  net  receipts  loses 
almost  all  its  potency.  But  whether  we  have  a  tax  on  net 
receipts,  or  a  tax  on  gross  receipts,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
tax  is  precise  and  definite;  that  there  is  no  room  for  secrecy 
or  arbitrary  action,  and  that  equality  as  between  classes  of 
corporations  or  between  individuals  in  a  class,  may  be  secured 
by  the  adoption  of  precise  mathematical  rules  which  will  cause 
the  rate  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  definite  and  easily 
ascertainable  factors. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  a  few  cases  have  recently  been  seen  of 
State  legislatures  abandoning  the  receipts  tax  for  the  system 
of  valuation,  but  I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  expert 
opinion  is  almost  unanimous  in  this  country,  that  this  was  a 
step  backward  and  not  a  step  forward;  and  that  all  the  ends 
which  it  was  attempted  to  secure  by  the  reintroduction  of  the 
valuation  system  might  have  been  secured  by  a  modification 
of  the  rates  and  methods  of  the  old  system.  Any  method  of 
corporate  taxation,  in  short,  which  is  based  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  precise  and  definite  rules,  is  preferable  to  the  happy-go- 
lucky  system  of  property  valuation,  whether  it  be  a  tax  on 
gross  receipts  or  on  net  receipts;  whether  it  be  a  tax  on  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  market  value  of  the  stocks  or  of  the 
bonds,  or  of  both  together ;  whether  it  take  some  other  exterior 
criterion  of  the  business;  any  of  these  methods  is  susceptible 
of  a  more  or  less  successful  application  because  it  avoids  the 
fundamental  evil  in  our  present  system.     No  one  man  or  set 
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of  men  is  able  to  value  intelligently  and  precisely  the  selling 
value  of  the  multiplicity  of  corporations  in  our  modern  indus- 
trial world,  with  the  continual  oscillation  of  business,  and  with 
the  increasing  complexity  of  industrial  interrelations.  The 
task  is  one  for  superhuman  strength  and  ability,  and  with 
the  weakness  of  our  democratic  administrative  methods,  the 
attempt  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  so  lamentable.  The 
first  step  in  the  reform  of  methods  of  assessment  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  substitute  the  known  for  the  unknown. 

What  the  future  has  in  store  for  us  it  is  given  to  no  man 
to  know.  Popular  customs  and  prejudices  yield  only  slowly. 
The  thick  mist  of  ignorance  and  inertia  can  be  dispelled  only 
very  gradually  by  the  sunlight  of  knowledge  and  observation. 
But  if  the  experience  of  mankind  is  to  afford  us  any  help  in 
fiscal  matters,  and  if  the  history  of  other  countries  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions  is  to  be  of  any*  aid  to  us,  it  may  be 
stated  with  some  reasonable  degree  of  confidence  that  advance 
in  tax  reform  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  progressive  excellence 
of  administrative  methods  than  in  the  elaboration  of  new  and 
high-sounding  ideals.  The  ideals  may  be  the  same  for  all 
countries;  the  administrative  methods  must  differ  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  each.  In  our  American  adherence  to  an 
abstract  ideal  we  have  failed  to  let  our  administrative  methods 
keep  pace  with  the  attempted  realization  of  the  ideal.  In  our 
endeavor  to  secure  the  taxation  of  all  property,  we  have  not 
only  attempted  the  impossible,  but  we  have  opened  wide  the 
door  to  all  the  abuses  of  practical  inequality,  of  unintentional 
injustice  and  of  widespread  arbitrariness. 

Of  all  the  methods  that  cry  out  most  loudly  for  reform, 
that  of  property  valuation  is  the  most  important.  The  great 
need  of  the  day  is  to  replace  arbitrariness  by  certainty,  and  to 
secure  practical  equality  in  taxation  by  substituting,  as  far  as 
possible,  definite  and  fixed  rules  of  assessment  for  the  hodge- 
podge and  capricious  system,  or  lack  of  system,  which  is  well- 
nigh  universal  to-day. 
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Chairman  :  Discussion  of  Professor  Seligman's  paper  is  now 
in  order. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  (Utah) :  I  understood  Professor  Seligman 
to  say  that  he  favored  a  tax  upon  the  railway  corporations' 
gross  or  net  receipts.  I  ask  him  what  his  view  would  be  on 
railroads  running  from  one  State  to  another  that  have  inter- 
state receipts  and  State  receipts.  How  would  he  suggest  that 
they  should  be  reached  ? 

Professor  Seligman  (New  York) :  Under  the  new  account- 
ing system  of  the  United  States  government  the  railways  are 
compelled  to  make  a  report  of  their  receipts,  and  of  that  pro- 
portion which  comes  of  interstate  business.  It  is  therefore  a 
simple  matter  of  subtraction.  By  subtracting  the  second  from 
the  first  we  get  the  amount  of  the  State  receipts.  When  it 
comes  to  dividing  these  between  various  States,  we  can  accom- 
plish that  result  in  one  of  three  or  four  ways.  We  can  either 
do  what  New  York  and  Wisconsin  and  some  other  States  are 
doing  now  and  require  similar  returns  for  State  business,  utiUz- 
ing,  as  Oklahoma  does,  the  federal  schedules  as  a  model. 
That  will  gradually,  of  course,  find  its  way  to  the  various 
States.  There  is  still  another  method,  that  is,  for  the  federal 
government  to  expand  its  activity  in  this  respect  as  a  mere 
matter  of  collection  of  statistics  and  do  what  they  are  beginning 
to  do  now  in  financial  statistics  of  States  and  cities.  The 
federal  government  now  seeks  to  publish  more  uniform  reports 
for  the  States  and  localities  in  the  State  as  well  as  for  the  federal 
government.  The  machinery  is  not  yet  in  operation,  but  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  devise  that  machinery,  and  would  not 
be  very  diflScult  to  have  it  brought  into  actual  practice,  whereby 
all  the  facts  that  are  germane  to  the  matter,  certainly  in  the 
case  of  railways,  can  be  easily  ascertained  from  every  railway 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  Thomas  (Utah) :  How  soon  will  that  system  be  pub- 
Ushed  ? 
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Professor  Seligman  (New  York) :  The  new  accounting 
system  of  the  federal  government  has  not  yet  gone  into  opera- 
tion as  far  as  the  published  reports  are  concerned.  Professor 
Adams  generally  gets  out  the  report  about  sixteen  months  after 
the  completion  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  railways,  but  he  proposes 
under  this  new  law,  with  the  greatly  increased  appropriation 
that  has  been  given  to  him,  to  get  much  more  accurate  and 
speedy  statistics. 

Mr.  James  M.  Brown  (Ohio) :  The  Ohio  law  requires  the 
railways  under  oath  to  return  their  gross  receipts  for  their 
entire  length,  and  then  also  that  proportion  which  arises  from 
their  business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  that  is 
required  every  year. 

Mr.  Harrison  Williams  (New  York) :  I  think  Mr.  Brown  is 
mistaken  in  his  recollection  of  the  Ohio  law.  If  I  understand 
the  situation  there,  the  law  calls  for  a  report  from  the  railroads 
for  their  gross  receipts,  and  then  a  division  of  those  gross 
receipts  to  the  proportion  of  mileage  which  is  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  the  entire  mileage  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Lee  (Mississippi) :  In  my  State  the  railroads 
are  required  to  furnish  annual  reports  of  their  gross  earnings 
and  their  net  earnings,  and  from  these  we  make  the  assessment. 

Mr.  Williams  (New  York) :  May  I  ask  Professor  Seligman  a 
question  which  has  interested  me  very  much  and  puzzled  me  a 
great  deal.  I  noticed  that  in  his  paper  he  rather  tends  towards 
the  receipt  tax,  irrespective  of  its  being  gross  receipt  or  net 
receipt  tax.  I  assume  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the  great 
object  to  be  attained  is  not  so  much  simplicity  as  equality  of 
taxation.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  how  it  is  possible  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  gross  receipts,  especially  in  railroads,  to  work  equality, 
taking  for  example  two  roads,  one  of  which  is  built  through  a 
country  in  which  construction  is  difficult,  with  hea\y  operating 
expenses,  and  the  other  a  road  built  on  water  levels,  with  very 
light  operating  expenses,  and  consequently  heavy  net  receipts 
in  proportion  to  the  gross  income. 

Professor  Seligman  (New  York) :  That  opens  up  a  very 
big  question  into  which  I  did  not  desire  to  enter  or  be  drawn,  — 
the  relative  merits  of  net  receipts  versus  gross  receipts  taxation. 
A  great  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.     I  think 
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that  so  far  as  the  net  receipts  tax  is  concerned  the  same  argu- 
ments would  apply  in  favor  of  that  tax  as  would  apply  to  a  tax 
on  the  net  receipts  of  land,  or  the  selling  value  of  land,  as  over 
against  the  old  biblical  tithe.  Very  much  the  same  objections 
might  be  urged  against  the  tax  on  the  value  of  land  that  the 
gentleman  urges  on  the  tax  on  net  receipts  of  corporations. 
One  piece  of  land  may  be  situated  in  a  State  where  there  was 
very  little  rain  last  year.  Another  maybe  deluged  with  rain. 
One  may  require  a  great  deal  of  drainage;  another  may  require 
little;   and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Personally  I  should  say  that  the  more  ideal  system,  if  it  can 
be  worked  in  practice,  would  be  a  system  of  taxation  of  net 
receipts,  or  the  capitalization  of  net  receipts.  All  selling  value, 
of  course,  is  nothing  but  a  capitalization  of  present  and  antici- 
pated net  receipts.  At  the  same  time,  I  can  understand  how 
both  in  the  minds  of  the  preceding  speaker  and  of  other  speakers 
and  thinkers  there  will  be  objections  to  the  system  of  a  tax  on 
the  net  receipts.  If  there  were  time  it  would  be  interesting, 
perhaps,  to  go  more  fully  into  the  pros  and  contrcis  of  these  two 
methods. 

All  I  attempted  to  plead  for  in  my  paper  was,  irrespective  of 
whether  you  used  the  one  or  the  other  method,  that  you  should 
not  base  your  system  of  taxation,  as  we  do  in  New  York  very 
largely,  either  upon  the  haphazard  valuation  of  the  local 
assessor,  or  upon  the  scarcely  less  haphazard  estimate  of  the 
State  board,  all  of  whom  fail  to  publish  or  give  any  definite 
account  of  the  methods  that  they  employ  in  arriving  at  their 
estimate  or  guess.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  real  gravamen  of 
the  diflSculty  at  present.  Let  us  get  rid  of  our  system  of  hap- 
hazard property  valuation,  and  then  we  can  begin  to  discuss  as 
to  which  of  the  other  methods  —  all  of  which  are  preferable  — 
is  really  best  in  itself.  But  to  answer  the  specific  question  that 
the  gentleman  put,  I  should  say  that  on  the  whole  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  just  as  much  chance  of  securing  equality  as 
between  railways  or  corporations  under  our  modern  systems  of 
accounting,  of  government  enforced  accounting,  by  a  system  of 
tax  on  net  receipts  as  there  would  be  by  a  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

Mr.  Lee  (Mississippi) :  We  would  like  to  know  if  a  road  that 
fails  to  earn  anything,  that  does  not  show  a  net  earning  at  all, 
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that  is  being  operated  at  a  loss,  should  be  assessed  at  all.     We 
would  like  to  understand  just  how  that  is  to  be  got  at. 

Professor  Seligman  (New  York) :  I  should  say  that  should 
be  gotten  at  by  the  method  that  is  employed  all  over  Europe. 
They  make  the  distinction  made  by  some  of  our  States  between 
local  taxation  and  State  taxation.  The  special  State  tax  is 
levied  on  a  corporation  as  such,  but  the  local  tax  is  levied  on 
the  property  in  the  State.  If  the  railway  does  not  make  any 
money  that  year,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  contribute 
to  the  State  tax.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  why  it  should 
contribute  to  the  local  expenditures  through  the  local  tax. 
That  is  in  vogue  in  every  country  —  England,  Germany,  France, 
everywhere  else  where  they  have  a  system  of  taxation  of  net 
revenue  of  railways  for  State  purposes  and  local  taxation  of 
railway  real  property  for  local  purposes.  It  is  also  in  vogue  in 
a  few,  but  very  few,  of  our  States.  In  that  way  you  accomplish 
all  the  results  which  you  aimed  at  because  you  don't  overburden 
the  corporation  when  it  is  trenching  upon  its  reserves  and  not 
making  any  money  at  all.  At  the  same  time  you  are  making 
it  contribute  to  the  undoubted  needs  of  the  locality. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Glass  (Kansas) :  The  Professor  makes  the  assertion 
that  it  is  a  haphazard  system  of  taxation  in  the  various  States 
of  the  United  States.  I  don't  know  his  grounds  for  making 
that  assertion  and  declaration,  but  I  know  from  personal 
knowledge  and  personal  experience  that  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  don't  make  haphazard  assessments  or  a  haphazard 
valuation.  If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  returns  of  the  last 
assessment  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and  will  compare  them  with 
the  facts,  he  will  find  that  it  is  not  haphazard,  and  I  don't  see 
that  there  is  any  State  in  the  Union  with  a  competent  Board 
of  Assessors  but  can  do  the  same  thing  that  has  been  done 
there.  Professor  Adams  made  his  estimate  along  the  lines  of 
values  ascertained  by  stock  sales.  Our  board  made  a  valuation 
ascertained  along  other  lines,  as  well  as  using  the  knowledge 
that  we  gained  through  Professor  Adams'  work,  and  we  arrived 
at  conclusions  very  close  to  his  conclusions.  But  the  Professor 
must  remember  that  the  question  of  net  earnings  is  considered 
when  any  one  or  any  board  seeks  to  make  a  just  and  fair 
assessment. 
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pROFESsOK  ScLiGUAN  (New  York) :  My  criticism  is  not 
against  any  individual  assessor  or  board  of  assessors,  for  tlie 
country  is  full  of  well-intentioned,  able  and  expert  men  that 
are  doing  their  beat  with  the  laws  that  they  possess,  or  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  secure.  My  objection  ia  that  it  is  all 
secret  and  that  you  cannot  apply  the  test  of  scientific  criticism 
to  their  methods;  and  that  is  all  wrong.  Such  a  thing  as  that 
ought  not  to  exist  in  a  civilized  country.  It  does  not  exist 
in  any  other  civilized  country.  Elsewhere  everything  is  open 
and  above  board,  and  if  you  seek  redress,  then  you  know  oi 
what  lines  to  seek  redress.  But  here  in  this  country  you  go  to 
this  gentleman's  board  or  any  other  gentleman's  board,  if  you 
happen  to  represent  a  railway  —  though  I  was  not  thinking 
so  much  of  railways  as  I  was  thinking  of  the  appraisement  of 
general  corporations,  business  corporations  in  New  York  State, 
where  we  tax  all  corporations,  and  where  it  is  a  superhuman 
task  and  impossibility  for  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  get  at  the 
valuation  of  every  corporation  in  the  State,  The  railways 
are  the  very  easiest  to  handle.  We  have  made  a  botch  of 
it  pretty  much  this  far  with  the  railways,  but  it  is  the  very 
easiest  problem,  and  with  the  spread  of  taxation  now  through- 
out this  country  we  will  soon  have  all  the  States  doing 
pretty  much  what  they  assume  to  do  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

My  ciiticism  is  not  against  the  individual  man,  not  against 
the  assessor,^  of  course  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can,  and 
lota  of  them  are  honest  and  want  to  be  honest  as  far  as  they 
can,  —  my  criticism  is  against  the  law  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  apply  the  scientific  test  of  criticism  to  their  methods.  If 
one  victim  say^,  "Here,  I  ought  to  have  been  assessed  not  at 
two  million  dollars,  but  only  at  one  and  one  half  million,"  we 
cannot  find  out  from  the  average  assessors  the  grounds  on  which 
they  arrived  at  two  million  rather  than  one  and  one  half  million. 
All  they  say  ia,  "  We  have  taken  all  things  into  consideration, 
and  we  think  that  is  right."  You  come  back  exactly  to  the 
method  of  absolute  government,  only  in  olden  times  in  France 
and  everywhere  else  the  king  or  his  officials  said,  "Here,  this 
man  shall  be  taxed  at  so  many  thousand  francs,  or  so  many 
million  francs,  and  if  he  objects  you  must  clap  him  into  jail." 
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He  was  given  no  explanation.  We  are  g^ven  no  explanation. 
It  is  the  method  that  is  wrong,  not  the  individuaL 

Mr.  Glass  (Kansas):  The  Professor  is  aware,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  latest  expression  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Nebraska  cases  confirmed  and  approved 
of  that  very  system  which  you  criticise. 

Professor  Seligman  (New  York) :  Surely.  They  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  system;  no  one  doubts  its  constitu- 
tionality. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  not 
usually  an  economic  authority.  They  know  mighty  little  of 
economic  facts,  as  we  know  from  many  of  their  decisions.  {Ap- 
plause and  laughter.)  They  are  not  here  to  be  our  guides  in 
economic  facts  and  methods;  they  are  here  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law,  and  of  course  under  a  constitution  that  says 
all  property  shall  be  valued,  this  method  is  constitutional, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  very  best  thing  that  in  some  of  our 
States  is  possible  under  their  constitutions. 

What  I  am  pleading  for  is  a  change  of  the  public  conscience 
or  an  appreciation  of  the  facts,  so  as  to  lead  to  an  alteration  of 
the  law  or  the  constitution.  We  can  never  get  on  farther  in 
the  present  way.  Suppose  the  gentleman  were  to  be  connected 
with  a  Board  of  Assessors  which  had  to  do  what  in  some  of  the 
States  has  to  be  done,  —  estimate  the  selling  value  of  every 
corporation  in  that  State,  from  the  Standard  Oil,  or  the  United 
States  Steel  Co.,  down  to  the  humblest  corporation  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars?  How  much  reliance  do  you  think  we  could 
afford  to  place  in  the  estimate  of  those  three  or  four  or  five 
gentlemen,  most  of  whom  are  not  experts  in  business  at  all, 
and  none  of  whom,  of  course,  can  be  experts  in  all  the  different 
lines;  what  reliance  can  we  place  upon  their  estimate  of  the 
real  valuation  of  those  businesses?  Some  of  them  may  not 
even  be  corporations;  may  be  joint  stock  companies;  may  be 
other  companies  which  come  under  the  law.  As  I  say,  it  is  a 
superhuman  task.  The  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  work  out 
the  problem  of  the  railways  are  only  at  the  very  fringe  of  the 
difficulty.  If  we  are  going  to  apply  the  same  methods  during 
the  next  few  decades  to  the  whole  problem  of  taxation,  we  will 
soon  get  into  much  deeper  water  than  we  are  at  present. 

Mr.  Allen  Ripley  Foote  (Ohio) :   Since  Professor  Adams' 
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method  has  been  referred  to  as  applied  in  Michigan,  I  would 
simply  state  that  the  chairman  of  the  Taxation  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  in  his  most  recent  paper  has  said  that 
the  attempt  to  value  the  railroads  of  Michigan  by  Professor 
Adams'  method  has  resulted  in  greater  inequalities  than  any 
system  it  superseded.^ 

Mr.  Glass  (Kansas) :  One  word  more.  I  assume  that  the 
gentlemen  who  view  this  question  from  the  academic  standpoint 
are  able  to  take  pencil  and  paper  and  gather  the  facts  and  find 
what  the  net  earnings  of  corporations  are,  and  therefore  their 
figures  are  determined  without  first  having  the  assessing  board 
to  put  it  formally,  and  the  process  by  which  it  was  arrived  at. 
If  the  gentleman  will  take  the  assessment  of  Kansas  so  far  as 
the  question  of  net  earnings  is  concerned,  and  apply  the  test, 
he  will  find  that  it  comes  nearly  right;  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  State  Tax  Commission  should  say,  "  We  arrive  at  it  in  such 
and  such  ^  way,  by  such  and  such  a  path,  here  are  the  figures," 
because  the  statistics  upon  which  the  problem  was  worked  out 
are  common  to  all  men.  That  is  the  proposition,  and  I  rather 
resent  the  suggestion  that  we  were  guessing  for  values. 

Professor  Seligman  (New  York) :  My  only  query  would  be, 
"How  can  you  successfully  defend  yourself  against  the  impu- 
tation that  you  are  doing  such  things?"  Those  who  know  you 
would,  of  course,  resent  any  ^uch  imputation;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people  who  do  not  know  you,  or  do  not 
know  you  personally,  or  your  reputation,  want  to  find  out 
whether  this  is  right  or  not.  Why  does  the  law  allow  you  to 
take  refuge  under  that  fact  of  secrecy  ?  If  you  are  quite  confi- 
dent in  your  own  mind  that  you  are  right,  what  is  the  objection 
to  publishing  the  methods  and  the  processes  by  which  you  have 
reached  the  result?  If  you  are  actually  right,  then  of  couise 
you  will  get  all  right-minded  men  to  agree  with  you  and  come 
to  your  support.  I  for  one  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  the  law  has  put  upon  the  State  assessors  what  I  should 
consider  a  burden  of  secrecy.  It  makes  them  practically  the 
absolute  masters  of  the  situation  except  in  so  far  as  concerns 
some  gross  and  glaring  over-assessment  overturned  by  a  court 

^  Extracts  from  the  paper  of  Mr.  Shields,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Foote,  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  on  page  263. 
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of  review.  But  it  does  not  give  the  American  people  a  chance 
of  effective  criticism,  and  in  a  democracy  unless  you  have  that 
right  of  effective  criticism  and  careful  scrutiny,  I  say  you  run 
all  sorts  of  danger. 

Mr.  Glass  (Kansas) :  A  tax  commissioner  of  one  of  the 
great  systems  of  this  country  said  when  he  looked  at  the  totals, 
"Why,  you  have  fixed  the  value  they  are  capitalized  at  at  6 
per  cent."  He  didn't  have  to  have  those  figures.  And  so  it  is 
with  all  the  work,  if  you  will  go  to  the  facts  and  figures,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  done  perhaps  scientifically. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Corbin  (Connecticut) :  There  is  one  method  that 
has  not  been  mentioned,  that  is  in  use  in  Connecticut,  —  that  is, 
taxing  the  average  market  value  of  the  stock  and  the  funded 
and  floating  indebtedness  as  of  October  1  based  on  the  pro- 
portionate mileage  within  the  State.  The  only  trouble  about 
it  is  the  Board  of  Equalization  has  to  value  the  stock. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  (Utah) :  I  understand  the  Professor,  in 
speaking  about  the  method  being  haphazard,  to  refer  to  it  in  a 
general  way,  as  the  general  opinion  of  making  assessments  of 
property  at  the  present  time  in  this  country.  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  taxing  board  for  eighteen  years,  and  I 
agree  with  the  Professor.  I  don't  think  any  man  that  has  had 
any  experience  with  making  assessments  can  come  to  any  other 
conclusion,  and  I  want  to  say  to  him  that  I  think  his  proposition 
about  the  assessing  of  railroads,  either  upon  their  gross  earnings 
or  net  earnings,  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  at  the  valuation  and 
make  an  assessment  that  will  justify  the  action  of  the  board 
before  the  people.  I  think,  as  he  does,  that  the  law  ought  to 
be  changed,  the  constitution  ought  to  be  changed,  and  we  ought 
to  get  down  to  some  rational  fixed  basis,  not  secret  or  otherwise, 
by  which  people  would  know  what  is  going  on.  I  think  the 
paper  is  an  admirable  one,  and,  like  him,  I  want  to  get  some 
light.  I  think  his  proposition  and  conclusions  are  correct,  and 
I  understand  his  reference  to  "haphazard"  is  not  to  any  indi- 
vidual, but  to  things  in  general. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Easterday  (Washington) :  I  can  scarcely  sub- 
scribe to  what  the  eminent  Professor  has  said,  if  I  properly 
interpret  his  position.  I  certainly  believe  in  publicity,  and  the 
greatest  pubUcity  in  all  public  affairs.     I  don't  believe  that  year 
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in  and  year  out  one  locality  after  another  can  adopt  any  rule 
that  is  fair  for  the  assessment  of  public  service  properties. 
That  is,  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  fair  rule  to  capitalize  the  net  earn- 
ings at  all  times  and  at  all  places.  I  don't  believe  that  the  bond- 
and-stock  method  ia  the  correct  method  to  be  applied  at  all 
times.  I  don't  believe  that  the  cost  of  reproduction  would  be 
a  fair  method  at  all  times.  But  for  the  time  when  you  make 
your  assessment,  let  the  assessing  official  use  the  same  judgment 
that  be  would  use  if  he  were  going  to  buy  the  road  from  end  to 
end  and  all  of  its  rolling  stock. 

Now,  what  would  a  fair  man  and  a  conservative  man  do  under 
those  conditions  ?  He  would  aay,  "  You  have  had  a  net  earning 
here  of  bo  much,  which  if  capitalized  at  a  certain  per  cent  makes 
your  road  worth  so  much,"  He  would  take  the  basis  of  the 
bond-and-stock  theory,  and  that  would  carry  out  about  so  much. 
He  would  take  the  cost  of  reproduction,  it  you  please,  the  chances 
of  deterioration,  and  in  that  way  he  would  be  using  as  much 
judgment  as  I  would  want  a  man  to  use  if  he  were  buying  the 
railroad  for  me.  When  the  assessing  officials  take  these  various 
things  into  their  consideration  in  assessing  the  mileage  on 
railroads  in  the  State,  they  can  arrive  at  something  that  is  as 
nearly  correct  as  anything  in  ascertaining  values  can  be. 

Why,  sir,  if  you  would  adopt  the  method  of  net  earnings 
and  apply  it  to  the  telegraph  companies  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  last  year,  they  show  a  deficit ;  there  would  be  noth- 
ing. If  you  are  not  to  take  into  consideration  the  physical 
value  sometimes,  then  you  are  doing  an  injustice  to  the  other 
classes  of  property,  because  there  are  periods  when  the  railway 
companies,  when  the  farmer,  when  the  merchant,  even  the  man 
that  is  working  for  wages,  is  running  at  a  loss.  It  matters 
not  what  these  losses  are,  the  State  must  receive  its  taxes; 
schools  must  be  kept  open ;  the  city  must  be  policed ;  and  when 
you  get  down  to  the  proposition  on  any  one  matter  to  say, 
"  We  will  divide  profits  with  you  in  good  times,  but  in  bad  times 
the  balance  of  us  will  bear  all  the  burdens  of  the  tax,"  we  are 
on  a  wrong  and  an  inequitable  plane. 

One  word  more,  —  and  I  say  this  to  get  light,  —  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  I  favor  a  gross  earnings  tax  as  against  the  ad 
valoTem  tax  in  a  large  degree.     In  taxing  on  the  gross  earnings 
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we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  can  only  tax  the  income  from 
shipments  beginning  and  ending  within  the  State.  Suppose 
there  are  two  railroads  running  parallel,  one  of  which  does  a 
large  interstate  business,  and  the  other  one  does  a  large  intra- 
state business,  how  can  we  as  practical  men,  trying  to  frame 
laws,  and  trying  to  execute  the  laws  when  framed,  do  equity 
and  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  the  railroads  under  those  condi- 
tions ? 

Mr.  F.  M.  Lee  (Mississippi) :  If  I  may  be  allowed,  I  want  to 
just  put  these  queries.  For  instance,  a  road  will  cost  $10,000 
a  mile,  and  yield  a  profit  or  a  percentage  on  $1000.  Is  the  road 
worth  $10,000,  or  is  it  worth  $1000?  We  would  certainly  say 
it  was  worth  the  $1000.  In  the  absence  of  strategic  situations 
it  would  not  have  a  market  value  of  more  than  $1000.  It  might 
appear  to  be  fair  and  simple  to  assess  at  the  value  which  the  net 
returns  are,  a  fair  percentage  of  interest.  But  the  simplicity 
and  convenience  vanish  when  we  imagine  the  railroads  yielding 
no  net  return  and  yet  enjoying 'the  protection  and  benefit  of 
the  government.  Yet,  if  the  net  return  shall  not  be  a  dominant 
factor  in  fixing  the  valuation,  we  have  a  destructive  policy  of 
taxing  upon  the  prime  cost  or  the  cost  of  rebuilding  in  instances 
where  an  investment  yields  nothing  or  a  return  on  much  less 
than  the  amount  invested.  If  a  farm  be  assessed,  we  can  get  at 
that  all  right,  hut  not  so  with  railroads.  The  ownership  of 
railroads  involves  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  stock  fluctuating 
in  value  daily  because  of  many  circumstances  which  have  no 
bearing  in  the  real  value  of  property.  A  valuation  on  the  cost 
of  reconstructing  the  physical  properties,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  net  returns  on  the  capital  invested  by  the  owners,  might 
give  the  basis  for  a  fair  valuation,  but  far  from  a  satisfactory 
one  in  fixing  the  minimum  in  case  of  non-productive  railroads, 
or  in  fixing  the  maximum  in  case  of  a  railroad  enjoying  unusual 
geographical  and  strategical  advantages  which  bring  abnormal 
returns  on  the  investment.  With  mathematical  factors  must  be 
blended  discretionary  powers  and  the  earnest  desire  on  the  part 
of  those  fixing  the  assessment  to  do  exact  justice  for  anything 
like  the  just  apportionment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Now,  I 
want  to  know  how  to  get  at  that.     (Laughter,) 

Mr.  L.  G.  Powers  (Washington) :     I  don't  think  that  it  is 
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necessary  from  Professor  Seligman's  standpoint  to  answer  any 
of  those  questions,  and  the  burden  of  answering  them  must 
rest  with  those  who  question  Professor  Seligman's  position. 
As  I  understood  Professor  Seligman's  paper,  it  is  all  based  upon 
a  recognition  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  last  speaker  alludes, 
and  we  must  value  all  these  things,  if  we  act  along  the  line  of 
making  a  valuation,  quite  arbitrarily  whether  we  want  to  or 
not.  The  claim  of  the  Professor  is,  *^  Let  us  have  a  system  of 
making  a  tax  that  does  not  involve  just  those  difficulties  and 
absurdities  to  which  attention  was  called." 

Mr.  Purdy  (New  York) :  The  gentlemen  from  the  Western 
States  are  generally  familiar  with  the  assessment  of  railroads 
by  the  State  Board.  They  don't  have  any  conception  of  what 
we  are  up  against  in  the  State  of  New  York.  They  don't 
appreciate  some  of  the  problems  with  which  Professor  Seligman 
is  familiar,  and  in  view  of  which  he  read  his  paper.  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  few  things  th^t  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  One  railroad  in  the  State  of  New  York  pays 
1950  separate  tax  bills.  It  deals  with  about  1000  separate 
assessing  boards.  Probably  900  of  them  have  their  grievance 
days  at  the  same  time.  How  would  you  like  to  be  in  that 
position  if  you  were  the  assessed  party? 

Part  of  Professor  Seligman's  proposition  is  that  a  public 
service  corporation  which  has  property  within  the  State  should 
be  assessed  as  a  unit.  You  have  that  already,  so  you  don't 
realize  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  has  certain  tracks  in  the  city  of  New 
York  that  run  from  59th  Street  on  Manhattan  Island  up  to 
Spu)rten  Dujrvil  Creek,  that  separates  Manhattan  from  the 
Bronx.  That  land  was  formerly  in  the  water.  It  is  "made" 
land  to  a  large  extent,  and  is  just  below  Riverside  Park.  On 
top  of  the  hill  there  are  beautiful  residential  sites.  Under  our 
law  and  decisions  of  the  courts  land  used  for  railway  purposes 
must  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  as  adjoining  land.  We  try 
to  obey  the  law.  We  established  —  I  think  with  reasonable 
accuracy  —  the  land  value  of  the  units  on  Riverside  Drive  for 
residential  purposes.  The  deputy  tax  commissioner  (you 
call  him  the  assessor  —  we  have  rather  a  stupid  title)  assessed 
that  property  up  there.     He  has  perhaps  a  mile  of  it.     He  is 
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ordered  to  give  his  land  value  to  the  man  who  has  charge  of 
assessing  all  this  public  service  corporation  property.  The 
deputy  in  the  next  district  has  another  piece,  and  he  gives  his 
value  in  the  same  way.  We  have  to  assess  that  little  chunk  of 
railroad  without  any  relation  whatever  to  the  whole  railroad. 
Under  our  law  it  is  nothing  but  a  strip  of  land  down  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  under  a  wall  that  is  used  by  the  railroad,  and  we  have 
got  to  assess  it  as  a  building  lot.  We  have  as  a  measure  of  the 
value  of  the  rails  and  ties,  the  rule  that  we  cannot  assess  them 
for  more  than  it  would  cost  to  replace  them.  Now,  I  have 
studied  this  matter  a  good  deal,  and  I  have  talked  to  all  the 
people  I  could  find  that  knew  about  it,  but  I  don't  know  how  in 
Heaven's  name  we  are  going  to  find  out  what  that  strip  from 
69th  Street  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  is  worth  imder  those  rules.  I 
should  welcome  very  greatly  the  assessing  of  that  whole  system 
as  a  unit,  except  such  parts  of  it  as  are  not  used  in  the  operation 
of  the  road.  I  just  mention  this  case  to  show  you  that  Professor 
Seligman  has  problems  within  his  vision  that  are  unfamiliar 
to  men  who  are  perhaps  better  placed  in  reference  to  that 
problem. 

Mr.  Harrison  Williams  (New  York) :  I  wish  to  back  up 
what  Mr.  Purdy  says  about  the  assessing  of  property  by  indi- 
vidual assessing  boards.  I  speak  particularly  for  New  York,  for 
the  railroad  that  has  1950  tax  bills  in  that  State.  It  is  true  there 
are  approximately  1000  subdivisions  of  tax  districts  with  inde- 
pendent rules,  but  a  number  of  those  rely  for  their  valuations 
upon  dividing  assessments  made  by  other  parties;  so  that  we 
may  reduce  the  situation  there  in  the  case  of  companies  which 
I  represent  to  about  250  separate  tax  districts. 

I  agree  with  Professor  Seligman  in  his  position  that  we  should 
do  away  with  the  element  of  continual  discussions  and  sub- 
stitute a  certain  rule  wherever  possible.  When  I  said  that  I 
thought  it  a  mistake  to  make  certainty  more  important  than 
equality,  I  did  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  tHat  I  was  against 
the  importance  of  that  measure.  Let  me  say  in  regard  to  New 
York,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  that  in  one  of  those  250 
tax  districts  we  have  an  absolutely  perfect  assessment.  I  believe 
it  is  claimed  by  every  one  of  the  250  tax  districts  that  the  assess- 
ment is  scientific,  is  proper,  is  legally  made.     Perhaps  the  only 
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criticism  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  in  no  two  of  the  250  tax  districts 
which  I  can  recall  is  the  assessment  apparently  made  upon  the 
same  basis,  although  all  are  made  under  exactly  the  same  law. 
Apparently  249  are  in  error,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
or  get  any  to  acknowledge  which  of  the  249  was  in  error. 

Country  assessors  in  New  York  are  charged  with  the  assess- 
ment of  railroad  real  estate.  They  have  absolute  charge  of  that 
assessment,  subject  only  to  the  more  or  less  nominal  supervi- 
sion of  a  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners,  which  is  without 
any  substantial  power  to  enforce  its  rules.  The  assessment  of 
farm  lands  is  almost  invariably  copied,  and  the  assessment  of 
other  lands  and  of  other  properties  is  almost  invariably  copied 
from  the  assessment  books  of  the  year  before.  We  have  annual 
assessments;  we  do  not  have  the  decennial  assessment  of  Ohio 
nor  the  triennial  assessment  of  Pennsylvania.  The  way  the 
annual  assessment  works  out  we  find  is  that  it  is  simply  copied 
from  the  year  before. 

In  the  case  of  railroad  property,  in  the  twelve  years  in  which 
I  have  had  charge  or  been  connected  with  the  tax  matters  of 
the  company,  there  has  not  been,  with  the  exception  of  one 
county  out  of  perhaps  the  fifteen,  in  which  we  are  interested  in 
New  York  State,  a  systematic  effort  to  find  a  legal  basis  of 
assessment.  I  can  state  without  fear  of  contradiction  from 
those  familiar  with  the  facts  in  New  York  that  the  matter  has 
been  solely  determined  in  two  ways  —  first,  by  the  ability  of 
the  assessor  to  guess  without  having  any  facts  whatever  save 
those  which  he  derived  from  the  railway  company,  upon  which 
to  form  a  judgment;  and  secondly,  his  opinion  of  how  much 
the  railroad  company  would  stand  without  htigation.  Now, 
with  those  conditions,  is  it  peculiar  that  we  seek  a  simplification 
of  our  method  ?  That  we  seek  some  method  whereby  the  taxes 
on  approximately  twenty-four  millions  —  which  I  believe  is  our 
assessment  in  that  State  alone  —  can  be  placed  according  to 
law  upon  a  basis  which  does  not  need  the  discretion  of  approxi- 
mately 750  to  1000  assessors? 

And  yet  after  all,  the  property  tax,  the  ad  valorem  tax  as  we 
call  it,  is  but  a  part  of  our  difficulty.  I  think  that  the  ad 
valorem  tax  is  possibly  the  worst  form  of  taxation  for  railroad 
property  that  we  have,  —  except  the  gross  receipts  tax  and  the 
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capital  stock  tax,  —  and  we  have  them  all  in  New  York  and  seven 
or  eight  more.  {Laughter,)  In  fact,  we  have  eleven  varieties 
of  taxation  of  our  railroad  companies  in  New  York  to-day. 
The  only  thing  systematic  about  the  New  York  system  of 
taxation  is  the  great  effort  made  to  avoid  any  system  whatever. 
(Laughter,) 

Mr.  a.  C.  Pleydell  (New  Jersey) :  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  New  York  legislature  two  years  ago  enacted  that  the  local 
assessors  should  continue  to  assess  the  right  of  way  of  steam 
railroads  so  long  as  they  ran  along  their  own  property,  but  when 
they  came  to  a  street  crossing,  the  bridge  and  thirty-five  or 
fifty  feet  of  distance  across  the  street,  with  the  value  of  the 
privilege  of  maintaining  that  bridge  over  the  highway,  should 
be  assessed  by  the  State  Board  at  Albany;  so  now  Mr.  Purdy's 
department  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  those  places  on 
the  New  York  Centrales  line  where  there  is  a  public  highway 
leading  down  to  a  wharf.  As  though  that  was  not  enough,  they 
enacted,  in  the  same  law,  that  the  street  railways,  which  under 
the  special  franchise  law  are  assessed  as  a  unit  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  street  by  the  State  Board,  because  they  occupy 
a  public  highway,  and  the  telephone  lines  that  occupy  the  public 
highway,  should  be  chopped  off  in  the  reverse  order  from  the 
steam  railroads ;  and  when  they  crossed  another  highway  they 
came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  assessors  for  that  fifty 
feet.  After  that  law  was-  passed  the  last  part  of  it  would  not 
work  at  all,  and  it  was  repealed  before  the  next  assessment  day 
happened  in  the  country  districts ;  that  part  of  the  law  did  not 
affect  the  cities.  So  they  smoothed  over  that  part,  and  they 
don't  chop  a  street  railway  in  sections  for  assessment;  but 
they  do  chop  up  steam  railroads  and  add  to  their  trouble. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Kontz  (Georgia) :  I  wish  to  say  for  the  informa- 
tion of  this  Convention  specially,  since  I  have  heard  of  the 
numerous  tax  districts  to  which  the  railways  have  to  respond  in 
New  York,  that  in  Georgia  our  system  for  public  service  corpora- 
tions is  this.  I  know  that  no  system  is  satisfactory  to  all  of 
the  subjects  or  the  victims,  and  this,  being  human,  of  course  has 
its  imperfections,  but  it  has  very  great  superiority  over  that 
system  where  the  railroads  or  the  corporation  has  to  respond 
to  so  many  different  persons.     A  return  is  made  by  these  cor- 
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porations  to  the  controller  general.  They  make  their  own 
valuation.  If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  that  return,  an  arbitra- 
tion is  had.  He  appoints  one  arbitrator  who  is  a  member  of 
that  railroad  committee;  the  corporation  appoints  one  arbi- 
trator; and  if  they  fail  to  agree,  they  appoint  a  third.  The 
commission  then  hears  evidence,  and  they  determine  what  the 
assessment  shall  be.  As  to  the  personal  feature,  I  may  say  that 
the  controller  general  of  Georgia  has  been  in  office  from  the 
time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 
He  has  no  opposition  in  all  that  time.  I  take  it  that  that 
means  that  he  is  an  upright,  correct  man.  The  railroad  com- 
missioners are  nominated,  and  they  are  men  of  first-class  ability. 
That  assessment  fixes  the  returns  for  the  counties  and  the  cities, 
and  the  controller  general  sends  out  to  the  counties  and  the 
cities  a  statement  of  the  amount  which  is  due  them.  The  calcu- 
lation is  made  by  him  on  the  basis  of  the  local  tax  rate  in  the 
various  counties  and  cities. 

Mr.  Williams  (New  York) :  There  is  a  question  I  am  very 
much  interested  in.  May  I  ask  whether  the  assessment  is  on 
an  ad  valorem  or  on  a  receipts  basis  ? 

Mr.  Kontz  (Georgia) :  It  is  on  an  ad  valorem  basis.  Under 
our  constitution  our  taxation  must  be  uniform  and  ad  valorem. 
The  only  receipt  that  is  on  any  other  than  the  ad  valorem  basis 
is  the  gross  receipts  charged  under  contract  by  the  city  of 
Atlanta  as  to  the  street  railroad  corporation. 

Professor  Gray  (Minnesota) :  I  want  to  corroborate  what 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  says.  I  was  down  making  an 
investigation  into  some  of  these  things,  and  I  had  a  very  interest- 
ing interview  with  the  controller  general,  and  among  other 
things  I  asked  him  what  happened  to  him  when  he  assessed  the 
corporations  more  than  they  thought  they  ought  to  be  assessed, 
and  also  how  frequently  they  agreed  to  resort  to  arbitration. 
He  said  it  was  a  very  rare  occurrence.  I  wanted  to  know  if  they 
did  not  oust  him  from  his  office,  and  he  said,  very  modestly  it  is 
true,  "  No,  it  is  no  use."  That  interested  me,  and  I  found  the 
reason  why,  and  it  is  a  reason  that  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
place,  and  above  all  it  is  a  reason  that  does  not  exist  in  New 
York.  It  is  that  the  controller  general  of  the  State  is  not 
only  an  upright  man,  but  he  is  an  ex-Confederate  soldier,  and 
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he  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  united  opinion  in  that  com- 
munity. Nobody  suspects  him,  and  it  literally  would  spoil  a 
man's  political  career  to  suggest  another  candidate.  It  would 
not  be  worth  his  while,  and  no  amount  of  money  and  no  amount 
of  persuasion  can  shake  him  out  of  that  office.  He  sits  there 
and  does  his  duty  as  he  sees  it,  and  no  man  dare  attack  him 
because  there  is  a  united  sentiment  in  that  community. 
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The  precise  form  of  the  organization  of  the  assessing  depart- 
ment of  a  city  must  depend  more  or  less  upon  the  size  of  the 
city,  but  the  principles  which  should  underlie  the  organization 
are  the  same  in  every  city  and  in  country  districts  as  well. 

The  administrative  head  of  the  assessing  department  should 
be  appointed  and  not  elected,  and  should  be  removed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  appointing  power.  Associated  with  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  department  there  should  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  commissioners,  who  together  with  him  shall  act  as 
a  board  of  review  and  pass  on  all  questions  which  should 
properly  be  submitted  to  the  board  rather  than  to  a  single 
official.  In  small  cities  a  board  of  three  members  would  be 
sufficient,  and  two  of  them  might  receive  a  much  smaller  com- 
pensation than  the  administrative  head  of  the  department,  as 
their  duties  would  probably  be  confined  to  the  reviewing  work, 
which  would  take  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
In  large  cities  the  number  may  be  increased  as  necessity  re- 
quires. 

The  members  of  this  board,  including  the  administrative  head, 
should  be  appointed  and  not  elected,  as  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  as  few  persons  as  possible  to  be  elected  in  order  that 
the  issues  presented  to  voters  shall  be  simple  and  that  responsi- 
bility may  be  centered.  Objection  is  sometimes  made  against 
giving  the  appointing  power  the  option  to  remove  at  will  any 
appointee,  on  the  ground  that  certain  positions  are  essentially 
non-political  and  appointment  for  a  term  of  years  frees  the 
official  from  undue  influence;  but  this  system  deprives  the 
voters  of  control  over  their  own  officials  by  dividing  responsi- 
bility, and  it  is  the  essence  of  popular  government  that  the 
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voters  should  at  all  times,  or  at  frequent  int^ryalsy  exercise  the 
most  effective  and  direct  control  over  all  public  servants. 

The  assessors  who  perform  the  actual  work  of  appraisal  should 
give  their  entire  time  to  their  work  and  be  engag^  in  no  other 
business.  They  should  be  selected  as  the  result  of  a  competitive 
examination,  which  should  be  designed  with  care  to  ascertain 
their  fitness  for  the  actual  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form ;  when  appointed  they  should  only  be  removed  for  cause 
after  a  hearing.  The  assessors  should  be  sufficient  in  number, 
so  that  no  one  man  should  have  more  than  10,000  parcels  of 
real  estate  to  assess.  In  a  sparsely  settled  territory  where  the 
parcels  of  property  are  large,  and  in  congested  centers  where 
the  parcels  are  of  irregular  shape  and  values  are  high,  the 
number  of  parcels  which  can  properly  be  assigned  to  any  one 
man  may  not  be  more  than  about  4000.  Each  assessor  should 
be  assisted  by  a  clerk  appointed  after  competitive  examination 
and  only  removable  for  cause.  In  large  cities  certain  of  the 
assessors  may  be  assigned  to  executive  work  and  a  further  force 
of  clerks  may  be  required  in  addition  to  the  one  clerk  assigned 
to  each  field  assessor.  Country  diotricts  in  which  there  is  not 
enough  assessing  work  to  keep  an  assessor  occupied  all  the  year, 
should  be  consolidated  so  that  there  will  be  enough  work  and 
compensation  to  insure  the  full  attention  of  a  competent  official. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  scientific  work  from  an  assessor  who 
is  employed  only  a  few  days  a  year  and  receives  only  a  few 
dollars'  compensation. 

Block  System 

In  some  cities  and  in  nearly  all  country  towns  real  estate 
assessment  rolls  are  still  arranged  alphabetically  instead  of 
geographically,  and  in  most  country  towns  the  assessment  of 
the  real  estate  of  residents  depends  for  its  validity  upon  the 
correct  designation  of  the  owner.  This  system  unnecessarily 
injects  the  personal  element,  occasionally  invalidates  the 
assessment,  and  worst  of  all,  renders  comparison  of  assessed 
values  exceedingly  difficult.  Moreover,  the  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement, depending  upon  the  correct  designation  of  the 
names  of  owners,  requires  a  separate  roll  or  a  different  method 
for  the  assessment  of  the  property  of  residents  and  non-resi- 
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dents.  All  together,  the  alphabetical  system  has  nothing  to 
commend  it,  unless  it  be  a  necessity  caused  by  the  absence  of 
proper  maps. 

Accurate  maps  are  the  foundation  of  a  good  system  of  assess- 
ing real  estate.  The  maps  should  be  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  block  system,  similar  to  that  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  system  is  applicable  to  both  city  and  country.  An  ex- 
ample of  its  use  in  country  districts,  and  cities  as  well,  may 
be  found  in  the  Cadastral  system  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
The  entire  province  is  divided  into  cadastres,  the  boundaries 
of  which  are  unchangeable.  Within  each  cadastre  the  lot 
numbers  are  changed  as  necessity  requires.  The  system  in  the 
city  of  New  York  was  first  established  to  provide  properly  for 
the  recording  and  indexing  of  instruments  affecting  land  by 
Chapter  166  of  the  Laws  of  1890.  This  system  was  established 
for  the  assessment  of  real  estate  by  Chapter  542  of  the  Laws  of 
1892. 

Briefly  described,  the  block  system  of  assessment  in  the  city 
of  New  York  is  as  follows :  A  land  map  of  the  city  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  taxes  and  assess- 
ments, upon  which  is  exhibited  in  sections  and  section  numbers, 
and  block  and  block  numbers,  the  separate  lots  or  parcels  of 
land  taxed  within  each  of  the  city  blocks.  Each  lot  or  parcel 
of  land  shown  on  the  map  is  designated  by  a  lot  number.  The 
lot  numbers  commence  in  each  block  with  number  one  and 
continue  numerically  upwards  for  as  many  lots  as  are  comprised 
within  each  block.  The  word  "block"  as  used  in  this  system 
designates  a  plot  or  parcel  of  land  wholly  embraced  within 
continuous  lines  of  streets  or  streets  and  water  front,  and  may  be 
more  than  a  city  square,  but  generally  does  not  exceed  240,000 
square  feet  in  area.  Blocks  are  numbered  from  number  one 
consecutively  upward.  The  numbers  never  change  and  the 
boundaries  never  change.  The  city  is  further  divided  into 
sections  the  boundaries  of  which  are  unchanging  and  which  are 
numbered  consecutively  from  one  up;  each  section  is  about 
three  or  four  square  miles  in  area. 

On  the  assessment  rolls  the  blocks  appear  consecutively,  and 
within  each  block  the  lots  are  placed  in  accordance  with  their 
location  on  the  streets,  commencing  at  one  corner  and  proceed- 
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ing  oontinaouslT  along  each  side  of  the  aqoaveB  vfaich  eonstttate 
the  block.  Anv  lot  may  be  located  ra{Mdhr  and  eertainly  either 
on  the  aasessment  roll  or  on  the  map.  For  the  eoovenioioe 
of  the  assessors  the  mj^K  are  bound  in  vohimeB  of  suitaUe  sLiEe, 
with  a  key  map  in  the  front ;  the  scale  of  the  key  map  being 
from  aOO  to  700  feet  to  the  inch,  and  the  scale  ct  the  official 
map  being  50  feet  to  the  inch. 

The  block  system  has  not  yet  been  extmded  to  cover  the  entire 
city  of  New  York,  but  it  is  being  extoided  as  n^idly  as  the 
work  can  be  done  and  the  street  system  becomes  sufficiently 
permanent  to  establish  unchangeable  block  lines.  In  the 
territory  not  yet  covered  by  the  block  sjrstem  the  maps  are 
temporary  and  are  called  tentative  mi^is.  As  these  maps  cover 
territory  held  in  large  parcels,  much  of  it  farm  land,  the  scale 
somewhat  varies,  being  from  80  to  200  feet  to  the  inch.  So  far 
as  practicable,  however,  the  same  system  applies  in  the  terri- 
tory only  tentatively  mapped.  Every  lot  is  numbered  and  its 
position  is  designated  by  a  number  on  the  map,  and  by  ward, 
plot  and  map  numbers.  The  length  of  all  boundary  lines  is 
shown  on  the  maps  in  feet  and  inches,  and  on  valuable  lots  of 
irregular  shape  the  area  is  shown  in  square  feet;  on  larger 
parcels  the  area  is  shown  in  lots  and  acres. 

Field  Work 

Besides  the  map  books  each  assessor  should  have  field  books 
containing  columns  for  the  final  assessed  values  for  several 
years;  a  wide  column  for  remarks,  and  columns  showing  the 
name  of  the  owner,  if  known,  the  size  of  the  lot,  the  number  of 
houses  on  the  lot,  the  size  of  each  house,  the  number  of  stories 
in  height,  the  street  number  and  the  lot  number.  Above  each 
block  should  appear  section  and  block  numbers,  and  the  number 
of  the  volume  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  volume  of 
the  assessment  roll.  In  New  York  each  section  is  divided  into 
volumes  and  the  volumes  are  numbered  from  one  up  consecu- 
tively for  each  section.  The  volume  numbers  change  from 
time  to  time  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
books  in  which  the  record  is  made. 

Part  of  the  office  system  should  be  the  preservation  of  all 
records  giving  evidence  of  value.     The  card  index  system  is 
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probably  the  most  convenient,  and  this  should  show  as  nearly 
as  may  be  all  conveyances  with  the  consideration,  and  if  the 
number  is  inadequate,  a  record  should  be  kept  of  all  mortgages, 
contracts  of  sale  and  more  important  leases.  In  the  remarks 
column  of  his  field  book  the  assessor  should  set  down  such 
matters  of  record  and  any  further  information  in  regard  to 
value  that  he  himself  can  secure.  On  both  the  assessment  roll 
and  record  book  there  should  be  a  separate  column  for  the  value 
of  land,  exclusive  of  improvements. 

When  the  assessor  is  equipped  with  map  and  field  book  filled 
with  all  available  data,  he  should  first  determine  the  value  of 
the  land  per  front  foot  for  the  unit  of  depth,  which  in  New  York 
is  100  feet.  It  will  generally  be  found  most  convenient  to  set 
down  this  unit  value  of  land  on  the  key  map  in  the  map  book. 
Having  determined  the  front  foot  value  of  land  100  feet  deep,  the 
actual  value  of  each  lot  is  very  quickly  ascertained.  When 
lots  are  irregular  in  width  and  depth,  when  lots  are  shorter  or 
deeper  than  100  feet,  the  value  must  be  ascertained  in  accord- 
ance with  a  scale  which  experience  shows  is  suitable  for  the 
particular  city.  It  is  always  the  case  that  land  near  a  street 
is  worth  more  than  land  further  from  it,  for  all  city  land  is 
valued  in  proportion  to  the  character  of  the  street  on  which  it 
fronts. 

A  city  block  may  be  defined  as  a  parcel  of  land  entirely 
surrounded  by  streets,  and  the  nature  of  this  street  frontage 
determines  the  value.  The  flood  of  travel  along  the  streets 
surrounding  the  block  is,  in  the  main,  what  determines  the  value 
of  the  land  within  the  block.  The  larger  the  stream  of  travel, 
the  greater  the  land  value.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
business  portion  of  the  city.  In  residence  and  manufacturing 
districts,  it  is  not  so  much  the  stream  of  travel  along  the  streets 
surrounding  the  block  as  it  is  the  short,  direct  connection  by 
means  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  block  with  the  main  streams 
of  travel  along  the  main  streets.  The  similarity  of  the  streets 
of  a  city  to  a  river  system  consisting  of  the  main  stream  and  its 
branches  all  the  way  back  to  the  little  brooks  and  rivulets  is 
striking,  and  if  it  be  borne  in  mind,  the  problem  of  determining 
land  values  is  much  simplified. 

Comers  are  always  more  valuable  than  interior  lots,  and  the 
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relative  value  of  a  corner  to  an  interior  lot  depends  upon  the 
value  of  the  two  streets  on  which  the  comer  lot  fronts.  The 
greatest  increase  for  a  corner  lot  is  at  the  intersection  of  two 
streets  of  equal  value,  and  this  increase  diminishes  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  streets  increases,  until  one  of  the  intersecting 
streets  may  be  regarded  as  adding  no  value  in  excess  of  the  value 
of  an  easement  of  light  and  air.  Generally  it  will  be  found  that 
the  increment  due  to  a  corner  position  extends  100  feet  in  each 
direction  from  the  corner.  The  extent  of  the  comer  influence 
and  the  ratio  of  increase  should  be  determined  in  view  of  the 
conditions  in  the  particular  city  from  the  best  evidence  obtain- 
able, and  appropriate  basic  tables  or  scales  should  be  prepared 
for  the  guidance  of  the  assessors.  It  will  probably  be  found  that 
these  scales  vary  but  slightly  in  different  cities,  probably  no 
more  than  in  different  parts  of  the  same  city.  When  the  scale 
is  once  established  and  popularized,  it  not  only  states  a  present 
fact,  but  to  a  large  extent  determines  future  values,  because  land 
is  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  value  established  by  the  scale. 
This  fact  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  New  York,  where  for 
many  years  the  Hoffman  Rule  *  has  been  in  common  use  for 
determining  the  relation  of  the  value  of  part  of  a  lot  to  a  whole 
lot.  Although  the  Hoffman  Rule  is  crude,  it  has  undoubtedly 
a  large  influence  in  determining  the  actual  price  for  short  lots. 
When  the  assessor  has  determined  and  recorded  the  value  of 
the  land  exclusive  of  improvements  on  each  lot  in  his  district, 
or  in  a  section  of  his  district,  he  will  proceed  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  improvements.  To  secure  uniform  assessment  of 
buildings  and  other  improvements  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
what  may  be  called  factors  of  value.  Architects  and  builders 
generally  estimate  the  cost  of  a  building  by  its  cost  per  cubic 
foot  of  contents,  counting  from  the  bottom  of  the  excavation 
to  the  top  of  the  building.  This  system  is  impracticable  for 
assessors  because  it  is  too  complicated  and  requires  information 
not  readily  ascertained.  It  is  impracticable  for  the  assessor 
to  obtain  the  height  of  all  buildings,  to  say  nothing  of  finding 
out  how  deep  they  are  below  the  sidewalk.     It  is  practicable  to 

*  The  Hoffman  Rule  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  first  fifty  feet  of  a 
hundred -foot  lot  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  rear  fifty  feet.  The  scale  has 
been  elaborated  by  Henry  Harmon  Neill  of  New  York. 
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determine  with  substantial  accuracy  the  number  of  square  feet 
of  floor  surface  on  each  floor  and  the  number  of  floors,  because 
the  size  of  a  building  can  be  ascertained  by  measurement  or 
from  the  building  records.  In  the  case  of  many  buildings  the 
size  is  almost  unvarying  for  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
There  are,  in  fact,  comparatively  few  classes  of  buildings,  and  it 
will  be  found  easy  to  determine  accurate  factors  of  cost  for  each 
class.  For  example,  in  the  city  of  New  York  office  buildings 
are  rarely  to  be  found  to  exceed  $8  per  square  foot  of  floor 
surface,  and  tenements  built  under  the  new  law,  six  stories 
high,  will  not  vary  much  from  $1.50  per  square  foot  of  floor 
surface. 

In  determining  these  factors  it  is  convenient  to  include 
as  part  of  the  building  area  the  area  of  interior  courts 
and  wells  which  are  generally  uniform  for  each  class  of  build- 
ings. In  the  case  of  an  office  building,  for  example,  it  is  usually 
the  case  that  all  the  land  is  covered  by  the  building  that  can  be 
covered,  and  the  entire  area  of  the  lot  may  be  regarded  as  the 
area  of  a  single  floor.  The  amount  of  the  factor  is,  of  course, 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  determining  the  area. 
In  the  case  of  a  tenement  house  built  under  the  present  tenement 
house  law  in  New  York,  large  interior  courts  must  be  left  open, 
but  it  is  convenient  to  take  the  extreme  depth  of  the  building 
multiplied  by  its  width  as  equivalent  to  the  floor  area.  In 
using  these  factors  for  the  value  of  buildings  the  assessor  has 
ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  judgment,  as  the  factor 
will  show  the  cost  of  reproduction,  and  a  proper  reduction  must 
be  made  for  depreciation  when  the  building  is  old,  or  for  unsuit- 
ability  when  the  building  is  no  longer  an  adequate  improvement 
of  the  site.  In  most  of  our  cities  population  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  and  business  sections  press  so  fast  upon  residential 
sections,  that  the  suitable  character  of  the  building  for  the  site 
on  which  it  stands  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations 
in  determining  its  value.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  city 
of  New  York  for  buildings  in  perfect  repair,  which  would  last 
for  100  years,  to  be  torn  down  to  make  way  for  more  modern 
structures.  Such  buildings  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  value  of 
the  land,  and  their  cost  of  reproduction  is  no  measure  of  present 
value. 
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Review 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  law  that  notice  to  tax- 
payers is  necessary  for  a  valid  assessment,  and  there  must  be  an 
opportunity  to  apply  for  correction.  There  is  a  notion  quite 
commonly  entertained  and  absolutely  erroneous,  that  a  board 
to  hear  complaints  can  be  so  constituted  that  it  can  secure 
a  fair  assessment.  No  board  for  the  correction  or  review  of 
assessments  has  ever  existed  that  can  do  very  much  to  correct 
a  poor  assessment.  In  the  city  of  New  York  there  are  over 
480,000  separately  assessed  parcels  of  real  estate.  The  greatest 
number  of  applications  for  correction  since  the  consolidation  of 
the  city  has  been  about  10,000,  or  only  a  little  over  2  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number.  With  so  large  a  number  of  applications  as 
10,000,  it  is  almost  physically  impossible  to  give  to  each  appli- 
cation the  attention  it  deserves,  and  this  statement  is  made  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  not  more  than  one  application  in 
five  has  any  merit.  If  all  the  10,000  had  merit  and  all  could  be 
acted  upon  with  sufficient  time  and  intelligence,  there  would  then 
be  corrections  as  to  only  2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
assessments.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  board  of  review  has  very 
little  value  as  a  means  of  correcting  a  poor  assessment,  it  may 
have  very  great  value  indeed  in  performing  the  most  important 
function  of  securing  a  better  assessment  the  following  year  if 
the  board  of  review  is  composed  of  the  same  men  who  direct 
the  work  of  the  assessors.  In  some  cities  the  board  of  review 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  assessment  they  are  called  upon  to 
correct,  and  the  experience  they  gain  is  practically  thrown 
away,  whereas  the  experience  gained  in  hearing  complaints  and 
passing  upon  objections  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  those  who 
direct  the  work  of  making  the  next  assessment.  Where  the 
assessing  department  has  a  single  administrative  head  or  is 
directed  by  a  board,  the  man  or  men  charged  with  administra- 
tion should  be  members  of  the  board  of  review. 

Publicity 

The  value  of  anything  which  can  be  reproduced  indefinitely 
can  never  long  exceed  its  cost  of  reproduction.  The  value  of 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  monopoly  or  scarcity  value.     It 
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depends  upon  the  supply  and  the  demand.  The  supply  cannot 
be  increased,  and  the  demand  is  therefore  the  changing  factor. 
If  one  has  to  consider  the  value  of  a  chair  or  a  table,  he  ia  aided 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  can  be  reproduced  for  a  certain  sum ; 
but  to  ascertain  the  value  of  land  he  ia  confined  to  the  inquiry 
aa  to  what  other  jwople  think  of  its  worth  and  what  they  there- 
fore will  pay  for  it.  Each  particular  sale  of  land  is  merely  evi- 
dence of  what  certain  persons  think  the  land  was  worth.  The 
price  paid  may  have  been  influenced  by  considerations  peculiar 
to  the  particular  sale,  and  the  price  paid  is  never  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  value.  Sometimes  a  man  is  pressed  for  ready  money 
and  sells  a  piece  of  land  for  less  than  it  would  bring  if  more 
time  had  been  devoted  to  the  search  for  a  purchaser.  Some- 
times a  man  desires  a  particular  site  to  enlarge  a  parcel  he 
already  owns,  or  for  some  other  reason,  and  because  of  hia 
desire  for  that  particular  site  he  is  compelled  to  pay  a  larger 
price  than  one  would  pay  who  merely  sought  a  piece  of  land  of 
like  location  and  character.  To  determine  the  value  of  land 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  it  ia  necessary  to  secure  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  opinion  as  to  value  of  the  largest  number  of  persons 
who  help  to  make  the  market,  either  by  being  themselves  buyers 
and  sellers  or  the  advisers  of  buyers  and  sellers. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  the  greatest  problem  before  the 
assessing  department  is  as  to  the  best  way  in  a  given  time  and 
place  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  community  opinion  of  value. 
It  ia  obviously  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  popularize  the 
terms  used  in  expressing  the  value  of  land.  If  one  man  says 
the  value  of  land  so  situated  ia  so  much  per  square  foot,  and 
another  says  it  is  so  much  per  front  foot,  and  one  man  uses  the 
term  *'  front  foot  value  "  to  express  100  feet  deep,  and  another 
to  express  50  feet  deep,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  different  statements.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
so  important  to  use  a  unit  which  never  varies,  such  as  the  value 
per  front  foot  100  feet  deep.  Moreover,  this  value  must  have 
reference  to  an  inside  lot  and  not  a  corner,  for  it  is  the  value  per 
front  toot  100  feet  deep  of  an  interior  lot  on  each  of  the  connect- 
ing streets  which  determines  the  value  of  a  corner. 

Different  methods  have  been  employed  in  various  cities  to 
secure  the  widest  expression  of  community  opinion  as  to  the 
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value  of  land  for  the  guidance  of  the  Mflfwring  department, 
and  the  best   method  must  very  likely  be  detennined  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  particular  city  or  at  the  given 
time.     A  method  which  will  work  admirably  in  a  city  of  100,000 
inhabitants  may  be  impracticable  in  a  city  of  four  millions. 
In  the  city  of  \ew  York  for  the  last  five  years  the  assessed  value 
of  real  estate  has  been  published  by  sections  in  convenient  form. 
These  publications  have  been  quite  generally  bought  by  persons 
interested  in  real  estate,  but  the  extent  to  which  this  method 
has  contributed  to  the  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  value 
is  not  fully  satisfactory.    Some  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul, 
Mr.  William  A.  Somers  in\'ited  all  persons  interested  in  the 
assessment  of  the  city  to  attend  in  a  large  room  where  maps  of 
the  city  were  exhibited.     On  these  maps  the  value  per  front 
foot,  100  feet  deep,  was  set  down  on  each  side  of  every  block. 
Criticism  was  invited  of  those  unit  values.    As  a  result  of  the 
criticism  the  values  were  changed  until  they  were  substantially 
approved  by  practically  all  those  in  the  city  who  had  a  well- 
informed  opinion  as  to  values.    The  assessment  of  the  land  of 
St.  Paul  that  year  represented  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
who  knew  what  the  land  in  St.  Paul  was  worth.    This  same 
method  was  tried  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing an  accurate  statement  of  the  value  of  land  in  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  assessing  board,  over  which  the  authorities 
of  the  city  had  no  direct  control.     The  experiment  in  Cleveland 
aroused  much  interest  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  success.     In 
cities  of  a  larger  size  it  might  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  secure 
the  necessary  cooperation  to  render  this  plan  successful.     I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  in  many  cities  the  best  plan  will  be  to 
publish  maps  of  convenient  size  showing  the  unit  value  per 
front  foot,  100  feet  deep,  of  the  land  on  all  sides  of  every  square, 
and  wherever  the  unit  may  change  on  the  side  of  any  square. 
These  maps  should  be  bound  in  pamphlets,  each  pamphlet 
covering  so  much  of  the  city  as  may  be  convenient.     The  maps 
or  map  pamphlets  should  then  be  distributed  to  those  best 
informed  in  regard  to  land  values,  with  a  request  for  criticism. 
One  real  estate  broker  may  be  exceedingly  well  informed  as  to 
the  market  value  of  land  in  a  very  small  section  of  the  city  and 
may  know  comparatively  little  of  values  outside  that  section. 
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Some  brokers  have  records  of  great  value  covering  a  large 
section  of  the  city,  and  consequently  are  able  to  give  excellent 
advice  as  to  value  in  larger  sections.  If  sufficient  interest  could 
be  aroused  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  those  whose  opinions  are 
worth  consulting,  their  suggestions  might  be  very  useful  to  the 
assessors. 

To-day  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  assessments,  especially 
in  certain  parts  of  the  city,  are  regarded  by  those  best  informed  as 
exceedingly  good  evidence  of  value.  The  more  generally  assess- 
ments are  regarded  as  being  accurate,  the  more  would  those 
assessments  tend  in  themselves  to  establish  the  values  they  are 
designed  to  record.  If  confidence  is  established  in  the  work  of 
the  assessors  and  interest  in  their  work  is  extended  to  a  larger 
and  larger  number  of  people,  the  work  of  the  assessors  will 
constantly  improve  by  more  nearly  reflecting  the  consensus  of 
community  opinion,  and  the  assessments  themselves  will  tend 
to  establish  and  determine  the  opinion  of  the  community. 
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Bt  James  E.  Boyle 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  State  University  of 

North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

I.   Introductory 

The  place  of  the  assessor  in  our  present  taxing  systems  is  one 
of  fundamental  importance.  It  is  a  legal  maxim  well  worth 
remembering  that  without  a  valid  assessment  no  subsequent 
step  can  have  any  color  of  validity.  The  importance  of  the 
assessor  must  remain  an  inexorable  fact  until  we  adopt  the  in- 
come tax  or  some  other  system  or  combination  of  systems 
wherein  the  value  of  property  is  not  made  the  basis  of  taxation. 
There  are  but  two  requisites  of  a  good  assessment;  namely,  first, 
a  complete  listing  of  all  taxable  property,  and,  second,  a  correct 
valuation  of  the  same.  Yet  poor  assessment  is  the  universal 
rule. 

The  attempt  to  cure  the  defects  in  the  assessor's  work  by 
a  so-called  board  of  equalization,  and  then  "equalize"  this 
board's  work  by  another  board  of  equalization  above,  is  a  pro- 
cess as  clumsy  as  it  is  ineflfective.  We  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  prevention,  not  cure,  is  to  be  sought. 

Can  we  improve  our  assessment  methods  ?  And  if  so,  how  ? 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  one  method  among 
the  many  that  have  been  tried  or  proposed,  and  that  is  the 
publication  of  the  assessment  lists. 

II.  Pnbliahing  the  Assessment  Lists  —  In  Theory 

A.  Reasons  against.  —  There  are  many  reasons  both  for  and 
against  this  practice.  To  learn  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
tax  officers  throughout  the  United  States,  I  addressed  a  personal 
letter  to  at  least  one  State  official  and  one  county  official  in  every 
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State  in  the  Union;  asking  of  each  his  private  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  practice.  About  sixty  replies  were  received,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  answers  were  about  evenly 
divided,  half  being  for,  and  half  against,  the  proposed  method. 

The  expense  of  publishing  the  list  was  the  most  frequent 
argument  against  it.  One  officer  in  a  Western  State  wrote,  "  I 
do  not  believe  in  any  such  a  scheme,  as  I  regard  it  as  an  expen- 
sive luxury  and  a  graft  to  the  newspapers.' '  Another  Western 
official  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  only  beneficial  to 
concerns  wanting  names  for  advertising,  and  therefore  would 
be  a  needless  expense.  From  one  of  the  east  Central  States  came 
these  objections:  "First,  in  this  State  the  returns  made  by  the 
taxpayer  is  a  matter  of  public  record  which  everybody  can  see 
who  desires  to  do  so.  Second,  the  cost  of  such  a  publication, 
having  to  be,  of  course,  made  in  two  papers  of  opposite  politics, 
would  be  enormous,  that  the  benefit  derived  would  not  pay  the 
bill;  and  last,  because  it  is  too  much  of  a  public  exposition  of 
people's  private  affairs." 

An  official  from  Missouri  writes,  "This  question  has  been 
discussed  a  number  of  times  by  the  Assessors'  Association  of 
this  State;  so  far  no  effort  has  been  made  to  place  such  law  on 
the  statute  books  of  this  State." 

The  most  pronounced  opposition  to  the  theory  of  publishing 
assessments  is  found  in  the  Oregon  report  of  her  board  of  Spe- 
cial Tax  Commissioners  of  1906.  Here  the  objections  may  be 
grouped  under  the  following  seven  heads : 

1.  Has  not  been  a  success  in  Illinois  where  tried  since  1897. 

2.  Depends  on  man's  neighbors  becoming  voluntary  informers 
against  him,  rather  than  on  holding  assessing  officers  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  and  diligence. 

3.  "Informer  system"  is  wrong  in  principle  and  unproduc- 
tive of  results. 

4.  Impossible  to  furnish  copy  in  time  before  board  of  equali- 
zation meets. 

5.  Illinois  uses  the  township  unit,  a  small  district;  Oregon 
the  county,  a  large  district. 

6.  Our  present  system  gives  all  needed  publicity.  The 
assessment  roll  is  open  to  inspection  for  one  week  during  the 
meetings  of  the  board  of  equalization,  when  any  individual  who 
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is  disposed  to  act  as  informer  has  ample  opportunity  to  examine 
the  roll,  note  the  discrepancies  in  his  neighbor's  assessment, 
call  the  attention  of  the  board  to  omitted  or  undervalued  prop- 
erty, and  so  hold  the  assessor  to  the  degree  of  accountability 
which  the  performance  of  his  duties  may  have  merited. 

7.  Too  expensive.  For  Multnomah  County  alone  the  cost 
would  be  $65,000.  This  last  statement  will  be  criticised  a  little 
further  on  in  this  paper. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pause  at  this  point  and  summarize  the 
reasons  against  this  proposed  practice. 

B.  Reasons  for.  —  Now  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  theory.  As 
stated  above,  about  half  the  letters  from  county  and  State  offi- 
cials indorsed  the  plan.  So  nothing  can  be  proved  by  that. 
Some  answers  were  a  plain  unqualified  yes.  From  the  County 
Auditor  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  came  the  terse  response,  "Pub- 
licity, emphatically.  Yes."  A  New  England  State  official  re- 
plied as  follows :  "  Yes,  it  has  been  done  in  a  few  instances  in 
this  State.  Very  few  people  go  to  the  assessor's  office  to  look 
over  the  whole  list.  If  they  had  printed  copies  to  examine  at 
their  leisure  they  would  undoubtedly  find  property  c*  others 
which  had  been  overlooked,  or  if  property  was  grossly  under- 
valued they  would  make  so  much  talk  that  the  assessors  would 
be  obliged  the  next  year  to  make  corrections.  Public  senti- 
ment would  be  roused  and  fairer  assessments  would  result." 

The  most  conspicuous  public  indorsement  of  the  theory  is 
very  likely  that  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Tax  Commission 
to  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  1908.  This  very  excellent  report  con- 
tains five  recommendations,  one  of  which  is  that  power  be  given 
to  local  divisions  to  publish  their  tax  lists.  This  plan  is  fa- 
vored in  order  that  taxpayers  generally  be  brought  to  a  closer 
knowledge  of  tax  matters  by  the  annual  publication  of  prop- 
erty valuations.  "The  claim  is  made,"  continues  the  report, 
"that  if  every  property  owner  were  informed,  by  some  simpler 
method,  than  that  of  personally  examining  official  records, 
of  the  amount  of  taxes  being  paid  by  his  neighbors,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  owners  of  real  estate,  many  of  the  inequalities 
which  now  prevail  would  be  corrected  through  the  initiative  of 
the  person  injured." 

Another  serious  reason  in  favor  of  this  scheme  arises  from 
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the  well-known  fact  that  "  equalization  don't  equalize."  Local 
boards  do  not  equalize  the  valuations  of  property;  county  and 
State  boards  cannot.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  look  at 
a  concrete,  typical  case  of  local  government  at  work.  I  have 
selected  a  North  Dakota  county,  containing  one  city  of  12,000 
inhabitants.  In  this  county,  in  1907,  out  of  41  townships,  only 
28  reported  meetings  of  the  town  boards  of  review,  and  in  these 
28  townships  but  one  person  appeared  before  the  board.  Every 
taxpayer  was  in  the  dark  concerning  his  neighbor's  assessment. 
In  the  year  1908,  in  this  same  county,  only  24  townships  re- 
ported meetings  of  their  boards  of  review.  In  only  3  of  these 
townships  were  any  changes  asked  for,  2  diflferent  persons  ap- 
pearing, and  3  writing  letters.  In  only  7  townships  were  any 
changes  made,  the  total  number  of  changes,  asked  and  unasked, 
running  up  to  32,  of  which  19  were  increases  and  13  decreases. 
The  changes  made  a  net  decrease  in  the  assessment  of  the  24 
townships  of  just  $410,  a  total  of  yj^  of  1  per  cent.  And  this  is 
called  equalization !  The  assessment  was  already  too  low,  and 
so  the  change,  trifling  as  it  was,  was  in  the  wrong  direction.  If 
this  asfiessment  should  appear  too  low,  by  reason  of  omitted 
property,  and  the  county  and  State  boards  should  make  an 
increase,  then  this  increase  in  county  and  State  taxes  would  fall 
as  an  additional  burden  upon  those  whose  property  is  already 
listed  on  the  assessment  rolls.  The  evils  of  poor  assessment 
are  therefore  provided  with  a  remedy  which  may  prove  worse 
than  the  disease.  This  would  not  be  true,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  many  tax  officials,  if  publicity  were  given  to  the  assess- 
ment, through  the  publication  of  the  assessment  lists,  a  few  days 
or  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  boards  of  equalization.  As 
a  theory  this  publicity  is  in  accordance  with  the  sound  business 
principle  that  the  master  should  know  what  his  servant  is  doing. 
"The  people  are  entitled  to  know  what  we  are  doing,"  says 
Hon.  Wm.  F.  Hooker,  Tax  Commissioner  of  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee (Proceedings  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  Supervisors  of 
Assessment,  Wisconsin,  1908).  "And,"  continues  Mr.  Hooker, 
"they  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  criticise  or  complain, 
right  or  wrong.  Our  employers  are  the  taxpayers  —  all  the 
taxpayers  —  with  whom  we  deal  and  for  whom  we  labor  if  we 
labor  honestly  and  fairly." 
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Enough  has  been  said  concerning  publicity  of  assessments  as 
a  theory  both  for  and  against.  The  important  questions,  after 
all,  are.  Where  has  the  thing  been  tried?  What  did  it  cost? 
How  did  it  work  ? 

We  will  now  try  to  give  an  answer  to  these  three  questions. 

III.   Publishing  the  Assessment  Lists  —  In  Practice 

This  is  a  very  old  practice  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Where  it  originated  I  cannot  say.  The  town  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
conspicuous  for  its  success  in  local  government,  has  published 
a  tax  list  annually  since  1865  and  I  don't  know  for  how  many 
years  previously.  No  inclination  is  shown  here  to  discontinue 
the  practice.  The  publication  for  the  year  just  closed  (1907) 
is  a  neat,  substantial  volume  of  248  pages,  showing  the  name  of 
every  taxpayer  in  the  town,  the  amount  of  poll  tax,  the  amount 
of  personal  property,  the  amount  of  real  estate  with  descrip- 
tion of  same,  and  the  total  tax  for  each  individual.  About 
2500  copies  were  issued,  and  the  expense  of  printing  was  esti- 
mated at  SIOOO. 

The  city  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  issued  a  similar  volume  called  a 
"Tax  List,"  for  the  years  1906-1907,  showing  not  only  the 
valuation  placed  on  realty  and  personalty  separately,  but  also 
the  building  values  apart  from  land  values.  This  makes  a 
neat,  well-printed  volume  of  266  pages.  There  were  printed 
10,000  copies,  and  the  cost  was  $1245,  or  12^  cents  per  copy. 
This  list  is  to  be  published  every  other  year  hereafter. 

The  town  of  Sunapee,  N.  H.,  is  another  example  from  New 
England.  Here  the  list  is  published  annually  in  pamphlet 
form,  the  paper  and  press  work  being  of  excellent  quality. 
The  list  for  1906  contains  54  pages,  and  names  of  800  tax- 
payers, with  a  complete  inventory  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, total  valuation  and  total  tax.  There  were  printed  500 
copies  at  a  cost  of  $75,  or  15  cents  per  copy.  For  1907  the  list 
was  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  cost  was  $100. 

Many  other  towns  and  cities  in  New  England  make  a  practice 
of  publishing  the  assessment  list.  It  is  required  by  law  in  Rhode 
Island. 

The  New  Jersey  legislature  this  year  authorized  the  various 
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local  authorities  to  publish  their  tax  lists  in  pamphlet  form  at 
the  public  expense.  This  law  is  permissive,  not  mandatory,  and 
was  requested  by  several  tax  districts  where  the  authorities  wish 
to  publish  the  lists. 

Nevada  has  required  this  publication  for  each  county  in  the 
State  since  1893.  The  county  here,  as  in  the  Northwest  gen- 
erally, is  the  local  assessing  unit.  The  Nevada  lists  are  pub- 
lished in  large-leaved  pamphlet  form  on  common  newspaper 
stock,  and  show  realty  and  personalty  separately. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  example  of  this  practice  of 
publishing  the  assessment  lists  is  that  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  practice  here  is  eleven  years  old,  dating  back  to  1897.  Here 
the  lists  are  published  in  the  local  newspapers,  the  township, 
and,  in  some  parts,  the  county,  being  the  normal  unit.  I  am 
not  able  to  state  the  cost  of  this  publication  in  the  newspapers. 
In  the  cases  of  the  pamphlets  mentioned  above,  the  price  ranged 
from  12^  cents  to  40  cents  per  copy,  making  a  total  expense  to 
the  tax  district  of  from  $75  to  $1245  for  the  year.  In  the  city 
of  Lowell,  where  the  population  is  100,000,  the  expense  of  the 
list  was  $1245.  All  the  evidence  obtained  seems  to  show  that 
the  cost  of  this  list  for  any  taxing  district  is  a  mere  nominal 
sum,  so  small  relatively  as  to  be  negligible.  This  brings  one 
to  the  criticism  of  that  part  of  the  otherwise  most  excellent 
Oregon  report  for  1906,  which  estimates  the  cost  of  a  tax  list 
for  Multnomah  County,  Oregon,  at  $65,000.  This  estimate  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  25  cents  a  line,  or,  on  a  conservative  calcu- 
lation, for  five  or  six  huge  and  bulky  volumes !  This  would  not 
only  include  Multnomah  County,  but  would  include  the  whole 
State  of  Oregon  and  five  other  States  with  the  same  population 
as  Oregon.  Since  Multnomah  County  has  the  same  population 
as  Lowell,  it  would  appear  that  this  estimated  cost  of  $65,000 
is  fifty  times  too  large. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  the  conclusions  seem  fair, 
first,  that  the  publication  of  the  assessment  list  is  already  a 
tried  and  established  practice  in  many  communities,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  cost  is  a  very  trifling  addition  to  any  tax- 
payer's burdens. 

It  remains  to  ask,  in  conclusion,  what  is  the  success  of  this 
plan  where  tried  ? 
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Its  continued  publication  in  Brookline,  Nevada,  Illinois  and 
elsewhere  is  one  very  plain  answer  to  this  question. 

Specific  inquiry  by  letter  was  made  of  county  officials  in 
various  sections  of  Illinois  as  to  the  success  of  the  practice 
there.  In  but  one  case  did  the  reply  condemn  the  plan.  But 
in  every  other  case,  and  several  replies  were  received,  was  the 
law  considered  satisfactory. 

The  one  unfavorable  criticism  is  from  a  county  clerk,  and  runs 
as  follows : 

"  As  to  whether  it  is  a  good  plan  or  not,  opinions  diflfer.  If 
people  were  interested  enough  to  read  and  study  the  published 
rolls,  and  make  their  complaints  at  the  proper  time,  and  have 
the  corrections  made,  it  might  be  worth  the  hundreds  of  dollars 
that  it  costs  the  county  to  publish  it;  but  there  is  so  much 
indifference  shown  at  the  proper  time  (objections  all  coming 
when  taxes  are  paid,  when  it  is  too  late  to  correct  for  that  year) 
that  in  my  opinion  it  does  not  pay.  Of  course  others  differ,  the 
printers,  for  instance.  You  might  write  to  the  county  treasurer 
for  his  opinion,  as  he  is  the  officer  who  has  charge  of  publishing 
the  list." 

The  other  writers  all  gave  the  plan  their  unqualified  approval. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  to-day.  Like  any  other  social  in- 
stitution, it  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  real  value  of  this  practice. 
Whatever  the  arguments  are  for  and  against  it,  more  and  more 
taxing  districts  are  employing  it.  It  is  not  a  cure-all.  But  it 
is  certainly  a  powerful,  safe,  and  wholesome  stimulus,  producing 
in  the  assessor  a  ruling  desire  to  find  all  taxable  property,  and 
to  value  it  correctly,  while  at  the  same  time  it  enables  the  tax- 
payer to  see  at  a  glance  what  degree  of  efficiency  is  reached  by 
his  employee^  the  assessor. 
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The  Chairman:  The  papers  of  Mr.  Piirdy  and  Professor 
Boyle  are  now  open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain  (Ohio) :  After  listening  to  Mr. 
Purdy's  most  admirable  paper,  I  don't  see  how  Professor  Selig- 
man  can  say  that  it  is  haphazard  work.  I  never  heard  anything 
that  described  more  thorough  work  than  that,  and  when  I  tell 
you  how  we  do  it  in  Ohio,  you  will  want  to  know  whether  I  ought 
not  to  be  ashamed  to  be  from  Ohio  —  and  I  am.  We  have  there 
yet  to-day  the  decennial  assessment  of  real  estate.  Now  let 
me  hit  it  by  two  or  three  specific  examples.  In  1885  I  bought 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  something  like 
85  acres  of  farm  land  for  a  State  Fair  Grounds  of  Ohio ;  at  that 
time  I  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Ohio,  and 
the  price  was  about  $275  an  acre,  corn  fields  and  what  not. 
That  land  to-day  is  worth  about  a  million  dollars.  In  order  to 
get  a  street  through  there  from  one  locality  of  the  city  to  the 
Fair  Grounds,  my  wife  bought  ten  acres  of  land  at  $300  an  acre, 
$3000.  Keep  that  in  your  minds.  It  was  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion at  $30  an  acre,  farm  land,  and  had  been  for  some  time. 
Three  or  four  years  later  she  did,  what  I  never  supposed  she 
would  do,  made  a  fair  profit  on  that;  sold  it  for  $10,000,  and 
'from  the  time  she  had  bought  it  until  the  time  she  sold  it  for 
$10,000  it  was  assessed  for  taxation  at  $30  an  acre,  and  she 
sold  it  in  that  way.  The  minute  it  was  sold  for  $10,000  an 
acre,  if  she  was  honest  —  and  she  was  a  pretty  honest  woman  — 
she  had  to  pay  taxes  on  the  $10,000  received,  instead  of  $300. 
It  went  up  in  less  than  ten  years  from  $30  an  acre  to  $3000. 

We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  in  Ohio  for  our  decennial 
rule.  Take  any  city,  Cleveland,  for  example.  Fifty  years  ago 
I  was  principal  of  the  Shaw  Academy,  situated  on  land  I  could 
have  bought  for  $5000  an  acre;  to-day  you  can't  buy  it  for 
$10,000  an  acre  or  anything  like  that.  A  few  years  ago  the  land 
on  Lower  Superior  Street  was  worth  far  more  than  it  was  any- 
where else.  To-day  the  center  of  business  has  gradually  worked 
up  Euclid  Avenue  and  Prospect  Street,  until  the  new  center  is 
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on  the  comer  of  Erie  and  Prospect,  where  Mr.  Ross  is  putting 
up  a  building  worth  more  than  a  million  dollars,  and  that  is 
really  becoming  the  center  of  value.  Yet  the  land  there  under 
the  State  law  has  not  changed  in  value  in  all  that  time. 

A  building  is  assessed.  If  I  build  on  my  farm  a  barn,  that  is 
added  to  the  list ;  but  otherwise  my  farm  land,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  it,  is  all  at  the  same  value.  I  call  attention  to  that 
as  one  of  the  gross  inequalities  of  taxation  and  assessment  of 
real  estate  which  ought  to  be  corrected.  Another  thing  is  the 
railroads.  A  few  years  ago  my  father  had  to  sell  his  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  Railway  stock  at  about  seven  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Shortly  afterwards  the  great  Pennsylvania  road  leased 
that  C.  &  P.  road  for  100  years  at  a  guarantee  of  7  per  cent 
annual  interest,  and  the  stock  went  up  to  $140  and  $150,  and  yet 
the  taxation  of  their  realty  in  ten  years  while  that  was  taking 
place  did  not  advance  at  all.  Now,  this  system  of  assessing  the 
real  estate  every  year  -^  not  only  the  improvements  but  the 
increase  in  value  by  the  tide  of  population  —  is  sensible.  We 
are  trying  now  to  change  the  law  and  get  a  three-year  assess- 
ment, which  will  probably  do  for  country  property,  but  it  will 
not  do  at  all  for  city  property  where  the  flux  of  population  and 
the  flow  of  business  is  so  rapid  and  so  changeable  and  so  fickle  — 
you  can't  tell  why  it  goes  there  or  where  —  it  is  going  always. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Harris  (Manitoba) :  I  have  just  discovered  to  my 
astonishment  that  some  have  a  decennial  system  of  assessment 
and  some  a  centennial.  The  last  speaker  over  here  says  they 
copy  the  assessment  from  year  to  year,  so  we  might  call  it  cen- 
tennial. (Laughter,)  I  wish  to  indorse  all  the  ideas  expressed 
in  Mr.  Purdy's  paper.  That  is  more  particularly  along  the  line 
in  which  my  experience  has  run  as  a  city  assessor.  I  wish  to 
ask  Mr.  Purdy  how  many  classes  of  buildings  he  assesses? 
You  can  all  see  the  necessity  of  having  some  rule;  the  ordinary 
assessor  cannot  run  up  against  a  building  and  determine  its 
value  offhand;  nor  has  he  the  time  at  his  disposal  to  get  by 
piecemeal  an  accurate  value  of  the  building.  I  want  to  ask 
Mr.  Purdy  how  many  classes  of  buildings  he  had. 

Mr.  Purdy  (New  York) :  I  don't  think  it  will  run  over  ten 
at  the  most,  but  in  any  particular  part  of  the  city  it  would  not 
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run  over  six.  Take  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  it  would  hardly 
run  over  six. 

Mr.  Harris  (Manitoba) :  Those  systems  that  have  been  enu- 
merated and  elaborated  by  Mr.  Purdy  give  us  an  idea  that  a  some- 
what accurate  assessment  can  be  made  if  you  get  the  right  kind 
of  men  to  make  it ;  but  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  you  can  get  an  assessor  that  will  ever  deserve  anything 
other  than  the  condemnation  that  has  been  meted  out  to  him 
to-day  by  the  different  readers  of  papers,  when  the  assessors  are 
not  adequately  paid.  That  is  one  of  the  impossibilities  that 
people  seem  to  overlook.  If  you  pay  your  assessor,  your  staff, 
your  board,  or  whatever  term  you  call  them,  —  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  making  the  values,  —  pay  them  a  reasonable 
salary,  you  can  expect  and  demand  of  them  reasonable  and 
good  work  that  will  not  merit  condemnation  such  as  has  been 
expressed  in  the  papers  to-day,  justly  I  admit.  The  railroad 
item  is  too  big  for  me,  and  that  has  been  well  threshed  out. 
We  are  in  our  infancy  in  Manitoba;  we  are  not  devoid  of  rail- 
roads, but  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  period  of  fighting  them 
in  the  way  of  taxation.  The  government  does  that,  of  course, 
and  it  has  not  come  under  our  work. 

As  to  the  publication  of  assessments,  in  Manitoba  we  have  to 
send  out  a  notice  of  assessment  so  that  each  individual  who  is 
assessed  has  furnished  him  each  year  after  the  assessment  is 
concluded  a  statement  showing  exactly  the  amount  at  which  his 
property  is  valued.  In  that  case,  of  course,  the  publication  of  the 
assessment  is  unnecessary.  I  have  often  thought  a  publication 
of  the  roll  would  be  an  improvement  on  our  method.  It  would 
certainly  save  the  great  labor  and  expense  of  sending  out  those 
notices  because  the  publication  could  be  done  in  less  time. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  (Ohio) :  Your  method  lets  the  individual 
know,  but  it  does  not  let  the  public  know. 

Mr.  Brown  (Ohio) :  It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  so 
far  as  expressed  to-day,  that  credits  are  outlawed  and  ought 
to  be  banished  from  the  line  of  taxation.  I  don^t  know  but 
that  would  work  well  in  some  States,  but  it  would  not  work  well 
in  Ohio.  Take  for  instance  a  corporation:  the  president  is 
called  before  the  board  of  reyiew  and  inquiry  is  made  as  to  its 
entire  authorized  capital.     He  says  $100,000;  amount  paid  in 
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1100,000;    aoKNint  invnted  Ln  ml  estate  (25,000;    aLOoant  4 
i  in  panooftl  property,  not  ioctudtDg  eredits,  —  bee»UH  ^ 
"  ■  by  tbemadrea  in  Ohio,  — 125,000;  menhandise  ^ 
S3S,0QO  —  the  monthly  averkge  value  of  merehAoiQse  is  Hhnr, 
iM  teke.     Now  you  cut  aee  »t  uace  tbst  the  dement  still  out  ii 
the  eradtta.     Pin  of  the  upital  stock  was  invested  in  gnndir- 
that  be  aold  on  eredit.    Credits  ue  in  the  form  of  blDs  re«eivaMiT^ 
cither  in  hie  eeft  or  in  the  book^     We  are  triiiig  to  &iui  wbal  , 
we  riwoM  tax.     By  law  «re  are  required  to  tax  the  aaetR  of  u.i 
eoqxMVtioil,  not  the  capital  Ftork;   90  ve  take  the  real  estate;  j 
m  take  the  petsonal  property ;   we  take  the  money,  and  U  y 
don't  take  the  eredits  we  don't  get  the  aaeets.    It  WDoU  be  or^  I 
with  an  imfividual  in  Ohio;   if  we  were  to  tax  loin  spun  hi. 
InAvidoal  aant>  a<t  ««  do.  we  would  ask  him  afaoot  Ibs  bnui"- 
hoUgooda;  wewould  askhJm  about  hie  meirhandiwB;  wewor 
■akloraaboat las  money;  butif  his  safe  iefollof  cnditi  aik<; 
we  not  permitted  to  uk  for  credits,  yon  see  he  m 
b*  ie|lWBM>ted  in  the  n»um.      So  that  before  any  f 
U  laade  vpon  that  subjert.  crystalUaed  as  it  may  be. 
avr  that  H  ii  imiMftaBt  thalthehiclMstconadecatioBlf 
ginn  to  the  sabjeet. 

Upon  one  other  subjed  I  wish  to  say  s  wrmi,  and  th-^: 
manner  of  the  vahiauoB  of  property.     W«  have  aa  MuilwK  > 
of  aaseaaon  elected  by  the  pcopWu    The  office  is  «■  eez 
in  Ohio  that  the  knrast  bum  in  the  whok  eonanunEy  r 
office  if  be  aska  lor  (L    The  statutes  reqem  that  rr^ 
ehiaen  shall  have  given  to  huB  in  the  noBthoI  May  >  -- 
inadeout  by  the  auditor  of  the  Steile  opon  which  he  .' 
y»  retan»  for  taxation,  and  lapoo  which  he  ia  to  ati>e  = 
davH  H  be  ha»  properly  that  his  pfoperty  is  prDperly  - 
ttfui  if  be  baa  not  any  i»op»^  for  it't**""   Ihac  he  - 
k,ve,iy  MMMttor  haa  hie  doty  aaaigaed  to  him  to  «ee  t 
*iiMmiif%  )»  Tetunied,  Umelf  to  fhiiiiiin*"'  thn  oath :  ~ 
«IhN»t  »«  should  h*«e  in  TVAsdo,  40.000  letHnC  ■«  ? 
**>i*iftf»;  ami  1  «■':!  .■ .  .       ■-  . :-.  ^er  ihe  law  ao'^    ■ 

^<'^^m  WMrt  i*  fj;  _      _  -be  I.'.'W  - 

N  w/^  cyftft  W8(«w(>r  whohas^ooeintooDeoutofSff^ir*^^^ 
•hrt/Wvi  U  ««  what  'rtiKht  to  be  rrtonwd.     Be  hatf^?- 
>4*m  w«^.      H»  bwt  gatmtd  or  he  hw  ashed  aw» 
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about  it  instead  of  doing  as  the  law  required  him  to  do  —  go 
into  a  citizen's  house  and  see  or  get  from  the  citizen  himself  a 
statement  of  it.  He  has  made  it  out  himself,  and  ten  chances  to 
one  he  has  sworn  to  it  himself  —  signed  the  man's  name. 
{Laughter.)  Now,  that  is  the  way  they  come  from  all  over  the 
State.  What  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  thing  of 
the  whole  is  to  aim  the  batteries  of  this  Association  at  the  man- 
ner of  getting  honest,  competent,  intelligent  assessors.  If  any 
man  has  any  conception  of  the  way  he  can  work  out  a  method 
of  getting  intelligent,  competent  assessors  in  a  democracy 
where  the  people  rule,  he  will  solve  a  problem  that  in  Ohio  we 
have  not  been  able  to  solve  in  a  hundred  years. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  (Ohio) :  Three  dollars  a  day  is  what  they 
get  now. 

Mr.  Brown  (Ohio) :  Yes,  the  best  of  them  get  that  now,  and 
they  are  employed  for  30  days. 

Mr.  Williams  (New  York) :  Would  not  the  difficulties  de- 
scribed by  the  gentleman  make  for  the  conclusion  that  the  tax 
on  personal  property  itself  is  all  wrong?  (HeoTy  hear.)  Be- 
cause it  is  impossible  of  enforcement,  and  because  it  induces 
trickery  and  perjury,  and  where  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced  it  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  bears  most  heavily  upon 
those  who  are  not  wise  enough  or  crafty  enough  or  skillful  enough 
to  protect  themselves,  and  most  lightly  upon  those  who  are 
skillful  in  evading  it. 

Mr.  Easterday  (Washington) :  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  the  fact  that  if  he  was  not  present 
last  night  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange  was  there,  and  he  sol- 
emnly assured  us  that  the  Grange,  Uke  Warwick  of  old,  made 
and  unmade  at  its  pleasure.  No  act  ever  became  a  law  with- 
out its  approval  (laughter),  and  any  disapproval  uttered  by  the 
Grange  meant  sure  defeat.  We  are  now  informed  that  grange 
land  is  assessed  once  in  ten  years,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
valuation  is  333^  per  cent. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  (Ohio) :   More  than  that. 

Mr.  Easterday  (Washington) :  More  than  that.  Is  there 
any  connection  between  this  land  valuation  and  the  makers 
and  unmakers  of  law?  (Laughter.)  You  are  in  a  serious 
position.     Laws  that  will  give  you  competent  assessors  can  be 
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drafted ;  laws  can  be  drafted  that  will  ^ve  you  equal  valuation ; 
and  I  would  suggest  that  we  as  a  body  wait  upon  this  State 
Orange  or  take  any  other  step  that  will  be  of  assistance  to 
Ohio.     (Laughter.) 

m 

[NoTB.    For  further  discussion  of  methods  of  real  estate  assessment^ 
see  the  latter  part  of  discussion  at  the  Fifth  Session,  pp.  828-326.] 


APPENDIX 

[Mr.  Robert  H.  Shields,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  State 
Tax  Commissioners  of  Michigan,  was  invited  to  address  the 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  "Railway  Taxation,"  but  was 
unable  to  accept  the  invitation,  because  of  the  press  of  other 
matters.  The  following  extracts,  from  an  address  by  Mr. 
Shields  before  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Social  Science,  Min- 
neapolis, December  6,  1907,  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Foote 
during  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  "Railway  Taxation," 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  of  sufficient  general  interest  to 
warrant  their  publication  in  this  volume.] 

"The  members  of  the  Board  of  State  Tax  Commissioners 
were,  in  1901,  made,  ex-ojfficio,  members  of  a  State  Board  of 
Assessors,  whose  duty  it  is  annually  to  make  an  assessment  at 
true  cash  value  of  all  property  having  a  situs  in  the  State,  such 
as  raiboad  companies,  express  companies,  sleeping  car  com- 
panies doing  business  within  the  State,  car  loaning  companies 
and  refrigerator  and  fast  freight  line  companies,  as  well  as  all 
other  corporations  owning,  leasing,  running  or  operating  over 
or  upon  the  hnes  of  any  railroad  in  the  State,  any  freight,  stock, 
refrigerator  or  any  other  cars,  not  being  exclusively  the 
property  of  a  railroad  company  paying  taxes  upon  its  rolling 
stock  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  creating  the  board. 

"Here  was  the  first  attempt  in  Michigan  to  apply  the  ad 
valorem  plan  in  the  assessment  of  railroad  property  and  that 
of  the  other  companies  mentioned,  as  formerly  the  railroads,  as 
well  as  the  other  companies  mentioned,  that  paid  any  taxes  at 
all,  paid  a  specific  tax  based  on  gross  receipts.  The  enactment 
of  this  law  followed  the  investigations  made  by  the  Board  of 
State  Tax  Commissioners  in  1899  and  1900.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  made  the  duty  of  this  board  to  investigate 
and  ascertain  the  true  cash  value  of  the  properties  of  corpora- 
tions paying  specific  taxes  and  the  rate  of  taxation  paid  on 

?63 
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such  valuations,  so  that  comparison  could  be  made  between  the 
properties  paying  taxes  under  the  specific  method  with  those 
paying  under  the  cMi  vo^rem  plan.  .  .  . 

"Correspondence  was  had  by  the  original  Tax  Commission 
with  nearly  every  other  State  in  the  Union  and  replies  received 
from  most  of  them.  Their  specific  methods  were  inquired  into, 
the  manner  in  which  valuations  were  made  and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  it  was  done.  It  may  be  said  that,  after  a 
careful  study  and  examination  of  the  plans  and  methods  pur- 
sued in  all  these  States,  and  considering  the  results  accom- 
plished, not  one  of  them  seemed  to  offer  a  fair  or  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  the  result  was  to  add  still  greater 
confusion  to  an  already  confused  situation. 

"One  of  the  theories  advanced  suggested  the  payment  of  a 
tax  based  upon  the  par  value  of  the  stock;  but  a  variation  of 
the  stock  from  3  to  300  per  cent,  as  investigation  showed  to  be 
the  case,  proved  that  this  theory  is  not  susceptible  of  any  meri- 
torious defense. 

''  Another  theory  proposed  to  find  the  actual  value  of  the  rail- 
roads from  the  value  of  the  stock  as  shown  upon  the  market,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  road  by  the  market 
value  of  the  stock  alone.  But  this  method  would  not  take  into 
consideration  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  road;  and  as 
few,  if  any,  railroads  are  without  an  indebtedness  of  this  kind, 
a  general  application  of  this  method  would  be  incorrect  and 
unfair. 

"  To  value  the  railroads  upon  the  market  quotations  of  both 
stocks  and  bonds  is  another  theory  that  claimed  many  sup- 
porters. But  as  far  as  applying  this  theory  to  all  roads  in 
Michigan  was  concerned  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  from 
the  fact  that  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  not  more  than  a  dozen 
railroads  were  quoted  in  the  market,  that  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  other  railroads  were  unknown  to  the  open  market,  and 
that  such  a  method  could  be  applied  only  to  the  few  quoted.  .  .  . 
When  we  further  consider  the  intricacy  and  uncertainty  of  the 
computation  of  stocks  and  bonds  values,  the  manipulation  by 
stockbrokers,  regardless  of  actual  value,  together  with  the  very 
many  conditions  that  affect  the  price  or  value  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  regardless  of  the  real  property  itself,  we  can  readily 
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appreciate  the  incompetency  and  unreliability  of  this  method 
to  place  a  correct  value  on  the  railroads  of  Michigan,  or,  indeed, 
on  those  of  any  other  State. 

"Still  another  theory  named  the  cost  of  construction,  as 
shown  by  the  general  balance  sheet  of  the  company,  as  the  best 
available  measure  of  the  value  of  railroads.  This  method, 
however,  had  few  supporters  outside  of  a  few  railroads  that 
would  be  distinctly  benefited  in  its  application,  and  it  received 
very  little  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

"  Another  theory  would  determine  the  value  of  the  railroads 
by  capitalization  of  the  net  income.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  method  and  there  would  be  more  if  the  actual 
net  earnings  could  be  determined  by  a  State  board,  which,  under 
the  present  system  of  accounting  by  the  railroads,  seems  well- 
nigh  impossible.  But  one  serious  objection  to  this  method  is 
that  it  assumes  a  net  surplus  at  all  times  and  never  a  deficit. 
The  practical  difficulty  then  would  be  that,  strictly  applied,  it 
would  result  in  wiping  property  which  has  no  net  income  off 
the  rolls  entirely,  which  is  hardly  in  harmony  with  the  general 
principles  underlying  the  scheme  of  taxation  in  Michigan. 

"  But  the  method  that  claims  the  greater  number  of  adherents 
in  Michigan  is  what  is  called  *The  inventory  method  supple- 
mented by  a  consideration  of  the  effective  earning  capacity  of 
the  roads.'  Probably  in  Michigan  this  is  better  known  as  the 
Cooley- Adams  method.  This  method  contemplates  a  complete 
inventory  of  all  the  physical  elements  of  the  road,  showing  the 
cost  of  reproduction  and  the  present  value,  supplemented  by 
a  capitalization  of  the  net  corporate  surplus  earnings.  This 
scheme  of  railroad  appraisal  received  its  first  application  in  1900 
in  Michigan,  its  execution  being  placed  by  the  Tax  Commission 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  dean  of 
the  Department  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and,  admittedly,  a  gentleman  of  great  engineering  skill  and 
ability.  In  his  appraisal  of  the  so-called  physical  or  tangible 
elements  of  the  Michigan  railroads  Mr.  Cooley  proceeded  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  a  new  road  were  projected  in  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  present  road,  and  computed  the  cost  of  building 
and  equipping  the  road  to  the  extent  already  existing,  every- 
thing being  new,  and  then,  allowing  for  depreciation  where 
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deemed  necessary  and  proper,  fixed  other  values  representing 
the  actual  or  present  condition  of  those  elements  subject  to 
change  with  time.  .  .  . 

''But  this  was  an  appraisal  of  the  physical  elements  of  the 
railroads  and  did  not  presume  to  represent  their  actual  or  cash 
value.  It  is  said  that  in  many  of  the  railroads  there  existed 
non-physical  or  intangible  or  franchise  elements,  possessing 
a  value  beyond  that  found  in  the  appraisal  of  the  physical 
properties.  Mr.  Cooley's  part  of  the  work  being  completed,  the 
rest  of  the  work  embraced  in  this  general  plan  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  statistician  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  And  no  one  more  familiar 
with  the  work  at  hand,  nor  better  fitted  by  education  and  expe- 
rience to  cope  with  this  subject,  could  have  been  chosen.  .  .  . 

"  The  following  illustration  will  show  the  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Cooley- Adams  theory,  or  plan,  or  the  'inventory 
method,  supplemented  by  capitalization  of  corporate  surplus 
earnings': 

"Professor  Adams  found  from  the  average  gross 
earnings  of  the  Michigan  Central  system  for  the 
year  1898  to  1902,  inclusive,  that  the  average 
net  earnings  amount  to $3,620,377 

"  The  Michigan  proportion,  based  on  track  mileage 
was 2,503,345 

"  Mr.  Cooley  had  appraised  the  physical  elements 
at 45,438,599 

"Professor  Adams  allowed  an  annuity  of  3i  per 
cent  on  the  physical  elements,  or 1,590,351 

"  He  then  deducted  this  amount  from  the  total  net 
earnings,  leaving  a  remainder  of 912,994 

"This  amount  was  then  capitalized  at  5  per  cent 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  non-physical  ele- 
ments, which  amounted  to 18,259,880 

"To  this  amount  was  added  the  value  of  the 
physical  elements  appraised  by  Mr.  Cooley  at  .       45,438,599 

"  And  the  total  value  of  the  road  in  question  was 
fixed  at 63,698,479 
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''It  is  very  patent  that  in  the  application  of  this  unique 
method  of  appraising  railroad  property  everything  depends 
upon  the  percentage  adopted.    For  instance,  if  an  annuity  of 

4  J  per  cent  had  been  allowed  instead  of  3i  per  cent  on  the 
physical  properties  and  the  surplus  corporate  earnings  capital- 
ized at  6  per  cent  instead  of  5  per  cent,  which  would  appear 
just  as  equitable,  the  value  of  the  road  would  be  $53,070,000. 
Or,  if  the  inventory  part  of  this  theory  be  disregarded  entirely, 
and  the  net  earnings  be  capitaUzed  at  6  per  cent,  the  result 
would  show  a  valuation  of  the  Michigan  Central  system  in 
Michigan  of  $41,722,416.     Or  capitalizing  the  net  earnings  at 

5  per  cent,  the  value  would  be  $50,066,700. 

"  Plausible  as  it  may  appear,  this  ingenious  method  does  not 
entirely  fill  the  requirements  of  the  case  at  hand,  at  least  not 
as  it  was  applied  in  Michigan.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be 
observed  that  at  any  stage  of  the  process  a  deficit  might  be 
discovered,  and  where  such  was  actually  the  case,  the  physical 
value  as  found  by  Mr.  Cooley  was  taken  and  regarded  as  the 
value  of  the  property.  The  rule,  apparently,  does  not  work 
both  ways.  Now,  as  a  general  principle:  If  the  amount  as 
shown  by  the  physical  appraisal  of  a  railroad  property  which 
earns  more  than  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  does  not  represent 
its  actual  cash  value,  neither  does  the  physical  appraisal  of 
a  railroad  property  which  does  not  earn  a  fair  percentage  of 
profit  represent  its  actual  cash  value.  And  in  this  connection 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  in  the  Cooley-Adams  ap- 
praisal of  Michigan  railroads  a  non-physical  value  was  placed  on 
only  twenty-six  of  the  123  railroads  appraised,  and  the  physical 
appraisal  made  by  Mr.  Cooley  was  adopted  as  the  actual  cash 
value  of  the  other  ninety-seven  roads.  ... 

"  An  analysis  of  this  theory,  therefore,  discloses  the  fact  that 
in  reality  two  distinct  methods  are  employed  in  valuing  the 
same  class  of  property.  The  method  employed  in  valuing  those 
ninety-seven  railroads  that  did  not  earn  a  profit  or,  at  least,  that 
did  not  earn  more  than  a  fair  profit,  is  the  inventory  plan  pure 
and  simple  whereby  the  value  was  determined  by  an  inventory 
of  the  physical  elements  only.  While  in  the  valuation  of  those 
twenty-six  railroads  earning  more  than  a  fair  profit  the  capi- 
talization of  a  portion  of  the  net  earnings  followed  by  a  further 
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capitalization  of  the  surplus  net  earnings  is  the  method  em- 
ployed. This  latter  method,  regardless  of  its  mysterious 
appellation,  is  a  tax  based  upon  the  net  income.  Here,  then, 
we  have  two  different  methods  or  standards  of  valuation  em- 
ployed in  valuing  the  same  class  of  property,  which  is  hardly  in 
harmony  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  State.  .  .  . 

'^  The  pendulum  of  unequal  taxation  in  Michigan,  as  far  as  the 
railroads  are  now  concerned,  has  already  pretty  nearly  swung 
the  return  limit,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  this  theory  in  assess- 
ing Michigan  railroads,  considering  the  methods  employed  in 
assessing  other  property,  would  not  only  not  be  a  square  deal, 
but  would  mean  nothing  more  nor  less  than  confiscation. 
The  results  obtained  by  this  plan,  however,  are  generally  used 
for  comparison  to  discredit  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of 
Assessors. 

"  In  determining  the  amount  of  tax  which  shall  be  imposed 
upon  corporate  property,  the  question  of  method  must  always 
be  subordinate  to  the  other  question  of  the  equity  of  the  result 
which  follows  it;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  preference 
should  always  be  given  to  the  most  simple  and  effective 
method.  .  .  . 

"But  it  may  be  remarked  that  if,  perchance,  the  Michigan 
railroads  are  now  paying  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  State 
burdens,  they  may  derive  some  consolation  by  regarding  the 
excess  as  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  Golden  Rule  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  past.  .  .  . 

"For  many  years  railroad  influence  controlled  the  politics 
of  the  State,  and  railroad  property  did  not  pay  its  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  taxes.  But  this  condition  no  longer  prevails.  .  .  . 
To-day,  in  Michigan,  railroad  corporations  have  no  rights  that 
politicians  are  bound  to  respect.  As  to  'equal  taxation,' 
which  was  Mr.  Pingree's  slogan,  we  are  getting  as  far  away 
from  it  as  when  he  first  sounded  the  alarm. 

"The  Tax  Commission  on  the  one  hand  has  been  virtually 
stripped  of  its  power  to  regulate  the  assessment  of  general 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  theoretical  experts  have  been 
employed,  at  great  expense  to  the  State,  who,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  theories  regardless  of  the  equities,  have  placed 
the  highest  possible  valuations  upon  the  railroads,  and  the 
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State  Board  of  Assessors  are  asked  to  levy  against  these  valua- 
tions the  'average  rate'  of  taxation  levied  upon  all  the  other 
property,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  well  known  to  all  outside 
of  the  asylums,  that  the  real  estate  of  the  State  is  not  assessed 
at  more  than  two  thirds  its  cash  value  and  that  not  25  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  personal  property  finds  a  place  on  the  assess- 
ment rolls,  resulting  in  an  'average  rate'  far  in  excess  of  what 
it  ought  to  be. 

"  An  official  whose  desire  is  to  be  fair  ought  to  hesitate  before 
adopting  these  theoretical  valuations  as  the  'true  cash  value' 
of  the  railroads  and  applying  to  them  the  'average  rate'  so 
obtained." 
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BUSINESS   ASSESSMENTS   AS   A  SUBSTITUTE   FOR 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  TAX 

By  James  C.  Forman 
Assessment  Commissioner^  Toronto^  Ont. 

Prior  to  the  operation  of  the  Assessment  Act  of  1904,  which 
came  into  force  January  1,  1905,  and  in  which  is  provided  the 
Business  Assessment,  grave  and  general  dissatisfaction  existed 
with  the  Personal  Property  Tax  as  levied  and  leviable  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Assessment  Act. 

On  the  one  hand  owners  of  real  estate  contended  that  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  were  not  assessed  sufficiently 
high  on  their  personalty  and  consequently  did  not  pay  their 
fair  share  of  taxation.  Single  taxers  urged  its  abolition  because 
of  its  being  a  tax  upon  industry.  The  mercantile  community 
opposed  it,  particularly  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
merchants,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unfair,  inquisitorial, 
inequitable  and  unjust.  In  lieu  of  this  assessment  on  personal 
property  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  a  business  tax,  which  was 
provided  for  in  ?he  act,  and  which  represented  as  a  maximum 
annual  tax  7J  per  cent  on  an  amount  representing  7  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  property  so  occupied.  This, 
after  much  consideration,  was  not  adopted,  as  not  being  suffi- 
ciently applicable  to  meet  taxation  requirements.  The  agita- 
tion against  the  personalty  tax,  however,  continued,  and  finally 
resulted  in  the  Ontario  government  appointing  a  Commission, 
which  it  did  September  10,  1900,  "to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  law  then  in  force  relating  to  the  different  classes  of 
property  for  the  purpose  of  municipal  taxation,"  one  of  such 
classes  being  "the  most  equitable  method  of  assessing  stocks 
and  other  property  of  mercantile  firms  and  corporations." 

Before  following  out  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission, a  brief  reference  to  the  act  then  in  force,  what  con- 
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stituted  personal  property,  and  how  assessable,  will  perhaps  be 
in  order. 

First,  then,  generally  speaking,  wealth  was  supposed  to  be 
the  basis  of  taxation,  and  the  assessor  for  his  authority  had 
before  him  Section  28,  which  read  "  real  and  personal  property 
shall  be  estimated  at  their  actual  cash  value  as  they  would  be 
appraised  in  payment  of  a  just  debt  from  a  solvent  debtor." 

Personal  estate  and  personal  property  were  defined,  and 
included  *'  all  goods,  chattels,  interest  on  mortgages,  dividends 
from  bank  stock,  dividends  on  shares  of  stocks  of  other  incor- 
porated companies,  money,  notes,  accounts  and  debts  at  their 
actual  value,  income  and  all  other  property  except  land  and  real 
estate,  and  except  property  herein  expressly  exempted." 

The  main  exemptions  were : 

(Subsection  20.)  "  So  much  of  the  personal  property  of  any 
person  as  is  equal  to  the  just  debts  owed  by  him  on  account  of 
such  property." 

The  personal  property  of  a  bank,  under  Section  39,  was  ex- 
empt from  assessment.  Household  effects  of  whatever  kind, 
books  and  wearing  apparel,  were  exempt.  The  shares  of  any 
incorporated  or  chartered  bank  were  also  added  to  the  exemp- 
tions, as  well  as  any  municipal,  provincial  or  Dominion  deben- 
tures. 

While  these  exemptions  were  made  clear  and  personal  prop- 
erty defined  for  assessment  purposes,  the  machinery  provided 
to  enforce  correct  returns  was  quite  ineffective.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  party  assessed  to  give  all  necessary  information  to  the 
assessor,  and,  if  required,  to  deliver  a  statement  in  writing  con- 
taining all  the  particulars;  failure  to  deliver  the  statement,  on 
complaint  of  the  assessor  and  upon  conviction  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  called  for  a  fine  of  $20.  No  oath  or  statutory 
declaration  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  was  required. 
If  the  statement  received  was  found  to  be  false,  and  knowingly 
so,  the  fine  was  increased  to  $50.  (No  one  was  ever  fined.) 
No  time  was  fixed  when  the  statement  was  to  be  delivered  to 
the  assessor,  nor  other  penalty  than  the  fine  named  for  the  non- 
return of  the  statement;  in  brief,  the  sections  providing  for 
these  returns  were  of  so  Uttle  value  that  they  were  seldom 
employed. 
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It  is  .true  that  "  Income  Schedules/'  which  set  forth  the 
property  liable  to  assessment,  were  largely  used  and  were  of 
considerable  assistance  to  the  assessor,  but  in  the  main  were 
considered  as  unsatisfactory. 

It  would  be  perhaps  taking  up  valuable  time  to  go  into 
details,  except  in  a  brief  way,  in  order  to  show  the  methods  of 
the  assessor  in  arriving  at  an  assessment  on  personal  property. 
If,  for  instance,  he  possessed  a  close  knowledge  of  the  Assess- 
ment Act,  he  would  endeavor  to  secure  a  statement  of  the  assets 
and  liabiUties  of  the  merchant,  and  if  allowed  to  examine  such 
statement,  would  carefully  scrutinize  the  various  items,  particu- 
larly that  of  "liabilities,"  in  order  to  see  that  no  other  than 
just  debts  due  on  account  of  the  personalty  were  being  deducted, 
and  did  not  include  debts  due  on  real  estate,  which,  under  the 
act,  could  not  properly  be  deducted.  He  would  also  note  if 
the  merchant  was  indebted  on  account  of  such  goods  to  any  one 
residing  in  the  municipality;  such  amount,  while  not  ratable 
against  by  the  merchant,  remained  assessable  against  such 
resident  person  either  as  ''notes"  or  debts,  at  their  actual  value. 

The  merchant,  however,  could  and  frequently  did  refuse  to 
the  assessor  the  submission  of  the  statement  of  assets  and  lia- 
bilities; in  such  case  the  assessor  would  do  the  best  he  could 
and  would  put  down  an  amount  comparable,  perhaps,  with 
other  merchants'  assessment.  At  the  best  it  could  only  be  a 
guess,  and  so  long  as  it  was  low  enough  no  appeal  was  made. 

If,  in  assessing  the  larger  concerns,  he  reached  within  one 
fifth  or  one  sixth  of  the  actual  value,  he  was  doing  pretty  well. 
Merchants  argued  with  the  assessors,  if  the  latter  sought  to 
increase  their  assessment,  that  they  were  already  assessed 
high  enough,  especially  as  "  A,"  one  of  their  competitors,  who 
carried  a  larger  stock,  was  only  assessed  on  an  amount  rated 
no  higher  than  they  were.  Then,  again,  many  of  the  older  firms 
had  been  for  years  rated  on  the  same  and  practically  a  fixed 
assessment,  which  made  it  the  more  difficult  for  the  ordinary  as- 
sessor to  change.  Complaints  were  made  that  to  increase  their 
ratings  would  mean  driving  them  out  of  business.  References 
were  also  made  to  the  existing  system  of  assessment  in  Montreal, 
which  was  claimed  to  be  favorable  to  their  chief  competitors, 
viz.  the  business  tax. 
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And  BO  It  went:  ori,  the  merchant  knowing  that  he  was  greatly 
underrated  and  wondering  what  the  next  assessor  #ould  do, 
and  if  he  would  double  pr  treble  ot  quadruple  his  assessment; 
and  with  this  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many  they  were  ready  for 
such  a  change  as  would  remove  this  doubt  and  place  them  in  a 
position  to  know,  as  absolutely  as  possible,  what  their  taxable 
quantity  would  be,  and  outside  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  the 
assessor.  '  ,   ^ 

So  it  was  that  the  Commission  was  appointed  to  look  into 
these  matters.  Their  first  meeting  was  held  No¥.  13,  1900. 
Public  notice  was  given  of  these  sittings.  They  were  largely 
attended  by  representative  bodies,  such  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
from  Toronto,  London  and  Hamilton,  the  Retailers'  Association, 
the  Single  Tax  Association,  and  by  merchants,  manufacturers, 
managers  of  insurance  and  loan  comp^es,  owners  of  real  estate 
and  others.  Anomalies  and  inequalities  in  taxation  were  pointed 
out  and  much  valuable  information  was  given. 

The  experience  of  American  cities  regarding  the  assessment 
of  personal  property  and  reports  from  American  bodies  on  the 
same  subject  were  submitted,  all  with  the  same  argument,  viz. 
that  it  was  impossible  to  equitably  assess  personal  property. 
This  was  abundantly  made  clear  to  the  Commission,  as  was  the 
impossibility  and  the  foolishness  of  attempting  to  assess  such 
items  of  personalty  as  money,  notes,  income,  interest  on  mort- 
gage, etc.,  —  quite  true  some  of  it  found  its  way  into  the  assess- 
ment rolls,  but  only  enough  to  prove  how  futile  were  the  efforts 
of  the  assessors  in  their  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  law.  With- 
out the  assistance  of  the  bank  how  was  the  large  bulk  of 
''money"  to  be  assessed;  without  a  large  staff  to  continuously 
examine  the" records  of  the  registry  office  for  "interest  on  mort- 
gage,"  how  was  this  to  be  arrived  at;  and  without  the  powers 
now  given  under  the  present  act,  it  were  idle  to  even  hope  to 
reasonably  rate  those  liable  to  assessment  on  "income."  To 
borrow  a  quotation  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  G.  Shearman, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  N*atural  Taxation,  as  contained  in  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Single  Tax  Association  of  To- 
ronto, and  presented  to  the  Ontario  Assessment  Commission, 
1900, "  if  anything  in  human  experience  as  applied  to  methods 
of  taxation  is  settled,  it  certainly  is  the  fact  that  taxation  upon 
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persona!  property  never  can  be  made  a  success.  Taxes  can  be 
raised  from  personal  property,  no  doubt,  for  large  sums  are  thus 
raised,  but  that  they  cannot  be  levied  with  any  reasonable 
approach  to  accuracy  or  equality  is  demonstrated  not  only  by 
conclusive  reasoning,  but  by  the  more  conclusive  fact  that  they 
never  have  been  thus  levied." 

The  Ontario  Assessment  Commission,  after  closely  delving 
into  these  matters  and  receiving  evidence  from  every  side, 
presented  their  first  voluminous  report  Jan.  30,  1901,  followed 
by  one  some  time  later. 

These  reports  were  handed  to  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  Ontario  government,  and  after  much  labor  and  con- 
sideration of  assessment  statistics  obtained  from  seventy-two 
municipalities  in  Ontario,  including  cities,  towns,  villages  and 
townships,  the  present  Assessment  Act  was  brought  forth. 
Many  changes  were  made  and  great  assistance  was  given  to  the 
assessor  in  the  machinery  provided  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
act,  especially  that  relating  to  income.  The  most  important 
change  was  the  abolition  of  personal  property  assessment,  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  what  is  termed 

"Business    Assessment"  , 

This  was  a  change  radical  in  its  nature  and  final  in  its  result. 
For  instance,  a  retail  merchant  is  assessed  for  the  premises  oc- 
cupied by  him  in  his  business  at,  say,  $8000.  His  business 
assessment  (where  the  population  is  over  50,000)  is  25  per  cent 
of  the  said  assessed  value,  or  $2000.  His  personal  taxes, 
therefore,  are  levied  on  this  $2000;  he  can,  if  he  wishes,  as- 
certain this  himself  by  referring  to  the  assessment  roll,  should 
he  purpose  occupying  some  store,  and  thus  place  himself  in  a 
position  to  know  the  taxes  chargeable  against  hia  business, 
subject,  of  course,  to  any  future  increase  in  realty.  He 
is  not  concerned  at  the  approach  of  the  assessor,  he  is  not 
called  upon  to  submit  a  statement  of  his  assets  and  UabiUties, 
nor  is  he  asked  any  question  whatever  regarding  the  particulars 
of  his  business.  The  assessor  simply  enters  his  name  in  the  roll 
and  rates  him  as  a  retailer,  after  which  his  business  assessment 
becomes  automatically   fixed.     The  same  method  apphes  to 
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the  distiller,  the  brewer,  the  wholesaler,  the  manufacturer,  the 
departmental  store,  the  coal  and  wood  dealer,  the  lithographer, 
the  printer  or  publisher,  in  fact  all  engaged  in  business  pursuits, 
their  ratings  varying  from  150  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  real  property  occupied  or  used  for  such 
business,  and  no  one  engaged  in  business  shall  pay  taxes  on  a 
less  amount  than  $100.  This  business  assessment  is  favorable, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  easy  of  application,  and  the  delving  by  the 
assessor  into  the  affairs  of  every  one  doing  business  is  entirely 
avoided.  It  is,  however,  not  claimed  that  the  new  system  is 
equitable  from  a  basis  of  wealth;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be,  for  the 
reason  that  a  percentage  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  is 
taken  as  the  business  assessment  in  lieu  of  the  value  of  personal 
property.  Large  capital  is  employed  in  small  premises,  and 
vice  versa,  but  it  has  this  effect,  that  no  one  escapes,  and  all 
contribute  more  or  less  to  the  burden  of  taxation.  If  a  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  former  assessment  of  personalty,  there 
will  be  found  less  inequalities  than  will  be  shown  under  the  old 
method.  No  one  ever  contended  that  personal  property  was 
or  could  be  successfully  assessed ;  much  of  it  could  not  be  seen. 
Debts  due  on  account  of  personalty  were  to  be  deducted,  and 
the  statement  is  ventured  that  not  one  tenth  of  the  personal 
property  liable  to  assessment  was  assessed.  The  assessor  could 
not  cope  with  the  artifices  employed,  and  besides,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  very  imperfect  machinery  was  provided  under  the 
act  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  business  men  as  a  whole  have  welcomed  the  change  in 
the  Assessment  Act;  they  now  know  that  the  assessor  cannot 
go  beyond  the  rating  fixed  by  the  act.  Formerly,  because  of 
their  under-assessments,  which  had  been  handed  down  as  heir- 
looms to  succeeding  assessors,  they  could  not  say  where  the 
assessment  was  to  stop,  as  they  were  liable  to  an  increase  year 
after  year,  so  long  as  the  amount  assessed  did  not  exceed  the 
actual  assets  of  the  business;  all  this  depending  upon  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  assessor.  This  is  now  done  away  with,  and  as 
"new  brooms  sweep  clean,"  it  is  now  proven  that  the  business 
assessment  shows  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  attempt  for  the 
past  thirty  or  forty  years  to  assess  personal  property  as  defined 
under  the  former  act. 
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Income 


The  change  here  is  great,  and  as  a  revenue  producer  is  far 
ahead  of  any  legislation  heretofore  granted  sanctioning  the  as- 
sessment of  income.  If  we  read  Subsection  19  of  Section  5 
(which  contains  the  exemption  clauses),  we  find: 

First,  the  annual  income  derived  from  personal  earnings  or 
from  any  pension,  gratuity  or  retiring  allowance,  in  respect  of 
personal  services,  in  a  city  or  town  having  a  population  of  over 
10,000,  is  exempt  to  the  extent  of  SIOOO,  and  is  assessable  at  the 
place  where  he  is  a  resident  thereof;  and  where  he  is  not  a  house- 
holder, according  to  the  assessment  roll,  the  exemption  is  $600. 

Second,  there  is  no  exemption  as  to  income  received  or  de- 
rived from  other  than  personal  earnings,  therefore  such  class 
of  income  is  assessable  on  the  full  amount  except  where  the 
gross  income  does  not  exceed  $300,  as  under  Subsection  8  of 
Section  2,  "income"  is  defined  (in  part)  "and  shall  include  the 
interest,  dividends  or  profits,  directly  or  indirectly  received  from 
money  at  interest  upon  any  security,  or  without  security,  or 
from  stocks,  or  from  any  investment,  and  also  profit,  or  gain 
from  any  other  source  whatever." 

The  result  of  this  subsection  is  that  every  resident  of  every 
municipality  in  Ontario  in  receipt  of  income  from  other  than 
personal  earnings  is  Uable  to  assessment  in  respect  of  such  in- 
come; thus  the  dividends  from  all  financial  corporations,  such 
as  banks,  insurance  and  loan  and  trust  companies,  are  assessable, 
and  these  companies  are  required  by  the  act  to  make  and  do 
make  an  annual  return  of  such  dividends. 

A  reference  is  now  made  to  the  legal  and  medical  professions, 
the  dentist,  the  civil  or  electric  engineer,  surveyors,  architects, 
agents  and  others;  all  these  are  subject  in  the  first  place  to 
business  assessment  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  business, 
and  in  addition,  if  the  income  is  beyond  the  amount  of  the 
business  assessment,  then  such  excess  is  liable  to  assessment, 
subject  to  the  statutory  income  exemptions.  Thus,  no  pro- 
fessional man  escapes  taxation,  and  no  less  an  amount  than 
$100  shall  constitute  a  business  assessment. 

The  strictest  endeavor  has  been  made  to  omit  no  class  of 
income  properly  liable  to  assessment.     In  Section  11,  Subsec* 
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tion  "  A,"  every  person  not  liable  to  business  assessment  shall 
be  assessed  and  taxed  in  respect  of  income,  —  so  that  it  at 
present  appears  no  one  can  escape.  While  this  is  just,  and  all 
are  made  Uable  to  assessment,  the  mere  fact  of  being  liable  would 
not  help  so  very  much  if  machinery  were  not  given  the  assessor 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  so  Sections  16  to  21, 
some  new  and  others  amended,  as  compared  with  the  old  act, 
have  been  inserted.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  employers 
are  to  give  or  furnish  to  the  assessor  the  names,  places  of 
residence,  and  wages,  salary  or  other  remuneration  of  their 
employees.  Section  19  requires  corporations  to  furnish  the 
assessor  with  a  list  of  the  resident  shareholders  of  the  munici- 
paUty  requiring  the  same.  Then  comes  Section  21,  which  pro- 
vides a  penalty  of  $100  and  an  additional  penalty  of  $10  for 
each  day  during  default.  The  act,  therefore,  as  far  as  touched 
upon,  is  not  only  workable,  but  a  vast  improvement. 

A  question  naturally  arising  would  be  "Why  rate  some  25 
per  cent,  some  50  per  cent,  some  60  per  cent,  and  so  on  up  to 
150  per  cent?" 

The  answer  is  that  in  framing  the  act  and  considering  its 
effect  on  the  different  municipalities  throughout  Ontario  as  a 
means  of  providing  taxes,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  its 
operation  should  provide  at  least  as  much  taxes  as  were  collect- 
ible under  the  old  act.  To  prove  this  statistics  from  seventy-two 
municipalities  in  Ontario,  showing  the  total  assessment  of  their 
real  and  personal  property  and  income,  were  collected,  and  state- 
ments were  obtained  also  of  the  amount  of  taxes  collectible 
from  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler  and 
others,  and  the  assessed  value  of  their  real  property,  so  that  by 
applying  the  present  ratings  it  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  no  loss  in  taxation  to  any  of  these  places  would  result. 

There  are  also  other  reasons  for  this  discrimination  in  the 
ratings,  particularly  perhaps  in  Toronto.  Take  the  lowest,  25 
per  cent,  as  applied  to  retail  merchants.  Necessarily  they  are 
found  on  our  leading  thoroughfares,  and  in  the  more  congested 
parts  of  the  city  where  land  values  are  at  the  highest,  and  rents 
are  at  the  highest.  Many  here  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mod- 
erate frontage  and  rely  for  their  profits  on  the  frequent  turn-over. 
Many  of  these  premises  are  rented  under  leases  which  call  for 
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the  payment  of  all  municipal  taxes,  including  local  improvement 
rates.  Land  values  here  are  and  have  been  of  rapid  increase, 
and  each  $100  or  $200  per  foot  increase  means  an  additional 
$25  or  $50  per  foot  on  the  business  assessment,  this  being  the 
result  of  the  business  assessment  as  applied  to  retail  merchants, 
and,  of  course,  appUes  throughout  the  city  wherever  land  in- 
creases have  been  made  and  business  carried  on. 

In  the  case  of  the  wholesale  merchant,  land  values  do  not 
reach  the  figure  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  retailer,  and  are 
more  normal  in  value.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  occupy 
the  congested  districts.  He  has  very  large  capital  invested, 
and  his  rating  of  75  per  cent  on  the  value  of  his  premises  will 
as  a  rule  be  favorable  to  him  as  compared  with  taxes  leviable 
on  personal  property. 

The  rating  of  a  manufacturer  is  60  per  cent.  Gtenerally  speak- 
ing he  has  large  capital  invested  in  machinery  and  plant  which 
are  exempt  from  assessment.  His  premises  do  not  demand 
anything  in  the  way  of  special  architecture,  hence  his  premises 
are  economically  constructed,  but  on  the  lines  of  solidity.  In 
some  branches  of  manufacture  the  buildings  are  even  lightly 
constructed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  centrally  situated, 
so  his  land  is  lower  in  value. 

Such  reasons  were  considered  in  fixing  the  different  ratings. 
That  they  may  be  disturbed  remains  to  be  seen.  Experience 
will  point  out  the  weaknesses.  It  may  be  that  time  and  public 
opinion  will  exert  their  influence  in  fixing  a  flat  rate,  or  it  may 
be  that  the  business  assessment  by  slow  gradations  will  entirely 
disappear,  leaving  the  real  estate  to  bear  the  burden. 

As  a  substitute  for  personal  property  the  business  assessment 
is  so  far  in  advance  of  the  former  system  that  the  assessment  of 
personal  property  as  such  will  in  my  opinion  never  be  revived. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion,  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  consequent  increase  in  population 
and  enhanced  value  of  real  estate,  that  there  should  be  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  personal  wealth  of  the  citizens. 
This  being  the  case,  the  assessment  on  personal  property,  in- 
cluding income,  should  show  a  proportionate  increase.  If  the 
above  conclusion  be  correct,  a  comparison  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty assessment  with  the  realty  assessments,  as  shown  by  the 
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returns  of  the  assessors  in  Toronto  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
indicat«B  that  the  effort  to  assess  personal  property  did  not 
result  in  a  proper  assessment.  A  comparison  of  business  as- 
sesament  (together  with  income)  with  the  realty  assessment 
shows  such  assessments  are  consistent  with  the  enhanced  values 
of  the  realty,  and  we  must  conclude  that  the  new  method  is 
preferable  to  the  old. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my  point  I  have  appended 
figures  showing  the  assessment  of  this  city  for  the  years  1878, 
1883  and  1888  (periods  before  the  "boom"  of  1889),  and  from 
the  year  1900  (the  lowest  point  of  land  assessment  following 
the  "boom")  to  the  year  1909,  the  assessment  just  completed. 
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For  the  years  1878,  1883  and  1888,  and  1900  to  1905,  per- 
sonal property  and  income  are  added  together,  while  for  the 
years  1906  to  1909  business  assessment  and  income  are  com- 
bined. 

A  scrutiny  of  these  figures  shows  that  in  1878  the  assessment 
of  personal  property  and  income  was  22^%  of  the  realty 
assessment;  for  1883,  21^%;  1888,  16^%;  1900,  lli^%; 
while  for  the  years  1901  to  1905  the  percentage  varied  from 
12^^  %  to  13^^  %,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  succeed- 
ing year  showed  an  increase  in  population  and  realty  assess- 
ment. 

The  figures  based  on  business  assessment  and  income  (1906 
to  1909)  show  the  percentages  to  range  from  19^  %  to  19yV  % 
of  the  realty  assessment,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  realty 
in  that  period  of  over  $55,000,000. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  add  that  I  have  received  from  many 
of  our  wholesalers,  manufacturers  and  others,  and  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Retailers'  Association,  who  is  keenly  alive  to 
all  that  affects  the  Association,  an  almost  unqualified  statement 
of  their  preference  for,  I  do  not  say  of  entire  satisfaction  with, 
the  Business  Assessment  as  a  substitute  for  Personal  Property. 


TAXATION  SYSTEMS  OF  NORTHWEST  CANADA 

By  Theodore  A.  Hunt 
City  Solicitor,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

On  account  of  the  late  notice  of  the  desire  of  the  Executive 
of  the  National  Tax  Association  received  by  me  that  they 
desired  a  paper  on  Tax  Systems  in  Northwest  Canada,  I  will 
not  be  able  to  deal  with  the  subject  to  any  extent  outside  of 
Winnipeg  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

The  revenues  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg  are  principally  derived 
from 

(1)  Taxation  on  real  property; 

(2)  Business  tax  ; 

(3)  Licenses;  and 

(4)  Franchises  to  a  limited  extent. 

(1)   Real  estate  is  assessed  at  what  is  considered  its  actual 

value,  that  is,  at  forced  sale ;  not  what  it  might  be  sold  for  at 

long  payment,  but  what  it  would  in  all  probability  bring  if 

forced  to  sale  at  short  notice,  or  perhaps  more  clearly,  what  a 

trustee  or  guardian  would  pass  it  over  for  from  one  person  to 

another  in  settling  an  estate.     It  is  not  an  inflated  value,  nor  is 

it  a  depressed  value,  but  a  good  solid  value.     According  to  our 

present  system,  machinery  is  not  assessable.     It  is  not  assessable 

as  real  estate  nor  is  it  assessable  for  business  tax.     Machinery 

is  not  especially  exempt,  but  it  does  not  come  within  those 

classes   of  things    which  the    city  is    authorized  to    assess. 

Buildings  are  assessed  separately  from  the  land,    and  both 

vacant  land  and  land  improved  by  the  erection  of  buildings 

thereon    are  assessed  at  the  same  ratio.     The  duty  devolves 

upon  the  Assessment  Commissioner  to  make  the  assessments, 

and  if  any  person  is  aggrieved,  he  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 

Court  of  Revision,  which  consists  of  a  Committee  of  the  Council, 
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formerly  the  Finance  Committee,  but  now  the  Board  of  Control. 
Judging  by  the  fewness  of  appeals,  one  would  say  that  the 
present  system  of  taxation  of  real  estate  is  fairly  satisfactory 
to  the  taxpayer.  So  far  as  the  buildings  are  concerned,  they 
are  assessed  not  quite  up  to  their  value ;  but  there  is  no  provision 
that  they  shall  be  assessed  at  anything  less  than  their  value, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  statutes  in  the  western  provinces,  where 
the  assessments  of  buildings  is  limited  to  60  per  cent  of  their 
value.  In  some  of  the  towns  in  the  Province,  the  council 
undertook  to  instruct  the  assessor  to  assess  the  buildings 
at  50  per  cent  of  their  value,  but  the  judge  of  the  County  Court, 
to  whom  any  person  has  a  right  to  appeal  if  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Revision,  has  ruled  that 
such  an  assessment  is  improper  and  Ulegal.  The  act  provides 
that  buildings  shall  be  assessed  at  their  actual  value,  and  the 
Assessment  Commissioner  calculates  what  the  buildings  would 
sell  for  in  a  reasonably  quick  sale,  and  that  is  the  value  he  puts 
upon  the  building.  The  result  is  that  the  valuation  of  the 
building  is  conservative.  The  realty  assessment  of  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  is  about  90  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  and  the  business 
tax  constitutes  about  10  per  cent,  roughly  speaking. 

(2)  Business  Tax.  —  The  business  tax  was  introduced  in 
1893  to  take  the  place  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  personal 
property  assessment,  and  personal  property  assessment  was 
entirely  done  away  with  by  the  substitution  of  the  business 
tax.  One  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  tax  is  measurement; 
and  it  is  a  system,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  Canada,  entirely 
confined  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg  up  to  about  three  or  four  years 
ago.  It  arose  out  of  the  contentions  between  retail  and  whole- 
sale taxpayers,  and  was  a  sort  of  a  compromise.  The  feature 
of  measurement  was  introduced  in  order  that  wholesale  mer- 
chants would  be  compelled  to  pay  a  greater  percentage  on  the 
rental  value  than  the  retailers  or  others.  Space  measurement, 
if  divested  of  its  legal  phraseology,  means  three  cents  a  square 
foot,  or  a  tax  of  three  cents  a  square  foot,  presuming  that 
the  rate  will  be  struck  at  two  cents.  The  effect  of  this, 
according  to  the  Assessment  Commissioner,  is  to  cause  the 
wholesale  merchants  to  pay  on  an  average  somewhere  about 
15  per    cent  of  their  rental  values,  whereas  the  basis  is  10 
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per  cent  against  everybody  else  excepting  retailers.  This 
system  was  enforced  from  1893  to  1906,  when  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  procured  legislation  adopting  rental  values  as  the 
basis  of  assessment.  In  the  opinion  of  our  Assessment  Com- 
missioner, for  small  towns,  the  system  of  floor  space  measure- 
ment checks  fairly  well  with  the  rental  value;  but  when  a  city 
grows  as  large  as  Winnipeg,  which  is  now  about  120,000,  with 
high  rentals  and  high  buildings,  the  inequality  in  the  system 
arises;  and  so  legislation  was  obtained  enabling  the  city  to  im- 
pose a  tax  based  on  rental  value  amounting  to  eight  and  one 
third  per  cent,  or  in  short,  it  meant  that  the  landlord  would 
receive  twelve  months'  rent  and  the  city  would  receive  one 
month's  rent  as  taxes.  This  was  only  enforced  for  the  year 
1907,  when  the  old  system  was  reverted  to  of  including  space 
measurement. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Assessment  Commissioner  the  rental 
basis  is  the  most  equitable.  It  serves  everybody  alike,  and  if 
those  subject  to  this  tax  are  pa3dng  too  much,  it  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  make  the  tax  less.  If  you  find  eight  and 
one  third  is  too  high,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  it  seven  and  a 
half  or  some  other  percentage.  This  of  course  would  have  to  be 
done  by  legislation,  and  in  order  that  wholesale  merchants  may 
under  this  system  pay  a  greater  amount  relatively  than  the 
retailers,  it  was  proposed  to  compel  the  wholesale  merchant  to 
take  out  a  license,  say  from  $100  to  $200,  which  would  then 
equalize  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  two  classes  of  citizens. 
However,  the  idea  of  licenses  was  not  carried  out,  and  therefore 
the  retail  merchant  felt  that  he  was  bearing  a  greater  proportion 
of  business  tax  than  the  wholesale  merchant,  because  he  was 
located  usually  upon  business  thoroughfares,  the  main  arteries 
of  the  city ;  and  his  rentals  were  higher,  as  a  retail  business  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  number  of  people  who  pass  to  and  fro  in 
front  of  the  place  where  the  business  is  being  conducted. 

The  old  system  practically  exempted  the  business  of 
the  hotel  keeper,  as  he  only  paid  five  cents  a  square  foot  for 
the  bar,  but  under  the  system  that  was  inaugurated  in  1907 
and  repealed  in  1908,  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  upon  the 
basis  of  the  rental  which  he  paid  for  the  premises  conducted 
as  a  business. 
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Furniture,  and  also  machinery  used  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, do  not  contribute  to  taxation,  either  under  the  real 
estate  or  the  business  tax. 

(3)  Licenses.  —  The  revenue  derived  from  licenses  may 
also  be  considered  under  the  head  of  taxation,  as  it  is  a  part 
of  the  burden  that  the  citizen  is  called  upon  to  bear  on  account 
of  the  particular  business  or  calling  he  happens  to  be  engaged 
in.  There  is  an  advantage  in  a  licensing  system,  as  it  enables 
the  license  inspector  to  collect  the  fee  whenever  and  wherever 
he  may  find  the  individual,  while  under  the  business  tax  sys- 
tem, changes  take  place,  people  go  out  of  business  either  before 
the  assesor  gets  around  to  them  or  between  the  times  that 
the  roll  is  made  up  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tax 
collector  for  collection.  In  a  way  I  have  sincere  doubts  as 
to  whether  a  system  of  licenses  can  be  equitably  administered. 
How  are  you  going  to  determine  the  amount  any  one  class  of 
business  should  pay,  and  how  are  you  going  to  provide  that 
each  person  coming  under  this  category  is  treated  alike  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  to  pay,  or  the  benefits  he  or  his  business 
derives  from  the  civic  government?  Some  will  say,  however, 
it  is  not  taxation  at  all.  There  seems,  however,  a  growing 
desire  to  place  on  certain  businesses  which  pay  a  tax  on  a 
rental  basis  a  license  to  even  up,  as  it  were,  the  ability  to 

pay- 

Exemptions.  —  Exemptions  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  amount 
to  a  considerable  sum.  The  lands  belonging  to  his  Majesty 
for  the  public  use  of  the  Dominion  or  the  Province,  lands 
vested  or  held  in  trust  by  the  city,  public  school  lands,  public 
hospitals,  educational  institutions  preparing  pupils  for  exami- 
nations for  the  University  (not  exceeding  four  acres) ,  are  ex- 
empt. Agricultural  and  horticultural  society  property,  burying 
grounds  (not  exceeding  twenty  acres),  churches  to  the  extent 
of  two  acres,  and  properties  exempted  by  special  by-law  or 
agreement  with  the  city  are  also  exempt. 

(4)  Franchises.  —  In  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
that  was  encountered  in  assessing  the  poles,  wires,  rails,  etc., 
of  electric  companies,  the  assessor  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg 
was  authorized  to  assess  street  railway,  telegraph,  telephone, 
gas,  electric  light,  and  electric  power  companies  a  lump  sum. 
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This  covers  the  plant  and  the  buildings.  A  gas  company  is 
assessed  for  $300,000,  an  electric  light  company  for  $500,000, 
a  telephone  company  for  $500,000,  a  street  railway  company  for 
$750,000,  and  a  telegraph  company  for  $40,000.  This  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  the  city  being  120,000 ;  and  the 
Assessment  Commissioner  shall  add  to  each  of  these  sums 
a  sum  equal  to  20  per  cent  for  each  additional  increase  of 
20,000.  The  electric  light,  gas,  and  street  railway  companies  of 
the  city  of  Winnipeg  have  all  been  amalgamated  under  one 
company  known  as  the  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  Company, 
and  the  revenue  from  this  source  for  the  last  year  was.  on  real 
estate,  $39,707.28;  assessment  under  the  charter,  $23,250; 
and  on  the  street  railway  branch  of  this  company  for  cars  at 
$20  per  car,  $2160;  and  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  yearly  earn- 
ings, $43,092.87.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  car  tax  and 
the  gross  earnings  tax  is  provided  for  by  special  by-law.  The 
city  does  not  derive  any  revenue  from  the  telephone  companies, 
as  the  only  company  that  did  operate  in  the  city,  namely, 
the  Bell,  has  been  purchased  by  the  government  of  Manitoba, 
and  now  is  operated  as  a  government  concern. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  assessment  in  the  Province  which 
applies  to  municipalities  other  than  incorporated  cities  having 
city  charters. 

The  Assessment  Act  provides  that  lands  and  personal  prop- 
erty "shall  be  liable  for  municipal  taxation  subject  to  the 
following  exemptions,"  and  those  exemptions  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  with  these  in  addition :  all  grains, 
cereals,  flour,  live  or  dead  stock,  produce  of  farm  or  field  and 
store  or  warehouse  in  the  possession  of  any  person,  such  person 
not  being  the  producer  thereof,  held  for  the  bona  fide  purpose 
of  being  conveyed  by  water  or  railway  for  shipment  to  some 
other  place,  and  all  cordwood ;  all  produce  from  land  occupied 
as  a  farm  or  garden,  all  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry 
and  other  farm  stock,  and  all  farming  implements  and  ma- 
chinery used  by  farmers  in  the  ordinary  occupation  of  farming, 
and  when  kept  upon  the  land  or  premises  of  bona  fide  agri- 
culturers  or  farmers,  public  and  judges'  libraries,  militia  horses, 
household  eflFects,  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  ships,  etc. 
Power  is  given  to  some  villages  or  towns  to  apply  for  and  make 
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an  assessment  similar  to  the  business  assessment  of  the  city 
of  Winnipeg. 

In  1900  acts  were  passed  by  the  local  legislature  providing 
for  a  tax  on  corporations  and  railway  companies.  The  Cor- 
porations Taxation  Act  provides  for  a  tax  on  every  company, 
joint  stock  company,  corporation,  association,  individual, 
partnership,  syndicate  or  trust  transacting  business  in  the  Prov- 
ince. A  bank  pays  $800  and  $200  on  each  branch  up  to 
four,  and  any  number  of  branches  in  excess  of  four  and  up  to 
ten  in  number  pay  a  tax  of  $100  each.  Private  banks  in 
village  centres  and  rural  municipalities  with  less  than  500  inhab- 
itants pay  a  tax  of  $200,  and  private  banks  in  village  centres 
pay  a  tax  of  $100  and  $25  for  each  branch  office  or  agency. 
Insurance  companies  pay  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  gross 
premiums  received  by  the  company  in  respect  of  business 
transacted  in  the  Province  during  the  preceding  year,  with 
a  modification  for  mutual  fire  and  hail  insurance  companies. 
In  case  an  insurance  company  has  a  head  office  elsewhere 
than  in  Manitoba,  and  the  premiums  are  less  than  $20,000,  or 
where  companies  lend  money  on  security  and  have  invested 
in  Manitoba  $100,000  or  more,  then  the  company  has  to  pay 
a  tax  of  three  quarters  of  1  per  cent  calculated  on  the  gross 
premiums,  and  one  half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  income  from 
investments  in  respect  of  business  transacted  in  the  Province. 
Loan  companies  with  a  fixed  or  permanent  paid-up  capital 
pay  $100  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $100,000  and  $75  on 
every  additional  $100,000  up  to  $1,500,000,  while  loan 
companies  having  only  terminating  or  withdrawal  capital 
pay  $25  on  the  first  $25,000,  and  25  cents  on  every  $1000 
over  $25,000  up  to  $1,500,000.  Companies  having  both 
kinds  of  paid-up  capital  pay  taxes  according  to  both  schedules. 
Land  companies  pay  a  tax  of  $50.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
land  company  that  employs  only  part  of  its  funds  in  Manitoba. 
The  tax  is  calculated  on  the  proportion  of  the  total  capital 
of  the  company  up  to  $1,500,000  that  the  total  investment  of 
the  company  in  Manitoba  bears  to  the  total  investment  of  the 
company  in  all  its  field  of  operation.  There  are  also  provision  i 
relating  to  taxable  lands  held  by  the  company  and  a  minimum 
tax  for  loan  companies  whose  capital  does  not  exceed  $100,000. 
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Trust  companies  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  government 
of  $100  on  $100,000  and  $50  on  every  additional  $100,000, 
and  when  the  gross  profits  of  any  trust  company  are  $25,000 
or  over,  the  company  has  to  pay  a  further  sum  of  $500  per 
annum.  Interest  of  the  trust  company  from  paid-up  capital 
which  may  be  invested  is  not  reckoned  as  gross  profits.  Similar 
provisions  are  made  as  to  the  trust  company  employing  only 
part  of  its  funds  in  Manitoba,  as  in  the  case  of  loan  companies. 
There  is  also  provided  a  minimum  tax  for  a  trust  company. 

Street  railway  companies  operating  in  Manitoba  are  asked 
to  contribute  to  the  provincial  treasury  where  a  line  or  track 
is  twenty  miles,  and  $10  for  each  mile  or  track  above  that. 
Telegraph  companies  are  asked  to  pay  $1  for  each  mile  of 
telegraph  operated  and  worked,  but  where  a  railway  company 
owns  and  operates  a  telegraph  line,  it  is  asked  to  pay  a  tax 
of  $1000,  power  being  vested  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to 
remit  the  tax  under  certain  conditions.  Telephone  companies 
are  taxed  to  the  extent  of  fifty  cents  upon  each  telephone  in 
cities  where  the  population  is  10,000,  and  places  under  10,000, 
twenty-five  cents  upon  each  instrument. 

Gas  companies  are  asked  to  pay  a  tax  of  $500.  Electric 
lighting  companies  in  cities  with  a  population  of  10,000  pay 
$500,  under  10,000,  $100  and  in  incorporated  towns  or  vil- 
lages $25.     Electric  lighting  plants,  of  course,  are  exempt. 

Express  companies  having  fifty  branches  or  offices  or 
more  pay  $350,  and  $250  is  the  tax  when  there  are  less  than 
fifty  offices  in  operation.  The  usual  penalties,  of  course,  are 
provided  in  the  act,  in  case  verified  statements  are  not  produced 
to  the  provincial  treasurer  and  taxes  paid. 

In  a  similar  manner  railway  companies  are  taxed  upon 
the  gross  earnings  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  with  a  limita- 
tion of  3  per  cent.  The  tax  heretofore  in  this  Province 
has  been  fixed  at  2  per  cent  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  who  is  vested  with  authority  to  do  so  under  "The 
Railway  Taxation  Act.''  The  reason  given  in  the  statutes 
for  the  Corporation  Taxation  Act  and  the  Railway  Taxa- 
tion Act  is  the  necessity  to  supplement  the  revenues  of 
the  crown.  In  the  case  of  railway  companies,  nothing  is 
contributed  by  them  to  the   revenues  of  the   municipalities 
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through  which  they  run.  while  this  is  a  hardship  on  the 
municipalitiee  in  a  great  many  cases,  I  think  it  a  benefit  gener- 
ally, aa  the  government  is  better  able  to  enforce  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  than  is  the  ordinary  muDicipalitv,  and  the  railways, 
by  the  exercise  of  their  enormous  power,  have  more  or  leaa 
been  able  to  evade  pasrment  of  taxes  in  the  municipalities. 
The  city  of  Winnipeg,  however,  is  in  the  unfortunate  position 
of  having  given  the  C.  P.  R.  Company  an  exemption.  And 
it  is  a  diatinct  gain  to  the  city  indirectly  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  RaOway  Company  is  being  taxed  by  the  Province. 

Two  Pbovincss  West  of  Manitoba 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  there  was  a  sort  of  a  tax  levied  on  farm  lands.  The 
territories  were  divided  into  districts  known  aa  local  improvement 
distriota,  and  a  tax  levied  on  farm  lands  at  so  much  per  acre. 
In  Saskatchewan,  the  Province  immediately  to  the  west  of 
Manitoba,  there  have  been  passed  in  190S  acts  dealing  with 
municipal  institutions,  one  called  The  Cities  Act,  the  second 
called  The  Towns  Act,  and  the  third  called  The  Villages  Act, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consider  closely,  but  will  deal 
only  with  The  Cities  Act,  which  is  a  fair  index  of  the  contents  of 
the  other  acts  on  the  particular  subject  of  taxation.  It  is 
also  wider  and  more  comprehensive.  This  act  provides  that 
the  taxes  shall  be  levied  upon  lands  and  business,  income  and 
special  franchises.  The  definition  of  income  has  the  usual 
signification  that  is  given  to  it  in  other  Provinces,  and  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail,  but  the  tax  on 
special  franchise,  so  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  is  a  new  one 
and  an  important  one.  "Special  franchise"  is  the  right, 
authority  or  permission  to  construct,  maintain,  or  operate  on  a 
highway,  road,  street,  lane,  public  place,  etc.,  poles,  wires, 
tracks,  pipes,  conduits,  buildings,  erections,  structures  for 
bridges,  railways,  tramways,  or  anything  that  deals  with  the 
transmission  of  steam,  heat,  water,  gas,  oil,  electricity,  etc. 
This  feature  is  an  important  one,  and  vests  in  municipalities 
a  greater  control  over  streets  than  has  heretofore  been  exercised. 

(1)  Theactprovidestbatlandshallbeasaessed at itsfair actual 
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value  and  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  at  60  per  cent 
of  their  actual  value;  in  estimating  its  value  regard  shall  be  had 
to  its  situation  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  or  if  sold 
by  the  present  owner,  it  could  and  would  probably  be  used  in  the 
next  succeeding  twelve  months;  in  case  the  value  at  which  any 
specified  land  has  been  assessed  appears  to  be  more  or  less  than 
its  true  value,  the  amount  of  the  assessment  shall  nevertheless 
not  be  varied  on  appeal  unless  the  difference  be  substantial  if 
the  value  at  which  it  is  assessed  bears  a  fair  and  just  proportion 
to  the  value  at  which  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
land  in  question  are  assessed. 

(2)  The  mode  of  assessing  Business  shall  be  as  follows: 
The  assessor  shall  fix  a  rate  for  square  feet  of  the  floor  space 
(irrespective  of  partitions,  elevators,  stairways,  or  other  ob- 
structions) of  each  building  or  part  thereof  used  for  business 
purposes,  and  shall,  as  far  as  he  deems  practicable,  classify  the 
various  businesses  and  may  fix  a  different  rate  for  each,  and  in  so 
doing  may  place  a  wholesale  business  in  a  class  distinct  from  a 
retail  business  of  otherwise  the  same  class,  and  may  classify 
each  building  thereof  according  to  the  class  of  business  carried 
on  therein,  and  may  fix  a  different  rate  for  a  different  class  of 
business  carried  on  under  the  same  roof  and  for  storehouses 
and  warehouses  or  other  like  appurtenant  buildings  than  that 
fixed  for  the  principal  building,  and  may  fix  a  different  rate 
for  different  flats  of  buildings;  such  rate  shall  not  exceed  $8  per 
square  foot  except  in  the  case  of  banks,  loan  companies  or  other 
financial  institutions,  in  which  case  such  rate  shall  not  exceed 
$15  per  square  foot. 

(3)  Whenever  it  is  found  by  the  assessor  that  a  business  is 
being  carried  on  either  wholly  or  partially  outside  of  any 
building,  he  shall  fix  a  rate  per  square  foot  of  the  yard  space 
used  for  such  business,  and  shall  as  far  as  he  deems  practicable 
classify  the  various  businesses  and  may  fix  a  different  rate  for 
each,  but  such  rate  shall  not  exceed  four  dollars  per  square  foot. 

(4)  The  owner  of  a  Special  Franchise  shall  not  be  as- 
sessed in  respect  of  business  or  income,  but  in  addition  to  an 
assessment  on  land  shall  be  assessed  for  the  actual  cost  of  the 
plant  and  apparatus,  less  a  reasonable  deduction  for  deprecia- 
tion. 
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(5)  No  person  who  is  assessed  in  respect  of  any  t 
special  franchise  shall  be  assessed  in  respect  of  the  income 
derived  therefrom,  and  no  person  who  is  assessed  in  respect  of 
any  bu^ess  or  special  franchise,  or  of  any  business  derived 
therefrom,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a  license  fee  in  respect  of  the 
same  business  or  special  franchise. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  only,  the  word  "lands" 
shall  not  include  buildings  and  other  improvements  thereon. 

There  is  also  a  poll  tax,  which  is  a  small  sum,  and  one  on 
which  comment  ia  hardly  necessary.  While  it  may  be  possible 
to  collect  poll  taxes  in  smidl  cities  or  in  towns  and  villages, 
cities  that  have  grown  to  any  size  have  found  it  almost  an  im- 
possibility. In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  cost  of 
collecting  a  poll  tax  is  greater  than  the  amount  realised.  There 
is  also  this  significant  feature  in  connection  mth  the  new  act 
relating  to  cities,  that  the  rate  is  limited  to  two  cents  on  the 
dollar  exclusive  of  local  improvement  and  school  rates.  The 
new  Cities  Act  seems  to  have  conformed  pretty  dosiely  with  the 
special  charter  which  has  been  from  time  to  time  granted  to 
some  of  the  Western  cities.  I  find  that  Regina  has  dasmfied 
its  business  assessment  as  follows: 


Schedule  of  Business  Ratbb 

License. 

Hour  Mills,  Saah  and  Door  Factories. 

Cold  Storage,  —  Brickyards,  Sheds  and  Build- 
ings, —  Coal  and  Fuel  Sheds,  —  Furniture, 
wholesale,  —  Machine  and  Iron  Works,  Mat- 
tress Factory,  —  Storage,  wholesale  and  retail, 
—  Storage  and  Forwarding  Co.,  —  Wholesale 
Implements  and  Machinery,  —  Workshops,  — 
Engine  Room  (elevator),  —  Woodwork  Fac- 
tory, Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Retail  Implements,  —  Steam  Laundries. 
Wholesale  Hardware. 


Class 

Ratb 

A 

S.25 

B 

.50 

C 

.75 

1 

1.00 

lA 

1.25 

IB 

1.50 

IC 

1.75 

Class  Rati 

2 

$2.00 

2A 

2.25 

2B 

2.60 

2C 

2.75 

3 

3.00 
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Aerated  Water  Factories,  —  Wholesale  Fruit- 
erers, —  Lumber  Sheds  and  Buildings,  — 
Hotels,  —  Automobiles,  —  Breweries. 

Flour  and  Feed  Implements,  —  Pianos,  Harness, 
and  Implements,  —  Implements,  Carriages, 
Harness,  Horse  Clothing,  and  Specialties. 

Retail  Furniture,  —  Printing  Offices. 

Bakeshops,  —  Dentists,  —  Cigar  Factories,  — 
Elevators  (ground  floor  only),  —  Harness, — 
Electrical  supplies,  —  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors, —  Pianos  and  Organs, —  Oil  Warehouses, 
Photographers,  Sewing  Machines. 

3A      3.26 

3B      3.50 

3C      3.75 

4  4.00  Architects  and  Contractors  Offices,  —  Bar- 
bers, —  Builders'  Supplies,  —  Business  Col- 
leges, —  Confectionery  and  Ice  Cream  Par- 
lors, —  Cash  Registers,  —  Fruit  and  Confec- 
tionery, —  Gas  Engines,  —  General  Stores,  — 
Grocers,  —  Marble  Works,  Sheds,  etc., — Milli- 
ners, —  Typewriters'  Exchange. 

4A      4.26 

4B      4.50         Plumbers. 

4C       4.75 

6         5.00         Boots   and   Shoes,  —  Butchers,  —  Clothiers,  — 

Gents'  Furnishings, — Druggists,  —  Hardware 
(retail),  —  Hardware  and  Grocery,  —  Jewel- 
.  ers,  —  Liquor  (wholesale) , — Offices  (Lawyers, 
Real  Estate,  Commission  and  Insurance 
Agents,  General  and  Business), — Physicians, 
Tobacconists  (wholesale). 


5A 

5.25 

5B 

5.50 

5C 

5.75 

6 

6.00 

6A 

6.25 
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Oi.ua  Rua 

60  6.75 

7  7.00  .i 
7A  7.25                                            ,  - 
7B  7.50 
7C  7.75                                                     I, 

8  8.00        Banks,  —  Loan  and  MortfaCBi  CtwnfiaiM,^ 

Stoek,  Share,  and  Grain  Broknta,  — nFinuun^l 
Inertitutions.    :  ,.  ,„,; 

The  tax  lands  of  the  Province  oS  AlbievU  are  dealt  with 
by  the  repreeentative  of  the  Oov«iuiMit''from  Edmonton, 
and  I  will  only  say  a  few  words  aboai  the  tfit^  of  Calgaiy  and 
Edmonton. 

In  the  city  of  Calgary,  in  the  Province  of  Alboia,  lands  a^ 
buildings  are  assessed  separately,  the  lands  to  the'Wtent'of 
about  80  per  cent  and  the  value  of  the  buildir^-to  ^» 
extent  of  75  per  cent.  Banks  are  onl^p-  i^sil^sed  li'^lftisineA 
tax^  merchants  a  peorsbQal  tax,  sbUcitort,'  doctors,  etc.,  an 
iiicome  tax. 

In  the  city  of  Edmonton,  taxes  are  levied  on  land,  business 
income  and  special  franchises.  Keal  estate  agents,  auctioneers, 
bowling  alleys,  restaurants,  etc.,  are  licensed.  No  buildings 
nor  improvements  are  assessed,  and  half  the  liquor  licenses, 
which  amount  to  about  $800  for  each  hotel,  are  paid  to 
the  city.  It  would  appear  that  they  have  in  this  city  a  list  of 
business  classification  for  assessment  as  follows: 

190S 

Amusement  Halls $4.00 

Banks 7.50 

Boots  and  Shoes 4.00 

Butchers 4.00 

Business  and  ProfesEdonal  Offices       ....  4.00 

Cigars 4.00 

Confectionery 4.00 

Drugs         .        .        .        .        ,        .        .        .        .  4.00 

Dry  Goods 4.00 

Dry  Goods  (wholesale) -  2.00 
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1908 

FEB  SQ.  FT. 

Factories S  .25 

Factory  Warehouses,  permanent       .        .        .1.00 
Feed  and  Sale  Stables  (one  floor  only)      •        •      1.00 

Florists 25 

Furniture 2.00 

General  Stores • .        .      4.00 

Grain  Elevators 1.00 

Grain  Flat  Warehouses 50 

Groceries  (retail) 3.00 

Groceries  (wholesale)         .        .        .        .        .1.50 

Hardware  (shelf) 4.00 

Hardware  (heavy) 2.75 

Hardware  (wholesale) 2.00 

Harness  (retail) 3.00 

Harness  (wholesale) 1.50 

Hotel  (bars  excluded) 1.00 

Ice  Cream  Parlors 2.00 

Jewelry 5.00 

Laundries 2.00 

Livery,  first  floor  only 1.00 

Loan  and  Financial  Institutions        .         .         .       5.50 

Millinery 2.00 

Manufacturers  and  Agencies  Warehouse   .        .      2.50 

Photographers 2.00 

Printing  Offices 2.00 

Pianos  and  Organs 3.00 

Public  Boarding  Houses 25 

Seed  Stores 3.00 

Stationery 4.00 

Undertakers 3.00 

Unclassified  Business         .        .        .        .        .       1.00  to  S5.00 

Warehouse  (general) 1.00 

Warehouse  (implement) 50 

Workshops 1.00 

The  number  of  square  feet  is  multiplied  by  the  rate  and  placed 
on  the  roll  and  levied  upon  the  same  as  taxes  on  land,  business 
or  income. 
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I  have  not  attempted  to  consider  any  other  method  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  Provincea  west  of  Manitoba  than  those  given  by  their 
municipal  legiUation.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  what  method 
should  be  adopted  in  order  to  ascertain  who  should  contribute 
to  the  revenues  of  the  municipality.  It  seems  to  me  tbat  the 
system  in  Manitoba  is  defective  in  that  income  entirely  escapes 
taxation,  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  administer  tax  laws  in 
lespect  of  income,  yet' some  method  should  be  devised  whereby 
iiicomes  should  bear  their  fair  proportion  of  the  public  burden. 
Some  say  that  the  rental  of  premises  is  a  fair  index  of  what 
a  man  can  afford  to  pay  to  the  public  exchequer,  but  even 
granting  that  to  be  partially  true,  there  are  certain  classes  of 
business  which  are  more  renumerative  and  can  occupy  lesa 
valuable  premises  than  others  which  have  to  be  located  on  the 
most  public  thoroughfares. 


TAX  SYSTEM  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 

Bt  John  Pbrrie 
Tax  Commissioner^  Edmonton,  Alberta 

The  taxable  property  in  this  Province  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  first,  rural  property;  second,  village  property; 
third,  town  or  city  property. 

Land  is  the  only  property  assessed  under  the  first  class,  and 
the  rate  of  taxation  is  levied  at  so  much  per  acre  without  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  land.  There  are  two  assessments  levied  on 
these  lands,  one  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  assisting 
in  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  other  being  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  be  applied  towards  the  support 
of  educational  institutions.  The  first-mentioned  assessment  is 
levied  partly  by  the  provincial  government  and  partly  by  local 
organizations  known  as  local  improvement  districts. .  These 
districts  are  organized  in  the  more  thickly  populated  portions 
of  the  Province,  and  the  taxes  are  levied,  collected  and  expended 
by  a  council  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district.  The  rate 
of  taxation  within  these  districts  varies  from  a  minimum  rate 
of  one  and  one  quarter  cents  per  acre  to  a  maximum  rate  of 
five  cents  per  acre.  Taxes  on  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
country  which  are  not  included  within  these  districts  are  lev- 
ied, collected  and  expended  by  the  provincial  government,  the 
rate  of  taxation  being  fixed  by  the  government.  At  present 
this  rate  is  one  and  one  quarter  cents  per  acre  on  all  lands  held 
under  homestead  or  purchase,  and  on  government  lands  held  by 
lease  the  rate  is  three  quarters  of  a  cent  per  acre. 

The  taxes  for  educational  purposes  are  levied  by  the  provin- 
cial government  on  all  outlying  lands  and  by  the  boards  of  the 
school  districts  where  such  districts  have  been  oi^ganized.  The 
rate  of  taxation  on  lands  within  school  districts  is  limited  by 
law  to  a  maximum  rate  of  ten  cents  per  acre.    The  rate  levied 
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by  the  provincial  government  on  lands  outsde  €i  sehod  diih 
tricts  is  fixed  by  tbe  government,  the  present  rate  bdlng  one  Mid 
one  quarter  cents  on  patented  lands  and  one  half  cent  per  a^re 
on  government  lands  held  under  lease.  Homestead  lands  are 
not  now  assessed  by  the  government  for  educational  purposes 
u^til  aper^od  of  fouir  ^^am  im  ^lapsed  m^H^fiMib^.of  nmlqng 
homestead  entry. 

In  making  all  assessments  the  land  is  described  by  number  of 
lot  or  section,  and  while  the  name  of  the  owner  is  entered  the 
land  is  in  no  way  described  by  such  n^ne. 

I  may  here  point  out  that  all  land. taxes  levied  and  colkipted 
by  our  provincial  government  are  sipiply  trust  funds  handled 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  paying  such  taxes,  the  gdoeral 
revenue  of  the  Province  being  derived  from  subsddies  from  the 
federal  government  supplemented  by  taxation  of  companies, 
corporations  and  so  on. 

Village  property  is  liable  to  two  assessments,  one  ix>  furnish 
revenue  for  street  improvements  and  other  work  of  the  village, 
and  one  for  school  purposes;  the  former  being  levied  by  the 
council  of  the  village,  and  the  latter  by  the  school  board  of  the 
village.  Both  these  assessments  are  based  upon  the  value  of 
the  real  and  personal  property  within  the  village,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  improvement  taxes  there  is  a  provision  made  whereby 
the  council  of  any  village  may  obtain  permission  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  base  their  assessment  on  the  value  of  the  land 
exclusive  of  the  improvements  thereon  by  presenting  a  petition 
signed  by  two  thirds  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  village.  This 
latter  system  of  assessment  is  in  use  in  many  of  the  villages 
throughout  the  Province.  It  is  found  to  work  out  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  and  the  number  of  villages  using  this 
system  is  continually  increasing. 

In  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Province  there  is  only  the  one 
assessment.  This  assessment,  which  is  made  by  the  officials 
of  the  town  or  city,  covers  the  taxes  required  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  within  the  municipality  and  also  for  all  work 
carried  on  by  the  municipality.  The  system  of  assessment  in 
vogue  in  most  of  our  towns  and  cities  is  assessment  according 
to  the  actual  value  of  the  land  exclusive  of  the  improvements 
thereon,  and  there  is  no  assessment-of  personal  property.    This 
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system  of  assessment  commends  itself  to  the  people  of  the 
Province  as  a  fair  method  of  taxation,  and  all  cities  which 
have  lately  received  charters  of  incorporation  are  using  it  in 
preference  to  the  system  whereby  assessment  is  levied  on 
both  real  and  personal  property.  This  taxation  of  land  is 
supplemented  by  a  business  tax  and  to  a  small  degree  by  an 
income  tax. 

Probably  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  assessment 
systems  used  in  this  Province  is  the  fact  that  the  assessment 
of  personal  property  or  improvements  is  almost  unknown, 
practically  all  taxes  being  levied  on  land  and  the  assessment 
based  on  the  value  of  such  land  without  regard  to  the  improve- 
ments thereon.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  use  of  this 
system  of  assessment  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  when  it  is  taken 
into  account  that  the  unimproved  property  is  greatly  enhanced 
in  value  not  only  by  the  improvements  carried  on  by  the 
municipality  or  government,  but  also  by  the  development 
caused  by  the  investments  of  owners  of  improved  property, 
it  would  seem  only  right  that  the  assessment  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  taxes  by  the  holders  of  such  unimproved  property. 

Going  further,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  ratepayer  who 
invests  money  in  improving  his  property  is  a  much  more  valu- 
able asset  to  any  country  than  the  man,  usually  a  non-resident, 
who  simply  holds  his  property  as  a  speculation.  And  it  is 
only  just  that  this  should  be  recognized  and  the  assessment 
so  levied  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  burden  of  taxation  will 
be  borne  by  the  man  who  is  holding  his  property  so  that  he 
may  profit  by  the  development  of  the  country  brought  about 
by  the  investments  of  the  owner  of  improved  property  as  well 
as  by  the  work  of  the  government  or  municipality. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  assessment  of  rural  property 
at  a  certain  rate  per  acre  is  unfair,  but  the  rate  of  assessment 
is  as  yet  so  uniformly  low  that  the  system  is  working  out  quite 
satisfactorily,  and  we  are  saved  the  expense  of  valuation  of  the 
land.  If  it  should  become  necessary  to  levy  a  heavier  rate  of 
taxation,  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  assessment 
according  to  land  values. 

As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  you  to  know  how  the 
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aystem  of  taz^tion  of  lands  without  legard  to  improv^^b^^ 
works  out  in  practioe,  I  may  say  that  it  is  found  to  give  spkOKlid 
sadrfaction.  \ 

As  an  instance  of  the  satisfaetion  pv^i,  I  would  4»iU  your 
attention  to  the  following  state  of  aff aits  in  tibis  Proviboe.  As 
has  been  stated,  villages  may  by  petition  di>taili  lau^ot^  to 
levy  their  assessment  on  land  values  without  regard  to  im- 
provements. We  have  received  many  of  these  petitions,  and 
the  majority  of  our  villages  are  at  preset  using  this  form  <rf 
assessm^it,  hut  we  have  never  reodved  a  petiti<m  asking  that 
authority  be  ^ven  to  allow  any  village  to  revert  to  the  i^stem^ 
of  levying  their  assessment  cm  the  value  of  both  the  land  and 
the  improvements  thereon. 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  peojde  that  the 
landowners  should  not  be  pmiahaed,  as  it  were,  for  making 
improvements  on  thdr  property,  and  that  the  way  in  wbidtt 
the  burden  of  taxation  can  be  most  fairly  adjusted  it  by  levy- 
ing it  according  to  land  values.  This  system  is  also  found  to  be 
most  conducive  to  tiie  prosperity  <A  the  community,  as  liMiid- 
owners  are  more  or  less  deterred  from  mddng  improv^n^its 
on  their  property  when  such  improvements  are  likely  to  largely 
increase  the  taxes  which  they  have  to  pay. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  our  largest  cities  the  system  of  taxation 
on  land  values  without  regard  to  improvements  which  is  in 
use  in  these  cities,  is  the  most  equitable  form  of  assessment, 
and  any  move  to  make  a  change  would  meet  with  little,  if 
any,  support.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  after  years  of 
experience  with  the  raising  of  funds  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  rapidly  growing  cities.  And  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the 
affairs  of  such  cities  in  a  new  country  such  as  the  Province  of 
Alberta  is,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  very  high. 


TAXATION  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

By  John  B.  McKillioan 
Proviacial  Survoyoi:  of  Taxes,  Victoria,  British  Columbia 

The  Province  of  British  Columbia,  like  all  the  other  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  limited,  by  the  British  North 
America  Act,  to  direct  taxation. 

The  area  of  the  Province  is  about  395,000  square  miles,  or 
252,800,000  acres.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  7000  miles.  Its 
forest  and  woodland  area  is  82,000,000  acres. 

The  total  white  population  is  estimated  at  260,000.  British 
Columbia  has  produced  over  114  millions  (dollars)  in  gold,  and 
of  other  minerals  over  185  million  dollars.  Its  fisheries  have 
yielded  over  113  million  dollars.    In  1907  it  produced  in 

Minerals $25,800,000 

Lumber 12,700,000 

Fish       7,000,000 

Fruit  and  farm  produce 7,500,000 

British  Columbia  presents  the  greatest  variety  of  climate  of 
any  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada;  it  is  ever  green,  healthful  and 
invigorating. 

It  has  391  public  schools,  and  over  30,000  pupils.  There 
are  15  high  schools,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  a  pro- 
vincial university. 

Its  coal  measures  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  The 
coal  mines  of  Kootenay  alone  are  estimated  to  be  capable  of 
yielding  ten  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  for  7000  years. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  Province  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1907,  was  $4,396,082,  and  the  net  expenditure  for 
the  same  period  was  $3,194,999,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of 
$1,201,083. 

The  Province  has  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore  undeveloped. 
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Its  lumber  cut  in  1907  exceeded  846  millicm  feet.    It  has  over 
10  million  acres  of  wheat  land. 

It  has  18  creameries  which  produced  in  1907  over  1,600,000 
pounds  of  butter,  and  over  4  million  pounds  (A  butter  were 
imported.  Its  fruit-growing  industry  alone  is  increamng  with 
leaps  and  ^unds.  ^.  ^       i  riir/v/r 

In  1891  the  total  acreage  in  fruit  was 6437 

In  1901 .    .    ....    .       7430 

In  1905     ;    .    .    .    .    .    .    ....    »    .    i   ^    v:'S2,000 

In  1908     . .   '. 100,000 

■       ■      .    '  .■  ^        i      .:'„■■■,    ;  .  .      r  '   •  y        . .      ;  ,  .\ 

Over  1  million  fruit  trees  were  planted  in  1907/  moA  a  still 
greater  number  in  1908. 

Ten  years  ago  British  Columbia  did  not  prow  enough  fruit 
to  supply  its  own  population.  •    1 


In  1902  the  first  shipments  were  ..•••*    .    1956  tons 
In.  1907  they  were  .    ......;    vA    .■  .    47^to&a 


'!  -      •■*,!.;    .*'":  .'>    iii» 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  sali^t  f apts  abc^t  tbip  imqai^iii^ 
territory  which  have  a  bearing  upon  its  system  of  taxation, 
which  the  following  brief  synopsis  endeavors  to  explain. 

There  are  two  distinct  systems  of  taxation  in  the  Province, 
namely,  municipal  and  provincial.  Municipal  taxation  is  con- 
fined entirely  to*  those  portions  of  the  Province  where  munici- 
palities have  been  created,  either  by  letters  patent  or  by  and 
in  virtue  of  the  "Municipal  Clauses  Act." 

Cities  and  towns  or  townships  may  be  incorporated  under  the 
"Municipal  Clauses  Act."  Prior  to  April  23,  1892,  several 
municipalities  were  created  by  letters  patent  or  by  special  act 
of  the  legislature,  amongst  which  in  order  of  priority  were: 
New  Westminster  (1860),  Victoria  City  (1862),  Langley  town- 
ship (1873),  North  Cowichan  township  (1873),  Nanaimo  City 
(1874),  Surrey  township  (1882),  Chilliwhack  township  (1883), 
Vancouver  city  (1886),  Delta  township  (1888),  North  Van- 
couver  (1891),  Suma^  (1892),  but  these,  in  so  far  as  their  charters 
are  not  repugnant  to  the  Municipal  Clauses  Act,  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  act,  and  all  municipalities  formed  after 
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the  said  April  23,  1892,  are  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Municipal  Clauses  Act. 

The  Municipal  Clauses  Act  is  a  complete  compendium  of 
municipal  powers  and  procedure  and  consists  of  324  clauses, 
some  of  which  have  been  amended  from  time  to  time,  but 
copies  of  this  act  and  its  amendments,  consolidated  for  con- 
venience to  the  present  date,  may  be  had  on  apphcation  to 
the  King's  Printer,  Victoria.  All  together  there  exist  now 
about  fifty  municipalities  in  various  portions  of  the  Province, 
but  the  total  area  contained  within  their  specifically  de- 
scribed boundaries  is  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
area  of  the  Province.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  Province  is 
therefore  within  the  provincial  system  of  taxation. 

Municipalities  have  been  given  the  right  of  self-government. 
They  have,  amongst  various  other  powers,  the  right  to  assess 
and  tax  real  property  and  the  improvements  thereon,  to  im- 
pose and  collect  licenses,  to  fix  the  rate  of  taxation  thereon  and 
the  fees  payable,  by  by-laws.  The  jurisdiction  of  every  mu- 
nicipal council  is,  however,  confined  to  the  municipality  which 
the  council  represents,  except  where  special  authority  beyond 
that  is  conferred  by  statute.  The  municipal  councils  may 
direct  an  audit  and  appoint  an  auditor  to  examine  and  audit 
the  books  and  accounts  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended. 
As  a  partial  limitation  of  complete  self-government,  the  legis- 
lature has  provided  that  the  lieutenant  governor  in  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  appoint  auditors  for  all  or  each  mu- 
nicipality, and  also  that  the  lieutenant  governor  in  Council 
may  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  any 
part  of  the  public  business  of  any  municipality  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  therein,  and  for  the  purposes  of  such  inquiry 
the  provisions  of  the  "Pubhc  Inquiries  Act"  shall  apply. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  mayor  and  councils  of  the 
different  municipaUties  and  the  corporate  powers  of  the  coun- 
cil are  fully  set  out  in  the  Municipal  Clauses  Act. 

Taxation  in  Municipalities 

The  assessor  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  council.  The 
council  by  resolution  fixes  the  time  in  each  year  within  which 
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the  assessor  shall  begin  to  make  and  at  which  he  shall  complete 
his  assessment  roll.  The  roll  has  to  be  returned  to  the  clerk 
of  the  council  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  resolution.  The 
assessor  must  attach  to  his  roll  a  certificate  on  oath  that  the 
roll  is  correct  and  is  prepared  by  him  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

For  the  purpose  of  taxation,  land  and  improvements  (within 
the  municipality)  shall  be  estimated  at  their  value,  the  measure 
of  which,  as  to  land,  shall  be  the  actual  cash  value;  as  to  im- 
provements, shall  be  the  cost  of  placing  at  the  time  of  assess- 
ment such  improvements  on  the  land,  having  regard  to  their 
then  condition;  but  land  and  improvements  shall  be  assessed 
separately.  One  dollar  shall  be  the  minimum  tax  of  any  per- 
son or  body  of  persons  assessed,  in  respect  of  real  property, 
within  a  municipality. 

Lands  in  respect  of  which  no  crown  grant  has  issued,  but 
which  are  held  under  preemption  or  lease  or  agreed  to  be 
sold,  granted  or  conveyed  or  occupied  (while  so  held  or  occu- 
pied, or  during  the  existence  of  such  agreement),  shall  be  liable 
to  taxation  from  the  date  of  preemption  record  or  lease  or 
agreement.  This  refers  only  to  lands,  the  title  to  which  re- 
mains in  the  crown.  Such  taxation,  however,  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  rights  of  His  Majesty  in  the  lands. 

The  assessor  once  in  every  year  has  to  prepare  the  assess- 
ment roll,  in  which,  after  diligent  inquiry,  he  shall  set  down, 
according  to  the  best  information  to  be  had : 

(1)  The  names  of  all  persons  having  taxable  property  in  the 
municipality  and  resident  therein. 

(2)  The  names  of  all  persons  resident  out  of  the  municipality 
but  taxable  therein. 

(3)  A  full  description  of  all  taxable  property  (real  property 
only) ,  showing  the  extent  and  value  or  amount  thereof,  including 
value  of  improvements  separately.  The  assessor  has  to  send 
a  notice  of  assessment  to  every  owner  of  real  property,  giving 
the  particulars;  namely,  description  of  property,  the  value  of 
each  parcel,  the  total  amount  of  the  value,  the  number  of  days 
statute  labor  (if  any)  for  which  the  person  is  liable,  the  date  of 
delivery  or  mailing  of  notice. 

Before  returning  the  roll  to  the  clerk,  the  assessor  is  bound 
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to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  assessment  to  any  one  who 
has  a  registered  interest  in  the  property,  if  requested  to  do  so, 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents. 

Every  person  receiving  a  notice  of  assessment  is  entitled  to 
appeal  against  the  assessment  to  the  Court  of  Revision.  The 
Court  of  Revision,  which  is  the  council  or  five  members  thereof, 
sits  within  two  months  after  the  date  fixed  for  the  assessor  to 
return  his  roll  for  hearing  appeals.  One  month's  notice,  by 
publication  in  the  Official  Gazette  and  a  newspaper,  is  given  of 
the  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Revision.  The  members  of  the  Court 
of  Revision  shall  form  a  quorum,  and  a  majority  of  a  quorum 
may  decide  all  questions  before  the  court. 

The  court  may  administer  oaths  and  issue  summons  for 
witnesses.  The  Court  of  Revision  is  also  constituted  a  board 
of  equalization. 

There  is  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Revision  to  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  to  a  judge  of  the  County  Court  having 
jurisdiction  within  the  municipality.  The  roll  as  finally  revised 
is  final  and  binding  on  all  parties. 

The  council  is  empowered  in  each  and  every  year  to  pass  a 
by-law  or  by-laws  for  levying  a  rate  or  rates  on  all  land  and 
improvements  as  assessed  (provided  that  the  rate  on  improve- 
ments shall  not  be  levied  on  more,  and  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  council,  be  on  less,  than  50  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
value  thereof,  or  such  improvements  may  be  exempted  alto- 
gether) to  provide  for  all  sums  which  may  be  required  for  the 
lawful  purposes  of  the  municipality  for  each  year. 

The  rate  so  levied  shall  not  exceed  one  and  one  half  cents  on 
the  dollar,  in  addition  to  what  is  required  for  the  board  of 
health  and  hospital  purposes,  and  for  school  purposes  and  for 
payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  any  debt  of  the  mu- 
nicipality. Wild  land  may  be  taxed  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
4  per  cent  of  its  assessed  value. 

The  council  may  in  each  and  every  year  pass  a  by-law  or 
by-laws  for  levying  a  special  rate  of  not  more  than  one  mill  on 
the  dollar  for  board  of  health  and  hospital  purposes,  and  of 
not  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar  for  school  purposes,  and 
the  council  may  in  addition  to  such  rate  apply  any  portion  of 
the  ordinary  revenue  to  school  purposes. 
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An  t^^tea  are  deeni^d  to  be  due  ikid  pl^tile  tM  Ite  ^ki^^f 
(rf' January  of  thie  current  year  unlefli  d^inf^v^  ftdirlfted  ft^ 
by  by-laws.'  ■;  ..-^  .  ^  ■::..- ^-f -.'    .:;'-;-•, 

I'he  duties  of  the  colleetor  aie  fully  ^aM  eut  inttetaM,  btt 
for  the  purpose  of  this  brief  synopsis  Of  "^  taxatSoli  iQrstem  it 
win  not  be  necessary  to  repMt  them  bir^;  aiii{^  {^r^thrMon  is 
mide  for  allowing  abatement;  goierafly  ^OM  jrixth  itf  ^  iiikouiit 
for  proknpt  payment  by  a  specified  datli,  fofr'atess^  propbrtic^tE^ 
that  is,  a  smsdler  rebate  on  latidr  datte  <^  pas^to^t.  No  did^i 
count  is  allowed  other  than  these  rebated.  AB  taxed  bebonne 
(Mn^uent  dn  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decenrib^/loUowing  the^ 
date  on  which  taxes  become  legally  due;  aft€»riiiribich  d^ifuent 
date  8  per  cent  peri^mum  is  added.  Dur kltiQie  oi  dd&iquenciy 
is  given;  and  if  not  psdd  within  tiirei^  lii^iiths'df  date  of  notjee, 
lands  are  liable  for  sale.  The  collector  has  the  usud  remed^ 
by  distress  or  by  action  for  the  recovery  of  taxeS;  and  if  eiti^r 
(tf  these  remedies  is  not  licted  upon,  the  i^UeMor  mi^  bet#een  ^ 
the  fifteenth  day  of  June  and  l^efiftedhlil  dtry  of  September: 
in  each  year  after  the  delinquent  date,  advert^  and  deU  the 
lands.  Public  notice  is  giv^  of  the  salb  ixi' the  O0eiai  OiteeUe 
and  a  newspaper.  Land  which  has  been  sold  for  delinquent 
taxes  may  be  redeemed  within  one  year  from  the  day  of  sale 
on  payment  of  the  amount  for  which  sold  (which  must  not  be 
less  than  the  taxes,  interest  and  costs),  together  with  interest  at 
8  per  cent. 

The  act  contains  forms  of  procedure,  tax  sale  deeds  and  other 
necessary  and  usual  provisions. 

The  right  of  way,  and  improvements  thereon,  of  railway 
companies  are  assessed  as  real  property  within  the  municipaUty 
and  taxed  at  the  rate  levied  on  real  property. 

Statute  Labor  in  Municipalities 

Every  male  resident  over  21  years  of  age  is  liable  for 
statute  labor,  which  may  be  one  day^s  labor  for  every  $500 
of  assessed  value  of  real  property  in  the  municipality,  but 
which  in  the  discretion  of  thd  council  may  be  reduced  by  by- 
law in  rural  municipalities.  In  cities,  the  statute  labor  may 
be  commuted  for  two  dollars  per  day,  and  this  rate  shall  also 
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apply  to  rural  districts.  Municipalities  have  power  to  abolish 
statute  labor  by  by-laws;  but  if  abolished,  the  council  must 
expend  on  the  road  on  which  assessed  property  is  situated  an 
amount  equal  to  30  per  cent  of  the  tax  collected  on  that  land. 

Exemptions  from  Real  Estate  Taxation  in 

Municipalities 

(1)  Every  building  set  apart,  and  in  use,  for  the  public 
worship  of  God. 

(2)  Every  burial  ground  in  actual  use  as  such  and  every 
cemetery. 

(3)  Every  public  hospital  and  buildings  in  connection  there- 
with and  land  adjoining  and  used  for  the  hospital  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  acres,  every  private  hospital  and  land  in  connection 
to  the  extent  of  three  acres. 

(4)  The  land  and  improvements  of  property  belonging  to 
the  municipality,  except  for  local  improvements. 

(5)  Property  vested  in  His  Majesty. 

(6)  Orphanages  and  institutions  for  destitute  children,  build- 
ings and  land  to  the  extent  of  five  acres. 

All  taxes  in  municipalities  are  a  special  lien  on  the  land  and 
improvements  and  have  preference  over  any  other  claim,  except 
that  of  the  crown,  and  does  not  require  registration  to  pre- 
serve it. 

Provincial  Taxation 

From  what  has  already  been  described  respecting  municipal 
taxation  it  follows  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Province  is 
not  organized  into  municipalities,  and  that  the  area  remaining 
is  reserved  for  provincial  taxation. 

The  office  of  the  surveyor  of  taxes  and  inspector  of  revenue 
was  created  by  the  legislature  during  its  session  of  1900,  and 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  to  that  office  on  September 
15,  1900.  The  -main  object  of  that  appointment  was  to  revise 
the  then  existing  laws  on  taxation  and  to  reorganize  the  system 
upon  a  more  modern  basis,  and  to  prepare  a  new  assessment 
act  in  accordance  with  the  best-recognized  principles  of  taxa- 
tion. In  addition  I  had  to  discharge  other  and  very  onerous 
duties,  which,  as  time  went  on,  have  multiplied  and  increased 
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to  ft  gnat  degfxe.  I  sabmitted  h  report  on  the  subject  of 
taxation  to  the  Hon.  the  Miniatw  of  Finance  in  April,  1902, 
.with  an  BoeompaDying  Draft  AneBsment  Act. 

Thia  report  and  draft  was  submitted  it*  the 
its  session  in  1902,  but  no  action  wM  taken  until  tiie  foUow- 
ing  session,  1903,  when  the  Asswrnent'  Act  rf  im,'  Ub  pweat 
in  force,  was  adopted.  The  AswswMtot  Aot  ei  1903  Tariee.in 
aome  respects  from  my  original  draft.  Several  amendments 
have  been  introduoed  since  that  time  in  order  to  meet  ttie  ever 
changing  conditions  which  are  created  in  a  young  and  growing 
Province, 

The  subjects  of  taxation  under  the  Assessment  Act  are: 

(1)  Land  including  improTementi. 

(2)  Wild  land. 

(3)  Coal  land. 

(4)  Timber  land. 

(5)  Personal  proper^. 

(6)  Income. 

(7)  Mines  and  minerals. 

(8)  Unworl»d  crown-granted  mineral  claims. 

(9)  Lands  of  the  crown  for  which  crown  grants  have  not 
been  issued  but  which  are  held  under  preemption,  lease  or 
agreement. 

(10)  Corporations. 

The  interpretation  clause  of  the  act  is  very  full  and  complete. 

The  terms  "  land,"  "  real  property  "  and  "  real  estate  "  mean 
and  include  the  land  itself  and  all  buildings,  structures  and 
permanent  fixtures,  machinery  or  things  erected  upon  or  affixed 
to  the  land  or  any  building  thereon,  and  all  trees  or  underwood 
growing  upon  the  land,  land  covered  with  water  and  all  quarries 
and  substances,  other  than  mines  and  minerals  (which  are  sep- 
arately defined)  in  and  under  the  land.  The  term  "personal 
property"  includes  all  goods,  chattels,  wares,  merchandise, 
effects,  bonds,  debentures,  securities,  investments  (except 
mortgages  on  real  property  or  on  personal  property  within  the 
Province,  and  except  also  the  stocks,  bonds  or  debentures  of 
the  Province  or  of  any  municipality  of  the  Province),  accounts, 
notes,  certificates  of  deposit,  judgments,  choses  in  action,  fran- 
chises, moneys,  debts  due  from  solvent  debtors  and  every  share, 
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portion,  right  or  interest,  either  legal  or  equitable,  in  and  to 
every  steamship,  sailing  ship,  vessel,  boat  or  water  craft  of  any 
kind,  and  everything  animate  or  inanimate,  tangible  or  intan- 
gible, capable  of  ownership,  having  a  market  value  or  that  may 
be  bought  and  sold  and  not  forming  part  of  land,  or  not  other- 
wise exempt  by  law. 

"Income''  means  and  includes  the  amount  earned,  derived, 
accrued  or  received  from  any  source  whatsoever,  the  product 
of  capital,  labor,  industry  or  skill,  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  assessment.  (The  interpretation  clause  gives  this 
much  fuller  in  the  act.) 

"Mines  and  minerals"  is  also  fully  described. 

"Wild  land"  means  all  land  other  than  coal  land  and 
timber  land  (otherwise  described)  claimed  by  any  person,  on 
which  there  are  not  existing  improvements  to  the  value,  when 
assessed,  of  $2.50  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  cash  value  of  the 
land  itself,  on  land  west  of  the  Cascade  Range  and  $1.50  per 
acre  on  land  east  of  the  Cascade  Range.  (See  fuller  descrip- 
tion in  act.) 

"  Coal  land"  means  all  land  owned,  leased,  held  under  license, 
claimed  or  occupied,  by  any  person  for  the  special  purpose  of 
mining  coal  therefrom,  and  which  is  not  held  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, and  such  coal  land  is  divided  into  two  classes. 

Class  "A,"  land  from  which  coal  is  mined,  the  area  of 
which  is  determined  as  follows: 

Where  the  owner,  lessee  or  licensee  of  any  coal  lands  is  min- 
ing coal  from  any  part  thereof,  and  shall  have  paid  in  respect  of 
the  coal  mined,  taxes  and  royalties  to  the  crown  on  said  coal 
and  on  the  coke  produced  therefrom,  the  amount  of  the  royal- 
ties and  taxes  so  paid  shall  be  ascertained  for  the  year  ending 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June  preceding,  and  the  area  which  shall  be 
classed  to  the  owner,  lessee  or  licensee,  as  the  land  from  which 
coal  is  being  mined  shall  be  so  many  acres  of  the  land  so  owned, 
leased  or  licensed  from  which  coal  is  actually  mined,  as  the 
amount  paid  for  taxes  and  royalties  would  pay  for  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 

Class  "  B,"  all  coal  land  other  than  that  included  in  class  "A" 
from  which  no  coal  is  being  mined. 
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"Timber  land"  means  all  land  owned,  leased,  or  held  under 
license,  claimed  or  occupied,  by  any  person  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  cutting  or  removing  timber  therefrom,  or  which  is  held 
aa  an  investment  for  the  accruing  value  of  the  timber  growing 
thereon,  and  which  is  not  held  for  any  other  purpose,  and  which 
averages  at  least  five  thousand  feet  of  merchantable  timber  to 
the  acre. 

Timber  land  from  which  timber  has  been  cut  or  removed, 
but  from  which  land  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  the  underbrush 
growing  or  remaining  thereon  have  not  been  removed,  shall  be 
classed  as  wild  land  until  the  same  is  made  fit  for  agricultural, 
pastoral  or  commercial  purposes. 

There  are  numerous  liberal  exemptions  from  assessment  and 
taxation  in  the  act. 

(1)  All  property  belonging  to  His  Majesty,  all  Indian  land 
unoccupied  or  occupied  officially. 

(2)  Non-official  occupant  of  such  land,  assessable. 

(3)  Places  of  public  worship,  public  burying  grounds  and 
cemeteries  with  land,  not  exceeding  five  acres  and  the  personal 
property  and  income  thereof. 

(4)  Public  libraries,  literary  and  scientific  institutions. 

(5)  Agricultural  and  horticultural  societies. 

(6)  Public  universities,  normal  schools,  manual  training 
schools,  schoolhouses,  courthouses,  jails,  industrial  schools, 
lunatic  asylums,  houses  of  correction  and  reformation,  orphan- 
ages and  other  charitable  institutions. 

(7)  Property  real,  personal,  and  income  of  fire  companies 
used  and  applied  for  prevention  and  extinguishment  of  fires, 

(8)  Personal  property  and  income  of  the  governor  general 
and  of  the  lieutenant  governor. 

(9)  The  pay  of  the  imperial  military  and  naval  servants  and 
of  the  crown  and  pensions  payable  out  of  the  imperial  dominion 
and  provincial  treasuries. 

(10)  All  property  situate  out  of  the  Province. 

(11)  Personal  property  invested  in  mortgage  on  land  or 
personal  property. 

(12)  Property  invested  in  provincial  or  municipal  deben- 
tures. 

(13)  Unpaid  purchase  money  of  land. 
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(14)  Household  furniture  and  effects, 

(15)  Land  within  municipalities. 

(16)  Public  roads  and  highways. 

(17)  The  income  of  every  person  up  to  and  including  $1000. 

(18)  Dominion  homesteads  and  provincial  preemptions  for 
two  years  and  to  the  extent  of  $500  for  four  years. 

(19)  Exemption  of  farm  produce  and  the  income  from  the 
farm  orchard  or  ranch. 

(20)  Unsecured  book  debts. 

(21)  Money  in  bank  whether  on  deposit  or  current  account. 

(22)  Minerals,  matte  or  bullion,  in  course  of  treatment. 

(23)  Timber  and  coal  lands  held  under  lease  or  license  from 
the  crown.  (Note. — License  fee  or  rental  assumed  to  cover  all 
taxes  on  this  land.) 

(24)  Timber  cut  from  crown  leaseholds. 

(25)  Certain  timber  cut  from  other  lands,  where  the  tax 
under  the  Land  Act  has  been  paid. 

(26)  Exemption  of  certain  corporations  where  prices  are 
limited  by  statute  to  the  extent  of  one  half  of  the  corporation 
tax. 

(27)  Income  of  local  benevolent  societies. 

Rates  op  Taxation 

Real  property  (other  than  wild  land,  coal  land  or  timber 
land),  three  fifths  of  1  per  cent  of  assessed  value. 

Wild  land,  4  per  cent  of  assessed  value. 

Coal  land,  "  Class  A,"  1  per  cent  of  assessed  value. 

Coal  Land,  "Class  B,''  2  per  cent  of  assessed  value. 

Timber  land,  2  per  cent  of  assessed  value. 

Personal  property,  three  fifths  of  1  per  cent  of  assessed  value. 

Income  (t.6.,  taxable  income,  after  the  $1000  exemption  is 
allowed).  Class  "A,"  when  the  taxable  amount  does  not  exceed 
$2000,  upon  all  taxable  income  up  to  and  including  $2000,  1} 
per  cent. 

Class  "B"  exceeds  $2000  and  does  not  exceed  $3000,  If  per 
cent. 

Class  "C"  exceeds  $3000  and  does  not  exceed  $4000,  2  per 
cent. 
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Class  "D"  exceeds  $4000  and  does  not  exceed  S7000,  3  per 
cent. 
Class  "  E"  exceeds  $7000,  4  per  cent. 

Discount  fob  Prompt  Payment 
If  the  taxes,  whieh  are  legally  due  on  the  2d  January,  are  paid 
on  or  before  the  30th  June,  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  is  allowed. 
At  one  time,  in  fact,  when  the  1903  act  first  came  into  force, 
we  taxed  both  the  personal  property  and  the  income  derived 
therefrom,  on  the  ground  that  income  was  additional  capital,  or 
personal  property  ;  but  at  the  Session  of  1907  the  legislature 
saw  fit  to  introduce  the  following  amendment. 

"  When  any  person  is  assessed  and  taxed  on  personal  prop- 
erty from  which  his  income  is  derived,  the  amount  of  the  tax 
on  such  personal  property,  if  greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
tax  on  his  income,  shall  be  the  only  tax  payable  in  respect  of 
both  income  and  personal  property;  if  the  tax  on  income  ia 
greater  in  amount  than  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  personal 
property,  tiie  amount  of  tax  on  income  shall  be  the  only  tax 
payable  in  respect  of  both  income  and  personal  property,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  personal  property 
and  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  income  being  equal,  the  tax  on 
income  shall  be  the  only  tax  payable  in  respect  of  both  income 
and  personal  property." 

Tax  on  Canneries  (Salmon) 

At  the  1907  session  of  the  legislature  there  was  also  passed 
an  amendment  to  the  Assessment  Act  imposing  a  tax  on  salmon 
canneries,  namely; 

Two  cents  per  case  on  salmon  packed  during  the  year,  and 
1  per  cent  on  the  total  price  for  which  salmon  other  than  canned 
salmon  has  been  sold  for  the  year.  Owners  of  canneries  re- 
quired to  furnish  statements.  The  personal  property  of  salmon 
canneries  other  than  the  salmon  shall  be  asaessed  as  follows: 

One-line  cannery  at        $10,000 

Two-line  cannery  at $15,000 

Three-line  cannery  at $22,500 

Four-line  cannery  at $30,000 
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The  personal  property  tax  rate  of  three  fifths  of  1  per  cent 
applies  to  this. 

A  "one-line  cannery"  means  a  cannery  where  the  operating 
machinery  is  used  in  one  continuous  and  complete  process  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  natural  salmon  into  canned  salmon 
or  salmon  otherwise  prepared  for  the  market  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  similarly  the  terms  "two-line,"  "three-line" 
and  "four-line"  canneries  mean  where  a  double,  triple  or 
quadruple  plant  is  operated  to  produce  canned  or  prepared 
salmon  for  the  market  by  similar  continuous  and  complete 
processes. 

Taxation  on  Corporations 

The  taxation  on  corporations  was  one  of  the  special  features 
of  the  1903  act,  nothing  of  the  kind  having  before  been  at- 
tempted. 

The  following  corporations  are  specifically  assessed  and  taxed 
upon  their  gross  revenue  from  all  sources  derived,  arising  or 
accrued  from  business  transacted  in  the  Province,  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  cent.  Every  corporation  has  to  make  a  return  certified 
as  correct  by  the  manager  or  other  officer  duly  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  under  a  penalty  for  non-compliance  of  $50  per  day. 

Real  property  belonging  to  any  corporation  lying  within  any 
municipality  is  not  taxed  by  the  Province.  Every  corporation 
must  forward  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  annually  on  or  before 
the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  a  certified  copy  of  their  annual 
balance  sheet  and  of  their  profit  and  loss  accounts  as  shown 
by  their  books  for  the  year  preceding  that  date,  according  to 
the  date  at  which  the  annual  balance  has  been  arrived  at. 

A  special  assessment  roll  for  corporations  is  kept  by  the 
assessor  at  Victoria. 

Banks  are  assessed  and  taxed  also  under  the  clauses  referring 
to  corporations.  All  their  real  and  personal  property  within 
the  assessment  district  is  assessed,  but  it  is  provided  that  the 
personal  property  of  a  bank  shall  be  limited  and  confined  to  its 
personal  property  from  which  no  revenue  is  derived,  and  shall 
not  extend  to  nor  include  its  personal  property  from  which  a 
revenue  is  derived. 

In  addition  to  the  taxation  on  the  real  and  personal  property 
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Every  i  ly  other  tl  an  a  life  insurance  com- 

pany. 

Every  life  insurance  com]     ly,  cc     loration  or  association. 

Every  guarantee  company,  li     i  cor  pany  and  trust  company. 

Every  telegraph  company,  le  company  and  express 

company. 

Every  gas  company  and  every  waterworks  company. 

Every  electric  lighting  company,  electric  power  company  and 
street  railway  company. 

Each  corporation  has  to  make  returns  to  the  assessor  annu- 
ally according  to  the  forms  given  in  the  act.  Provision  is 
made  in  the  act  for  recovery  of  the  tax:  by  distress  on  delin- 
quency. Corporations  are  also  allowed  10  per  cent  discount  if 
taxes  are  paid  before  30th  June  yearly.  Taxes  become  delin- 
quent at  31st  December,  and  bear  6  per  cent  interest  thereafter 
until  paid. 

These  corporations  have  the  usual  right  of  appeal  after  the 
notice  of  assessment  has  been  issued.  The  term  "gross  reve- 
nue" as  applied  to  corporations  is  also  defined  in  the  act,  and 
means  and  includes  the  actual  gross  revenue  or  income,  without 
any  deductions  whatsoever,  earned,  derived,  accrued  or  re- 
ceived from  any ,  source  whatsoever,  the  product  of  capital, 
labor,  industry  or  skill  arising  from  business  transacted  in  the 
Province,  and  shall  not  include  moneys  received  by  any  cor- 
poration or  capital  account  or  upon  trust  for  the  use  of  any 
other  person. 


Taxation  of  Mines  and  Minerals 

Mines  and  minerals  are  treated  as  a  separate  class  of  property 
for  assessment  and  taxation,  and  special  provisions  are  incor< 
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porated  in  the  former  Assessment  Acts  of  the  Province  for  their 
being  carried  out.  These  provisions  were  not  repealed  when 
the  1903  Assessment  Act  was  passed,  and  in  order  to  give  them  in 
detail,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  acts  of  1897,  1899,  1900, 
1901,  1902,  1903,  1905.  I  have  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
assessors  a  printed  memorandum  giving  extracts  from  these 
acts  from  which  I  quote: 

Every  person  owning,  managing,  leasing  or  working  a  mine 
has  to  pay  2  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  all  ore  or  mineral- 
bearing  substances  raised,  gotten  or  gained  from  any  lands  in 
the  Province  which  have  been  sold  or  removed  from  the  prem- 
ises, less  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  to  mill  or  smelter  and 
the  cost  for  smelting  or  milling;  so  that  practically  2  per 
cent  is  charged  on  the  net  smelter  returns  of  the  value  of 
the  ore. 

Ample  provision  is  made  in  the  acts  for  checking  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  returns  made  to  the  assessor,  and  in  many  cases 
the  books  of  the  mining  companies  are  examined  by  an  officer 
of  the  crown,  who  is  an  expert  accountant  and  familiar  with 
mining  companies'  bookkeeping. 

The  act  provides  the  machinery  for  recovery  of  the  tax, 
appeals  against  assessments  and  other  necessary  regulations  to 
insure  the  proper  collection  of  the  tax. 

All  unworked  crown  granted  mineral  claims  have  to  pay  a 
tax  of  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  annually  on  30th  June.  A 
full-sized  claim  of  1500  feet  contains  52  acres,  so  that  the  tax  per 
claim  is  $13.50,  fractional  claims  paying  in  proportion  to  their 
acreage.  Provision  is  made  to  permit  the  grouping  of  claims, 
not  exceeding  eight  claims,  upon  which  mining  development 
work  to  the  extent  of  $200  worth  of  work  per  claim  may  be 
done  annually  in  lieu  of  the  tax. 

If  the  annual  tax  is  not  paid  on  30th  June,  the  tax  becomes 
at  once  delinquent,  and  if  not  paid  by  the  first  Monday  in  the 
following  November,  the  claim  is  exposed  at  public  sale,  at  the 
upset  price  of  the  taxes  due  and  costs,  to  the  highest  bidder; 
and  if  no  sale  is  effected,  the  claim  becomes  absolutely  for- 
feited to  and  vests  in  the  crown  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  auction  sale.  Ample  provision  is 
made  for  redemption  before  forfeiture,  and  all  due  notice  is 
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given  to  the  owners  and  to  the  public  in  the  Official  Gazette  and 
local  newspapers. 

There  is  a  nominal  tax  of  seventy-five  cents  per  head  on  cattle 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  head  on  sheep  which  are  brought 
into  the  Province  and  are  depastured  on  crown  lands,  which 
the  collector  is  empowered  to  collect,  or  in  default  the  cattle 
and  sheep  are  liable  to  distress  and  sale. 

The  Province  is  divided  into  thirty  assessment  districts. 
These  districts  are  defined  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  the  de- 
scriptions thereof  were  fixed  by  Order-in-Council  and  published 
in  the  Official  Gazette  in  April,  1901.  Formerly  the  assessment 
districts  followed  the  boundaries  of  the  electoral  districts,  but 
as  these  latter  were  being  changed  every  four  years  or  so,  by 
Redistribution  Acts,  to  suit  changing  political  conditions,  I 
advised  that  the  boundaries  of  the  assessment  districts  be 
permanently  fixed.  The  fixity  of  the  boundaries  has  proved 
satisfactory,  especially  avoiding  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  assessors  and  ensuing  a  suflScient  check  on  the  lands 
liable  to  assessment.  Each  district  has  an  assessor  and  col- 
lector (generally  the  same  person),  who  is  appointed  by  the 
lieutenant  governor  in  Council  and  holds  the  office  during 
pleasure.  In  the  principal  cities,  Victoria  and  Vancouver, 
and  in  Ashcroft  and  Lillooet,  the  assessor  acts  as  collector;  in 
the  other  districts  they  are  called  deputy  assessors  and  col- 
lectors, for  the  reason  that  there  are  four  traveling  assessors, 
one  having  to  assess  the  whole  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the 
other  three  have  to  assess  six  assessment  districts. 

The  appointment  of  traveling  assessors  has  been  extremely 
satisfactory,  and  they  have  been  able  to  revise  and  check  the 
work  of  their  deputy  assessors,  and  have  been  able  to  equalize 
the  assessments  throughout  the  Province  generally.  I  may 
here  state  for  the  benefit  of  our  American  friends  that  all  the 
officers  of  the  government  are  appointed  by  the  lieutenant 
governor  in  Council;  none  are  elective.  It  is  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  that  are  elected  by  the  people.  The 
lieutenant  governor  in  Council  has  thus  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  all  officials,  subject  ot  course  to  the  re- 
view of  the  legislature  when  in  session.  Every  assessor  and 
collector  is  required  to  furnish  bonds  for  the  faithful  perform- 
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ance  of  his  duties;  the  amount  in  each  case  is  fixed  by  the 
lieutenant  governor  in  Council. 

Returns  to  be  made  to  Assessor 

The  Assessment  Act  prescribes  that  every  person  must  make 
annual  returns  to  the  assessor  on  demand,  showing  in  detail 
his  personal  property  and  income,  also  a  proper  and  legal  de- 
scription of  his  real  property  in  the  district,  and  these  returns 
must  be  verified  as  correct  before  two  witnesses.  There  are 
heavy  penalties  imposed  for  false  returns  and  for  neglect  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  assessor,  or  for  withhold- 
ing information  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  true  taxable 
amount. 

OflSicers  of  the  government  are  bound  to  furnish  the  assessor 
with  any  information  he  needs,  and  the  deputy  commissioner 
of  lands  and  works,  the  registrars  of  land  and  district 
registrars  are  also  bound  to  give  lists  to  the  assessors  of  all 
lands  sold,  granted,  leased  or  preempted,  or  agreed  to  be  sold, 
or  granted  quarterly,  and  of  all  transfers  of  land  recorded, 
quarterly,  to  enable  the  assessor  to  prepare  his  roll. 

Preparation  op  Roll 

The  assessor  in  each  district  has  to  prepare  an  annual  assess- 
ment roll  in  two  parts.  Part  I  being  for  land  and  Part  II  for 
personal  property  and  income,  into  which  after  careful  inquiry 
from  such  sources  as  he  may  deem  reliable,  he  sets  down  cer- 
tain particulars  in  columns  as  specified  in  the  act.  Every 
assessment  roll  has  to  be  completed  by  the  assessor  in  each  year 
on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  (that  is,  the  roll  for 
the  ensuing  year,  commencing  on  1st  January),  and  the  assessor 
has  to  make  a  declaration,  and  attach  it  to  the  roll,  of  its  com- 
plete accuracy,  according  to  the  forms  provided  in  the  act. 
The  lieutenant  governor  in  Council  is  empowered  to  extend 
the  time,  when  necessary,  for  completing  the  roll.  A  very 
valuable  provision  practice  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
act ;  that  is,  to  permit  the  assessor  at  any  time  during  the  year 
to  make  a  supplementary  roll,  to  add  property  and  income 
which  may  have  been  omitted  from  the  principal  roll  and  to 
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eorrect  errors  which  may  have  been  discovered.  Notices  of 
aaaeesment  are  iasued  by  the  assessor,  and  the  right  of  appeal 
applies  to  the  {principal  roll  as  well  as  to  the  supplementary  roll. 

Full  instructions  are  given  in  the  act  for  the  guidance  of  the 
assessors  as  to  the  method  of  assessing  land,  personal  property 
and  income.  Land  must  be  assessed  at  its  full  cash  value,  as 
also  personal  property,  and  income  must  be  the  actual  gross 
income  less  certain  usual  deductions  which  are  specified  in 
the  act. 

These  deductions  follow  the  practice  in  Great  Britain  and 
Australia. 

C00BT8  OF  Revision 

The  lieutenant  governor  in  Council  appoints  from  time  to 
time  a  Court  of  Revision  and  Appeal  for  each  assessment  dis- 
trict. The  persons  appointed  being  either  prominent  busi- 
ness men  or  lawyers  in  the  district,  and  ample  powers  are  given 
in  tlie  act  to  the  court  for  hearing  and  determining  complaints 
and  appeals.  Due  notice  is  given  to  each  person  on  his  notice 
of  assessment  about  this  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  date  of 
its  ^ttings  is  pubhshed  in  the  Official  Gazette  and  in  a  local 
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The  roll,  as  finally  passed  and  certified  to  by  the  court,  shall, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  further  amended  on  appeal 
to  the  full  court,  be  valid  and  bind  all  parties  concerned,  not- 
withstanding any  defect,  error,  omission,  invalidity,  committed 
or  existing  in  or  with  regard  to  such  roll,  or  in  or  with  regard  to 
any  of  the  precedings  leading  up  to  the  preparation  of  the 
rolls. 

With  respect  to  supplementary  rolls  there  is  also  a  provision 
relating  to  supplementary  Court  of  Revision,  so  that  the  tax- 
payer in  all  cases  is  amply  protected  and  has  remedies  to  appeal 
against  supplementary  assessments. 

I  might  mention  here  that  through  insufficient  precautions 
in  times  past,  several  cases  have  been  discovered  where  land 
has  not  been  assessed  and  the  owner  has  been  charged  for  the 
years  omitted  in  one  item  on  the  supplementary  roll. 

At  first  sight  this  may  appear  a  drastic  procedure,  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  owner  of  real  property  ought 
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to  know  that  he  should  have  paid  taxes,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
point  out  the  omission  to  the  assessor. 

There  is  a  personal  liabiUty  for  all  taxes  due  to  the  crown, 
and  taxes  may  be  recovered  from  the  owner  or  tenant  originally 
assessed  therefor.  I  mentioned  before  that  all  taxes  become 
delinquent  at  31st  December  annually,  and  bear  interest  at 
6  per  cent  until  recovered. 

Taxes  may  be  recovered  by  distress  of  personalty  and  sale 
of  goods  or  by  action.  The  most  practical  remedy  for  pre- 
venting the  accumulation  of  arrears,  which  accumulation  ex- 
isted before  I  assumed  office,  was  the  introduction  of  the  present 
method,  to  have  an  annual  tax  sale  of  lands;  and  in  cases  where 
no  sale  was  effected,  that  is,  where  the  actual  amount  due  for 
taxes  and  costs  was  not  bid,  then  the  property  becomes  abso- 
lutely forfeited  to  the  crown  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  the  auction  sale. 

Lands  which  may  have  been  sold  at  the  tax  sale  are  redeem- 
able within  two  years  of  the  day  of  sale,  and  lands  which  are 
liable  to  forfeiture  may  be  redeemed  within  the  twelve  months 
from  the  day  of  sale,  that  is,  before  they  become  absolutely 
forfeited.  After  the  lands  are  forfeited  they  may  be  sold  to 
any  person  applying  for  them  upon  terms  a-nd  conditions  fixed 
by  the  chief  commissioner  of  lands  and  works. 

The  act  itself  is  very  full  and  complete,  in  reference  to  all 
the  procedure  leading  up  to  and  at  the  auction  sale,  as  well  as 
in  reference  to  the  procedure  prior  to  and  at  forfeiture;  and  the 
delinquent  taxpayers  have  ample  opportunity  to  protect  their 
interests.  Due  provision  is  made  for  publication  and  the  issu- 
ance of  notices,  and  the  rights  of  mortgagees  are  also  protected. 

Additional  powers  are  given  to  the  assessor  to  correct  clerical 
errors  in  the  roll  from  time  to  time,  either  before  or  after  revi- 
sion of  the  roll.  All  such  changes  are  reported  to  the  surveyor 
of  taxes,  and  he  gets  a  certified  copy  of  all  rolls  and  supplement- 
ary rolls. 

Where  a  person  is  deUnquent  for  personal  property  or  in- 
come, such  arrears  may  be  added  to  the  arrears  due  on  his  land 
or  may  be  charged  against  his  land,  if  he  should  have  paid  his 
land  taxes,  and  may  be  recovered  by  the  sale  or  forfeiture  of  his 
lands.    Where  a  person  does  not  own  land  and  is  in  arrears  for 
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penonal  pnq>er^  or  income  tax,  such  arrears  may  be  recovered 
by  distrees  or  by  action. 

Ageoits  and  truBteee  for  any  person  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily abflest  from  the  Frovince  are  made  responsible  for  all 
taxes  due  by  thmr  principalfi  and  for  all  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tioiu  under  the  act  whieh  tbe  person  for  whom  they  act  would 
.  be  responsible  if  present. 

The  surveyor  of  taxes  and  inspector  of  revenue  (which 
office  I  hold)  is  respraudble  for  seeing  that  all  the  provisions  of 
the  act  are  carried  out  by  the  assessors,  collectors  and  tax- 
payers, and  he  prepares  all  rules,  regulations  and  forms  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  and  he  has  aU  the  powers  conferred  upon  \1 
assessors  under  the  act.  Certain  forms  printed  in  the  act  are 
statutory,  but  power  is  reserved  to  the  lieutenant  governor  in 
Council  to  0ve  effect  to  any  alterations  or  amendments  which 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

The  above  is  a  brirf  outiine  of  the  provisions  of  the  Assess- 
ment Act,  but  before  it  can  be  thoroughly  understood,  reference 
will  have  to  be  made  to  the  act  itself  by  any  one  who  wishes 
furtJur  information. 


Taxation  of  Railwatb 

There  is  a  special  act  under  which  railways  are  assessed  and 
taxed.    The  principal  provisions  are  aa  follows : 

Annual  returns  have  to  be  made  by  each  railway  company 
to  the  surveyor  of  taxes  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
October,  showing: 

(1)  Under  what  act  the  railway  company  claims  exemption, 
upon  its  real  or  personal  property,  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  the  railway,  the  date  of  selection  of  the  lands  granted  to  the 
company  under  any  acts  of  the  Province  and  the  dates  of  the 
grants. 

(2)  The  total  number  of  miles  of  track  of  mun  line  and 
branches,  including  sidings,  spurs  and  switches,  specifying  the 
mileage  claimed  to  be  exempt  (if  any)  and  the  mileage  within 
the  limits  of  any  municipality. 

Railway  companies  have  also  to  transmit  to  the  surveyor 
of  taxes  and  inspector  of  revenue  a  return  on  or  before  IStb 
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January  in  each  year,  showing  all  lands  sold,  agreed  to  be 
sold,  preempted  or  leased  within  the  limits  of  the  land  grants 
held  by  the  company  under  any  statute  or  subsidy  act.  This 
return  to  be  for  the  three  months  preceding,  namely,  from 
1st  October  to  31st  December. 

On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  a  similar  return 
for  the  nine  months  preceding,  namely,  from  1st  January  to 
30th  September. 

Penalty  for  failure  to  make  the  returns  $50  per  day.  The 
assessment  of  the  railway  is  as  follows :  The  land  occupied  and 
claimed  as  the  right  of  way,  and  the  railway  with  the  personal 
property  and  income  of  the  company  derived  from  the  rail- 
way, and  its  rolling  stock,  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  as  a 
whole  as  real  property,  and  the  assessed  value  shall  be  at  the 
sum  of  $10,000  per  mile  and  fraction  thereof  of  the  track  of  the 
main  line  and  branches.  The  measurement  of  the  main  line 
and  branches  shall  not  include  sidings,  spurs  and  switches,  but 
all  sidings,  spurs  and  switches  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  as 
real  property  at  the  sum  of  $3000  per  mile. or  fraction  thereof. 
The  rate  of  tax  is  1  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value.  The  lands 
of  the  company  under  any  subsidy  act  or  grant  are  subject  to 
the  Assessment  Act  as  to  value  and  rates  of  taxation. 

Buildings  on  the  right  of  way  used  for  other  than  railway 
purposes  to  be  taxed  under  the  Assessment  Act. 

Tax  on  Coal  and  Coke 

On  and  after  the  1st  July,  1908,  the  coal  tax  is  fixed  at  10 
cents  per  ton,  and  the  coke  tax  at  15  cents  per  ton. 

There  is  a  special  act  and  its  amendments  regulating  the 
assessment  and  taxation  of  coal  and  coke. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  taxes  the  Province  also 
collects  as  revenue  (or  poll  tax)  from  each  male  resident  over 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  the  sum  of  $3  annually. 

There  is  also  a  license  exacted  from  non-resident  commercial 
travelers  for  liquors  and  tobacco  of  $100  for  every  six 
months. 

There  is  also  a  special  act  relating  to  trade  and  other  licenses 
outside  the  municipal  boundaries  by  which  various  trades  and 
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occupations  therein  set  forth  have  to  pay  licenses  as  specified 
in  the  schedule  to  the  act. 

The  Province  has  also  a  Succession  Duty  Act  under  which 
probate  duties,  succession  and  inheritance  taxes  are  collected, 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  any  estate  the  value  of  which  does  not 
exceed  15000  nor  to  the  property  passing  under  a  will,  intestacy 
or  otherwise,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  father,  mother,  husband, 
wife,  child,  grandchild,  daughter-in-law  or  son-in-law  of  the 
deceased,  where  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  does  not 
exceed  825,000. 

Public  Schools 

All  public  schools  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  School  Act  are  free,  and  are  conducted  on  strictly  secular 
and  nonaectarian  principles.  The  highest  morality  is  incul- 
cated, and  no  religious  dogma  nor  creed  is  taught.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  may  be  used  in  opening  or  closing  school. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Province  is  constituted  a 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion ia  appointed  by  the  lieutenant  governor  in  Council,  and 
be  acts  as  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  appoints  inspectors, 
examiners  and  teachers. 

The  Province  is  divided  into  school  districts,  namely,  mu- 
nicipal school  districts,  including  cities,  towns  and  rural 
municipalities,  and  rural  school  districts  outside  the  limits 
of  incorporated  municipalities. 

Incorporated  cities  of  the  first  class  may  appoint  a  City  super- 
intendent. All  incorporated  municipalities  (including  cities 
and  rural  districts)  may  elect  boards  of  school  trustees  which 
manage  and  administer  the  schools  within  their  respective 
districts. 

Each  incorporated  city,  town  or  rural  municipality  has  power 
to  pass  by-laws  for  levjring  a  special  rate  on  the  real  property 
within  the  municipality  of  not  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar 
for  school  purposes,  and  the  Council  may  apply  any  portion  of 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  municipality  for  school  purposes. 

The  cost  of  building,  maintaining  and  administering  schoob, 
outside  the  boundaries  of  municipalities,  is  borne  by  the  pro* 
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vincial  government  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  of   the 
Province. 

The  cost  of  such  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  30th  June,  1907, 
amounted  to  $409,690.37.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  rural 
school  districts  established  in  the  territory  which  is  not  organ- 
ized into  municipalities,  which  are  managed  by  local  boards 
of  school  trustees,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.  These  rural  school  boards  are  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  they  have  power  to  hold  property,  pur- 
chase or  rent  lands  or  buildings  and  borrow  money  for  school 
purposes,  and  to  vote  suppUes  for  their  respective  districts,  and 
request  the  assessor  to  levy  the  amount  so  required  upon  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  residents  (and  non-residents 
owning  real  property)  in  the  district.  The  provincial  assessors 
and  collectors  fix  the  rate  of  levy,  and  collect  the  amounts  and 
hand  the  same  to  the  rural  school  boards.  These  school  rates 
in  rural  school  districts  form  no  part  of  the  consolidated  revenues 
of  the  Province.  The  assessment  and  collection  of  the  school 
rates  by  the  provincial  officers  is  merely  for  convenience  of  the 
rural  school  boards. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  merely  to  give  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  existing  laws  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  which 
affect  the  revenues  of  the  Province  from  direct  taxation  and 
licenses. 

No  taxation  law  has  been  or  ever  will  be  perfect.  It  seems 
impossible  so  to  frame  taxation  laws  that  the  incidence 
of  taxation  will  be  equal  on  all  taxpayers.  In  this  Province 
the  laws  are  carefully  administered,  and  the  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  lieutenant  governor  in  Council  and  may  be  dis- 
missed at  any  time  for  cause.  Of  course,  we  meet  with  diffi- 
culties similar  to  the  difficulties  met  with  elsewhere,  namely,  in 
securing  properly  and  correctly  fiUed-up  returns  to  the  assessor 
of  personal  property  and  incomes,  from  individuals  or  cor- 
porations. Evasion  of  taxation  is,  however,  neither  general  nor 
flagrant.  Human  nature  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  apt  to  prevent 
a  full  disclosure  of  one's  personal  property  or  income  to  the 
assessor,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  and  the  systems  of  book- 
keeping are  sometimes  rather  mystifying  to  the  most  expert 
taxing  official.     As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  returns  are 
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fairly  correct,   and  when  omissions  are  discovered  they   are 

promptly  corrected.  The  taxation  of  personal  property,  both 
tangible  and  intangible,  ia  not  the  most  satisfactory  subject  of 
taxation,  and  the  tendency  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  ia  to  do  away  with  it  and  to  find  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute. Income  tax  seems  to  l>e  the  most  satisfactory  substi- 
tute, provided  proper  precautions  are  talten  to  insure  correct 
returns  of  income.  A  business  tax  has  been  substituted  in 
some  of  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

The  graduated  system  of  income  tax  adopted  by  this  Prov- 
ince is  producing  good  results  and  gives  general  satisfaction. 

The  assessor  has  the  right  to  collect  the  tax  which  yields  the 
greater  revenue;  that  is,  he  chooses  between  what  the  tax  is  on 
personal  property  (which  is  revenue  producing)  and  the  tax  on 
the  income  produced  therefrom.  Where  income  is  derived 
from  other  sources  than  personal  property,  such  income  is  tax- 
able, in  addition  to  the  tax  on  personal  property  from  which  no 
income  is  derived. 

I  have  added  in  the  appendix  a  few  statistics  to  show  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  assessed  values  of  property  and  the 
amounts  collectible  from  taxes  from  1900  to  1908. 


APPENDIX 

Statement  showing  assessed  values  and  taxes  collectible  in 
Province  of  British  Columbia  for  the  years  1900  to  1908. 


1900 


Assessed 
Value 


Tax 


Real  property  (f  of  1  %) $21,874,648 

Wild  land  (2i%) 2,646,701 

Personal  property  (J  of  1  %) 14,670,331 

Income  (various  rates) 1,821,165 

$41,012,845 

1901 

Real  property  (f  of  1  %) $21,992,273 

Wild  land  (2i  %) 2,943,923 

Personal  property  (J  of  1  %)   .     .     .     .     .  15,738,943 

Income  (other  than  insurance  co.)    .     .     .  2,008,462 

Income  (insurance  co.)    .......  500,000 

$43,183,601 

1902 

Real  property  (t  of  1  %) $23,871,915 

Wild  land  (2J  %) 2,624,477 

Personal  property  (J  of  1  %) 17,670,494 

Income  (except  insurance  co.) 1,893,377 

Income  (insurance  co.) 500,000 

$46,560,263 

1903 

Real  property  (t  of  1  %) $24,769,119 

Wild  land  (2i  %) 2,580,677 

Personal  property  (J  of  1  %) 18,076,926 

Income  (except  insiu-ance  co.) 2,049,138 

Income  (insurance  co.) 511,985 

$47,987,845 

1904 

Real  property  (at  1  %) $31,809,577 

Wild  land  (at  5  %) 2,543,365 

Personal  property  (at  1  ^) 21,899,129 

Income  (except  corporation) 2,493,892 

Income  (corporations) 3,410,615 


$62,156,578 


$131,247.90 
66,167.53 
73,351.67 
20,643.67 

$291,410.77 


$131,953.65 

73,358.07 

78,694.71 

32,323.06 

8,070.87 

$324,400.36 


$143,323.49 

65,612.32 

88,352.47 

29,753.33 

8,126.14 

$335,167.75 


$148,614.70 

64,516.92 

90,384.63 

30,930.62 

9,199.98 

$343,646.85 


$318,095.77 

127,168.25 

218,991.29 

50,710.00 

42,531.08 

$757,496.39 
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1905 


Real  property  (at  1  %)  -  . 
Wild  land  (at  6  %)  .  .  . 
Personal  property  (at  1  %) 
Income  (except  corporation) 
Income  (oorporatione)     .     . 


Real  property 

Wild  land  (4  %) 

Coal  land,  Class  "A"  (at  1  %] 
Coal  land.  Class  "B"  (at  2  %) 
Timber  land  (2  %)  .... 
Personal  property  (at  i  of  I  %) 
IncDue  (except  corporation)  . 
Income  (corporations)     .     .     . 


1907 
Real  property  (i  of  1  %)     . 
Wild  land  (4  %)     .     .     .     . 
Coal  land,  Class  "A"  (1  %) 
Coal  land,  Class  "B"  (2  %) 
Timber  land  (at  2%)     .     . 
Personal  property  {at  I  of  1  %) 
Income  (corporation)   .... 
Income  (other  than  corporation) 


Real  property  (f  of  1  %) 
Wild  land  (4  %)      ... 
Coal  land,  Class  "A"  (I  % 
Coal  land.  Class  "B"  (2% 
Timber  land  (2  %)  .     .     . 
Personal  property  (f  of  1%) 
Income  (other  than  corporati< 
Income  (corporation)  .     ,     . 


$33,145,087 
2,445,717 

21,987,973 


169,968.427 

$39,742,593 
2,288,416 
246,300 
1,076.800 
2,316,298 
23,053,440 
6,334,379 
3,127,187 

$77,185,413 

$45,045,831.00 
3,463,170.00 
1,517,857.00 
163,472.50 
4,041,121.35 
25,160,071.00 
4,157,712.89 
6,100,000.00 


$89,6 


),235.74 


$301,685.33 
138,526.83 
15,178.57 
3.629-45 
80,822.44 
153,118.45 
100,412.21 
63,000.00 


$856,37 


.33 


The  taxes  given  above  were  subject  to  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent  if  paid  before  30th  June  annually. 

Previous  to  1906  "wild  land"  included  coal  land  and  timber 
land. 

The  above  does  not  include  the  tax  on  minerals.  For  full 
particulars  of  revenue  of  the  Province,  application  may  be  made 
for  a  copy  of  the  Public  Accounts  to  the  King's  Printer,  Victoria. 
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The  Chairman:  Discussion  of  the  papers  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  James  M.  Brown  (Ohio) :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Forman 
what  he  does  with  the  farmers  under  the  Business  Assessment 
Law? 

Mr.  Forman  (Ontario) :  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  Brown  (Ohio) :  Is  your  law  restricted  to  Toronto  ? 

Mr.  Forman  (Ontario) :  No,  but  I  don't  profess  to  know 
much  about  the  working  of  the  law  outside  Toronto. 

Mr.  Brown  (Ohio) :  Do  you  take  the  assessed  value  for  gen- 
eral purposes  ? 

Mr.  Forman  (Ontario) :  For  business  assessment  ?    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown  (Ohio) :  So  that  if  a  man  wants  to  rent  a  place 
that  is  already  taxed,  he  simply  goes  to  the  duplicate  and  figures 
up  his  own  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Forman  (Ontario) :  Yes. 

Chairman  Matheson:  It  figures  on  a  different  basis.  The 
retailer  pays  a  different  rate. 

Mr.  Brown  (Ohio) :  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  had  any 
letters  from  any  merchants  objecting  to  this? 

Mr.  Forman  (Ontario) :  No,  sir,  not  one.  They  Uke  it  graded. 
They  want  it  graded  a  Uttle  nicer  than  this.  They  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  system.  No  doubt  changes  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  near  future.  It  will  take  some  years  to  find  out 
where  we  are  in  regard  to  any  Assessment  Act. 

Professor  Seligman  (New  York) :  The  papers  we  have  heard 
to-night  are  exceedingly  interesting  from  two  points  of  view.  In 
the  first  place  they  teach  us  that  a  great  deal  that  we  have 
always  thought  was  impossible  of  application  in  the  States  is 
actually  being  carried  on  over  the  Border.  In  the  second  place, 
they  are  rudely  shaking  some  of  our  cherished  convictions. 
Now,  the  three  points  on  which  I  want  a  little  light  are  these : 
First  we  notice  all  through  these  newer  Canadian  Provinces 
two  decided  tendencies  as  I  can  make  out  from  the  papers 
to-night.    The  one  is  a  tendency  to  weaken  or  abolish  the  per- 
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Bonal  property  tax,  and  the  other  to  substitute  for  it  a  business 
tax  or  to  supplement  it  with  the  income  tax.  What  I  looked 
for  to-night,  and  what  poaaibly  the  speakers  were  unable  to 
^ve  for  lack  of  time,  waa  an  explanation  of  how  this  Bystem 
worics.  Does  it  popuUriy  give  satisfaction?  Does  it  give 
■atisfactioD  e^tecially  in  thoBe  towns  where  previously  personal 
proper^  was  asseesed? 

The  second  question  is  the  one  which  is  arou^ng  so  much 
attention  in  Australia  and  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  exemption 
of  improvements  from  the  tax  on  real  estate.  We  all  know,  of 
oourse,  of  the  recent  blue  book  a  year  or  two  ago  in  Great 
Britun,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  out  the  results  of 
this  exemption  on  improvements  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
towns  in  New  Zealand  end  the  Australian  Provinces  where 
it  was  employed;  and  we  all  know  of  the  great  diversity  of 
opinion  there  —  some  declaring  that  it  was  a  good  thing,  and 
not  a  few  important  ones  declaring  that  it  was  a  bad  thing. 
Now,  what  we  went  to  know,  in  the  States  at  all  events,  is  to 
what  extent  are  the  municipalities  which  have  been  referred  to 
to-night  avfuHng  themselves  of  their  powers  to  exempt  improve- 
ments both  on  and  in  the  land  from  taxation  7  And  what  has 
been  the  result,  comparatively  speaking,  as  compared  with  the 
situation  prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  system  7 

And  then  finally  there  is  the  third  point.  We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  an  income  tax  in  some  parts  of  the  Provinces, 
but  no  one  yet  has  told  us  how  the  income  tax  works;  as  to 
whether  the  income  tax  is  a  whit  more  successful  than  the  per- 
sonal property  tax  in  its  administration;  what  the  difficulties 
are  in  the  way  of  localizing  income;  what  ttie  revenue  is;  and 
where  the  inequalities  are,  if  there  be  any  such.  I  suggest  that 
when  these  gentlemen  come  to  work  out  their  papers  for  publi- 
cation, they  might  confer  an  inestimable  boon  not  alone  upon  the 
people  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  upon  all  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  who  are  interested  in  these  vital  problems 
relating  to  taxation,  if  they  will  address  themselves  not  so  much 
to  the  law,  which  of  course  is  very  interesting  to  us,  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  law  and  the  practical  working  out  of 
those  provisions.     {"Hear,  hear!"  and  applause.) 

Controller  F.  S.  Spsncb  (Toronto) :    In  anticipation  of  a 
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reply  to  Professor  Seligman  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
read  the  papers,  I  wish  to  mention  one  or  two  matters  from 
personal  observation  of  the  working  out  of  these  methods  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  just  alluded  that  to  me  seem  to  be  in 
the  way  of  success.  I  am  only  going  to  refer  to  the  conditions 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  will  largely  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  the  city  of  Toronto,  where  we  have  had  the  experience 
that  Mr.  Forman  has  so  fairly  set  out. 

We  had  the  personalty  tax  operating  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  replaced  it  by  the  business  tax.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, we  have  three  classes  of  taxation  in  this  Province  —  realty 
or  land  and  buildings  attached,  personalty  or  movable,  and 
income  tax.  Now,  we  are  trjdng  to  tax  the  three.  The  realty 
does  not,  of  course,  oflfer  any  difficulty  that  has  not  been  men- 
tioned. The  personalty  offered  insuperable  difficulty  such  as 
you  all  realize,  and  which  does  not  need  to  be  recapitulated,  and 
we  try  in  this  Province  to  deal  with  that  part  by  the  business 
tax  method  referred  to  by  our  friend  from  Manitoba.  They 
are  tr3ring  to  work  it  out  there  by  substituting  the  rental  valua- 
tion for  personalty,  and  levying  an  assessment  upon  the  rental 
value  of  certain  property  in  addition  to  the  assessment  upon  the 
realty. 

We  tried  that,  or  at  least  we  had  optional  legislation  in  this 
Province  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  Province  did  not  get  along  with 
it  and  abolished  it,  and  substituted  for  it  the  system  which  Mr. 
Forman  has  laid  before  you  in  detail;  that  is,  wiped  out  all 
assessment  of  personalty  and  substituted  for  it  the  working  out 
of  this  idea  —  a  realty  assessment  is  taken  as  a  basis,  and  to  the 
realty  assessment  we  add  a  varying  percentage  according  to  the 
kind  of  business  that  is  carried  on  in  the  premises  and  we  call 
it  a  business  assessment.  This  varies  from  25  per  cent  of  the 
assessment  in  some  kinds  of  business,  —  livery  stables  and  so 
on,  —  up  to  150  per  cent  of  realty  assessment  in  the  case  of  dis- 
tilleries, and  we  add  this  business  assessment  to  the  realty  assess- 
ment and  levy  our  assessment  on  the  combined  valuation. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Forman  says  is>a  far  more  attractive  plan 
than  the  old  personalty  plan,  and  decidedly  it  is.  It  has  about 
it  a  definiteness  and  it  has  simplified  our  assessment  machinery 
very  largely.    But  it  is  open  to  serious  difficulties  that  I  want 
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^  Bpeeify  briefly  before  the  matter  is  further  criticised.  Thtf 
objectioiu  are  these:  First,  in  dealing  with  that  assessment  it 
is  too  uitequal  and  too  unfair.  It  discriminates  between  one 
.  bunnesB  with  a  26  pec  oent  business  tax  and  another  with  the 
ISO  per  oent  buonees  tax.  It  is  too  iadetinite,  too  inconsistent, 
and  Uiere  may  be  questiooB  with  regard  to  the  same  business, 
besauae  it  ia  absolutely  wraig  to  assume  that  the  man  who  carries 
on  a  grocery  businesB  on  premises  that  are  assessed  for  SIO.OOO 
is  doing  half  the  grocwy  business  that  is  done  by  the  man  who 
ia  carrying  on  a  grocery  business  on  premises  that  are  assessed 
at  S20,00a 

That  inoonsistenoyiB  found  by  the  assessors,  and  they  strive 
to  get  over  it  when  they  go  around  making  their  assessments, 
by  working  out  a  very  mischievous  principle,  which  is  to  modify 
the  realty  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  fair  assessment 
upon  the  whole  oombisatioii.  Now,  those  are  two  difSculties, 
and  the  third  is  this,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  follow  a 
buoness  asaesament  than  it  ie  to  follow  a  personalty  assessment. 
Uovablee  exist;  buuness  is  entirely  intangible;  and  when  & 
man  who  occupies  premises  and  has  a  business  tax  there  moves 
away,  3rou  can  compute  your  realty  tax  on  the  ptemisefi  tii^  aie 
left,  but  you  cannot  follow  the  business  that  does  not  exist, 
and  the  man  that  was  carrying  it  on  is  away. 

We  are  driven,  as  Professor  Seligman  indicated  a  httle  while 
ago,  towards  the  absolute  wiping  out  of  the  personalty  tax. 
I  think  Mr.  Forman  indicated  that  in  his  paper,  and  I  think 
the  change  from  the  oripna!  personalty  tax  to  the  business  tax 
as  a  substitute  added  to  the  realty  is  simply  a  step  in  the  progress 
to  the  wiping  out  of  the  whole  of  it,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  the  realty  altogether.     {"Hear,  hear!"  and  appiause.) 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  income  tax.  We  have  an  income 
tax,  and  the  income  tax  added  to  the  realty  tax  is  what  we  are 
tending  to,  and  we  are  likely  to  develop,  I  think,  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  on  that  line.  But  our  income  tax  is  an  absurdity 
from  top  to  bottom,  for  this  reason  —  that  we  tax  our  realty 
upon  the  investment  and  we  tax  our  income  upon  the  profit 
or  the  interest.  That  is,  instead  of  doing  as  they  do  tn  the  old 
country  and  places  where  income  taxes  are  worked  out  —  hav- 
ing a  tax  upon  property  and  then  having  a  specific  tax  for 
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income  dependent  of  that,  we  value  the  income  and  we  levy 
upon  the  income  the  same  tax  rate  as  we  levy  upon  the  realty. 
Now,  a  man  puts  $10,000  into  a  piece  of  land,  and  we  go  and 
tax  the  $10,000.  If  he  puts  $10,000  into  bank  stock  by  which 
he  gets  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  we  tax  the  5  per  cent  only,  and 
we  don't  get  an  equitable  system  of  taxation  at  all,  and  we  never 
will  as  long  as  we  bunch  our  income  and  our  realty  together 
and  put  a  similar  tax  rate  upon  both  of  them. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  our  position  is  i^mplified  from 
what  it  is  in  most  of  the  States  because  we  have  no  such  thing 
as  a  State  tax  at  all;  we  have  simply  a  municipal  tax.  The 
State  revenues  are  provided  in  other  ways  that  it  is  not  needful 
to  take  your  time  to  explain  now,  and  the  municipality  not 
only  collects  all  the  tax  rates  in  Toronto  for  every  purpose,  — 
county  purposes  and  everything  else,  —  but  we  have  simply  one 
rate,  and  the  tendency  is  to  have  that  one  rate  confined  to  a 
tax  on  realty  and  income,  and  I  hope  that  by  and  by  we  will 
get  wise  enough  to  differentiate  and  concentrate  upon  one  of 
the  two  objects  of  taxation.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Harris,  Assessment  Commissioner  of  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  was  invited  to  address  the  Conference  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

We  disposed  entirely  of  the  personal  property  assessment  in 
the  year  1893,  and  substituted  wh^t  is  known  as  the  business 
tax  in  place  of  personal  property  assessment.  With  the  plain 
business  tax  we  mixed  in  a  feature  that  almost  changed  it  into 
another  system  of  space  measurement.  That  feature  was 
entirely  new  to  ourselves;  we  had  never  heard  of  it  before,  but 
we  worked  it  in  and  it  served  a  very  good  purpose  for  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  from  1893  up  till  1906.  Then  some  of  us 
imagined  that  we  had  outgrown  the  usefulness  and  propriety 
of  having  the  space  measurement.  That  feature  was  intro- 
duced to  do  service  as  an  expedient  for  five  years,  or  ten  at 
most.  We  presumed  the  city  would  outgrow  the  necessity  of 
having  that  feature. 

The  measurement  was  introduced  with  this  object.  There 
was  a  contention  between  the  wholesalers  and  retail  merchants, 
and  the  wholesale  merchants  were  quite  ready  to  give  way  to 
the  retail  merchants  and  pay  more  in  proportion  to  their  rental 
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ti»a  the  ntajlen,  bo  that  the  space  measurement  was  arranged 
ia  Buoh  a  way  by  the  oquare  foot  that  it  produced  relatively  a 
much  larger  revenue  from  the  wholesalers'  than  from  the 


There  were  many  other  features.  There  were  about  six 
diEFerent  solutions  of  our  business  tax.  Hotels  paid  only  on 
their  barroom  spaoe,  five  cents  a  square  foot;  that  was  one 
of  the  business  taxee.  In  February  of  1906 1  succeeded  in  having 
the  law  changed  to  a  plain,  simple  business  tax  assessment  on 
the  basis  of  8^  per  cent  tax  of  the  rental  on  all  lines  of  business, 
serving  every  line  of  business  aUke  —  no  class  distinction.  I 
taoomioended  strongly  that  the  wholesalers,  who  were  probably 
better  able  to  pay  more  in  proportion  to  their  rent  than  retailers, 
should  have  a  license  applied  to  them. 

I  advocated  that  in  1906,  and  it  probably  would  have  re- 
muned  only  for  one  or  two  little  features.  The  hotel  men  were 
brought  in,  contrary  to  my  suggestion,  all  together;  I  thought 
they  should  pay  more  for  the  bar,  but  to  apply  it  to  the  whole 
of  the  hotel  did  seem  to  me  a  Uttle  unreasonable.  But  it  was 
made  in  that  way  when  the  law  came  into  force,  and  the  hotels 
had  to  pay  on  th^  whole  rental  the  same  as  a  merchant.  The 
reason  why  I  don't  think  they  should  pay  on  the  whole  is  that 
our  license  is  very  high  —  $1000  on  the  smallest  hotel.  But 
that  being  the  law,  considerable  objection  was  raised,  and  in 
order  to  settle  the  question  we  were  sent  back  to  the  legislature, 
which  said,  "  You  tried  this  system  you  introduced  for  fourteen 
years,  and  you  heard  no  complaint  worth  speaking  about;  so 
just  have  it  another  year  and  we  will  ^ve  you  a  Tax  Commis- 
sion." Judge  Phippen  is  Chairman  of  it  and  two  other  repre- 
sentatives, and  they  have  had  several  meetings  and  have  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I  expect  will  evolve 
something  creditable  in  the  way  of  a  business  tax.  There  is 
no  intention,  I  think,  to  do  away  with  the  business  tax  alto- 
gether, nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  right  or  proper.  In  a  new 
and  growing  place  like  Winnipeg  I  think  the  business  tax  is 
equitable  if  fairly  administered. 

We  have  no  income  tax,  nor  is  there  any  inclination  to  intro- 
duce it.  It  probably  would  not  be  of  as  much  importance  to 
introduce  a  feature  of  that  kind  into  the  assessment  as  it  would 
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be  in  larger  centers.  I  can  imagine  how,  in  places  as  large  as 
Toronto  or  larger  cities,  the  income  tax  would  be  a  very  produc- 
tive source  of  revenue  and  a  very  equitable  means  of  raising  a 
revenue,  but  I  do  not  think  our  city,  although  growing,  is  suffi- 
ciently important  as  a  business  center.  At  present  there  is  no 
inclination  to  introduce  the  income  tax.  The  tax  that  we  have 
on  business  serves,  and  we  have  only  this,  with  the  addition  of 
licenses.  These  are  the  two  main  features  —  real  estate  assess- 
ment and  business  tax. 

We  have  licenses  under  by-laws  that  can  be  easily  extended, 
and  which  serve  a  very  good  purpose  in  applying  a  tax  to  those 
who  are  not  already  taxed  under  the  business  tax.  It  has  this 
very  important  feature,  as  you  will  notice,  that  the  Ucense 
commission  or  superintendent  has  three  hundred  days  in  a 
year  in  which  to  look  up  his  business,  whereas  an  assessor  has 
only  one  day  out  of  the  three  hundred ;  that  is,  the  assessment 
is  made  one  day,  and  that  is  for  the  year;  it  is  written  up  and 
cannot  be  changed  except  by  the  Court  of  Revision,  and  very 
few  changes  are  made  with  us  by  that  court.  In  fact,  although 
people  could  go  and  get  changes  made  —  changes  of  business 
and  so  on  —  they  seem  to  let  it  go  without  attention ;  conse- 
quently I  say  that  a  license  which  can  be  operated  and  applied 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  serves  in  many  cases,  and  could  be 
extended  much  further  than  it  is  usually  with  us.  For  instance, 
billiards,  bowling  alleys,  circuses  and  all  lines  of  businesses 
that  are  only  temporary  we  regulate  with  a  license. 

Mr.  Purdy  (New  York) :  It  occurs  to  me  to  ask  a  question  in 
regard  to  the  practice  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  in  dealing  in 
the  country  districts  with  the  land  by  map  numbers  rather 
than  by  the  owners'  names,  as  is  very  common  in  the  United 
States.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Perrie  would  tell  us  a  little 
more  about  the  practice  in  the  country  districts  of  Alberta. 

Mr.  Perrie  (Alberta):  Our  system  is  to  keep  track  of  the 
assessment  by  description  of  the  land  according  to  its  registered 
plan.  In  the  country  districts  that  is  according  to  the  corner 
section  of  the  leading  subdivision,  or  if  smaller  subdivision,  then 
referring  to  the  registered  plan  by  number.  In  the  villages, 
towns,  etc.,  it  is  by  lot  and  block.  We  insist  that  all  assess- 
ments levied  under  the  supervision  of  the  government  be  made 
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Moording  to  tfaa  deectiptaon  of  the  land.  We  have  found  that 
no  other  system  would  be  workable.  The  land  la  changing  so 
moch,  ^ere  an  ao  many  salea,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  keep  an  accurate  record  in  any  other  way.  We  have  a  great 
many  inquiriee  coming  in  from  outside  landowners  as  to  what 
th^  taxes  are,  asking  for  a  tax  statement.  That  is  frequently 
aaked  for  under  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  in  all  those  cases 
we  write  those  people  and  ask  them  for  a  description  of  theii- 
land.    We  could  not  undertake  to  do  it  in  any  other  way. 

Aa  to  the  asseasment  of  land  without  regard  to  the  improve- 
nmtts  thereon,  I  may  say  that  under  the  Village  Act,  for  uistance, 
authority  is  granted  to  the  government  to  allow  any  village 
asking  for  the  privil^e  to  make  its  assessment  according  to 
Urn  value  of  the  land  without  regard  to  the  improvements 
thereon.  This  privilege  is  applied  for  in  this  way.  The  council 
of  the  village  passes  a  resolution  asking  that  we  grant  that  au- 
ttiority.  Then  this  resolution,  together  with  a  petition  signed 
by  two  tlurds  of  tbe  ratepayers  of  the  village,  is  forwarded  to 
iba  central  government,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  resolution 
and  petition  the  necessary  permiasion  is  given.  It  is  found  that 
many  of  the  villages  in  the  Provinoe,  I  la^bi  say  the  majority 
of  the  villages,  have  asked  for  that  authority,  and  in  no  case 
have  any  of  the  villages  which  have  been  granted  that  authority 
asked  that  it  be  withdrawn  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  go  back 
to  the  system  of  assessing  the  improvements  on  the  land. 

One  reason  for  this  method  of  assessment,  probably  the 
principal  reason,  would  appear  to  be  the  fact  that  in  many  of 
the  villages,  also  the  towns  and  cities,  a  great  many  of  the  town 
lots  are  owned  by  non-resident  owners  holding  them  as  a  specu- 
lation, holding  them  until  the  improvements  carried  on  by  the 
municipality  or  by  the  other  landowners  have  raised  the  value 
of  property  so  that  they  may  sell  at  a  profit;  and  the  people 
are  of  the  opinion  that  non-resident  landowners  who  profit  by 
the  investment  of  others  and  by  the  improvements  carried  on 
by  the  government  and  the  municipality  should  pay  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  taxes  than  is  possible  if  the  assessment  is 
made  on  both  the  land  and  the  improvements  thereon.  This 
system  of  taxing  only  the  land  is  in  use,  as  I  said,  in  a  majority 
of  the  villages,  idso  I  think  in  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
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the  Province,  and  it  appears  to  be  giving  pretty  good  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Brown  (Ohio) :  What  do  you  mean  by  improvements 
on  land  ? 

Mr.  Perrie  (Alberta) :   Houses,  buildings  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  (Ohio) :  Are  they  taxed  -afterwards  sepa- 
rately? 

Mr.  Perrie  (Alberta) :  No. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  (Ohio) :    For  any  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Perrie  (Alberta) :  Not  for  any  purpose,  except  in  the 
cities  where  a  business  tax  is  levied. 

Mr.  George  Curtis,  Jr.  (Wisconsin) :  I  would  like  to  state 
for  Mr.  Perrie' s  information,  and  for  others  who  are  inquiring 
as  to  the  system  of  listing  real  estate  for  assessment,  that  a 
description  of  each  parcel  assessed  obtains  at  least  in  some  of 
our  American  States.  In  my  own  State,  for  instance,  our  tax 
proceedings  in  respect  of  real  estate  assessment  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  proceeding  in  rem,  as  lawyers  would  say,  rather  than  pro- 
ceedings against  a  person. 

Mr.  Perrie  (Alberta) :   Throughout  all  country  districts  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  (Wisconsin) :  Through  all  districts.  The  law  is 
imperative;  it  requires  a  pertinent  description  of  the  land 
according  to  the  lot  or  block  in  the  city;  or  section,  or  portion 
of  a  section  when  lands  are  more  difficult  to  describe.  The 
description  of  the  property  with  certainty  is  an  essential  feature 
of  the  assessment,  and  without  such  description  the  assessment 
would  be  lacking  in  legal  sufficiency. 

Mr.  Purdy  (New  York) :  That  is  true  in  New  York  City. 
Is  the  name  of  the  owner  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  (Wisconsin) :  The  name  is  not  essential  under  the 
legal  features  of  our  system,  it  being  so  completely  a  system 
in  rem,  that  if  the  wrong  name  is  entered,  or  if  it  is  entered  as 
"unknown"  —  which  is  presumably  where  the  assessor  does 
not  know  the  name  of  the  owner  —  the  proceeding  may  go 
ahead  just  the  same,  and  the  tax  will  be  charged  against  the 
land,  and  is  made  a  lien  in  preference  to  all  other  liens  upon  the 
land. . 

Mr.  Pleydell  (New  Jersey)  ^  May  I  ask  Mr.  Curtis, 
whether  in  making  up  the  assessment  roll  of  real  estate  the  land 
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is  listed  geogrg  ling  iiabetic- 

ally  according  to  t  c  3  uiime,  as  must  Eastern 

States  do  in  the  c<  '  d      i 

Mb.  Cohtis  (Vi  ) :    :      r       lar  order,  by  the  parcel, 

lot  and  block. 

Hb.  Pletdbll  (Ne.w  Jersey) :  So  that  anybody  can  compare 
tua  asseesment  easily  with  the  next-door  assessment  on  the 
book? 

JIb.  Cdhtib  (Wisconsin) :  We  have  the  system  of  surveys  by 
townships  and  we  proceed  in  country  land  in  regular  order, 
taking  the  firat  numbered  section  first,  and  so  on  through.  In 
cities  and  villages,  platted  land,  we  speak  of  that  in  regular 
order,  by  lots  and  blocks.  When  a  person  inquires  for  a  state- 
ment of  histaxeson  various  parcels  which  he  may  own,  he  simply 
^ends  to  the  treasurer  a  list  of  the  parcels  —  does  not  undertake 
to  indicate  under  what  name  it  is  assessed. 

Mh.  McKilliqan  (British  Columbia) ;  A  ^milar  system  pre- 
vuls  in  British  Columbia. 

Mb.  Hunt  (Manitoba) :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  send  out 
the  tax  notices  to  the  parties  assessed,  and  also  what  publicity 
is  given,  what  opportunity  the  party  assessed  has  of  gidning 
information  as  to  assessment  7 

Mr.  Curtis  (Wisconsin) :  No  notices  are  sent  to  individual 
property  owners  in  our  system.  The  assessment  ia  a  public 
record.  After  the  assessor's  work  is  completed,  and  while  it  ia 
ready,  and  previous  to  the  sitting  of  what  we  call  the  Board  of 
Review  —  which  would  be  similar  to  your  Court  of  Revision  — 
a  pubhc  notice  is  made  that  the  assessment  roll  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  clerk  of  the  taxing  district  and  that  it  is  open  to  public 
inspection.     That  is  as  far  as  we  go. 

Mr.  Hunt  (Manitoba) :  I  would  Uke  to  elicit  the  information 
as  to  what  the  custom  is  throughout  the  United  States  as  to 
sending  out  those  assessment  notices  and  also  as  to  what  time 
is  given  to  examine  the  assessment  roll  so  that  people  feeling 
aggrieved  have  an  opportunity  of  making  complaint. 

Mr.  McKilligan  {British  Columbia) :  He  needn't  go  so  far 
away  as  the  United  States;  he  can  come  to  British  Columbia. 
We  send  out  notices  to  every  legal  owner.  We  give  them  the 
separate  title.     The  Court  of  Revision  is  advertised.     Ample 
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time  is  given  them,  and  the  assessment  roll  is  always  open  to 
inspection  by  any  ratepayer  for  a  reasonable  time  in  business 
hours.  Every  opportunity  is  given  to  an  individual  owner  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  taxes,  and  the  assessment,  and 
his  neighbor's  taxes  as  well.  He  can  examine  the  roll  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  (Utah) :  Some  eighteen  years  ago  in  Utah 
we  adopted  the  law  requiring  assessment  of  real  estate  to  be 
made  by  legal  subdivisions,  and  where  that  could  not  be  done, 
by  metes  and  bounds.  To  give  the  law  force  we  provided,  and 
in  fact  required,  our  county  commissioners  —  you  call  them 
selectmen  in  other  places,  and  sometimes  supervisors  —  to 
command  the  county  surveyor  to  prepare  maps,  or  plats  as 
we  call  them,  of  every  section  in  the  county,  showing  every 
piece  of  property,  and  describing  them,  with  the  name  of  the 
owner;  and  a  deed  of  every  piece  of  real  estate  in  Utah  can 
be  written  from  the  assessment  roll.  Further,  we  have  adopted 
the  card  system.  We  say  John  Jones  in  number  one,  and  you 
go  to  the  card  case  and  get  number  one  card,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  John  Jones's  property  is  written  upon  that  card,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  map  or  plat,  and  the  assessor  uses  that  in  making  his 
assessment  roll. 

We  further  provide  that  after  the  assessment  roll  is  completed 
the  assessor  must  assess  each  section,  or  in  a  town  each  block, 
by  itself.  Our  blocks  a^e  mostly  666  feet  square.  He  must 
fill  that  up  with  the  nuoiber  of  feet,  and  see  that  he  has  all  the 
feet  in  that  block.  In  the  principal  business  square  of  one  town, 
lots  were  assessed  at  $600  per  front  foot,  and  10  feet  of  these 
lots  were  omitted  for  over  twenty  years  until  that  system  was 
adopted.  In  another  place  it  was  found  that  one  whole  section 
of  land  had  never  been  assessed.  In  another  town  a  man  who 
was  assessed  for  1230  acres  had  escaped  assessment  of  nearly 
900  acres  all  the  time  he  had  been  holding  the  land. 

We  further  provide  that  after  that  assessment  is  completed 
and  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  for  the  computing  of  the  tax, 
he  must  make  an  index  in  which  is  recorded  the  name  of  every 
man  who  is  upon  the  tax  roll,  and  the  number  of  his  assessment 
upon  the  assessment  roll ;  so  that  if  John  Jones  or  Tom  Thomas 
sends  a  request  to  the  country  treasurer  for  a  statement  of  hi^ 
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taxes,  the  treasurer  goes  simply  to  the  index  and  he  has  all 
the  numbers  and  pieces  of  property  that  that  man  owns,  and 
he  knows  just  where  to  turn  to  it  to  give  him  the  amount  of 
taxes  he  owes.  We  further  provide  that  aft«r  the  assessment 
is  completed  by  the  assessor  and  turned  over,  the  county  treas- 
urer must  mail  to  every  taxpayer,  to  his  last  known  address,  a 
statement  of  hia  taxes  and  of  the  property  on  which  be  is  as- 
sessed, and  the  amount  of  his  assessment.  After  that  is  done  — 
and  this  notice  contains  the  information  that  upon  a  certain  date 
the  County  Board  of  Equalization  will  meet  and  hear  any 
complaint  he  has  to  make  of  the  assessment  made  against  him  — 
and  after  the  taxes  are  computed  and  levied,  notice  is  sent  to 
the  taxpayer,  to  his  last  known  address,  notifying  him  of  the 
amount  of  tax,  and  when  it  is  due  and  payable  and  when  it  is 
delinquent,  I  believe  we  have  as  complete  a  system,  so  far  as 
that  method  of  assessment  is  concerned,  as  has  been  found. 
It  has  been  m  use  in  Utah  for  upwards  of  eighteen  years. 
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TAXATION  OF   LIFE   ASSURANCE   COMPANIES  IN 

CANADA 

Bt  T.  Bradbhaw 

M<^iAgifig  Director  Imperial  Life  Aaniranoe  Gompanyi 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Life  assurance  companies  in  Canada  pay  taxes  in  some 
form  or  other  to  the  Dominion  Government,  to  the  Provincial 
Governments,  and  to  certain  municipalities,  but  chiefly  to  the 
Provincial  Governments.  The  character  of  such  taxation  may 
be  briefly  stated: 

(a)  Dominion  Taxes.  —  These  are  for  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  insurance  department,  which  maintains  a  supervision 
of  the  companies.  For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1906,  the 
last  year  for  which  official  figures  are  available,  the  total  ex- 
penses of  the  departnxent  amounted  to  $18,045.  Of  this  amount 
the  life  companies  were  assessed  $10,448. 

(6)  Provincial  Taxes.  —  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  impose  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  gross  premium 
income.  In  additioa  to  such  tax,  each  company  has  to  pay  a 
Ucense  fee,  in  Ontario,  of  $150.  British  Columbia  imposes  a 
tax  of  1  per  cent  on  th^  gross  premium  income  and  on  the 
interest  derived  from  investments  in  the  Province.  Quebec 
imposes  a  tax  of  If  per  cent  on  the  gross  premium  income. 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  levy 
an  annual  tax  or  license  fee.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  amount  varies 
with  the  capital  of  the  company;  in  New  Brunswick,  it  is  $250 
and  a  tax  of  $2  for  each  agent;  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
it  is  $225. 

(c)  Municipal  Taxes.  —  The  Revenue  Acts  of  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  specifically  exempt 
the  companies  from  municipal  taxation.  Notwithstanding 
such  exemption,  certain  municipalities  in  the  Western  Provinces 
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claim  the  right  to  impose  license  fees  upon  agrata  and  com- 
panies. 

Some  municipalities  in  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  British  Columbia  exact 
umual  license  fees. 

>  |2. --(Jdnsida^  Hhfli  «ul^^' witii  efi^Mal'-iftfevibce  to  thi^ 
Province  of  Ontario,  we  Qnd  that  for  the  three  years,  1905, 
1906,  1907,  the  taxes  and  fees  imposed  upon  the  life  companlea 
amounted  to  no  leas  than  $291^20.'  I-^ruat  to  be  able  to  show 
concluuvely  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  thftt  practically  any 
tax  imposed  upon  a  li/e  con^pany  is  ,imwarrantlibl^,  but  before 
doing  so  allow  me  to  point  out  how  unreasonably  high  the  rate 
4^:taX8|tion  in  respect  to  life  compauias  is,  a«.  compared  with 
l^jratesof  other  corporations.  The  following  achedule  gives 
tho  tazee  collected  by  the  Province  under  the  Supplementary 
Revenue  Act  for  the  same  three  yea^  1905, 1908,  and  1907 : 

Taxbb  Paid  to  thx  Protdicb  or  Ontario  >6r  iski  Ybaks 
1905-190*-i«7 

Ufe  lasiimnoe  CompanI«8         .        .        .       .  '    .  1270,119.87 

Fire  Iniuranoe  OsmpEiniee          .       ' .        .1        .        .  126,025.71 

Miscellaneous  Insurance  Compaitles 18,306.53 

Loan  Companiea          ,....'..,  74,846.90 

Banks 186,856.34 

Trust  Ck>mpanies 20,475.00 

Street  Railways 26,113.03 

'RaUways 958,942.79 

>  Gae  &  Electric  Light  Companies 28,442.54 

Parlor  Car  Companies 5,467.34 

Telephone  Companies         .        .        ,        .        .        .        .  20,067.68 

Telegraph  Companies 3,901.72 

Express  Companies             15,176.00 

Natural  Gas  Companies 7,592.73 


Total  $1,762,132.08 

3.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  railways,  loan  compan- 
ies, banks,  fire  insurance  companies,  trust  companies,  street 
iMlways,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  —  in  fact,  all 
the  companies  except  life  companies — are  conducted  with  the 

primary  object   of  profit  to  shareholders.      A   life  assurance 
company  is  conducted  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  its  policy 

'While  the  revenue  from  railway  companieB,  in  the  three  years,  amounted 
to  1958,942.79,  the  Ontario  treasury  paid  in  railway  Hubsidlea,  in  the  period, 
no  leea  than  (396,582.04,  thus  reducing  that  net  contribution  to  $662,360.75. 
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holders,  inasmuch  as  either  the  whole  or  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  whole  of  its  surplus  earnings  belong,  by  charter,  to 
its  policy  holders.  Why  life  companies,  whose  operations  are 
admittedly  so  beneficial  to  the  Province,  should,  as  it  would 
appear,  be  especially  singled  out  and  discriminated  against  in 
the  matter  of  taxation,  is  very  diflScult  to  understand.  On 
account  of  the  inconvenience  in  securing  the  returns,  the  figures 
for  this  Province  have  been  utilized  to  illustrate  the  unfairness 
of  a  tax  on  policy  holders'  premiums.  In  all  the  other  Provinces 
in  which  a  like  tax  is  imposed,  the  same  discrimination  and  in- 
justice will  be  apparent.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  rate 
of  taxation  is  no  less  than  If  per  cent  of  the  premium  income, 
and  where  there  is  added  to  this  the  other  taxes  imposed  on 
life  companies  in  that  Province,  the  total  tax  will  not  be  less 
than  2  per  cent,  i.e.  an  annual  addition  of  $2  on  each  $100 
of  premium  paid  by  the  policy-holder.  This  amount  comes 
directly  out  of  the  policy  holder's  pocket,  the  company  being 
simply  the  government's  agent  or  collector.  Surely  this  is  a 
condition  which  cannot  long  be  allowed  to  continue  by  any 
government,  even  pretending  to  have  the  welfare  of  its  people 
at  heart.  In  one  Province  —  British  Columbia — a  tax  has  been 
placed  upon  the  income  from  life  companies'  investments  in 
the  Province.  When  it  is  remembered  (a)  that  the  premium 
income  is  taxed  by  the  Province,  and  (b)  that  the  properties 
upon  which  the  companies  advance  their  moneys  (that  is,  the 
premiums)  by  way  of  mortgage  are  also  taxed,  the  placing  of 
a  tax  upon  (c)  the  interest  income  is  in  reality  nothing  less 
than  a  triple  tax.  No  surer  method  of  preventing  the  inflow 
of  capital  into  a  Province  could  have  been  invented  than  the 
imposing  of  a  tax  upon  the  interest  derived  from  moneys  invested 
in  the  Province.  Is  it  likely  that  the  life  companies  will  send 
their  moneys  there  when  they  are  so  severely  discriminated 
against  ? 

4.  Professor  Huebner,  just  a  year  ago,  in  his  able  presenta- 
tion on  the  taxation  of  life  assurance  companies  before  your 
Association,  made  the  following  statement:  "Owing  to  the 
widespread  ignorance  of  the  annual  level  premium  plan  of  life 
insurance,  the  utmost  confusion  exists  to-day  in  the  taxation 
of  life  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  United  States. 
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The  TflM  Moumulation  of  funds  by  the  companiea  has  given  the 
impreMnoQ  that  they  were  growing  enormouBly  wealthy;  and 
k^daton,  failing  either  to  understand  the  nature  of  these  funds, 
or  appreciating  the  eaae  with  which  such  funds  could  be  reached 
by  the  tax  collector,  began  to  impose  burdensome  taxes  on  the 
Bsme."  JElecogninng  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  reference,  it 
will  be  my  aim  to  try  to  elucidate  the  underlying  principle  of 
tiie  "annual  level  premium  plan  of  life  assurance,"  and  to 
Bhow  the  neeeefity  for  the  accumulation  and  careful  husbanding 
at  Hbe  funds  of  life  eompaniee,  also  to  show  the  serious  injustice 
which  lesultB  to  policy  holders  —  chiefly  the  heads  of  families 
who  are  makmg  sacrifices  for  the  protection  of  their  dependents 
—  by  the  imporation  of  a  tax  upon  their  premiums.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  which  the  importance  has  been  widely  recognized, 
laid  I  Irish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  several  previous 
writings  upcm  it  for  much  of  the  material  that  this  paper  con- 
tuns. 

5.  Life  aWuranoe  has  been  briefly,  but  accurately,  stated 
to  be  a  system  whereby  a  loss  which  has  been  sustained  ia 
lifted  from  the  one  upon  whom  it  has  fallen,  and  so  spread  over  | 
a  large  number  that  the  sufferer  is  relieved  from  its  burden;  and  ^ 
the  loss  so  distributed  as  to  be  but  slightly  felt  by  the  large 
number  of  individuals  who  share  it.  The  removal  by  death  of 
the  head  and  supporter  of  the  family  is  not  only  a  great  bereave- 
ment, but  it  is  a  pecuniary  loss.  He  supported,  educated  and 
cared  for  the  family,  and  when  he  passed  away  the  loss  to  the 
family  was  the  same  as  though  it  has  lost  valuable  income- 
producing  property.  Life  assurance,  by  means  of  mutual 
cooperation,  aims  at  relieving  to  some  extent  such  losses. 
Now  the  general  principle  underlying  taxation  demands  that 
revenue  should  be  derived  from  the  profits,  from  the  accumula- 
tions and  from  the  wealth  of  the  people,  but  that  no  exaction 
whatever  should  be  levied  on  their  losses,  their  misfortunes  or 
their  disasters;  consequently  it  is  submitted  that  life  assurance 
premiums  do  not  form  a  proper  subject  for  taxation. 

6.  There  are  many  plans  of  life  assurance,  but  they  all  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  same  characteristics,  and  aim  to  accom- 
plish the  same  object,  viz.  the  removal  of  the  loss,  with  its 
crushing  effect,  from  the  individual,  and  its  distribution  over  a 
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large  number  of  persons.  Take,  for  example,  1000  men  who 
mutually  agree  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  one  of  their 
number  the  remaining  ones  will  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  family  of  the  deceased  the  sum  of  $1000.  There  is  surely 
no  basis  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the  individuals  who 
contribute  a  Uttle  over  $1.00  each,  nor  yet  upon  the  family  who 
would  receive  the  $1000  under  such  an  arrangement.  Such  an  act 
would  be  adding  loss  to  loss  —  it  would  be  levying  a  tax  upon 
a  loss;  the  Province  would  be  deriving  a  revenue  from  the 
losses  of  the  people.  This  arrangement  for  the  payment  of 
$1000  by  the  survivors  on  the  death  of  each  remaining  mem* 
ber  might  be  continued  until  only  one  remained,  at  which 
time  the  family  of  the  member  just  deceased  would  have  $1000 
paid  by  the  sole  survivor.  When  the  survivor,  however,  passed 
away,  under  such  a  scheme  there  would  be  no  one  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  his  family.  Or  this  scheme  might  be  varied 
so  that  instead  of  the  survivors  paying  $1000  on  the  death  of 
each  member,  each  survivor  would  be  assessed  $1.  The  re- 
sult of  this  would  be  that  the  family  of  the  member  who  should 
die  first  would  receive  $999 ;  that  of  the  member  dying  second, 
$998,  and  so  on,  the  amount  payable  decreasing  until  that  of  the 
member  dying  last  would  receive  nothing.  Neither,  under  this 
form,  would  any  one  agree  that  a  tax  should  be  levied  on  the 
contribution  of  the  assisting  members,  nor  yet  upon  the  amount 
paid  to  the  bereaved  family.  But  a  moment's  consideration 
stamps  both  of  these  plans  as  unworkable  and  impracticable. 
In  the  one  case,  the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  surviving 
members  would  become  so  large  as  to  be  prohibitive,  while  in 
the  other  the  benefits  to  the  family  would  constantly  decrease, 
and  ultimately  vanish. 

7.  The  problem,  therefore,  to  be  solved,  was  to  devise  a  prac- 
tical, popular  and  permanent  plan  whereby  the  laudable  object 
of  removing  the  loss,  with  its  crushing  effect,  from  the  individ- 
ual, and  of  distributing  it  over  a  large  number,  would  be  attained. 
Mathematicians  expended  much  thought  and  great  labor  on 
the  problem.  A  number  of  investigations  have  been  made  into 
the  mortality  prevailing  amongst  the  general  population,  and 
among  assured  lives,  with  the  result  that  the  chance  of  death, 
at  any  age,  for  men  of  average  health  is  a  determinable  quantity. 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  when  a  particular  individual 
is  likely  to  die,  yet  if  a  considerable  number  of  persons  be  under 
consideration,  it  can  be  foretold  with  great  accuracy  the  num- 
ber who  will  die  in  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  years,  until  all 
have  passed  away.  This  regularity  provides  the  scientific  basis 
on  which  life  assurance  calculations  are  made. 

8.  The  following  extract  taken  from  the  Healthy  Males  Table 
of  Mortality  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great  Britain,  and 
which  is  the  official  table  of  the  Dominion  Insurance  Depart- 
ment for  life  assurance  purposes,  will  show  the  annual  rate  of 
mortality  according  to  age : 


Agb 

Number 

Number 

Annual  Rate  of 

Annual  Rate  peb 

LlYINQ 

Dying 

MORTALITT 

1000 

20 

96,223 

609 

.006329 

6.33 

21 

95,614 

643 

.006725 

6.73 

22 

94,971 

650 

.006844 

6.84 

23 

94,321 

638 

.006764 

6.76 

24 

93,683 

622 

.006639 

6.64 

25 

93,061 

617 

.006630 

6.63 

30 

89,865 

694 

.007723 

7.72 

35 

86,281 

757 

.008774 

8.77 

40 

82,284 

848 

.010306 

10.31 

45 

77,919 

950 

.012192 

12.19 

50 

72,726 

1,160 

.015950 

15.95 

55 

66,513 

1,399 

.021033 

21.03 

60 

58,866 

1,747 

.029678 

29.68 

65 

49,297 

2,141 

.043431 

43.43 

70 

38,124 

2,371 

.062192 

62.19 

75 

25,691 

2,527 

.098361 

98.36 

80 

13,930 

2,015 

.144652 

144.65 

85 

5,422 

1,138 

.209885 

209.89 

90 

1,460 

408 

.279452 

279.45 

95 

135 

86 

.637036 

637.04 

97 

9 

9 

1.000000 

1000.00 

From  age  20  to  25,  inclusive,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality 
is  given  for  each  year  of  age.  As  the  complete  table  would 
occupy  considerable  space,  I  have,  after  age  25,  given  the 
figures  for  only  each  fifth  year  of  age.  The  "annual  rate  of 
mortality"  is  found  by  dividing  the  "number  dying"  by  the 
"number  living."  This  "annual  rate  of  mortality,"  it  will  be 
observed,  increases  according  as  the  age  increases.  In  the  last 
column,  there  is  given  the  "  annual  rate  of  mortality  per  1000." 
The  object  in  setting  this  column  down  is  to  indicate  the  yearly 
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increasing  cost  of  an  assurance  of  $1000.  Taking  age  20  as  an 
example,  we  see  that  out  of  every  1000  persons  living  at  age 
20,  on  the  average,  6.33  will  die  during  the  year,  and  assum- 
ing that  $1000  will  then  be  payable  in  each  case,  the  total 
amount  payable  to  families  of  deceased  members  for  that  year 
will  be  $6330.  As  each  member  is  bound  to  contribute  his 
proper  share  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  see  that  the  amount 
that  each  of  the  1000  entrants  should  pay  for  that  year  will  be 
$6330  -J-  1000,  or  $6.33.*  In  a  similar  way,  we  find  that  when 
the  assured  reaches  age  21,  the  cost  for  that  year  will  be  $6.73; 
at  age  40,  the  cost  for  that  year  will  be  $10.31 ;  at  age  60,  the 
cost  for  that  year  will  be  $29.68;  at  age  75,  the  cost  for  that 
year  will  be  $98.36 ;  at  age  95,  the  cost  for  that  year  will  be 
$637.04.  The  amount  set  opposite  each  year  of  age  is,  in  theory, 
just  sufficient  to  meet  the  average  cost  of  an  assurance  of  $1000 
for  the  single  current  year,  so  that  a  young  man  age  20  insuring 
on  such  a  system  would,  for  an  assurance  of  $1000,  pay,  the  first 
year,  a  premium  of  $6.33,  but  each  year  as  his  age  increased  his 
premium  would  also  increase  as  indicated. 

9.  In  the  early  years  the  premiums  are  light,  but  as  age  in- 
creases they  become  more  burdensome.  In  theory,  assurance 
could  be  conducted  on  such  a  principle,  but  in  practice  it  has 
been  found  most  unsatisfactory.  When  the  premiums  begin 
to  increase,  year  by  year,  the  assured  become  dissatisfied ;  the 
healthy  members  withdraw;  the  unhealthy  remain,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  death  rate  the  losses  of  the  company  are 
made  heavier.  "The  withdrawal  of  members  and  the  in- 
creasing death  rate,  therefore,  interact  on  each  other.  The 
increased  death  rate  causes  the  withdrawal  of  members,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  members  causes  a  still  further  increased 
death  rate,  so  that  the  effect  is  cumulative.'' 

10.  To  overcome  the  foregoing  defect,  caused  by  the  yearly 
premiums  being  increased  to  correspond  with  the  yearly  increase 
in  the  cost  of  assurance,  the  level  annual  premium  system,  by 
which  an  average  level  annual  premium  is  payable  throughout 
life,  was  instituted,  and  practically  all  assurance  issued  by  life 

^  As  in  theory  premiums  are  payable  in  advance  and  death  losses  are  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  these  amounts  should  be  discounted  by  one  year's  interest. 
Expenses  have  been  eliminated. 
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oon^HUUflB  is  on  this  BytUaa  or  some  modiiicatioii  of  it.  Now 
it  will  be  apporatt  that  such  a  level  annual  premium  will 
largar  in  the  early  yean  than  ia  immediately  necessary  tor  meet. 
ing  the  actual  death  loseee  of  those  yeiirs,  but  it  will  also  be 
found  that  in  the  later  years  of  the  policy  it  will  be  insufficient 
to  meet  the  death  loaeee  thtti  occurring.  Actuaries  having 
scientifically  and  accurately  determined  the  mathematical  an- 
noal  levd  premium  equivatott  to  the  annual  increasing  costs 
ci  aasuranee,  and  all  life  assurance  premiums,  regardless  of 
the  form  of  the  benefit  guaranteed,  being  scientifically  deduced 
from  the  mortality  table,  with  the  underlying  feature  that  they 
will  be  adequate  for  the  braefil  guaranteed,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  every  time  an  annual  premium  is  paid  by  a  member  it  is 
paid  aimply  to  meet  a  loss  already  sustained  or  to  be  sustained. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  wrong  to  impose  a  tax  upon  those  who  vol- 
untarily and  mutually,  contribute  say  SI  each  for  the  payment 
of  a  SIOOO  loss,  it  is  equally  wrong  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
level  annual  payments  of  members  of  life  companies,  every 
dollar  of  whose  contributions  is  necessary  in  order  to  pay  the 
amounts  assured  as  the  lives  fall  in.  In  either  case,  there  ia  a 
loss  and  a  loss  only;  in  nther  case,  the  contribution  is  made 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  distributing  the  loss,  and  consequently 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  a  loss,  or  upon  a  fund  gathered  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  a  loss,  is  unfair. 

11.  The  over-payments  in  the  early  years  under  the  "level 
annual  premium"  system  of  life  assurance,  which  system  may 
be  said  to  be  now  universally  practiced,  must  be  carefully  hus- 
banded and  accumulated  at  interest  to  provide  the  sum  assured 
when  the  "level  annual  premium"  will  of  itself  be  insufficient 
to  meet  the  risk.  The  over-payments  of  the  early  years,  and 
their  interest  accumulations,  are  termed  the  "  reserve  fund." 
In  order  to  make  this  matter  perfectly  clear,  I  have  set  forth  in 
the  accompanying  schedule  the  complete  workings  of  a  life 
e  fund: 
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12.  Soioe  explanations  of  the  foregoing  schedule  will  be  help- 
ful to  ito  better  understanding. 

(1)  It  has  been  assumed  that  86,281  (this  number  has  been 
takm  to  facilitate  the  calculations,  as  according  to  the  mortality- 
table  out  of  100,000  persons  alive  at  age  10,  there  are  86,281 
stall  alive  at  age  35)  married  men,  all  of  the  age  of  35,  agreed 
Uaoti^  thenuelrea  to  pay  for  life  into  a  common  fund  a  level 
annuftl  premium  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  in  order  that 
tlOOO  might  be  payable  to  each  family  at  the  end  of  the  year 
in  which  the  members  should  die. 

(2)  It  haa  also  been  assumed  that  the  members  will  die  at  the 
,-  rate  indicated  in  the  mortality  table  heretofore  mentioned,  and 
■  that  the  Burvivors  will  carefully  husband  the  over-paymenta  of 

the  early  yeara  and  invest  them  in  sound  securities  to  yield  not 
lees  than  3^  pe^  cent  compound  interest.     On  these  assump- 

.  tions,  the  correct   amount  of   the   level   annual   premium    is 
foiind  by  an  actuarial  calculation  to  be  $20.76,  and  it  is  the 

-  exact  mathematical  equivalent  of  the  annually  increasing  costs 
heretofore  referred  to. 

{S)  Column  (1)  gives  the  number  entering  at  age  35,  and  the 
number  surviving  at  each  age  thereafter;  thus  at  age  36  the 
number  living  —  85,524  —  is  obtained  by  deducting  from  those 
living  at  35  the  757  deaths  given  in  column  (5).  Column  (2) 
pves  the  total  "level  annual  premiums"  paid  each  year  by  all 
the  survivors.  Column  (3)  is  self-explanatory.  Column  (4)  seta 
forth  simply  the  amount  in  column  (3)  improved  for  one  year 
at  3^  per  cent,  the  stipulated  rate  of  interest.  Column  (5)  seta 
forth  the  number  of  members  which  the  mortality  table  indicatea 
will  die  in  each  year,  and  the  amount  of  money  which  wtU  be 
paid  from  the  common  fund  to  the  famihes  of  the  deceased 
members.  Column  (6)  sets  forth  the  over-payments  after  the 
losses  have  been  met  —  the  result  of  charing  a  "  level  annual 
premium"  instead  of  an  increasing  annual  premium.  It  is 
termed  the  "reserve  fund."  Column  (7)  sets  forth  the  average 
amount  of  the  over-payments  for  each  member  who  is  alive 
at  the  end  of  the  year;  for  example,  at  age  35  it  will  be 
found  by  dividing  the  amount  in  column  (6),  $1,096,886.33, 
by  the  survivors,  86,281  —  767  =  85,524,  the  result  being 
$12.82. 
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13.  The  table,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  not  been  continued 
for  each  year  of  life  through  which  the  86,281  members  will 
pass,  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  would  take  up  too  much  space. 
Referring  now  especially  to  the  figures  in  column  (6),  which 
sets  forth  the  over-payments  or  reserve  fund,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  fund  continues  to  grow  until  the  survivors 
reach  the  age  of  63.  It  has  increased  from  $1,096,885.33  in 
the  first  year  of  the  organization  to  $24,825,104.70  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  membership.  After  the  twenty-eighth 
year,  however,  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  begins  to  decrease,  or 
in  other  words,  the  over-payments  of  the  early  years  are  now 
being  drawn  upon  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  in  the  under- 
payments of  the  later  years.  Tracing  the  fund  down  year  by 
year,  the  steady,  yet  heavy,  drain  upon  it  is  most  marked, 
until  finally,  at  the  age  of  97,  when  out  of  the  original  86,281 
members  who  entered  at  35  only  9  remain,  and  when  by  the 
mortality  table  these  9  members  will  pass  oflF,  the  whole  of  the 
balance  remaining  in  the  reserve  fund  at  the  end  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  $8,508.86,  is  required  for  the  families  of  the  remaining 
members. 

14.  Before  the  Dominion  Insurance  Act  of  1877  came  into 
effect,  a  considerable  number  of  British  and  United  States  com- 
panies  carried  on  business  in  Canada;  but  shortly  thereafter 
many  of  these  institutions  could  not  see  their  way  clear  to  com- 
ply with  its  terms,  and  consequently  ceased  to  transact  new 
business.  The  existing  policies  were  continued,  premiums 
collected  and  losses  paid.  The  following  table  sets  forth  the 
premiums  received  by  these  companies,  and  the  payments  made 
to  policy  holders  in  the  period  1897-1907.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  the  illustration  previously  given  a  time  arrived  in  the 
history  of  the  reserve  fund  when  the  yearly  premium  in- 
come was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  policy  claims,  and  that  it 
became  obligatory  to  draw  on  the  reserve  fund  for  the  de- 
ficiency. Here  are  practical  examples  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  the  Dominion  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1907,  showing  that  the  premium  income 
itself  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  claims  under  policies,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  reserve  fund  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.    The  necessity  for  the  reserve  fund, 
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15.  The  principle  of  husbanding  the  over-payments,  i.e. 
maintaining  the  reserve  fund,  which  has  been  demon- 
strated, underlies  the  sound  and  safe  conduct  of  level  annual 
premium  assurance.  If  ignored,  chaos  would  reign  and  the 
whole  structure  would  be  doomed.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  i 
the  Dominion  government,  in  that  its  insurance  laws  pre- 
scribe that  each  company  shall  maintain  as  a  liability  a  reserve 
fund  calculated  and  determined  in  the  manner  outlined.  That 
this  fund  should  be  commonly  termed  "reserve  fund,"  is 
unfortunate.  The  fund  in  a  life  company  is  an  ascertained 
liability;  and  is  not,  as  is  a  bank  reserve  fund,  which  denotes 
the  fund  held  over  and  above  all  liabilities  —  capital  stock 
deposits,  etc.,  a  provision  against  losses  which  may  never  occur. 
The  reserve  fund  of  a  life  assurance  company  is,  in  fact,  of  a 
nature  somewhat  similar  to  bank  deposits.  Being  the  amount 
set  aside,  accumulated  at  compound  interest,  and  irtcreased 
from  the  future  premiums  payable  by  members  in  order  to  enable 
the  company  to  meet  claims  when  members  die,  it  is  a  direct 
liability,  mathematically  determined  and  governmentally  re- 
quired. To  tax  in  direct  or  indirect  form  the  reserve  fund, 
i.e.  the  premiums  of  the  policy  holders,  is  to  diminish  by  such 
taxation  the  amount  which,  as  a  hability,  the  company  is  ex- 
pressly required  by  law  to  maintain  intact,  so  as  to  make 
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certain  the  adequacy  of  that  fund  which  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
cumulate in  order  to  meet  future  liabilities  to  each  and  every 
policy  holder  or  his  representative;  and  to  impose  upon  the 
reserve  fund,  in  any  form  or  manner,  a  tax  or  hindrance  is 
simply  to  cause  the  impairment  of  that  fund  and  possibly  to 
jeopardize  the  stability  of  the  company.  To  impose  a  tax 
upon  the  reserve  fund  means  that  the  law  has  compelled  the 
company  to  accumulate  the  fund,  and  then  having  compelled 
its  accumulation  has  imposed  a  tax  upon  it.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  basis  whatever  for  taxing  this  liability, 
nor  its  constitutents,  namely,  the  premiums  and  interest  which 
they  earn. 

16.  The  level  annual  premium  which  has  been  discussed  thus 
far  is  known  as  the  net  premium.  It  was  the  amount  which  was 
found  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  benefits  promised,  on  the 
basis  of  not  less  than  3^  per  cent  interest  being  continually 
realized,  no  losses  from  investments  being  sustained  and  the 
members  not  dying  ofiF  earlier  than  predicted  by  the  mortality 
table,  and  that  no  expense  would  be  incurred  in  the  conduct  of 
the  funds.  Fluctuations  in  interest  and  mortality  will  take 
place,  losses  in  investments  will  occur,  and  in  the  practical 
working  of  such  a  plan  expenses  are  inevitable.  To  provide 
for  all  of  these,  an  addition  is  made  to  the  net  level  annual 
premium,  with  the  result  that  we  arrive  at  the  gross  or  com- 
mercial premium  —  the  premium  charged  by  life  companies 
in  practice. 

17.  Usually,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  a  thorough  stock  taking 
is  made  and  the  total  liabilities  are  ascertained.  The  liability, 
or  reserve,  under  all  policies  is  calculated;  and  when  the  balance 
sheet  is  drawn  up  there  is  usually  a  surplus  of  assets  over 
liabilities.  Such  surplus  indicates  that  the  members  have  paid 
in  more  than  is  required  to  form  the  required  reserve  fund  and 
to  pay  the  claim  and  expenses  incurred,  and  it  is  generally  pro- 
vided  that  it  shall  either  be  returned  to  the  members,  which 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  their  assurance,  or  else  held 
to  strengthen  the  financial  position  of  the  company,  that  is,  the 
members.  There  is  no  business  which  must  be  more  watchfully 
cared  for  with  reference  to  maintaining  the  highest  point  of 
soundness  and  strength  than  life  assurance.    The  amount  paid 
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by  companies  for  taxes  —  whether  it  is  a  tax  on  the  premium 
income,  on  the  interest  income,  or  on  the  reserve  fund  —  must 
come  out  of  the  surplus,  with  the  result  that  the  return  of  sur- 
plus to  the  member  is  so  much  leas;  and  the  cost  of  the  member's 
assurance  just  so  much  more.  Therefore,  tlie  tax  levied  OQ 
life  assurance  companies  is  a  direct  tax  on  the  individual 
policy  holder.  He  does  not  see  the  tax  —  it  is  not  intended 
that  he  should.  It  is  intended  that  he  shall  suppose  it  is  a  tax 
on  a  corporation  only,  and  not  on  him,  but  he  pays  it  and  no  one 
else,  and  it  is  the  government's  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  policy 
holder's  family  protection. 

18.  At  this  point,  I  will  consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  con- 
siderations which  have  been  advanced  in  favor  of  the  taxation 
of  the  premium  income  of  life  companies.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  life  assurance  is  largely  taken  by  the  well-to-do,  and  that 
consequently  premiums  should  be  taxed.  An  examination  of 
the  government  returns  shows  that  such  is  not  the  case.  There 
have,  of  course,  been  some  heavy  policies  effected,  but  they  have 
usually  been  effected  for  important  financial  or  business  reasons. 
But  even  including  all  such  cases,  and  excluding  the  small 
industrial  or  thrift  policies,  it  is  found  that  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1907,  the  average  amount  of  each  policy  was  but 
$1570.  This  furnishes  convincing  evidence  that  the  ordinary 
insurers  are,  in  the  main,  men  of  limited  means,  and  it  is  there- 
fore pertinent  to  ask  if  such  persons,  because  they  are  frugal 
and  are  honestly  endeavoring  to  protect  their  families  from 
becoming  subjects  of  public  or  private  charity,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  an  extra  premium  for  such  protection  in  the  form 
of  a  tax  upon  their  premiums.  Is  it  not  a  wise  public  policy  to 
encourage  an  institution  which  prevents  and  avoids  the  neces- 
sity for  charity,  rather  than  to  impose  upon  it  a  tax  which  will 
cripple  it  in  its  beneficent  work.  Again  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  funds  of  life  assurance  companies  belong  to  the  direct- 
ors and  shareholders  and  that  consequently  the  premium 
income  should  be  taxed.  From  what  has  gone  before  it  must 
be  evident  that  this  is  a  most  mistaken  impression.  Like 
bank  deposits,  they  are  merely  trust  funds  placed  with  the 
institution  for  the  specific  purpose  of  meeting  losses  as  they 
occur.     The  directors  simply  represent  the  policy  holders,  re- 
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ceive,  disburse  and  invest  the  funds  for  the  policy  holders. 
The  funds  have  been  contributed  by  policy  holders  and  are  held 
and  invested  for  the  policy  holders  under  governmental  regu- 
lation. Again  it  has  been  contended  that  the  life  companies 
should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government  that 
protects  them.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of 
this  statement,  but  it  is  submitted  that  they  do  this  in  several 
ways:  for  example,  (a)  the  assurance  of  lives  stimulates  savings 
and  prevents  a  vast  amount  of  pauperism  —  it  is  the  offspring 
of  prudence  and  unselfishness,  and  is  the  best  ally  of  the  govern- 
ment to  save  its  treasury  from  the  claims  of  the  needy;  (b)  the 
companies'  operations  bring  together  small  savings  into  impor- 
tant aggregates,  utilize  them  in  stimulating  production  and 
trade,  and  thus  increase  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  community; 
(c)  all  the  life  companies'  investments  in  actual  property  pay 
their  full  share  of  direct  taxes;  (d)  all  their  investments  in 
mortgages  upon  real  estate  also  pay  their  full  share  of  direct 
taxes. 

19.  Great  Britain  is  recognized  as  being  most  thorough  in 
seeking  out  every  form  of  property  for  taxation  —  its  income 
tax  is  regarded  as  being  very  searching.  What  is  its  attitude 
towards  life  assurance?  It  not  only  exempts  life  assurance 
premiums  from  taxation,  but  it  exempts  from  taxation  so  much 
of  the  income  of  its  citizens  as  is  used  in  the  payment  of  life 
assurance  premiums,  provided  that  amount  does  not  exceed 
one  sixth  of  the  income.  Germany  not  only  does  not  tax  the 
premium  income,  but  makes  life  assurance  among  the  laboring 
class  compulsory.  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Russia  do  not  impose  a  premium  income  tax. 

20.  The  introduction  of  a  tax  on  the  premium  income 
appears  to  have  been  imported  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States,  in  which  latter  country  the  taxing  of  life  companies 
has  proceeded  with  such  a  reckless  disregard  of  equity  and 
justice  that  there  is  to-day  in  that  country  a  considerable 
agitation  for  relief  from  the  drastic  and  arbitrary  laws  of  some 
of  the  States  on  the  subject.  Recently,  the  State  insurance 
officers  —  known  as  insurance  commissioners  —  met  in  con- 
vention at  Detroit,  to  consider  among  other  things  the  report 
of  the  committee  which  had  previously  been  appointed  to  con- 
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flidSF  Um  present  system  in  vogue  in  practically  every  State  in 
4I1B  Vi^a  <^  taxing  the  life  companies  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
Kdiim  JBoome.  The  report  -was  made  by  the  insurance  com- 
miflsifHters  of  the  following  States:  Michigan,  New  York,  Vir- 
^nia,  Kentucky,  Minnesota.,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Ohio.  The 
report  is  most  significant  from  several  standpoints;  (I)  It 
was  made  by  the  expert  6tate  insurance  officers  of  several 
of  the  important  States  of  the  Union.  (2)  Apparently  great 
eare  and  thoroughness  had  keen  exercised  in  dealing  with  ttie 
Bubjeot.  (3)  TTie  report  was  adopted  by  the  insurance  com- 
miasioQera  of  all  the  other  States,  with  only  four  exceptions  — 
Texas,  Wisconsin,. South  Carolina  and  South  Dakota.  (4)  It 
is  the  latest  c^cial  pronouncement  on  the  subject. 

21.  The  report  is  too  long  to  give  in  full,  but  a  few  of  the 
statements  most  important  in  a  consideration  of  the  subject 
are  quoted: 

I.  "The  laws  of  the  several  States  on  the  subject  of  taxing 
life  assurance  corporations  are  varied  and  complicated.  They 
possess,  however,  one  important  and  substantial  point  of  uni- 
formity, namely,  in  imposing  an  income  tax  on  premium  re- 
ceipts. .  .  .  Additional  to  the  premium  income  taxes,  the 
States  also  impose  on  life  assurance  companies  and  their  agents, 
occupation  and  license  taxes  as  well  as  fees,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  a  large  sum  annually.  ...  In  addition  to  this 
variety  of  taxes,  licenses  and  fees,  life  insurance  corporations  are 
subject  in  all  the  States  to  the  same  laws  for  the  taxation  of  real 
estate  and  other  forms  of  tangible  property  that  other  property 
owners  are." 

II.  "  The  State  should  insist  upon  the  faithful  conservation 
of  life  insurance  funds  and  their  application  to  their  intended 
use.  It  should  be  as  reluctant  itself  to  divert  them  from  their 
intended  use  as  to  permit  individuals  to  employ  them  for 
political  purposes  or  in  extravagance  of  management." 

III.  "  Does  not  two  dollars  taken  from  the  company  by  the 
State  out  of  every  $100  a  policy  holder  pays  for  premium  either 
correspondingly  increase  the  sum  the  policy  holder  must  pay, 
or  reduce  the  insurance  benefits  he  thereby  buys,  just  the  same 
as  if  the  two  dollars  were  devoted  by  the  management  to  politi- 
cal campaign  contributions,  or  used  by  them  in  extravagant  ex- 
penditure. Life  insurance  taxes  either  increase  the  coat  of 
insurance  or  diminish  the  amount  of  it.  In  the  one  ease,  they 
fall  on  the  policy  holders;  in  the  other,  on  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  insurance.     The  State  should  not  permit  the  miaappropria- 
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tion  of  the  funds  by  insurance  management;  it  should  not  itself 
divert  them  from  their  intended  use." 

IV.  "  All  the  funds  of  a  life  insurance  corporation  not  required 
for  its  economical  management  or  for  the  payment  of  losses 
or  other  policy  contract  obligations  are  employed  either  to 
cheapen  the  cost  or  increase  the  amount  of  the  insurance." 

V.  "  All  life  insurance  companies  pay  in  round  numbers  in 
all  the  States  $10,000,000  annually  under  these  premium  in- 
come tax  laws.  If  the  sum  were  not  paid  into  the  State  Treas- 
ury, it  would  be  used  under  the  law  and  the  policy  contracts  to 
reduce  the  premiums  the  policy  holders  are  obligated  to  pay, 
or  employed  to  purchase  paid-up  additions  to  the  policies. 
In  the  one  case,  it  would  diminish  the  cost  of  the  insurance; 
in  the  other,  it  would  increase  the  amount,  insured.  In  both 
cases  it  would  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependent  people 
of  the  State." 

VI.  "  It  would  not  be  practicable,  nor  is  it  desirable,  to  exempt 
the  real  estate  and  other  tangible  property  of  life  insurance 
corporations  from  taxation  equal  to  and  uniform  with  that  on 
other  like  property.  Nor  should  these  corporations  be  relieved 
from  paying  the  cost  of  their  own  supervision.  The  nature  of 
the  service  they  perform  is  of  such  specially  public  importance 
that  the  several  States  have  created  and  maintain  departments 
of  insurance  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervision  and  inspecting 
the  work  of  the  companies  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and 
the  benefit  of  the  policy  holders.  The  cost  this  supervision 
involves  the  insuraLe  corporations  should  themXs  pay. 
This  cost  is  met,  or  substantially  met,  by  the  fees  charged. 
Wherever  the  fees  are  not  equal  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
insurance  department,  they  should  be  increased  upon  an  equi- 
table basis  so  that  the  payments  from  fees  would  adequately 
defray  the  expense  of  departmental  supervision." 

VII.  "  Having  taxed  the  real  estate  and  other  property  of 
these  corporations  on  the  same  basis  as  other  property  is  taxed, 
and  imposed  upon  them  in  the  form  of  fees  the  payment  of  the 
cost  of  their  own  supervision,  further  and  additional  taxation  is 
unjustifiable.  The  mere  desire  to  raise  revenue  does  not  war- 
rant imposing  upon  life  insurance  a  special  form  of  premium 
income  tax.  The  beneficent  objects  and  purposes  of  life  in- 
surance, the  State  should  encourage  by  favorable  laws,  not  dis- 
courage by  laws  imposing  special  forms  of  taxation." 

VIII.  "  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  says  that  a  tax  upon  life  insur- 
ance 'is  a  direct  discouragement  of  prudence  and  forethought.' 
Mill's  view  is  practically  accepted  by  McCuUough,  who  states 
that  such  a  tax  '  discourages  that  providence  and  forethought, 
encouragement  of  which  ought  to  be  an  object  with  all  prudent 
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governments,'  and  'seeing  the  vast  importance  of  insurance 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  ought  to  be  charged  with  any 
duty  however  alight.'  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  a  well-known 
statistician,  says:  'If  we  inquire  into  the  objects  and  nature 
of  life  insurance  and  the  relation  of  life  insurance  to  the  State, 
we  find  that  the  primary  object  of  this  form  of  thrift  is  to  provide 
for  dependents,  for  widows  and  orphans,  who  but  for  such  pro- 
vision, in  the  majority  of  instances,  would  become  charges  or 
wards  of  the  State,  By  just  so  much  as  this  is  avoided,  by  juat 
BO  much  as  women  and  children  are  made  independent  of  such 
assistance,  the  revenue  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  State,  is  relieved, 
and  can  therefore  be  devoted,  and  is  devoted,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  other  interests  affecting  public  welfare.  In  view  of 
this  point,  it  is  clear  that  life  insurance  should  not  be  a  subject 
of  taxation,  but  rather  to  the  contrary,  as  a  means  of  diminish- 
ing public  burdens,  it  should  in  all  respects  receive  the  generous 
consideration  of  the  States.'" 

IX.  "These  expressions  of  the  views  of  persons  who  have 
given  special  study  to  this  subject  harmonize  with  the  opinions 
of  all  authorities  we  have  found  who  have  gone  below  the  mere 
surface  of  the  question.  No  person  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
carefully  to  consider  the  real  objects  and  purposes  of  life  in- 
surance, the  high  sentiments  that  move  the  insured  to  carry  it, 
and  the  effect  of  such  tax  exaction  on  the  cost  of  life  insurance 
or  on  the  amount  of  insurance  in  force,  undertakes  to  justify  it; 
with  one  accord  well-informed  people  condemn  it.  They  agree 
that  its  very  existence  is  attributable  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
life  insurance  and  of  the  true  meaning  and  effect  of  the  tax, 
supplemented  by  a  desire  to  get  money  for  the  public  revenue 
wherever  the  money  can  be  gotten,  without  much  regarding  the 
right  or  the  wrong  of  the  thing.  If  a  premium  income  tax  did 
not  correspondin^y  increase  the  cost  of  insurance  or  reduce  the 
amount  of  it,  and  it  could  be  justified  on  any  ground,  yet  it  is 
discriminatory  to  impose  this  tax  on  life  insurance  alone,  and 
the  rate  imposed  is  excessive." 

X.  "If  the  tax  could  be  justified  upon  any  ground,  the 
amount  of  it,  averaging  as  it  does  in  all  the  States,  one  dollar 
and  seventy  cents  taken  by  the  States  out  of  every  one  hundred 
dollars  of  insurance  premiums  paid  by  the  policy  holders,  ia 
excessive.  This  $1.70  on  the  average  is  taken  out  of  the  gross 
premium  income.  No  deduction  is  made  for  expenses,  losses, 
taxes  paid,  or  otherwise;  $1.70  out  of  every  $100  of  premium 
income,  in  addition  to  fees  and  ordinary  property  taxes,  and 
regardless  of  what  may  have  been  the  company's  expenses, 
losses,  or  other  policy  contract  payments  within  the  State,  or 
taxes  paid  therein,  is  the  average  tax." 
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In  conclusion  allow  me  to  state  that  I  am  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  findings  of  the  Insurance  Commissioners  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  proper  basis  for  the  taxation  of  life  assurance 
companies.  To  repeat  their  statement  previously  quoted  —  ''it 
would  not  be  either  practicable  nor  desirable  to  exempt  the  real 
estate  and  other  tangible  property  of  life  assurance  corporations 
from  taxation  equal  to  and  uniform  with  that  on  other  like 
property.  Nor  should  these  corporations  be  relieved  from  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  their  own  supervision"  i.e.  the  cost,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  of  the  maintenance  of  the  insurance  department  which 
exercises  this  supervision.  In  addition  to  these  I  think  that  in 
stock  or  mixed  companies  there  is  even  another  fund  which 
properly  might  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  tax.  In  a  stock 
company  the  entire  surplus  earned  belongs  to  the  stockholders; 
in  a  mixed  company  a  proportion  of  such  surplus,  usually  10 
per  cent,  belongs  to  the  stockholders,  and  the  whole  of  the 
balance  belongs  to  the  policy  holders;  in  a  mutual  company 
the  entire  surplus  belongs  to  the  policy  holders.  In  the  first 
class,  the  companies  included  have  special  rights  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  them.  They  are  organized  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  profit  for  the  owners  of  the  stock,  and  for  this  reason  it  would 
appear  only  proper  that  such  companies  should  be  taxed  on  the 
basis  of  the  "surplus  earned"  in  the  year,  i.e.  upon  the  share- 
holders* earnings.  They  should  not,  however,  be  taxed  upon  the 
premium  income,  as  such  a  tax  would  tend  to  increase  the  pre- 
miums charged  by  such  companies.  The  second  class  of  com- 
panies are  organized  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
business  for  the  benefit  of  the  policy  holders,  and  should  be  taxed 
upon  the  basis  of  that  part  of  the  "surplus  earned"  in  the  year 
which  belongs  to  the  shareholders  only;  while  in  the  case  of 
mutual  companies,  as  all  their  surplus  earnings  belong  to 
policy  holders,  no  tax  whatever  should  be  imposed  upon  such 
earnings. 


TAXATION  OP  LIFE  INSURANCE  IN  THE  XJNITED 

STATES 

Bt  Robert  Ltnn  Cox 

General  Counsel  and  Manager,  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presi- 
dents, New  York,  N.Y. 

Criticism  of  existing  schemes  of  taxation  is  a  field  in  which 
there  has  never  been  a  failure  of  crops  since  the  day  when 
Csesar  Augustus  issued  a  decree  that  all  the  world  should  be 
taxed.  In  becoming  a  product  of  this  soil  of  discontent,  I  feel 
primarily  and  mainly  a  sense  of  companionship. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  first  essential  quali- 
fication for  membership  in  this  fraternity  is  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  particular  kind  of  taxation  with  which  you  are  con- 
cerned is  a  little  worse  than  any  other.  That  each  in  turn,  of 
those  who  have  been  asked  to  speak,  is  expected  to  show  that 
the  tax  which  he  is  to  discuss  is  more  unjust  and  unjustifiable, 
more  vicious  and  pernicious,  than  any  other  form  of  taxation. 

I  therefore  hie  myself  to  the  task  with  glee  over  the  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  this  requirement  affords  me,  but  with 
profound  sympathy,  nevertheless,  for  the  other  speakers  who 
are  under  the  handicap  of  being  expected  to  show  that  their 
subjects  are  as  serious  and  important  as  mine. 

In  order  to  come  within  the  very  reasonable  time  limit  im- 
posed by  your  program  committee,  I  have  adopted  the  method 
of  putting  into  footnotes  accompanying  my  paper  many  of  the 
facts  and  quotations  of  authorities  which,  without  this  limita- 
tion, would  have  been  incorporated  in  the  paper  itself.  You 
have  this  committee  to  thank  for  saving  you  the  necessity  of 
listening  to  their  presentation  here,  leaving  to  the  exercise  of 
your  own  free  will  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  you  shall 
read  them  hereafter. 

Since  any  address  delivered  before  this  body  must  be  given  a 
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[  place  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  which  it  attempts  to  dis-     ^^^| 

"■  cuss,  I  am  hopeful  that  those  who  may  read  this  address  here-      ^^^ 

after,  and  especially  public  officials  who  are  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  enactment  of  laws  imposing  a  tax  upon  life  insur- 
ance, may  be  induced  to  read  the  footnotes  at  least.  I  even 
hope  they  will  read  them  in  preference  to  the  address,  if  they 
must  make  a  choice  between  the  two,  for  upon  these  facts 
rest  all  pleas  and  demands  for  relief  from  present  conditions. 

Life  insurance  should  be  defined  as  an  institution  rather  than 
a  business.  It  is  founded  upon  the  law  of  average  —  upon  the 
expectation  of  life  of  the  average  man.  It  essentially  requires 
the  cooporation  of  enough  men  to  establish  an  average.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  life  of  one  man  or  of  the  lives  of  a  few  men 
is  largely  a  matter  of  chance.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  lives 
of  a  large  number  of  men.  Experience  foretells  with  great 
accuracy  how  many  men  of  a  given  number  will  die  within  a 
given  time,  but  never  answers  the  question,  which  ones.  These 
simple  and  well-known  facta  show  that  the  protection  afforded 
by  life  insurance  is  necessary  to  the  individual,  and  that  in 
order  to  serve  him  outside  the  realm  of  chance  or  speculation,  it 
must  serve  many  in  cooperation  with  him. 

In  its  primary  and  fundamental  character  it  is  not  and 
cannot  be  conducted  for  large  profit.  Competition  acting  in 
connection  with  broadcast  dissemination  of  information  concern- 
ing mortality  experience  and  other  elements  making  up  cost  of 
life  insurance  has  eliminated  whatever  possibility  ever  existed 
of  charging  excessive  profit  producing  rates  for  life  insurance. 
While  conservatism  has  provided  and  must  continue  to  provide 
"  margins  of  safety  "  to  cover  contingencies,  there  is  probably  no 
institution  in  which  the  management  claims  less  proprietorship 
and  where  the  public  with  which  it  deals  receives  greater  recog- 
nition of  its  universal  desire  to  "purchase  at  cost"  than  in  life 
insurance.  This  is  proper  and  right,  for  there  is  perhaps  no 
other  business  to  which  a  large  clientage  is  absolutely  essential 
to  its  safety  and  without  which  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere  game  of 
chance. 

And  then  there  is  the  other  side  dealing  with  the  interests  and 
motives  of  its  policy  holders.  Barring  a  few  forms  of  policies, 
constituting  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  number  in  force, 
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life  insurance  ofifers  no  possibility  of  gain  or  financial  profit  to  the 

policy  holder  himself.^    His  reward  can  be  found  only  in  the 

atisfaction  of  having  protected  those  dependent  upon  him 

ainst    the    financial    loss   necessarily   attendant   upon    his 

_it  aside  from  contributing  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
^>olicy  holder  it  performs  an  important  function  in  relieving  the 
State  from  the  care  of  destitute  and  helpless  citizens  which  even 
under  present  conditions  constitutes  the  largest  single  item  of 
expense  in  many  State  governments.  It  has  long  been  regarded 
the  duty  of  our  whole  citizenship,  acting  through  governmental 
agencies  having  power  to  impose  a  general  tax,  to  care  for  every 
human  being  who  is  unable  to  care  for  himself.  Life  insurance 
is  a  voluntary  individual  assumption  of  this  responsibility  by 
policy  holders  to  the  extent  that  their  death  would  leave  per- 
sons without  adequate  means  of  support  —  persons  who  in 
many  instances  would  become  objects  of  public  or  private 
charity.^    The  States  have  generally  welcomed  assistance  in 

'  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  errors  in  the  theory  of  life  insurance  taxation 
to  assume  that  life  insurance  itself  represents  capital.  Now  capital,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  realized  wealth,  while  life  insurance  is  merely  a  promise  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  a  contingency  provided  for  in  the 
policy.  Life  insurance  is  a  present  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  advantage 
over  an  uncertain  event."  —  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  statistician.  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Company,  before  National  Civic  Federation  Conference  on  Taxa- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.Y.,  May  25-28,  1901. 

' ''  The  inmates  of  almshouses,  or  the  families  to  which  they  belong,  have 
never,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  in  any  sense  beneficiaries  of  life  insurance. 

"  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  inmates  (less  than  10  per  cent)  ever 
contributed  to  life  insurance,  and  then  only  imder  industrial  policies,  which 
generally  afford  merely  a  burial  fund. 

"  Life  insurance  as  an  institution  is  practically  unknown  to  the  wards  of  Soci- 
ety and  State."  —  Address  by  L.  G.  Fouse,  President  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia,  before  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  1897. 

''  While  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  paper  to  go  exhaustively  into  details  or 
statistics  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of  life  insurance  to  society,  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  pauperism  has  been  materially  decreased  through  the 
institution  of  life  insurance.  The  great  decrease  of  paupers  in  the  almshouses 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  published  statistics,  has  been  contributed  to 
largely  by  life  insurance.  In  Great  Britain  in  1832,  a  Royal  Commission  re- 
ported that  through  the  operation  of  life  insurance  and  friendly  societies,  no  less 
than  ten  million  dollars  was  saved  annually  to  taxpayers.  It  was  reported  at 
the  inaugural  address  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  Edinburgh  (session  of  189&- 
1897)  that  the  reduction  in  the  poor  rates  was  then  equal  to  ^een  million 
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bearing  these  heavy  burdens  as  shown  by  the  universal  policy  of 
encouraging  private  charities  by  exempting  them  from  general 
taxation. 

The  pohcy  of  encouraging  the  individual  to  carry  his  own 
burdens  and  responsibilities  by  setting  aside  a  portion  of  his 
earnings  as  protection  against  a  day  of  adversity,  has  led  some 
States  to  exempt  savings  banks  from  taxation  and  nearly  all 
States  to  treat  them  considerately,' 

Yet  the  same  States  exact  a  large  toll  from  every  deposit 
made  by  the  citizen  through  the  agency  of  life  insurance,  to 
protect  those  dependent  upon  him  from  want  and  suffering,  and 
perhaps  from  the  charity  of  the  State,  in  the  event  of  his  death. 
The  rate  of  this  toll  varies  in  the  several  States  from  a  small 
fraction  of  1  per  cent  to  3  per  cent.' 

dotlarn  per  annum,  and  from  the  large  Bmount  of  insurance  written  dnce  then 
by  the  British  rompaniea  in  coneequetwe  of  the  piemptioD  from  taxation,  il  is 
evident  that  this  benefit  would  now  be  greatly  inercoacd."  —  Addresa  by  L.  A. 
Winter,  Secretary  Manufacturprs'  Life  luHurance  Company  of  Toronto,  Out., 
before  the  Insuranne  Institute  of  Toronto,  February  28,  1907. 

'  "These  social  and  Individual  benefits  are  the  result  of  prudence  and  thrift. 
To  add  by  law  to  the  coat  of  inauranoa  ia  to  punish  these  virtues.  Many  States 
exempt  savings  bank  doposits.  If  thoae  who  save  primarily  for  themselves  are 
to  be  encouraged  by  exemption  from  taxation,  how  absurd  it  is  to  discourage  by 
taxatloD  those  who  save  for  the  benefit  of  others  by  insurance  and  protect 
society  to  that  extent  against  pauperism."  —  A.  C.  Pleydell,  Beoretary  of  the 
New  YorlL  Tax  lUform  Association,  on  "The  Injustice  of  Life  Insurance  Taxa- 
tion," March,  1S08. 

*  la  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  the  vuying  ntea 
and  conditions  are  as  follows: 
Tax  Baskd  on  Reserve  Fund: 

I  State  at  the  rate  of  \  per  cent. 
Tax  Based  oh  Gboss  Freuiitu  Rbcbipts: 

6  States  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent. 

1  State  at  the  rate  slightly  in  excess  of  2  per  omt. 
16  States  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent. 

2  StaUa  at  the  rate  of  IJ  per  cent. 

1  State  at  the  rate  of  about  1  ^  per  cent. 

5  Statea  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent. 

1  Bute  at  the  rate  of  }  per  cent. 

I  State  St  the  rate  of  about  -f^  per  cent. 

1  State  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  on  new  business;   ^  per  cent  on  lenewala 

since  1902;   no  tax  on  business  written  prior  to  1002. 
Tax  on  Prbmhiu  Receipts  less  Certain  Deductions; 
I  State  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  less  death  tosses. 

I  State  at  the  rate  of  2}  per  cent,  less  dividends  used  to  pay  premlunu. 
1  State  at  the  rate  of  2)  per  cent,  less  all  payments  to  policy  holder*  and 

local  agency  expensM. 
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The  States  seem-  to  have  failed  to  recognize  the  essential 
qualities  and  beneficent  character  of  life  insurance  and  have 
imposed  upon  it  tax  burdens  far  greater  than  those  imposed  upon 
other  institutions.*  This  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  needs  of  the  State  government  could  be  met  by 
taxation  of  this  accumulation  of  wealth,  in  which  no  single 
individual  had  a  large  enough  interest  to  make  serious  opposi- 

1  state  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  less  all  payments  to  policy  holden  and  local 

agency  expenses. 
1  State  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  less  dividends. 

1  State  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  less  death  losses  and  returned  premlumi. 

2  States  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  less  death  losses. 

1  State  at  the  rate  of  1}  per  cent,  less  State  taxes  on  personal  property. 

1  State  at  the  rate  of  l|  per  cent,  less  dividends. 
No  Tax  on  Premiums: 

1  State  only. 
Tax  under  Retaliatory  Laws: 

Four  States  tax  only  under  this  method  which  in  efiFect  imposes  a  tax  upon 
each  company  in  exact  accord  with  the  rate  and  method  imposed  by  its  home 
State  upon  foreign  companies.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  schedule 
of  rates  of  taxation  is  varied  as  to  certain  companies  by  virtue  of  retaliatory  pro- 
visions of  law  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  statutes  of  34  States.  For  example: 
The  rate  of  tax  in  New  York  based  on  premium  receipts  is  1  per  cent,  but  under 
its  retaliatory  law  it  collects  2  per  cent  from  Pennsylvania  companies,  2}  per 
cent  from  Ohio  companies,  and  so  on.  The  1  per  cent  rate  which  it  nominally 
imposes  is  applicable  only  to  its  own  compimies  and  those  of  other  States 
which  do  not  impose  by  statutory  provisions  more  than  1  per  cent.  Under 
such  complications  and  confusions  few  companies  pay  the  nominal  tax  of  any 
State  and  few  States  charge  all  companies  at  the  same  rates. 

1 "  The  inequality  of  this  gross  income  tax  may  be  tested  in  any  given  locality, 
ascertaining  from  a  representative  number  of  business  concerns  what  the  gross 
receipts  were  for  the  preceding  year,  which  multiplied  by  the  gross  income  tax 
rate  imposed  upon  life  insurance  will  give  the  taxes  they  would  have  paid  if 
they  had  been  taxed  on  the  same  basis  as  life  insurance,  and  then  by  ascertaining 
from  the  public  records  the  taxes  these  concerns  actually  paid.  We  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  this  comparison  in  a  number  of  instances.  The  comparison 
discloses  that  if  other  business  enterprises  were,  like  life  insurance,  taxed  on  their 
gross  income  and  at  the  same  rate,  instead  of  by  existing  methods,  their  tax 
under  the  gross  income  tax  system  would  be  increased  many  times  over."  — 
Report  of  Special  Taxation  Committee  adopted  by  the  National  Convention  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  at  Detroit,  August,  1908. 

"  The  insurance  companies  pay  into  the  State  treasury  about  $250,000  each 
year.  They  are  doubly  taxed,  as  compared  with  banks  or  other  classes  of 
property.  The  burden  falls  upon  a  class  of  our  citizens  that  should  be  protected 
by  the  State.  Kentucky  is  out  of  debt  and  I  believe  it  can  afford  to  take  the 
stand  to  regulate  this  business  and  relieve  the  policy  holders  of  the  State  of  this 
additional  burden  of  taxation."  —  Letter  sent  to  Hon.  A.  E.  Willson,  Governor 
of  Kentucky,  on  January  2,  1908,  by  Hon.  H.  R.  Prewitt,  retiring  Insurance 
Commissioner. 
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tion  to  it  worth  his  while.  Furthermore,  the  protective  feature 
of  life  insurance  has  been  minimized  and  often  obscured  from 
view  by  efforts  made  to  extend  life  insurance  where  it  was  not 
really  needed  and  where  it  was  made  to  serve  business  purposes 
on  which  a  tax,  reasonable  in  amount,  might  fairly  be  imposed 
so  long  as  other  human  activities  of  similar  character  are  like- 
wise taxed. 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  present  conditions  this  institution  ia 
heavily  burdened  with  taxes,  and,  as  we  believe,  most  unjustly.' 
The  various  States  have  been  misled  as  to  the  character  of  the 
institution,  and  must  be  brought  to  a  better  underatanding  of 

'  "  It  la  a  fundamental  pn      p         so  hat  the  inaurance  contract 

Itself  ought  to  be  tree  fr  m    rut  gbt  to  be  on  property,  od 

production.      Influraoee  c       ra        p  od  h    g       If  any  tax  is  iiaposed  on 

Insurance  companies  or  in^       d         so       iis        b  ould  be  imposed  on  their 

property  and   not  on  til  h  of  premium  receipts  is 

utterly  unscieatiGc.     It  h  b  st  ed  he  ultimate  distributioa 

of  the  tax.     A  tax  of  3  p«  mm        hen   it   comea  to  a  final 

settlement  la  the  paym  m  un  an  enormous  burden  on 

the  widows  and  orplums  o  d  ceoiied  p  h    d  r<>    ar  beyond  the  tux  levied 

on  any  other  apeeies  of  p    pert  mmuoi     ."  —  New  York  Evening 

Poat. 

"  Because  of  the  beneficent  character  of  insuran(<e,  I  consider  it  equally  as 
unjust  to  exact  from  policy  holders  anything  above  a  sufficient  sum  to  maintain 
BUperviaion,  us  that  of  icil|xjsiiig  a  tax  on  school,  church  or  cemetery  property, 
which  Is  everywhere  exempt  from  such  extortion."  —  Annual  report  of  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  Drake,  Superintendent  of  Inaurance,  District  ol  Columbia,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1907. 

"  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  taxation  of  life  inaurance  assets  or 
life  Insurance  premiums  is  wrong  in  principle  and  very  conducive  to  heavy 
taxation  aa  well  as  double  taxation."  —  Solomon  S,  Huebner,  University  of 
Feniu^lvania,  before  National  Tax  Association,  Columbus,  O. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  ABSoclation  of  Ufe  Insurance  Presidents  from  the 
official  reports  of  36  States  and  Territories  and  the  DIatrict  of  Columbia  ahow  an 
astounding  disparity  between  the  cost  of  the  supervision  of  Inaurance  and  the 
amount  collected  from  the  policy  holders.  Id  only  one  of  these  37  cases  does 
the  amount  of  the  tax  approach  the  cost  oE  the  supervision.  In  the  36  other  In- 
stances the  amount  of  the  taxes  collected  ranges  from  4  to  74  times  the  cost  of 
Bupervl^on.  Next  to  the  State  that  charges  74  times  the  cost  of  supervision 
comes  one  charging  41  times  suoh  cost.  In  four  other  States  the  taxea  collected 
range  from  30  to  40  times  the  amount  expended  to  conduct  the  inaurance  de- 
partments. In  eight  other  States  the  proportion  ranges  from  20  to  30  times. 
In  thirteen  others  the  proportion  Is  from  10  to  20  times.  In  nine  others.  Includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  it  ranges  from  4  to  10  times.  Next  and  last  in 
the  downward  order  ia  one  State  which  collects  only  1}  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
supervision.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  State  imposes  merely  an  annual 
license  fee  and  jet  the  proceeds  are  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of 
•upervMoD. 
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its  importance  as  a  builder  of  national  prosperity  and  as  a  pro- 
moter of  individual  peace  and  comfort.^ 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  life  insurance  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes : 

1.  Assessment  insurance  and 

2.  Old  line  or  level  premium  insurance. 

In  the  class  first  mentioned  premiums  are  payable  frequently, 
usually  once  a  month,  and  the  amount  paid  from  time  to  time  is 
suflScient  to  meet  the  current  death  losses  and  other  expenses,  and 
normally  will  increase  in  amount  from  year  to  year  during  life. 

In  the  latter  case  premiums  are  payable  annually,  or  sometimes 
semiannually  or  quarteriy,  and  are  of  definite  and  uniform 
amount,  calculated  in  advance  to  cover  the  cost  for  the  whole 
period  of  life  expectancy  without  increase  in  subsequent  years. 

Speaking  generally,  assessment  insurance  is  not  taxed,  and 
very  properly  so.  Level  premium  insurance  is  taxed  almost 
universally  and  at  rates  amounting  on  the  average  to  about  If 
per  cent  of  all  sums  paid  as  premiums.  This  we  criticise  and 
ask  why  this  distinction  and  discrimination? 

Take  two  groups  of  a  thousand  men  each.  The  first  say  they 
will  insure  themselves  through  assessment  insurance  at  an  in- 
creasing cost  each  year,  thus  placing  the  heavier  burden  upon 
their  later  years  of  life.  The  second  say  they  will  insure  each 
other  on  a  level  premium  basis,  which  simply  means  that  they 
agree  to  pay  more  than  current  cost  for  earlier  years  into  what 
is  termed  a  reserve  fund,  in  order  that  premium  payments  may 
remain  unchanged  during  later  years  of  life. 

Both  groups  pay  the  whole  expense  of  insuring  each  other. 

>  "  The  true  relation  of  the  State  to  life  insurance  has  found  practical  expres- 
sion in  the  laws  and  practices  of  many  of  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  In 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  life  insurance  premiums  are  not  only  free  from  taxa- 
tion, but  that  part  of  a  policy  holder's  income  which  he  devotes  to  the  payment 
of  premiums  is  exempt  from  the  general  income  tax,  provided  the  amoimt  so 
used  does  not  exceed  one  sixth  of  his  income.  In  Germany  not  only  is  there  no 
premium  income  tax,  but  life  insurance  among  the  laboring  class  is  compulsory. 
There  is  no  premium  income  tax  in  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy 
or  Spain,  or  even  in  Russia." — Report  of  Special  Taxation  Committee  adopted 
by  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners  at  Detroit,  August,  1908. 

"  Insurance  is  a  difficult,  complicated  subject ;  its  principles  and  ramifications 
are  not  understood  except  by  those  who  give  them  special  study."  —  Report  of 
Special  Taxation  Committee  adopted  by  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  at  Detroit,  August,  1908. 
2b 
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Neither  gets  more  than  insurance  for  life.  In  both  cases  the  loss 
occasioned  by  deaths  prior  to  the  average  expectancy  of  life  is  dis- 
tnbuted  among  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  exceed  it.  In 
one  case  the  State  says  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  the  transaction , 
and  in  the  other  it  exacts  a  heavy  toll  from  each  premium  pi^a« 

In  addition  to  taking  toll  directly  from  tiie  premiums  paid  by 
poUcy  holders,  all  States  impose  numerous  fees  and  license 
eccactions  which  in  themselves  are  more  than  sufficient  to  cover 
tbe  cost  of  supervision  in  nearly  every  State.* 

Besides  this  burden  of  special  taxation^  which  totab  more 
than  $9,000,000  a  year,'  life  insurance  companies  pay  taxes 

<   >  These  annual  fees  arise  and  are  imposed  in  connection  with  matters  incident 
to  the  transaction  of  business  within  the  several  States  asjollows: 
'  ''20  States  for  company's  license  ranging  from  $5  to  $300  each, 
r  46  States  for  eanvasdng  agent's  lic^ise,  $1  to  $7.50  each. 

9  Qtates  for  general  agent's  license,  $3  to  $50  each. 

i2  States  for  filing  annual  statement.     (In  one  State  filing  Is  required  with 
three  State  officers  and  a  fee  provided  for  each.) 
],   28  States  for  publishing  annual  statement. 
11  States  for  summarizing  annual  statement. 

6  States  for  designation  of  agent  for  servloe  of  proeen. 

3  States  for  filing  general  agent's  bond. 

2  States  for  filing  anti-trust  certificates. 

2  States  for  filing  tax  statement. 

2  States  for  filing  power  of  attorney. 

1  State  for  filing  copy  of  charter. 

1  State  for  examination  of  annual  statement. 

1  State  for  filing  certificate  of  valuation. 

1  State  for  registration. 

1  State  for  care  of  deposit. 
'  ''  The  insurance  companies  of  the  United  States  are  paying,  through  insur- 
ance departments,  fees  and  taxes  amounting,  in  round  numbers,  to  twelve  mil- 
lion dollars  per  anniun.  Approximately  two  million  dollars  of  this  amount  comes 
from  fees,  and  ten  million  dollars  comes  from  license  taxes  levied  chiefly  upon 
premium  income.  Inasmuch  as  the  fees  more  than  provide  for  the  cost  of 
operating  the  departments,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  ten  million  dollars  per  year 
represents  the  penalty  which  the  law  is  enforcing  against  the  insurance  business. " 
—  Address  by  Hon.  E.  E.  Rittenhouse,  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  CJolorado, 
before  International  Association  of  Accident  Underwriters,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
July  9,  1908. 

"  The  aggregate  of  fees  and  taxes  annually  paid  by  the  insurance  companies 
to  the  various  States  of  the  Union  is,  in  round  numbers,  twelve  millions  of 
dollars,  while  the  cost  of  m^aintaining  the  several  insurance  departments  is  but 
two  millions  of  dollars.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  this  vast  sum  is  paid  by  policy 
holders  in  the  shape  of  increased  rates,  the  justness  and  expediency  of  the  tax 
is  a  matter  worthy  of  serious  consideration."  —  Annual  Report  of  Hon.  James  V. 
Barry,  Commissioner  of  Insurance  for  Michigan,  July,  1908. 
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upon  all  real  estate  held  by  them  at  the  same  rates  paid  by  other 
property  owners.^  Nor  is  this  all.  Some  States  permit  coun- 
ties and  municipalities  to  impose  local  taxes  in  addition  to  those 
imposed  by  the  States  themselves.' 

The  taking  of  this  enormous  sum  annually  from  "  level  pre- 
mium" life  insurance  policy  holders  doubtless  originated  from 
the  advantages  incident  to  methods  of  indirect  taxation  so 
aptly  described  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  an  eminent 
French  economist  as  a  means  of  ''plucking  the  goose  without 
making  it  cry." 

And  it  may  be  truly  said  that  life  insurance  policy  holders 
need  never  have  been  "plucked"  by  State  governments  had 
they  raised  a  general  outcry.'    State  oflScials  would  never  have 

''  Insurance  companies  are  more  often  subjected  to  special  corporation  taxes 
than  any  other  class  of  corporations.  Special  State  taxes  on  one  or  more  classes 
of  insurance  companies  are  found  in  every  State  except  California  (which,  how- 
ever, adopted  such  a  tax  in  1903),  Indian  Territory  and  Nevada."  —  "Revenue 
Systems  of  State  and  Local  Governments,"  by  Carl  C.  Plehn,  Ph.D.,  reprinted 
from  U.  S.  Census  Report  on  "Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxation,"  Government 
printing  office,  1907. 

^  "  Having  taxed  the  real  estate  and  other  property  of  these  corporations  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  property  is  taxed,  and  imposed  upon  them  in  the  form 
of  fees  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  their  own  supervision,  further  and  additional 
taxation  is  unjustifiable.  The  mere  desire  to  raise  revenue  does  not  warrant 
imposing  upon  life  insurance  a  special  form  of  premium  income  tax."  —  Report 
of  Special  Taxation  Committee  adopted  by  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  at  Detroit,  August,  1908. 

'Three  States  permit  counties  to  tax;  six  States  permit  municipalities  to 
tax;   one  State  permits  both  to  tax. 

The  effect  of  permitting  minor  political  divisions  to  impose  a  tax  is  shown  by 
the  conditions  existing  in  a  certain  city  in  one  of  the  Southern  States.  The  State 
itself  taxes  gross  premium  receipts  at  the  rate  of  }  per  cent ;  the  county  about 
1  per  cent ;  the  city  about  3^  per  cent,  making  a  total  of  about  5  per  cent  on 
gross  premium  receipts,  nine  tenths  of  which  is  imposed  locally  with  no  regard 
for  equality  or  justice. 

*  "  In  striking  contrast  to  the  unscientific  and  heavy  taxation  of  life  insurance 
companies  in  America,  may  be  mentioned  the  fair  treatment  of  the  business  by 
European  countries.  The  treatment  accorded  to  life  insurance  in  these  coun- 
tries shows  a  proper  understanding  of  the  fundamental  character  of  this  form  of 
insurance  and  reflects  the  progress  which  Europe  is  making  in  solving  the  whole 
complex  problem  of  taxation."  —  Solomon  S.  Huebner,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, before  National  Tax  Association,  Columbus,  O. 

"  The  tendency  for  many  years  has  been  to  take  more  and  more.  There  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  taking.  It  has  come  to  be  a  game  of  grab.  Money  must  be 
had;  policy  holders  are  more  or  less  defenseless.  This  is  an  easy  way  to  get 
money  for  the  State ;  whether  it  is  a  just  way  or  a  proper  way  has  little  considera- 
tion." —  Darwin  P.  Klngsley,  President  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
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« 
legarded  the  act  as  one  calling  for  personal  and  political  credit.^ 
i^atemal  insurance  through  its  representative  lodge  orgiuiba^ 
tions  made  its  opposition  known,  and  it  has  never  been 
plucked,  though  its  protecting  feathers  are  quite  as  numerous 
and  would  be  equally  attractive  as  a  source  of  State  revenue. 

Results  would  have  been  very  different  if  level  premium  life 
insurance  companies  had  been  able  to  devise  a  practical  way 
under  which  the  taxes  imposed  by  each  State  might  be  borne 
directly  by  the  policy  holders  of  that  State.  This  method  would 
at  least  impose  the  burdens  and  extend  the  benefits  to  those 
who  have  sole  power  to  restrain  legislative  hands,  according  to 
their  exercise  of  this  power.  As  it  is  now,  life  insurance  is 
taxed  without  representation.  By  the  necessity  on  the  part 
of  the  companies  of  making  taxes  an  item  of  general  expense, 
the  high  taxes  imposed  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  instance,  are 
borne  in  part  by  the  policy  holders  of  Illinois  though  they  have 
no  voice  whatever  in  the  choice  of  Ohio  le^slators.  Such  a 
situation  imposed  upon  three  million  American  people  produced 
a  revolution  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  but  to-day 
twenty  million  life  insurance  policy  holders  sit  supinefy  by  and 
tolerate  a  worse  one.  Certain  companies  established,  and  for  a 
time  tried  to  maintain,  a  system  of  deducting  from  dividends 
to  the  policy  holders  of  a  given  State  the  taxes  imposed  by  that 
State,  but  owing  to  misunderstanding  by  policy  holders  and 
pubUc  officials  this  raised  the  cry  of  discrimination,  which  it  was 
not,  and  threat  of  prohibitory  legislation. 

The  alternative,  and  doubtless  preferable,  course  is  to  bring 
about  substantial  uniformity  in  rate  and  method  of  taxation 
among  the  several  States.     If,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  so  far 

before  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners,  Richmond,  Va.,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1907. 

'  "  In  your  Biennial  Message  to  the  Sixth  Legislature  of  Idaho,  dated  Janu- 
ary 7, 1901,  urging  the  creation  of  this  Department  and  the  forming  of  a  system 
of  taxation  for  insurance  companies,  you  stated  that  in  your  opinion  such 
'would  add  a  considerable  sum  to  the  revenues  of  the  State/  Your  prediction 
and  expectations  have  been  fully  verified ;  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  great 
financial  result  of  the  creation  of  the  Department.  By  reference  to  data  here- 
with you  will  note  that  the  total  amount  received  from  all  sources  in  the  past 
two  years  is  $44,282.75,  and  the  disbursements  for  the  same  period  $4,469.46, 
leaving  a  net  income  for  the  State  of  $39,813.30."  —  Report  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  Idaho  to  the  Governor  of  that  State,  January  1,  1903. 
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held,  insurance  has  no  rights  which  the  Federal  Constitution  can  I 
enforce  or  even  recognizes,  and  it  is  to  be  made  a  football  which  I 
State  legislatures  ciin  kick  across  political  dividing  lines  at  will, 
under  rules  of   their   own   making,  policy  holders   and  their 
repreaentatives  muat  demand  that  justice  umpire  the  game  and 
fair  p!ay  shall  act  as  referee  on  points  of  conflicting  interest 

There  is  no  equity  in  permitting  Pennsylvania  to  exact,  by  | 
way  of  taxation,  funds  required  to  meet  obligations  to  policy 
holders,  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  of  each  premium  collected, 
while  other  States  are  collecting  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  or 
less.  Neither  is  it  equity  to  tax  this  most  worthy  and  neces- 
sary institution  at  rates  many  times  exceeding  those  imposed 
upon  business  enterprises  nearest  akin  to  it. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  two  fundamental  requirements.  First: 
In  order  to  do  justice  between  policy  holders  of  the  different 
States,  the  rate  and  method  of  taxation  of  the  several  States 
should  be  substantially  uniform.  Second:  To  do  justice  be- 
tween the  whole  citizenship  of  a  State  who  receive  the  benefits  of 
government  and  therefore  of  taxes  imposed  for  its  support,  and 
that  group  of  citizens  who  are  required  to  pay  the  tax  imposed 
upon  them  aa  policy  holders,  the  tax  must  bear  a  reasonable  j 
relationship  to  taxes  upon  other  enterprises. 

The  first  proposition  involves  the  necessity  for  concerted  ac- 
tion between  the  several  States,  The  second  requires  that  uni- 
formity should  be  reached  by  a  reduction  of  rates  in  those 
States  which  hitherto  have  been  guilty  of  taking  the  "  lion's 
share"  of  tax  collections.  With  the  present  system  of  taking  a 
portion  of  the  premiums  each  year  as  toll,  the  States  have  singled 
out  the  insurance  business  from  all  others  for  the  imposition 
of  an  income  tax.' 

'  "In  many  coses  life  [iiBuriince  is  the  only  business  on  which  an  income ' 
Imposed.  Some  States  impose  it  uponfire  aswell  as  life  iiiBurBnee.  Ah  &  rule,  { 
honever,  the  States  impoao  no  income  tax  except  upon  Inauranoe.  There  are 
few  inatances  other  than  this  where  a  State  has  by-lawa  impoHcd  an  Income  tax 
upon  the  iooomo  of  a  single  form  of  buaineas  and  exempted  all  others.  We  have 
found  no  instance  of  an  income  tax  law  limited  solely  to  any  other  single  class  of 
business.  Singling  out  life  Insurance  for  this  special  form  of  tax  is  flagrant 
discrimination,  indefensible  and  intolerable."  —  Report  of  Special  Taxatioi 
Committee  adopted  by  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners  a 
Detroit,  August,  1908. 

"It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  primary  Importance  that  you  be  prepared  to  ehowtb 
Injustice  of  levying  Uxia  ten  millions  oE  inoome  tax  upon  inaurHuce  and  exempt 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  here  that  owing  largely,  as  I  believe,  to 
the  {tfominence  ^vec  to  the  subject  of  life  insurance  by  adverse 
criticism  of  certain  men  and  methods,  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion and  its  proper  functions  are  better  understood  and  more 
widely  appreciated  to-day  than  ever  befoi-e.  As  a  result  the 
policy  holder  and  faia  direct  representatives  in  State  government 
are  making  intelligent  demands  that  must  be  heeded.  Among 
tbeee  demands  are  included  immediate  and  equitable  returns  in 
the  way  of  dividends,  ri^d  economy  in  matters  of  expense  and 
proper  regard  for  character  of  reserve  funds  held  for  policy 
hdders. 

In  connection  with  demantte  for  economy  in  cost  of  getting 
new  businesB  and  in  conducting  the  home  office,  it  now  becomes 
i^parent  that  one  of  the  chief  items  of  expense  is  beyond  the 
control  of  the  company  management.  This  item  is  the  tax  im- 
posed by  the  States  themselves;  and  while  all  other  elements 
of  cost  show  material  reductions,  taxes  have  steadily  increased.* 

iof  all  othBT  eoipontlons.  If  thb  reremu  mtut  be  collected  from  the  corpora- 
tkuta,  Ut'  it  eome  trom  all  of  tbem  In  equal  and  jiut  proportion.  A  very  slight 
JnorMMS  in  the  general  corporation  tax  would  relieve  the  policy  holders  and  the 
Innuanoe  eompaoiea  of  this  unjust  burden  and  dtrtribute  it  """^"g  all  eorporo- 
tlons  BO  lightly  that  none  would  teeHt."  — Address  by  Hon.  E.  E.  Rlttenhouae, 
CommJBsioner  of  Insurance,  Colorado,  before  International  Association  of  Acci- 
dent Underwriters,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  July  9,  1908. 

1  "  Life  Inaurance  taxes  either  increase  the  cost  of  insurance  or  dIminiBh  the 
amoiint  of  it.  In  the  one  case,  they  tall  on  the  policy  holders;  in  the  other,  on 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  ioaurance."  —  Report  of  Special  Taxation  Committee 
adopted  by  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  CommisBioners  at  Detroit, 
August,  1908. 

"  The  policy  hotdera  should  recognize  this  (taxation)  clearly  as  an  Item  of 
expense  outside  the  company's  control  and  as  a  tax  on  their  individual  savings, 
prevision  and  thrift.  Our  tax  hills  amount  to  20.8  per  cent  of  all  management 
and  investment  costs,  including  commlsaionB  to  agents,  office  maintenance,  and, 
in  short,  one  Gfth  of  the  total  expense  account.  Apart  from  taxes,  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  all  other  items  of  expense,  making  it  possible  to  report  a 
favorable  experience  in  the  three  great  factors  of  a  successful  life  insurance  bud- 
nesB,  mortality,  expenses  and  interest."  —  Letter  of  Joseph  A,  DeBoer,  President 
of  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vermont,  to  policy  holders,  July  17, 1907. 

"In  1905  (the  Bgures  for  1906  not  being  yet  reported)  forty-one  companies 
reporting  to  New  York  returned  to  their  policy  holders,  in  dividends, 
$36,741,701.09  (of  which  sum  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
returned  SI, 114,258.75);  and  in  that  year  these  companies  paid  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  governments  and  States  in  which  they  were  doing  business,  in 
taxes,  the  sum  of  $9,212,334.39,  —  equal  to  35.77  per  cent  of  the  entire  divi- 
dends returned.  Talie  from  the  total  taxes  those  paid  on  real  estate, 
12,010,056.92,  which  in  many  instances  had  already  paid  its  local  tax,  and 
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For  years  the  companies  themselves,  represented  by  their 
executive  officers,  pleaded  and  expostulated  largely  in  vain» 
To-day  the  real  payers  of  the  tax  are  awakening  and  their 
voices  will  soon  be  heard. 

Now  that  they  know  that  taxes  either  reduce  dividends  to 
policy  holders  or  raise  premium  rates  and  have  no  effect  upon 
executive  salaries  or  agents'  commissions,  taxation  will  be 
determined  by  reasonableness-of-rate  rather  than  by  ease-of- 
collecting. 

Yes!  Yes!  you  say,  but  what  do  you  propose  to  do  about 
it  ?  What  can  we  as  policy  holders  do  about  it  ?  In  answer 
I  say  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  and  a  solution  to  offer, 
though  I  hesitate  to  present  it  to  this  gathering  of  students 
and  experts,  because  I  cannot  claim  a  scientific  basis  for  it  nor 
sustain  it  on  any  other  than  practical  grounds.*    I  set  it  forth 

therefore  suffered  a  double  tax,  and  assuming  that  this  asset  of  a  life  company 
should  bear  a  tax,  —  and  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  the  distinction,  —  the 
balance,  $7,202,277.47,  credited  purely  to  the  insurance  taxes,  licenses  and 
fees,  was  equal  to  20.15  per  cent  of  the  total  dividends  returned  by  these  com- 
panies. If  these  taxes  had  not  been  paid,  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  policy 
holders  would  have  been  just  so  much  lessened ;  and  the  companies  could  have 
increased  their  returns  of  surplus  in  that  year  by  that  amount,  and  still  have  had 
on  hand  the  amount  of  undivided  surplus  that  the  official  reports  for  that  year 
show.  If  these  taxes  had  not  been  added  to  the  expenses  of  the  business,  and 
were  therefore  made  available  for  that  purpose,  at  the  average  age  and  average 
premium  the  members  of  the  companies  could  have  purchased  for  themselves  or 
their  beneficiaries  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  of 
additional  insurance.''  —  John  M.  Taylor,  President  of  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  in  annual  statement  made  January  22,  1907. 

"  Why  should  not  the  State  and  the  public,  which  wisely  and  vigorously  resent 
and  prohibit  by  drastic  laws  in  the  interest  of  the  policy  holders  and  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  insurance  the  diversion  of  such  funds  for  political  campaign 
purposes  or  for  extravagance  in  management,  see  with  equal  clearness  the  un- 
wisdom of  their  diversion  at  the  instance  of  the  State  itself  from  their  appropriate 
use  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  State  7  Does  not  two  dollars  taken  from  the 
company  by  the  State  out  of  every  $100  a  policy  holder  pays  for  the  premium 
either  correspondingly  increase  the  sum  the  policy  holder  must  pay,  or  reduce 
the  insurance  benefits  he  thereby  buys,  just  the  same  as  if  the  two  dollars  were 
diverted  by  the  management  to  political  campaign  contributions  or  used  by 
them  in  extravagant  expenditure  7'*  —  Report  of  Special  Taxation  Committee 
adopted  by  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners  at  Detroit, 
August,  1908. 

*  **  We  conclude  then  that  taxation  of  life  insurance  assets  and  premiums  is 
wrong.  If  it  is  wrong,  the  taxes  should  not  be  levied.  Life  insurance  is  not  a 
business  which  requires  repressive  measures  in  the  way  of  penalties  for  its  con- 
tinuance.    The  beneficent  characteristics  of  life  insurance  are  so  well  understood 
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as  a  step  in  the  ri^t  direction  coming  within  the  possibility  of 
immediate  attainment.  On  this  basis,  and  because  it  will  da 
material  justice,  I  urge  it  for  consideration  here  and  elsewhere 
The  suggestion  is  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  States  now  im* 
pOfikig  the  higher  rates  be  moderately  and  gradually  reduced  by 
changing  the  law  so  as  to  permit  companies  to  pay  taxe»  upon 
ncrt  premium  receipts  instead  of  upon  gross  receipts,  ue.  to  deduct 
from  the  sum  of  their  gross  premium  receipts  on  which  taxes  are 
now  computed,  all  moneys  paid  back  into  the  State  during  the 
year  by  way  of  death  losses,  surrender  values,  endowments,  etc., 
as  well  as  for  expenses  of  local  agency  organizations. 
i  Most  theorists  fail  to  recognize  that  to  the  average  lepslator 
a  State  line  is  hot  an  ima^ary  political  boundary  but  a  bi^ 

in  moot  countries  that  the  oompaaies  caitylng  on  the  bushiesB  in  them  hav^  been 
Idstered  and  protected  and  not  in  general  been  burdened  by  heavy  taatat^^  In 
England  the  companies  have  to  pay  the  income  tax  on  inveetments,  but  this 
oorreiqmnds  to  our  corporation  tax  and  is  not  a  second  tax  upon  assets.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  almost  universal  premium  tax  in  this  country,  England 
does  not  levy  such  a  tax,  but  rather  offers  a  reward  for  saving  in  this  direction. 
Each  policy  holder  who  is  liable  to  the  income  tax  is  allowed  to  deduct  in  his 
return  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  him  on  life  insurance  policies  up  to  the 
extent  of  one  sixth  of  his  income.  HoUand  in  the  laws  in  the  early  nineties, 
which  introduced  the  taxation  of  capital  and  of  income  in  that  country,  particu- 
larly favored  life  insurance.  In  the  law  imposing  a  tax  upon  capital,  life  insur- 
ance policies  were  exempted  from  taxation,  and  the  income  tax  law  allows  life 
insurance  premiums  up  to  an  amoimt  of  forty  dollars  to  be  deducted  from  the 
income  which  is  liable  to  taxation.  This  fair  treatment  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness by  England  and  Holland  is  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  those  countries  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  taxation  in 
general,  but  it  also  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  life  insurance 
business  which  has  been  so  sadly  lacking  in  this  coimtry."  —  "The  Investments 
of  Life  Insurance  Companies,"  by  Lester  W.  Zartman,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Insiu'ance,  Yale  University. 

"  The  business  of  life  insurance,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  peculiar.  It  differs  from 
others  in  being  not  strictly,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  money-making  business.  I  know 
that  persons  get  up  insurance  companies  in  order  to  advance  their  own  interests, 
but  the  primary  object  of  the  insurance  office  is  to  protect  other  people,  particu- 
larly the  poor;  it  is  to  help  the  poor.  I  say,  therefore,  it  is  not  primarily,  as 
compared  with  many  other  businesses,  a  money-making  business.  On  that 
account,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  has  a  title  to  certain  consideration.  Now,  what 
is  proposed  7  A  tax  on  premiums.  What  are  the  premiums  7  The  premiums 
are  themselves  a  tax.  The  premiums  constitute  the  tax  which  the  person  in- 
sured pays  for  his  insurance.  That  is  the  precise  case.  I  state  it  in  this  way  in 
order  to  reduce  it,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  its  most  naked  form."  —  Speech  by  Charles 
Sumner  in  United  States  Senate  in  1862,  in  opposition  to  proposition  to  tax  life 
insurance  funds.  The  proposition  was  defeated.  (See  Congressional  Debates, 
1862.) 
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board  fence  through  which  and  over  which  hia  political  vision 
does  not  extend.  To  be  sure  he  makes  a  poUtical  balloon 
aacension  every  four  years  and  occasionally  opena  a  gate  to  let 
out  or  in  Congressmen  and  United  States  Senators,  but  beyond 
this  his  State  is  politically  and  economically  his  world.  Inter- 
atate  commerce  has  established  some  highways  which  he  cannot 
control,  but  the  toll  gate  is  still  set  against  the  business  of  life 
insurance. 

The  individual  citizen  within  this  domain  has  some  rights 
protected  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  an  agreement  entered 
into  when  the  present  fence  was  erected,  but  since  corporationa 
were  then  unborn  children  of  commerce  their  existence  could 
not  be  foretold  nor  their  interstate  relationship  provided  for 
and  protected,  and  it  was  not.  Unfortunately,  the  doctrine  of 
comity  is  recognized  by  the  average  legislator  when  it  comes  to 
getting  rights  for  his  constituents  in  other  States  and  is  not  very 
seriously  considered  when  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  citizen  of 
another  State.  When  an  insurance  company  enters  the  State 
and  takes  from  the  jurisdiction  of  local  taxation  certain  moneys, 
of  which  under  the  level  premium  system  only  a  portion  will 
immediately  be  returned,  he  views  the  act  as  unfriendly.  He 
may  know  that  under  the  contract  all,  save  what  is  actually 
consumed  in  necessary  expenses  of  the  business,  must  and 
will  be  returned  eventually,  but  temporarily  the  money  is  gone. 
It  matters  not  that  the  State  to  which  it  has  gone  exempts  it 
from  taxation  there.  He  does  not  even  realize  that  the  corpo- 
rations to  which  it  has  been  sent  will  return  a  large  part  of  it 
directly  and  indirectly  for  local  investment  and  to  build  and 
operate  local  instruments  of  commerce  which  in  effect  bring  the 
State  nearer  to  the  markets  which  consume  its  products.  He 
sees  the  money  going  and  is  doubtful  as  to  its  return.  This 
argument  of  the  loss  to  the  State  of  taxable  wealth  seems  to 
remain  after  he  haa  been  driven  from  every  other  position,  and 
finally  to  his  mind  it  affords  the  wide  distinction  between  assess- 
ment insurance  and  level  premium  insurance.  Then  again,  after 
all  argument  is  ended,  his  State  "needs  the  money"  and  he  can 
consent  to  no  radical  changes  "  under  present  circumstances." 
Let  us  therefore  propose  something  that  is  not  radical  and  which 
meets  the  other  objection.     First,  taxation  by  counties,  cities 
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and  villages  must  be  abolished  everywhere.  Equality  of  rate  and 
method  can  never  be  approximated  unless  restraint  is  imposed 
by  the  State  itself  upon  its  political  subdivisions.  Let  life 
insurance  companies  be  permitted  to  deduct  from  their  gross 
premium  collections  within  the  State  all  money  returned  to  the 
State  within  the  year  under  their  policy  contracts,  such  as  death 
losses,  dividends,  surrender  values  and  also  expenses  paid  on 
account  of  local  agencies.  Then  let  the  premium  tax  be  applied 
to  the  balance.  In  effect  this  will  not  make  much  reduction 
to  companies  just  entering  the  State  nor  on  new  business  of  any 
company.  It  will,  however,  work  a  reduction  of  tax  to  every 
company  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  it  returns  to 
the  State  during  the  year  for  which  the  tax  is  imposed.  If  it 
be  said  that  under  this  plan  a  company  which  paid  into  a  State 
in  any  year  more  money  than  it  drew  out  would  be  relieved 
from  all  taxation,  I  ask,  why  not  under  such  circumstances? 
If  any  other  corporation  or  institution  wished  to  pay  to  the 
citizens  of  a  State  more  money  than  it  took  away  from  them, 
would  not  the  legislator  jump  at  the  chance  of  bringing  it 
about  if  exemption  from  taxation  would  accomplish  it? 

This  plan  is  not  new  or  untried,  for  it  exists  in  just  this  form 
now  ID  at  least  one  State,  and  in  a  modified  form  in  several 
others.  It  involves  no  change  in  the  now  almost  universal  plan 
of  basing  taxation  of  life  insurance  companies  on  their  premium 
receipts.  In  most  instances  it  would  call  for  the  insertion  by 
way  of  amendment  to  existing  statutes  of  less  than  one  sentence. 
In  order  that  this  plan  should  tend  toward  equity  between 
policy  holders  of  different  States  the  amendments  should  be 
proposed  and  urged  only  in  States  exacting  taxes  higher  than 
the  average  rate. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  my  suggestion  will  not  fit  into 
any  Utopian  system,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
claim  for  it  the  possibility  —  nay  more  than  that  —  the  prob- 
ability of  its  early  adoption.  This,  at  least,  I  hope  may  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  more  elaborate  and  really  scientific  plans 
of  others  which  doubtless  would  accomplish  greater  reform 
were  they  within  range  of  accomplishing  anything. 
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The  Chairman  :  The  papers  are  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  William  A.  Robinson  (Kentucky) :  Do  the  insurance 
companies  deduct  taxes  paid  to  any  State  from  the  dividends 
paid  to  policy  holders  in  that  State,  or  are  they  deducted  from 
the  dividends  of  any  particular  locaUty? 

Mr.  Cox  (New  York) :  No,  I  don't  believe  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  There  was  a  time  about  thirty  years  ago  when 
some  few  companies  for  a  number  of  years  practiced  it,  but  my 
information  is  that  the  last  company  to  hold  on  has  abandoned 
it  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Robinson  (Kentucky) :  Would  it  not  help  to  cure  it  if 
we  could  make  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  people  feel  this  thing 
by  having  to  receive  less  dividends  by  reason  of  their  State's 
action?  Would  not  that  help  to  bring  about  a  reform?  In 
other  words,  is  it  fair  for  the  State  that  taxes  at  a  lower  rate 
to  help  bear  the  burden  and  contribute  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio? 

Mr.  Cox  (New  York):  It  is  not  fair;  and  to  answer  your 
question,  I  believe  that  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  do,  but 
it  is  attended  with  very  great  practical  difficulties.  For  in- 
stance, you  must  remember  that  in  deducting  the  tax  from 
dividends,  the  dividends  are  frequently  a  comparatively  small 
amount,  and  the  tax  rate  in  comparison  with  the  dividends  is 
comparatively  a  small  amount,  and  you  have  to  compute  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  different  little  items.  Then  when  you 
are  again  confronted  by  taxation  from  the  counties  and  munici- 
palities, you  still  have  another  element  to  inject  into  it,  for  they 
in  their  turn  should  bear  their  burden  likewise  for  their  citi- 
zens; and  as  a  practical  working  matter  in  the  home  offices 
of  the  company  it  is  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  that  system. 
That  is  the  objection,  not  on  theory,  but  in  practice. 

Mr.  Robinson  (Kentucky) :  Do  any  of  the  States  tax  on  the 

value  of  insurance  policies  in  the  hands  of  the  individuals  ? 
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Mr.  Cox  (New  York) :   No,  sir. 

Mk.  Robinson  (Kentucky):  I  know  it  has  been  attempted. 
It  was  suggested  by  the  auditor  of  our  State  that  that  should  be 
done  ^  that  the  value  of  the  insurance  policy  in  the  hands 
either  of  the  man  who  paid  the  premium  or  of  the  beneficiary 
should  be  classed  asperaonat  property  and  estimated  and  taxed 
as  personal  property. 

Mr.  Cox  (New  York) :  The  only  place  that  that  is  done  is  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  imposes  a  tax  upon  the 
reserve  fund,  which  of  course  represents  the  policy  holder's 
money  under  the  contract.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
impose  it  on  the  policy  holder  individually.  That  system  would 
show  the  policy  holder  what  he  was  being  taxed,  and  put  him 
&8  a  barrier  between  the  State  and  excessive  taxation.  That 
system  would  be  most  welcome,  I  take  it,  from  the  standpoint 
of  life  insurance  companies,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
States  to  do  it  —  that  is,  taking  the  man  at  home  who  votes. 
They  would  rather  tax  the  other  man  in  other  States  who  does 
not  vote.  You  can  hardly  urge  it  in  one  State  so  long  as  the 
plan  does  not  prevail  in  the  other  States.  You  can  impose  no 
tax  on  life  insurance  without  taking  into  serious  consideration  ■ 
what  is  done  in  other  States. 

Mr.  Purdy  (New  York) :  Would  it  be  practicable  and  legal 
in  every  case  to  require  the  payment  from  the  policy  holder  to 
the  company  of  the  amount  of  his  premium  plus  the  tax  that 
would  be  imposed  upon  the  premium  in  that  State,  and  keep 
account  of  premiums  always  less  taxes  imposed  upon  that  par- 
ticular premium  payment.  The  company,  for  example,  would 
receive  a  hundred  dollars  net,  and  it  would  charge  the  policy 
holder  as  premium  SlOl,  $101.50,  $105,  as  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Cox  (New  York) :  I  have  no  doubt  that  plan  could  be 
worked,  and  it  would  be  both  legal  and  practicable;  but  the 
objection  is  that  the  taxation  scheme  rests  primarily  upon 
existing  policy  contracts  which  do  not  so  provide.  In  other 
words,  you  could  make  a  policy  contract  that  would  do  just 
as  you  say,  and  it  would  look  to  the  future,  but  you  are  eon- 
fronted  with  those  millions  of  insurance  policy  contracts  in 
force  to  which  it  could  not  be  applied  because  the  contract  rate 
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is  a  definite,  specific  sum  for  which  no  provision  is  made  for 
taxation.  Then,  on  the  practical  side,  you  are  confronted  with 
the  matter  of  competition.  We  represent  insurance  companies 
among  ourselves  which  compete  with  each  other  for  business, 
and  any  company  which  undertakes  to  impose  what  looks  hko 
a  burden  will  be  opposed  by  other  companies  on  that  ground  in 
competition,  and  this  presents  a  most  difficult  problem, 

Mr.  Edmund  Jackson  (Illinois) :  This  plan  was  tried  by  the 
Modern  Woodmen  in  South  Dakota.  The  charges  against  that 
fraternal  society,  and  in  fact  all  fraternal  societies  in  that  State, 
were  so  much  in  excess  of  charges  in  other  States  that  the 
Modern  Woodmen  adopted  a  by-law  requiring  their  officers  to 
collect  extra  monthly  payments  in  that  State  for  the  purpose  of 
offsetting  the  extra  charges  there;  but  the  amount  was  so  small 
and  made  so  much  trouble  that  they  finally  abandoned  it. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  the  equity  of  it,  but 
they  found  it  was  impracticable. 

In  the  gentleman's  paper  I  note  that  he  asked  the  question 
why  so-called  old-fine  companies  are  assessed  and  fraternal, 
societies  or  assessment  companies  are  not  assessed.  In  Illinois 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  reverse  is  true,  strange  as  it  may  seem. 
It  is  true  that  assessment  societies  or  fraternal  societies  do  not 
have  veiy  large  sums  of  money  on  hand,  but  whatever  amount 
they  may  have,  if  it  be  only  $100  in  the  contingent  fund,  is  liable 
to  assessment,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  old-line  companies 
may  offset  their  assets  by  figuring  their  return  premiums  and 
other  habilities  so  as  practically  to  offset  all  or  nearly  all  of 
their  assets.  The  result  of  it  is,  that  a  little  society  that  I  have 
in  mind,  that  has  less  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  reserve 
and  only  about  thirty  miUions  in  money,  I  believe  pays  more 
taxes  in  Illinois  than  anyoneof  the  largest  of  the  large  companies 
operating  in  that  State.  There  are  a  great  many  inequalities 
in  this  line  of  assessment  and  taxes,  just  as  there  is  in  any  other; 
I  don't  recognize  the  difference.  The  gentleman  also  asks  the 
question  why  these  assessment  societies  are  given  some  privi- 
leges that  old-line  companies  do  not  possess.  The  theory  of  the 
assessment  or  fraternal  society  is  this  —  that  it  is  organized 
wholly  and  solely  for  the  protection  of  the  home,  and  for  that 
reason  the  beneficiary  is  restricted  to  a  member  of  the  family 
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of  the  person  joining  the  society.  He  canDot  make  I 
benefit  payable  to  his  estate;  he  cannot  make  it  payable 
creditor;  but  he  must  make  it  payable  to  a  member  of  his  home, 
and  be  goes  into  the  society  wholly  and  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  his  home. 

By  reason  of  this,  the  law  in  several  States  gives  those  societies 
Bome  Uttle  advantages,  coupled,  however,  with  some  little  dis- 
advantages. They  require  that  they  shall  be  working  on  the 
lodge  system,  or  some  representative  form  of  government  which 
often  makes  a  very  expensive  form  of  government  to  keep  up; 
but  it  is  in  the  law,  and  there  is  no  special  objection  to  it  further 
than  the  expense.  It  is  for  this  reason  —  because  the  primary 
object  of  those  societies  is  the  protection  of  the  home  — that 
they  are  granted  certain  privileges  under  the  law  that  are  not 
granted  to  the  old-line  companies. 

Mr.  Cox  (New  York):  May  I  juat  say  a  word  in  order  that 
a  wrong  impression  may  not  go  forth  from  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  in  reference  to  taxation  of  companies  in  Illinois?  Illi- 
nois is  one  of  the  States  that  has  this  retaliatory  or  reciprocal 
law,  so  that  all  the  old-line  companies  pay  a  tax  according  to 
their  receipts.  The  New  York  companies  pay  1  per  cent;  Ohio 
compamea  2^  per  cent;  Pennsylvania  companies  2  per  cent; 
Maine  companies  IJ  per  cent;  and  Indiana  companies  some 
other  way;  so  that  the  great  bulk  of  your  premium  receipts  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  are  taxed  in  varying  rates  under  this  re- 
ciprocal or  retaliatory  law.  Though  the  State  says  it  does  not 
tax,  it  does  really  tax  under  that  law. 

Mr.  Morrill  N.  Drew  (Maine) :  A  man  takes  out  a  policy 
of  $10,000  to  protect  his  home  and  family.  He  may  take  out 
a  policy  of  endowment  in  the  nature  of  protection  to  his  home 
and  also  as  an  investment.  He  may  also  buy  an  annuity  for 
his  own  protection  only,  for  his  own  benefit.  Can  there  be  any 
difference  in  that  class  of  policies? 

Mr.  Cox  (New  York) :  I  think  a  distinction  should  be  drawn. 
In  my  paper  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  few  policies  did  not 
operate  in  the  way  I  described.  An  endowment  policy  is 
an  investment,  and  you  get  to  that  question  on  the  proper 
ground  that  the  money  put  into  the  endowment  policy  is  in- 
vested and  taxed  in  other  channels  and  elsewhere.     But  the 
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insurance  money  may  be  invested  in  evidences  of  debt,  and 
most  of  us  believe  that  those  evidences  of  debt  should  not  be 
taxed.  They  are  taxed  in  the  corporations  in  which  the  money 
is  invested,  or  in  various  and  different  ways.  But  in  answering 
the  gentleman!s  question,  I  assume  I  should  not  oppose  drawing 
the  distinction,  if  it  were  practicable  and  possible,  between 
those  classes  of  insurance. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Powers  (Washington) :  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
old-line  companies,  whether  endowment  or  straight  life,  the 
amount  received,  theoretically  at  least,  is  severable  into  two 
parts  —  one  for  insurance  and  the  other  a  reserve  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  saving  to  protect  against  future  extra  premiums 
and  losses  ?  And  is  it  not  true  that  if  we  are  to  put  this  insur- 
ance legislation  relating  to  taxation  on  a  practical  basis,  we  must 
consider  that  the  taxation  of  the  reserve  of  life  insurance  of 
the  old-line  companies  is  exactly  on  the  line  of  taxing  savings 
banks  reserves,  and  that  the  other  part  of  the  premium  is  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  assessment  concerns?  And  do 
we  not  reach  the  basis  of  correct  taxation  of  those  concerns 
if  we  separate  the  two,  and  insist  that  the  saving  fund  or  reserve 
of  life  insurance  should  be  taxed  no  more,  no  less,  no  otherwise 
than  the  saving  fund  of  savings  banks? 

Mr.  Cox  (New  York) :  The  difficulty  of  answering  that 
question  arises  primarily  from  this  —  that  the  different  States 
treat  savings  banks  funds  in  a  different  way.  For  instance,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  they  must  tax  savings  banks  deposits, 
judging  from  the  gentleman's  remarks.  When  he  gets  over  into 
New  York,  he  will  find  that  State  believes  that  savings  banks 
deposits  should  not  be  taxed,  and  they  are  exempted  from 
taxation;  and  that  is  true  in  some  other  States;  so  that  we 
have  varying  conditions  and  views  as  to  that  feature  in  different 
States.  But  on  the  question  of  the  endowment  insurance  being 
a  fund  of  savings,  my  suggestion,  if  you  will  note,  was  that  the 
moneys  returned  to  the  States  be  credited  against  the  gross 
premium  receipts,  the  theory  being  that  even  an  endowment 
payment  on  going  back  to  the  State  reduces  the  amount  of  the 
tax,  and  it  reduces  it  because  it  is  returned  to  that  State's  funds, 
which  presumably  will  be  taken  care  of  by  local  taxation. 
The  difference  between  the  gross  tax  and  what  has  been  returned 
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constitutes  the  net  premium  receipts  —  never,  in  effect,  leaves 
the  State;  it  is  sent  out  to-day  and  it  comes  back  to-morrow; 
it  is  there  subject  to  the  purposes  of  the  State  and  of  the  taxing 
power  according  to  the  way  in  which  that  State  exercises  the 
power,  each  of  course  varying  its  condition.  That  was  one 
basis  for  my  argument. 


THE  TAXATION  OF  MINERAL  RESOURCES  IN 

CANADA 

Bt  Professor  O.  D.  Skblton 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 

The  taxation  of  mineral  resources  is,  from  the  nature  of  its 
object,  of  less  universal  appeal  than  any  other  phase  of  the 
fiscal  question.  Everywhere  men  own  houses  and  lands, 
mortgage  property  and  bequeath  estates.  But  it  is  in  only  a 
minority  of  the  commonwealths  on  this  continent  that  the 
possession  of  rich  mineral  deposits  affords  the  budget  maker  an 
opportunity  and  a  problem. 

On  this  side  of  the  line,  at  least,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  opportunity  should  be  improved,  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  nation  be  made  in  some  form  or  other  to  pay  toll 
to  the  treasury.  A  plausible  case  has  been  made  out  for  State 
ownership  and  operation,  especially  in  the  case  of  coal  mines; 
but  such  a  proposal  involves  a  further  advance  toward  pater- 
naUsm  than  our  American  traditions  and  requirements  warrant, 
at  least  as  a  general  poUcy .  A  recognition  of  the  inexpediency  of 
public  ownership  does  not  however  necessarily  entail  the  adop- 
tion of  the  policy  of  granting  mineral  lands  in  fee  simple  on 
nominal  terms.  The  considerations  which  have  made  it  seem 
advisable,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  to 
grant  agricultural  lands  outright  to  the  settler,  practically 
without  payment,  do  not  bulk  so  important  in  the  case  of  mineral 
lands.  Granting  leases  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  in  return  for 
rental  or  royalty  payments  is  an  intermediate  poUcy  which  has 
much  in  its  favor,  and  is  in  fact  the  policy  prevailing  in  some  of 
the  most  important  Canadian  fields.  If  again  we  reject  this 
compromise  as  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  the  prospector  and 
its  promoter,  and  hand  over  the  mineral  heritage  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  individual  exploitation,  there  certainly  prevails 
2c  385 
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a  good  prima  facie  case  for  demanding  a  share  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  taxation.  Granting  that  mining  is  a 
lottery  in  which  the  prizes  rarely  reach  the  price  of  the  tickets, 
there  seems  no  valid  reason  why  the  prize  winners  should  not 
contribute  their  quota  to  meet  the  needa  of  government,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  the  same  qualification  as  in  other  lines  —  that 
the  tax  should  not  be  so  excessive  and  indiscriminate  as  to 
deter  investment  nor  the  mode  of  collection  vexatiously  ham- 
pering. Nor  is  there  much  disagreement  that  mineral  resources 
should  be  reserved  for  State  rather  than  for  local  taxation. 
Whatever  abstract  basis  of  taxation  we  choose,  whether  domain 
right,  or  benefit,  or  the  good  old  Jack  Sheppard  basis  of  faculty, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  wider  unit  has  the  greater  claim.  De- 
cisive in  the  same  direction  is  the  consideration  that  if  an  ade- 
quate tax  were  imposed  by  a  municipality,  it  would  often  far 
exceed  its  legitimate  needs;  and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tax  were  cut  to  suit  the  municipality's  expenditure,  the  indus- 
try would  escape  paying  its  fair  toll.  More  contentious  and  of 
more  practical  importance  are  the  questions  bow  and  how  much 
to  tax.  With  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  Canada's  contribu- 
tions to  these  problems  I  shall  review  briefly  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  sections  where  mineral  taxation  provides  an 
important  part  of  the  revenue. 

To  begin  with  the  province  in  which  we  are  assembled, 
Ontario.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  sources  of  provincial 
and  local  revenue  are  in  the  main  quite  distinct  in  Canada. 
Ontario  derives  its  revenue  chiefly  from  a  federal  subsidy  granted 
in  lieu  of  the  customs  revenue  surrendered  at  confederation, 
from  succession  duties,  licenses  and  timber  dues,  and  from 
mining  taxes,  sales  and  fees.  Only  recently  the  Province  has 
taken  the  flrst  place  in  the  Dominion  in  mineral  production, 
consisting  chiefly  of  silver,  nickel,  copper,  low  grade  iron,  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas.  The  existing  mining  policy  is  of  very  re- 
cent origin,  coincident  in  fact  with  the  Cobalt  boom.  Twice  in 
the  history  of  the  Province  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  mining 
industry  has  led  to  the  imposition  of  taxation,  and  twice  re- 
peal, has  followed  on  its  decline.  So  recently  as  1900  the  late 
provincial  government  decided  to  grant  mineral  lands  in  fee 
iimple,  free  from  all  reservations,  and  abolished  the  existing 
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royalties,  which  varied  from  2  or  3  per  cent.  In  1906, 
when  the  Mines  Act  was  revised,  the  present  government  con- 
firmed this  action,  on  its  negative  side  taking  the  ground  that 
the  impairment  of  title  involved  in  the  lease-royalty  system 
deterred  investment.  But  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  either  the  government  or  the  people,  dazzled  by  the  new- 
found wealth  of  Cobalt,  of  foregoing  such  a  promising  source  of 
revenue.  It  was  only  desired  to  change  the  form  of  sharing. 
The  demand  for  action  was  the  more  insistent  because  it  was 
through  the  building  of  a  government  railroad  that  the  silver 
field  had  been  discovered,  and  largely  by  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment oflBcials  that  it  was  developed;  the  further  fact  that,  owing 
to  the  cost  of  working,  the  Cobalt  deposits  being  extremely  low 
and  the  ore  being  nearly  all  shipped  out  of  the  country  for 
treatment,  the  indirect  benefits  received  were  less  than  usual, 
made  the  case  overwhelming. 

Action  took  several  different  lines.  Most  radical  was  the 
determination  to  reserve  and  develop  for  the  Province  a  prom- 
ising tract  containing  3^  square  miles,  in  the  Gillies  Limit, 
which  had  been  withheld  from  prospecting  on  account  of  the 
timber  operations  on  the  surface.  The  provincial  mine  is  being 
developed  in  the  most  scientific  manner,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  only  government  owned  mine  on  the  continent  will  prove 
a  large  source  of  revenue.  Ontario  has  shared  in  the  wave  of 
public  ownership  sentiment  which  has  steadily  been  rising  in 
America  for  the  past  few  years,  so  that  this  step  met  with  al- 
most unanimous  approval;  Public  Ownership  has  a  romantic 
glamour  when  a  silver  mine  is  in  question  which  is  lacking  when 
the  more  prosaic  gas  works  or  street-car  line  is  concerned. 

In  various  other  cases  where  veins  were  found  on  the  right  of 
way  of  the  government  railway,  or  where  claims  were  in  litigation, 
special  bargains  were  made  on  the  basis  of  a  cash  bonus  together 
with  a  royalty  of  varying  amounts.  The  bed  of  Cobalt  Lake  was 
sold  for  $1,085,000;  of  Kerr  Lake  for  $178,500  and  a  royalty 
of  10  per  cent;  the  O'Brien  and  Crown  Reserve  pay  a  royalty 
of  25  per  cent;  while  the  government  railway,  the  Temis- 
kaming  and  Northern  Ontario,  has  made  similar  royalty 
agreements,  usually  on  a  25  per  cent  basis,  with  companies 
controlling  the  City  of  Cobalt,  Colbalt  town  site  and  right 
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of  way.  These  royalties,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  not 
instances  of  a  general  scheme  of  taxation,  but  merely  portions 
of  the  purchase  price  of  claims  sold  under  exceptional  circum- 
stancea.  Over  and  above  the  royalties  paid,  these  mines  are 
subject  to  the  general  tax  about  to  be  noticed. 

Taxation  proper  forms  the  third  source  of  mining  revenue  in 
Ontario.  The  basis  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1907  is  net  profits. 
All  mines  which  yield  an  annual  profit  above  the  exempted 
amount  of  S10,000  pay  aflat  rate  of  3  per  cent  on  such  excess. 
In  ascertaining  the  profits,  the  gross  receipts,  or  value  at  the  pit 
mouth,  are  taken,  and  from  this  sum  is  deducted  the  costof  trans- 
portation of  output  sold,  if  borne  by  shipper,  and  actual  working 
expenses,  including  mine  wages  and  salaries,  cost  of  fuel,  explo- 
sives, power,  insurance,  and  sinking  new  shafts,  and  an  allowance 
for  depreciation  of  the  plant  —  not  of  the  mine.  The  tax  levied 
in  any  year  is  based  on  the  profits  of  the  preceding  year.  De- 
tailed statements  are  required  from  every  operator,  subject  to 
the  check  of  the  Mine  Assessor,  vested  with  wide  powers  of 
investigating  both  mine  and  books.  Provision  is  made  for 
appeal,  against  the  assessment  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  the 
Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal  Board,  or  Mining  Commissioner; 
and  if  more  than  SIOOO  is  involved,  a  final  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal. 

Natural  gas  is  taxed  two  cents  per  1000  feet,  based  on  the 
company's  books,  or,  if  the  Mine  Assessor  considers  it  advisable, 
on  meter  records.  This,  however,  is  virtually  an  export  tax, 
as  90  per  cent  of  the  tax  is  remitted  if  the  gas  is  consumed 
in  Canada,  while  gas  used  by  municipalities  is  entirely  exempt. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  iron  ore  smelted  in  Canada  the  profits 
tax  is  entirely  remitted.  In  addition  an  acreage  tax  of  two 
cents  per  acre  is  imposed  on  all  mining  claims  in  unorganized 
portions  of  the  Province,  above  ten  acres  in  extent,  including 
mining  rights  held  separately  from  surface  rights.  The  final 
source  of  income  consists  of  fees  for  prospecting  and  claim 
staking,  recording  and  transferring  claims  etc.  Mining  com- 
panies as  well  as  individuals  are  required  to  hold  a  miner's 
Hcense,  the  fee  varying  with  the  amount  of  capital  stock. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  sum  up  the  provincial  revenue  from 
mining  sources  in  1907;   it  comprises: 
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Sales  of  Mining  Lands $1,184,179.06 

Leases 21,563.16 

Miner's  License,  Recording  Fees,  etc 272,937.13 

Royalties 207,945.06 

Supplementary  Revenue,  Act  1907 
Taxes  on  Natural  Gas      ....     $11,527.47 

Taxes  on  Profits 26,922.00 

Acreage  Tax 5,003.88  43,433.35 

Assay  Office,  Belleville 1,642.96 

Total $1,731,720.72 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  an  exceptionally  heavy  year. 
The  largest  item,  sales  of  mining  lands,  includes  over  a  milUon 
dollars  on  the  Kerr  Lake  and  Cobalt  Lake  accounts,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  duplicated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  taxes  under  the 
supplementary  revenue  act  are  based  on  the  1906  production 
and  will  be  much  larger  in  succeeding  years. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  relations  between  provincial  and  local 
taxation.  The  Assessment  Act  provides  that  municipalities 
shall  assess  mineral  lands,  except  oil  lands,  only  at  the  value 
of  other  lands  in  the  neighborhood  for  agricultural  purposes; 
plant  and  equipment  may  be  assessed  at  full  value.  Income 
derived  from  mining  properties  is,  however,  subject  to  municipal 
taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  other  incomes.  Contrariwise, 
in  assessing  the  profits  tax  to  be  paid  to  the  Province,  permis- 
sion is  given  to  deduct  income  tax  paid  municipalities,  if  not 
exceeding  one  third,  or  in  one  specific  instance  one  half,  the 
total  due. 

The  systems  of  taxation  prevailing  in  the  other  districts  must 
be  summarized  more  briefly.  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick 
have  rich  mineral  resources,  but  in  neither  case  has  develop- 
ment, especially  of  metallic  minerals,  proceeded  far  enough  to 
warrant  extensive  taxation.  Nova  Scotia,  however,  possesses 
thriving  bituminous  coal  and  gypsum  industries,  a  decaying 
gold  industry  and  a  subsidized  iron  industry.  Taxation  is 
a  very  important  source  of  revenue,  providing  over  40  per  cent 
of  the  provincial  income.  Nova  Scotia  still  adheres  to  its 
traditional  policy  of  granting  only  leases  of  its  mining  lands, 
deriving  a  revenue  chiefly  from  rentals  and  royalties.  On  gold 
a  royalty  of  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  the  output  is  levied, 
collected  from  the  stamp  mill.    The  rental  and  royalty  on  gold 
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amounted  last  year  to  about  $13,000.  Of  much  greater  itn- 
portance  is  the  coal  royalty,  10  cents  a  ton,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  which  in  1893  obtained  a  99- 
year  lease  of  about  150  square  miles  on  a  12-cent  royalty  basia. 
The  royalty  collected  !ast  year  on  a  production  of  5,700,000  tons 
was  $563,000,  or  about  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  value.  Other 
license  and  rental  fees  brought  the  total  to  $633,000. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  continent  British  Columbia  contests 
with  Ontario  the  primacy  in  mineral  production,  —  chiefly 
gold,  silver,  lead,  copper  and  coal.  The  same  policy  prevails 
of  granting  lands  in  fee  simple.  The  western  province  has  not 
sought  to  swell  its  revenue  by  developing  provincial  mines  or 
making  milUon-doUar  sales,  but  ita  system  of  taxation  is  com- 
prehensive and  well  devised.  A  general  tax  is  levied  on  min- 
erals other  than  coal,  of  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  —  not  the 
net  —  value  of  the  output.  Ore-producing  mines  yielding  le^a 
than  $5000  a  year  are  granted  a  refund  of  half  the  tax,  while 
placer  mines  yielding  less  than  $2000  are  exempt  entirely. 
The  Mine  Assessor  is  given  practically  the  same  powers  of  in- 
vestigation as  in  Ontario,  the  British  Columbia  legislation  having 
in  fact  served  as  a  mode!  for  this  Province.  On  coal  there  is  a 
(ax  of  10  centa  per  ton  and  15  cents  on  uufce  if  produced  from  un- 
taxed coal;  until  last  year  the  rates  were  5  and  9  cents  respec- 
tively. Unworked  coal  lands  are  taxed  2  per  cent  on  the  as- 
sessed value,  and  an  acreage  tax  of  25  cents  per  acre  is  imposed 
on  unworked  crown-granted  mineral  claims.  These  taxes, 
together  with  the  usual  fees,  brought  in  over  $580,000  last 
year,  out  of  a  total  provincial  revenue  of  $4,440,000. 

The  federal  government  also  receives  a  share  of  mineral 
taxation.  In  the  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
where  the  Dominion  retains  the  crown  lands,  a  royalty  of  5 
cents  per  ton  is  collected  on  the  coal  which,  especially  in  Alberta, 
is  being  mined  in  rapidly  growing  quantities.  The  Yukon, 
which,  as  a  territory,  is  still  under  federal  control,  also  yields 
a  fair  return  to  the  Dominion.  While  its  bonanza  Klondike 
days  are  over,  and  the  production  of  gold  has  dwindled  from 
$22,000,000  in  1900  to  one  seventh  of  that  sum  last  year,  there 
are  still  good  prospects  of  work  on  large  scale  in  dredging  and 
quartz  mining.     The  rate  of  taxation  levied  by  the  Dominion 
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has  decreased  about  as  rapidly  as  the  production.  In  1897,  to 
recoup  itself  for  the  heavy  expenditure  for  road  building  and 
policing  caused  by  the  Klondike  rush,  the  government  imposed 
a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  gross  value  of  the  output  up  to  $500, 
and  above  that  20  per  cent.  In  the  spring  of  1898  the  tax  was 
made  uniform  at  10  per  cent,  with  an  exemption  fixed  at  $2500. 
As  the  levy  was  based  largely  on  voluntary  return,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  at  the  high  rate  of  taxation  prevailing  there  was  much 
evasion.  In  the  year  1900,  for  example,  the  production  was 
$22,375,000,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
based  largely  on  reports  of  the  Seattle  and  San  Francisco 
assay  oflSces.  Yet  the  royalty  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1899  and  1900  was  only  $730,000;  if  one  third  the  total  output 
were  conceded  to  fall  under  the  $2500  exemption,  the  royalty 
collected  should  have  been  fully  twice  as  great.  Accordingly 
in  April,  1901,  the  rate  was  halved  and  exemption  doubled,  and 
finally  in  May,  1902,  the  present  system  was  adopted.  A  tax 
of  2^  per  cent  is  now  levied  on  all  gold  shipped  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory, the  exemption,  of  course,  being  abolished.  The  practice 
is  to  sell  the  gold  to  one  of  the  banks  and  trading  companies 
at  Dawson  for  drafts  on  other  Canadian  or  American  cities. 
The  bank  which  has  deducted  the  amount  of  the  tax  from  the 
purchase  price  pays  the  export  tax  on  shipping  out  the  gold. 
Close  inspection  is  made  at  the  boundary  to  prevent  smuggling 
out  uncertificated  gold.  The  new  system  has  proved  much 
more  satisfactory  in  operation. 

Some  brief  comments  on  the  legislation  reviewed  may  be  in 
order.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  practically  all  cases  the  tax 
is  based  on  the  value  of  the  product  rather  than  on  the  capital 
value  of  the  mine.  In  his  "  Outline  of  a  Model  System  of  State 
and  Local  Taxation,"  presented  to  the  Conference  last  year  by 
the  vice  president  of  the  association,  it  was  recommended  that 
mineral  taxation  "should  be  imposed  wherever  possible,  upon 
the  capital  value,  excluding  the  value  of  the  surface;  if  for  any 
reason  this  is  not  practicable,  the  tax  can  be  imposed  in  the 
form  of  a  royalty."  In  Canada  the  order  of  preference  is  just 
the  reverse.  The  negative  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  our  constitution  leaves  more  scope  for  legislative  discre- 
tion than  do  the  American  State  constitutions;  as  our  Cabinet 
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system  of  government  makes  it  possible  to  fix  responsibility 
more  definitely,  we  grant  power  more  freely,  so  long  aa,  in  Palmer- 
ston's  phrase,  there  is  some  one  to  hang.  This  results  sometimes 
in  short  cuts  to  justice,  aa  for  example  in  the  La  Rose  trans- 
actions, which  would  send  a  shudder  through  the  American 
trained  in  the  fear  of  the  Constitution  and  the  court.  As  one 
result  of  this  freedom  the  legislature  is  not  obliged  to  attempt 
to  fit  its  taxation  system  to  one  Procrustean  form  in  the 
vain  striving  for  uniform  taxation.  The  positive  reason  for 
preferring  the  tax  on  the  output  is  its  greater  certainty.  Any 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  minerals  in  the  ground  must,  it 
is  felt,  contain  a  large  element  of  guesswork  —  diligent  and 
scientific  guesswork  it  may  be,  but  guesswork  still. 

The  Canadian  Provinces  have  been  less  unanimous  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  tax  on  gross  or  on  net  annual  production,  as 
the  outhne  given  has  shown.  There  are  two  obvious  objec- 
tions to  taxing  net  profits.  The  objection  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Province  is  the  danger  of  the  books  being  doctored ;  from 
thepoint  ofviewof  the  mining  company,  the  inquisitorial  powers 
conferred  on  the  Mine  Assessor,  with  all  their  possibilities  of 
abuse.  The  first  objection  could  be  largely  met  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  system  of  accounting.  If  some  such  system 
as  that  which  the  British  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  is 
attempting  to  draw  up  were  made  compulsory,  the  Mine 
Assessor's  work  would  be  lightened.  On  the  other  objection 
some  light  may  be  thrown  by  the  following  quotation  from  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  most  prominent  mining  men  of  the  Prov- 
ince :  "  One  can  easily  see  how  the  net  profits  tax  gives  op- 
portunity for  any  amount  of  graft  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
Assessor,  and  opportunity  for  first  knowledge  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  different  properties  and  of  working  the  stock 
market  to  his  advantage  accordingly.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  owing  solely  to  the  high  character  and  efficiency  of 
the  present  Mine  Assessor,  who  happens  to  be  so  f^r-minded  and 
honorable  a  gentleman  that  he  has  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  mining  men,  the  enforcement  of  the 
machinery  for  collecting  the  tax  has  not,  I  think,  proved  un- 
desirable." If,  then,  by  a  satisfactory  system  of  accounting 
and  a  fortunate  solution  of  the  personal  equation,  these  ob- 
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jections  to  the  net  profit  tax  can  be  overcome,  it  seems  pref- 
erable to  the  tax  on  gross  value  because  of  its  greater  fairness 
in  allowing  for  the  differences  in  expenses  in  working. 

Much  less  deserving  of  consideration  than  the  men  engaged 
in  actual  development  is  the  speculator  who  holds  claims 
undeveloped  for  an  indefinite  time,  or  the  syndicate  which 
blankets  large  areas  to  prevent  competition.  The  extent  of 
the  problem  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1906  over  1,300,000 
acres  of  mineral  land  had  been  patented  in  Ontario,  of  which 
only  a  small  fraction  is  being  worked,  while  Quebec's  mining 
development  has  been  hindered  even  more  by  the  same  condi- 
tions. Both  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  have  grappled  with 
the  problem  by  imposing  an  acreage  tax.  As  a  result  of  the 
strict  execution  of  the  Ontario  law  in  1906,  over  300,000  acres 
were  forfeited  for  failure  to  pay  the  tax  then  imposed  —  one  cent 
per  acre.  It  is  debatable  whether  it  is  not  well  to  increase  the 
present  tax  of  two  cents  an  acre  very  materially.  The  tax 
might  be  made  Ught  for  the  first  few  years  after  the  rights  were 
acquired,  and  graduated  to  bear  more  heavily  every  year 
thereafter. 

One  remove  farther  from  the  man  with  the  drill  and  con- 
centrator is  the  promoter,  who  never  produces  anything  but 
beautifully  engraved  certificates.  It  is  a  frequent  and  natural 
cause  of  complaint  from  mining  men  that  while  they  are 
rewarded  for  developing  the  country's  resources  by  heavy 
taxation,  the  shady  promoter  goes  scot  free.  It  does  not, 
however,  seem  advisable  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
fraudulent  promotion  by  the  slow  moving  and  indiscriminating 
machinery  of  taxation;  hope  is  to  be  found  rather  in  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  Companies  Act  requiring  prospectors'  pub- 
licity, and  in  journalistic  vigilance. 

A  question  of  minor  interest  is  raised  by  the  exemption 
granted  oil  wells  in  Ontario's  scheme  of  taxation.  In  favor  of 
exemption  it  is  urged  that  by  permitting  municipaUties  to  tax 
oil  lands  at  their  real,  instead  of  at  their  agricultural,  value,  the 
gap  is  closed.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  municipalities 
do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tax  this  increased  value,  the  agree- 
ment advanced  runs  counter  to  the  general  policy  of  separating 
provincial  and  local  sources  which  is  one  of  the  best  features 
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in  the  Ontario  system.  Nor  does  the  plea  that  oil  is  a  necessity 
in  every  home,  and  therefore  merits  exemption,  carry  conviction 
on  this  continent  dedicated  to  protective  duties  on  the  chief 
necessities  of  life.  Perhaps  the  omission  may  be  justified  on 
the  principle  De  minimia  non  curat  lex,  as  the  total  production 
for  1905  was  less  than  800,000  barrels,  worth  about  Sl,500,0O0 
(natural  gas  reached  about  $750,000  in  value) ,  and  the  grade  is 
so  inferior  that  the  Dominion  government  considers  it  necessary 
to  give  a  bonus  of  52|  cents  per  bftrrel  to  enable  the  industry  to 
compete  with  the  American  product.  Possibly  if  a  provincial 
tax  were  imposed,  the  Dominion  authorities  might  be  oblig- 
ing enough  to  increase  the  bonus  correspondingly.  Though 
somewhat  of  a  digression  from  the  subject  of  the  paper,  it  may 
be  worth  noting  here  as  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture  just 
presented  of  abundant  inflow  of  revenue,  the  amount  expended 
on  bonusing  mineral  production.  The  total  revenue  received 
in  Canada  from  mining  sources  in  1905-06  was  shghtly  under 
$2,000,000.  In  approximately  the  same  fiscal  year  the  Domin- 
ion government  paid  out  in  bounties  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  lead,  petroleum  and  pig  iron,  and  the  manufacture  of 
steel  and  steel  products,  over  $2,380,000;  various  minor  pro- 
vincial subsidies  and  exemptions,  not  to  mention  very  low  rates 
granted  certain  steel  companies,  on  the  government  railroad, 
the  Intercolonial,  brought  the  amount  well  over  $2,500,000. 
It  is  not  to  the  point  to  consider  here  how  far  these  subsidies 
have  served  their  purpose  or  how  far  they  have  simply  given 
company  promoters  more  excuse  for  watering  stock,  but  you 
can  see  from  this  bow  fond  we  are  in  Canada  of  taxing  Peter  to 
bonus  PauL 


TAXATION  OF  COAL,  OIL  AND  GAS 

By  T.  C.  Townsbnd 

Of  the  Department  of  Taxation  of  the  State  of  West  Vb'^niay 

Charleston^  W.  Va. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  is  in  search  of  an  up-to-date 
method  for  taxing  coal,  oil  and  gas.  The  devising  of  a  proper 
system  for  taxing  these  three  most  valuable  natural  resources 
has  received  much  attention  during  the  last  few  years.  Some 
recommendations,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  made  to  the 
law-making  body  of  the  State,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  that 
satisfies  the  public  mind.  This  paper  is  confined  to  a  discussion 
of  the  most  feasible  method  for  taxing  coal,  oil  and  gas  as  it 
appears  to  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  practical  enforcement  of 
tax  laws,  and  is  confined  to  conditions  as  they  exist  in  West 
Virginia.  An  examination  of  the  tax  systems  of  other  States 
discloses  the  existence  of  conditions  and  laws  similar  to  those  of 
West  Virginia;  therefore  whatever  is  said  upon  the  question  with 
reference  to  West  Virginia  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  a 
majority  of  the  other  States  and  countries. 

Taxation  op  Coal 

West  Virginia's  most  valuable  natural  product  is  coal.  This 
product  is  now  produced  on  a  commercial  scale  in  thirty-two 
out  of  fifty-five  counties  of  the  State.  The  total  area  of  the 
State  is  twenty-four  thousand  square  miles,  and  more  than  one 
half  of  this  territory  is  underlaid  with  one  or  more  seams  of 
merchantable  coal.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
the  total  coal  production  of  the  State  reached  39,860,311  tons, 
being  exceeded  by  no  other  State  save  Pennsylvania.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  the  total  production  was 
44,845,148  tons.     The  value  of  the  coal  produced  for  1907 
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was  $42,042,326.55.  A  decade  ago  the  total  acreage  of  coal 
mined  during  a  year  was  1733.90,  while  in  1907,  the  total 
acreage  removed  was  5779.7.  In  a  single  county  in  the  year 
1907  there  was  mined  1112.1  acres  of  coal  territory,  more 
than  three  acres  for  each  day  in  the  year.  These  figures  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  coal  product  of  the  State 
as  well  as  the  rapidity  with  which  the  same  is  being  re- 
moved. The  conditions  surrounding  the  coal  industry,  there- 
fore, present  to  the  taxing  authorities  grave  and  perplexing 
questions. 

Section  one  of  Article  ten  of  the  constitution  of  West  Viripnia 
reads  as  follows: 

"  Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  throughout  the  State,  and 
all  property,  both  real  and  personal,  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion 
to  its  value,  to  be  ascertained  as  directed  by  law.  No  one  speciea 
of  property  from  which  a  tax  may  be  collected  shall  be  taxed 
higher  than  any  other  species  of  property  of  equal  value;  but 
property  used  for  educational,  literary,  scientific,  reHgious  or 
charitable  purposes,  all  cemeteries  and  public  property  may,  by 
law,  be  exempted  fi^om  taxation.  The  legislature  shall  have 
power  to  tax.  by  uniform  and  equal  laws,  all  privilege  and 
franchises  of  persons  and  corporations." 

It  is  at  once  seen  that  the  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
devising  a  better  method  than  that  now  prevailing  for  taxing 
coal  lands  is  the  constitution.  The  present  constitution  will  not 
permit  the  classification  of  property  for  taxation.  That  which 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  thought  forever  safe  and  secure 
—  "equality  and  uniformity" — is  made  impossible,  as  it  affects 
coal  lands,  so  long  as  the  present  constitution  is  in  effect. 
With  a  constitution  that  would  permit  the  classification  of 
property  for  taxation,  the  question  could  be  more  satisfactorily 
solved.  If  coal  land  were  classed  by  itself,  and  then  sub- 
classified  into  productive  and  unproductive  land,  with  proper 
assessing  officers  selected  to  value  it,  —  skilled  men,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  coal  business  and  the  value  of  coal  and  coal 
lands,  —  its  proper  valuation  could  be  found;  but  under  existing 
conditions,  the  average  assessing  officer  knows  very  little  about 
the  value  of  coal  land.  This  is  evident  from  the  valuations  now 
placed  upon  this  property.    The  best  coal  land  in  the  leading 
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coal  county  of  the  State  is  valued  at  an  average  of  $83.15  an 
acre,  and  there  is  not  an  acre  of  it  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Out  of  thirty-two  counties  in  which  coal  is  produced  in  com- 
mercial quantitiea,  the  assessed  valuation  ranges  from  $3  to 
$83.15  an  acre.  These  valuations  are  nominal  ordy.  Sales 
have  been  made  recently  at  $150  and  $200  an  acre,  and 
this  not  of  the  best  coal  in  the  State.  It  cannot  be  claimed  by 
any  one  that  the  coal  land  of  West  Vir^nia  is  assessed  at  any- 
thing like  its  value,  yet  the  remedy  to  be  applied  to  these 
conditions  is  hard  to  find. 

For  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  tax 
agitation  in  West  Virginia,  but  in  spite  of  this  agitation  and  the 
awakening  and  enUghtening  to  some  extent  of  public  opinion 
upon  this  important  question,  little  real,  substantial  progress 
has  been  made,  and  nothing  except  temporary  relief  is  in  sight, 
because  of  the  present  constitution. 

The  Tax  Commission  of  West  Virginia  of  1902,  appointed  by 
the  legislature  to  investigate  the  tax  system  of  the  State  and  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  recom- 
mended the  imposition  of  a  production  tax  of  one  third  of  a  cent 
per  ton  on  each  and  every  ton  of  coal  manufactured  or  produced, 
the  proceeds  of  such  tax  to  be  used  alone  for  State  purposes. 
A  bill  embodying  the  views  of  the  Tax  Commission  was  presented 
to  the  legislature  of  1903,  but  it  failed  to  pass  the  upper  house 
of  the  legislature.  The  same  bill  was  before  the  legislature 
of  1905,  and  again  passed  the  House,  but  was  throttled  in  the 
Senate,  The  State  Tax  Commissioner  strongly  recommended 
to  the  legislature  of  1907  the  imposition  of  a  production  tax, 
but  no  action  was  taken. 

The  production  tax,  however,  has  always  been  bitterly  as- 
sailed by  the  producers  of  coal  as  a  discrimination  against  the 
business  —  a  burden  upon  this  particular  business  which  is  not 
borne  by  any  other  industry ;  also  upon  the  apprehension  that 
a  small  tax  of  this  sort  would  be  but  a  beginiung,  an  entering 
wedge,  and  that  hereafter  when  funds  might  be  needed  for  State 
purposes  the  legislature  would  increase  the  tax  as  an  easy 
means  of  providing  additional  revenue. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  Tax  Commission  for  the  imposi- 
tioD  of  the  production  tax  were  as  follows: 
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"Fibbt;  The  nature  of  this  business  ia  such  that  the  State 
hiM  felt  called  upon  to  incur  a  very  considerable  annual  expense, 
in  order  that  tfe  bumnees  may  he  carried  on  with  profit  to  the 
operatoFB,  and  with  comparative  safety  to  the  miners.  To 
this  end  a  law  has  been  passed  in  the  interest  of  this  business. 
Mine  int^iectora  are  appointed,  and  salaries  and  expenses  are 
pud  by  the  State. 

"SliCOND:  Three  miners'  hospitals  have  been  established,  and 
buildiogs  erected  in  mining  districts  of  the  State,  primarily 
.  for  the  purpose  of  coring  for  and  treating  persona,  principally 
miners,  who  may  be  injured  in  and  about  the  operations  of  the 
minee.  The  expense  of  tnaintaining  these  hospitals  is  very 
eonaderable  every  year. 

"THms:  The  State  at  very  considerable  expense  maintains  itB 
militia  or  national  guard.  It  may  be  said  that  in  almost  every 
case  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  call  out  this  guard  for  the 
preservation  of  the  domestic  peace  and  for  the  protection  of 
property,  it  is  owing  to  disturbances  in  the  mining  regions  of  the 
State,  gimma^  out  of  difficulties  or  disputes  between  the  oper- 
^nrs  of  the  mmee  and  tho&c  in  their  employ. 

"  FouBTH :  Investigation  shows  that  the  criminal  charges  are 
much  larger  in  counties  where  large  mining  operations  are 
carried  on,  than  in  other  counties.  This  results,  it  is  believed, 
from  the  large  influx  into  such  counties  of  men  to  work  in  the 
minee. 

"  FirrH :  It  will  be  admitted  that  miners  and  others  employed 
about  the  mines  pay  but  little  tax,  either  into  the  State  or 
county  treasury;  and  that  very  often  the  operators  or  owners 
of  the  mines  reside  in  other  States,  and  pay  uttle  or  no  taxes  in 
this  State.  The  number  of  children  in  mining  communities 
is  generally  large  in  proportion  to  the  population.  For  work 
in  the  mines,  large  numbers  of  laborers,  many  of  them  illiterate, 
are  brought  in  by  the  operators,  and  the  burden  of  educating 
the  young  ia  thrown  upon  the  State  and  the  community.  The 
operators  and  owners  of  the  mines  have  a  special  interest  in  the 
education  of  these  young  people,  and  being  responsible  for  thar 
being  in  the  State,  it  is  thought  not  unjust,  partly  in  considera- 
tion of  this  fact,  that  the  small  tax  should  be  paid." 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  these  reasons  are  all  well  founded 
and  substantial.  Again,  it  is  not  thought  that  the  production 
tax  theory  will  run  counter  to  the  constitution.  The  legislature 
certainly  has  the  right  to  designate  this  bu^ness  a  privilege  and 
to  tax  it  as  such. 

The  failure  of  the  legislature  of  1903  to  impose  a  production 
tax  caused  the  le^slature  of  1905,  late  in  the  season  and  after 
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the  production  tax  bill  had  again  failed  of  passage,  to  enact  a 
law  taxing  leaseholds,  or,  as  the  statute  designated  them, 
chattels  real,  at  their  true  and  actual  value.  This  statute  was 
at  once  assailed  in  the  courts  by  owners  of  leaseholds,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  in  an  able  and  well-prepared  opinion 
in  the  case  of  Harvey  Coal  &  Coke  Company  vs.  C.  W.  Dillon, 
State  Tax  Commissioner,  et  als.,  59  W.  Va.  605,  fully  sus- 
tained the  law  as  constitutional,  and  holding  that  leaseholds, 
or  chattels  real,  were  subject  to  taxation  the  same  as  other 
property. 

The  great  majority  of  coal  operations  are  on  leased  land. 
The  landowner  or  lessor  leases  the  land  to  the  producer  or  lessee 
for  a  certain  fixed  royalty  or  so  much  per  ton  for  each  ton  of 
coal  manufactured  or  produced.  Many  of  these  leases  run 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty  years,  and  were  obtained  years 
ago  when  the  coal  industry  was  in  its  infancy.  The  royalty  to 
be  paid  under  these  leases  is  low.  If  the  same  leases  were  on 
the  market  to-day,  the  landowner  would  command,  and  could 
obtain,  two  or  three  times  the  royalty  he  is  now  getting. 

"  If,  for  instance,"  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  said  in  the 
case  of  Dillon  vs.  Bare  &  Carter,  60  W.  Va.  495,  "  the  lessee 
pays  royalties  amounting  to  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  at  five 
cents  a  ton,  and  could  afford  to  double  that  royalty  and  still 
work  the  mine  profitably,  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  lease  to 
the  lessee  of  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  addition  to  his 
reasonable  profit  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  mines.  If 
that  six  thousand  dollars  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
income  from  a  sum  of  money  invested  at  six  per  cent,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  deposit  of  coal 
were  unlimited  and  inexhaustible,  the  market  value  of  the  lease, 
the  paper  writing,  the  contract,  the  mere  right  of  user,  or  what- 
ever you  might  call  it,  would  be  worth  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars."  It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  leases 
obtained  years  ago,  under  low  royalties,  now  have,  by  reason 
of  the  phenomenal  industrial  developments  of  the  country,  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  coal  occasioned  by  the  discovery 
of  new  uses  for  it,  the  immense  increase  iij  number  and  capacity 
of  the  mines  and  factories  of  the  country,  and  the  extension  of 
the  markets  for  coal,  by  means  of  the  construction  of  railroads 
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and  improvements  of  waterways  and  of  vessels  carrying  coal 
on  the  water,  immense  values.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  these  Intangible  values,  estimated  at  the  time  the  law 
was  enacted  to  be  worth  in  the  entire  State  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  that  the  leasehold  tax  law  of  1906  was  enacted. 
Instead  of  adding  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  tax 
rolls,  it  was  the  means  of  placing  on  the  books  additional 
property  to  the  amount  of,  approximately,  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  only.  These  figures  do  not  even  approach  the  value  of 
the  leaseholds  of  the  State,  The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
law  has  been  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  Many  assessing 
officers  could  never  realize  that  something  you  could  not  see  ot 
feel  had  any  value.  The  intangible  and  invisible  nature  of  the 
property  made  its  value  hard  to  ascertain.  It  takes  a  well- 
trained  mind  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
each  mine  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  leasehold. 
This  the  assessors  in  many  instances  were  not  capable  of  mak- 
ing; in  other  instances  they  were  disinclined  to  do  so;  and  in 
some  other  cases  the  owners  of  this  class  of  property  refused  to 
disclose  any  information  relative  to  the  value  of  their  lease- 
holds. On  the  whole  it  can  be  said  that  the  law  haa  been  a  \ 
failure.  Not  because  it  is  unjust;  not  because  it  discriminates 
against  the  owners  of  this  class  of  property;  not  because  lease- 
holds have  no  value,  as  claimed  by  the  owners,  or  the  value 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  incompetent 
assessing  officers.  In  one  county  in  the  State  for  the  year  1906, 
the  value  of  the  coal  leaseholds  was  conservatively  estimated 
to  be  worth  seven  millions  of  dollars,  while  they  were  assessed 
at  only  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
In  another  county  the  coal  leaseholds  were  estimated  to  be 
worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  and  they  were  as- 
sessed at  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  value  of  the 
leaseholds  in  those  two  counties  amounted  to  more  than  the 
combined  value  of  all  other  classes  of  personal  property,  yet 
there  was  no  remedy  whereby  these  grossly  unjust  valuations 
could  be  corrected.  A  single  leasehold  which  sold  in  the  open 
market,  upon  such  terms  as  such  property  is  usually  sold,  for 
one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  as- 
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sessed  for  the  year  1906  at  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  continues  to  be  so  assessed.  It  is  plain  that 
immense  values  in  coal  leaseholds  are  escaping  taxation,  and 
so  far  no  remedy  has  been  afforded.  The  production  tax  has 
been  proposed,  but  has  failed  of  enactment  into  law.  The 
leasehold  tax  has  been  tried,  and  it  is  substantially  a  failure. 
What  now  shall  be  done? 

For  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1907,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1908,  the  total  cost  of  the  mining  department  of 
the  State,  including  miners'  hospitals,  was  $230,762.82.  The 
mining  industry  should  gracefully  bear  this  expense.  There 
is  no  good  reason  that  can  be  advanced  why  it  should  not  do 
so.  It  should  do  so  for  the  reasons  set  out  by  the  Tax  Com- 
mission of  1902,  and  these  reasons  present  themselves  with 
additional  force  in  the  light  of  recent  history.  The  number  of 
explosions  in  mines  and  the  loss  of  human  life  in  the  last  four 
years  has  made  the  mine  department  an  absolute  necessity 
both  for  the  protection  of  the  miner,  the  mine  owner  and  the 
State.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  mine  department  has 
grown  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  with  the  future  development 
of  coal  territory  the  cost  of  this  department  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. In  order  that  the  burdens  of  supporting  the  department 
of  mines  might  not  fall  unjustly  on  other  taxpayers,  and  it 
certainly  does  under  existing  laws,  there  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  mining  industry,  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes, 
an  inspection  tax  upon  each  and  every  ton  of  coal  produced. 
This  tax  should  be  collected  by  the  State  auditor,  in  the  same 
way  that  license  taxes  are  collected  from  corporations,  and 
should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  department  of  mines  to 
be  used  as  appropriated  by  the  legislature.  The  tax  should 
be  just  so  much  from  year  to  year  as  will  support  the  mining 
department  and  no  more.  A  rate  of  one  fourth  of  one  cent  per 
ton  will  amply  support  the  department  of  mines  at  its  present 
cost,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  would  never  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease this  rate,  because  the  increased  annual  production  of 
coal  will  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  main- 
taining the  mine  department.  An  inspection  tax  would  do 
more  than  maintain  the  department  of  mines;  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  spur  the  producers  of  coal  to  use  the  utmost  care 
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aod  dUigenM  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  mining  of  coal, 
and  tiiereby  make  the  cost  of  the  department  of  mines  as 
Hmall  aa  possible. 

Again,  the  inspection  tax  meets  the  objections  interposed  by 
the  producers  of  coal  to  the  production  tax,  that  it  would  be 
increased  from  time  to  time  as  the  State  found  it  necessary  to 
provide  additional  revenue.  The  inspection  tax  could  never  be 
increased  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
department  of  mines,  and  if  the  production  of  coal  increases  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  depart- 
ment of  mines,  whioh  is  reasonable  to  presume,  the  inspection 
tax  would  decrease.  As  production  increases,  the  tax  would 
decrease. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  capital  that  is  invested  in  the  min- 
ing industry  of  the  State,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  es-  . 
caping  taxation  on  account  of  the  difdcuttiea  encountered  in 
arriving  at  a  proper  valuation  to  be  placed  upon  the  intangible, 
non-physical  value  of  a  plant  operated  upon  leased  premises, — 
in  other  words,  the  leasehold,  — it  is  believed  that  to  shift  the 
coat  of  maintaining  the  department  of  mines  upon  the  industry 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  maintained,  will  not  be  the  means  of  im~  J 
posing  a  greater  tax,  as  a  whole,  upon  this  class  of  property 
than  is  now  borne  by  other  property  throughout  the  State. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  mining  industry  is  to-day  paying 
less  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  property  than  any 
other  class  of  property  in  the  State,  except  one,  which  is  to  be 
hereafter  discussed. 

The  method  here  proposed  for  taxing  coal  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  best  that  can  be  devised,  and  would  not  be  the  one  pro- 
posed if  the  State  had  a  constitution  permitting  the  classifica- 
tion of  property  for  taxation.  With  a  constitution,  however, 
which  continues  to  prevent  the  very  thing  which  it  was  designed 
to  protect  and  perpetuate,  "equality  and  uniformity"  in  taxa- 
tion, the  inspection  tax  will  partially  equalize  the  tax  burdens 
by  placing  coal-producing  property  on  an  equality  with  other 
taxable  property  of  the  State.  ^ 

Other  coal-producing  States  and  countries  with  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  existing  in  West  Virginia  might  find  it  well  to 
think  about  the  inspection  tax. 
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Taxation  op  Oil 

The  Tax  Commission  of  1902  recommended  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  imposition  of  a  production  tax  of  one  half  cent  per 
barrel  on  oil.  The  upper  house  of  the  legislature,  as  in  the 
case  of  coal,  refused  to  pass  the  law.  The  producers  of  oil  bit- 
terly assailed  the  production  tax  for  the  same  reasons  as  did 
persons  engaged  in  the  coal  industry.  When,  however,  the 
searchlight  of  public  sentiment  was  turned  on  this  industry 
and  the  extent  to  which  oil  property  was  escaping  taxation  was 
disclosed,  the  legislature  was  forced  to  take  steps  to  relieve 
the  situation.  West  Virginia  has  been  an  oil-producing  State 
since  before  the  Civil  War.  Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  the  oil  business  in  the  past  escaped  taxation.  The 
oil  is  gone  and  the  State  is  poorer  for  purposes  of  taxation  to 
the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  oil  taken  from  the  ground.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  the  past,  but  there  is  hope  for  the  future.  Ex- 
perience is  sometimes  a  dear  teacher,  but  an  efficient  one,  and 
the  lesson  learned  by  West  Virginia  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
A  single  illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  escape- 
ment of  oil  property  from  taxation.  A  owns  a  tract  of  land 
containing  fifty  acres  which  he  leases  to  B  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  for  oil.  Under  the  terms  of  the  usual  oil  lease  the 
landowner  or  lessor  receives  one  eighth  of  the  production,  while 
the  producer  or  lessee  receives  seven  eighths.  The  lessee  (B) 
drills  a  well  on  A's  tract  of  land  and  strikes  oil,  securing  a 
daily  production  of,  say,  forty  barrels.  The  lessor's  royalty 
interest  would  amount  to  five  barrels  and  the  lessee's  produc- 
tion interest  to  thirty-five  barrels  daily.  The  business  world 
has  found  a  way  for  valuing  oil  property.  For  commercial  pur- 
poses the  lessor's  interest  of  five  barrels  daily,  if  it  is  a  well- 
settled  production  in  a  well-known  oil  field,  is  worth  and  can 
be  sold  in  the  open  market  for  $1250  for  each  barrel  produced 
in  twenty-four  hours,  or  a  total  valuation  of  $6250.  The  lessee's 
interest  of  thirty-five  barrels  daily,  because  of  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion, is  worth  less  per  barrel  than  the  royalty  interest,  and  is 
usually  on  the  market  at  about  $1000  for  each  barrel  produced 
in  twenty-four  hours.  This  would  make  the  lessee's  interest 
worth  $35,000.    The  aggregate  commercial  value  of  an  oil  well 
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of  forty  barrels  production,  combining  the  interest  of  the  lessor 
and  leasee,  is  J41,250.  Now,  how  is  this  value  to  be  reached 
for  purposes  of  taxation?  The  value  of  the  royalty  interest 
amounting  to  $6250  could  be  added  to  the  value  of  A'a  land, 
but  the  difficulty  has  been  that  land,  prior  to  the  acta  of  the 
legislature  of  1904,  which  provided  for  an  annual  assessment, 
was  valued  every  ten  years.  The  lessee's  interest  in  this  well 
is  worth  $35,000,  To  whom  should  it  be  taxed  ?  It  could  not 
be  charged  to  A,  the  landowner,  because  he  has  parted  with 
title  to  it,  he  has  carved  out  of  the  fee  simple  estate  a  lessor 
estate  —  a  chattel  real  —  a  leasehold.  It  would  be  confisca- 
tion to  compel  A  to  pay  taxes  upon  the  aggregate  value  which 
this  tract  of  land  has  increased  by  reason  of  the  oil  productiouj 
because  his  interest  can  only  be  sold  for  S6250,  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  held  in  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  South  Penn  Oil 
Company,  42  W,  Va.  81,  that  the  lessee's  interest  in  a  tract  of 
land  could  not  be  charged  as  land  upon  the  land  books  because 
it  was  less  than  a  freehold  estate  and  only  freehold  estatfis  could 
be  charged  upon  the  land  books.  The  court  again  held  in  the 
case  of  Carter  vs.  County  Court,  45  W.  Va.  807,  that  oil  wella  . 
could  not  be  charged  upon  the  books  as  personal  property,  be-  ■ 
cause  so  long  as  the  oil  remained  in  the  ground  it  was  a  part  of 
the  realty  and  did  not  become  personalty  until  it  reached  the 
surface.  Under  the  court's  decisions  and  prior  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  1905,  a  leasehold  could  not  be  taxed  as  real  estate  or  per- 
sonal property.  In  the  language  of  the  Virginia  "darky"  they 
could  neither  "be  catehed  gwinenor  comin'."  The  only  prop- 
erty about  an  oil  well  that  could  be  assessed  under  the  law 
and  the  decisions  of  the  court  was  from  $500  to  $1000  in 
machinery  and  fixtures  used  around  the  well.  The  oil  that 
came  from  the  well  was  never  taxed  because  there  was  none  of 
it  to  be  found  in  the  State  on  any  given  day,  and  especially  was 
this  true  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  time  all  property  was 
listed  for  taxation.  All  the  storage  tanks  were  invariably 
empty  on  January  1st,  the  oil  being  pump>ed  into  another  State. 
The  production  of  a  single  oil  well  might  be  worth  for  commer- 
cial purposes  $100,000,  yet  the  tax  laws  were  so  imperfect  and 
incomplete  as  to  only  reach  $1000  of  this  valuation.  In  the 
year   1900,    the   total   oil   production    of   the   State   reached 
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10,195,675  barrels.  This  amount  at  $1.50  a  barrel  would  give 
a  valuation  of  $24,293,512.50.  This  waa  equal  to  one  third 
of  the  total  valuation  of  taxable  personal  property  of  the  State 
for  that  year.  These  millions  of  oil  valuations,  extracted  from 
the  earth,  from  year  to  ye&T,  and  transported  out  of  the  State 
contributed  a  pittance  only  to  the  support  of  the  government. 

This  condition  of  affairs  called  loudly  for  a  remedy.  Like 
Banquo'a  ghost,  "it  would  not  down."  The  production  tax 
theory  had  been  repudiated  by  the  legislature  of  1903  and 
again  in  1905.  The  leasehold  tax  law  of  1905  was  substituted 
for  the  production  tax.  This  law  applied  to  oil  leaseholds  as 
well  as  to  coal  and  other  leaseholds.  This  law  waa  promptly 
assailed  in  the  courts  as  unconstitutional,  and  promptly  de- 
cided by  the  courts  to  be  constitutional.  While  this  law  has 
been  far  from  satisfactory,  it  partly  solved  the  question  of  tax- 
ing oil  and  for  a  time  appeased  public  sentiment. 

The  law  is  just  and  right  and  does  not  discriminate  against 
owners  of  this  class  of  property,  yet  it  has  been  difEcult  to  en- 
force it.  The  assessors  met,  to  some  extent,  the  same  difficul- 
ties in  arriving  at  the  value  of  oil  leaseholds  as  they  encountered 
in  reaching  the  value  of  coal  leases.  The  owners  of  leaseholds 
would  not  surrender  to  the  tax  officials  sufficient  information 
to  enable  them  to  reach  intelligent  valuations.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  oil  well  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  assessor  rests  his 
valuation.  The  leasehold  or  producer's  interest  in  an  oil  well 
flowing  fortybarrels  a  day, under  theordinary  lease  of  one  eighth 
the  production  to  the  landowner  and  the  remainder  to  the  pro- 
ducer, would  be  assessed  at  $35,000  or  $1000  per  barrel  for  each 
barrel  produced  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  This  method  of 
valuing  oil  leaseholds  has  added  to  the  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State,  from  this  source,  not  toexceed  $1 5,000,000. 
These  figures,  however,  fall  far  short  of  the  real  value  of  the  oil 
leaseholds  of  the  State.  They  can  never  be  reached  until  they 
are  valued  by  experts  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  devote  their 
entire  time  to  valuing  this  class  of  property. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  valuation  of  oil 
leaseholds  there  is  another  serious  objection  to  this  method  of 
taxing  oil  property.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  the  date  fixed 
by  law  for  assessing  property,  a  well  might  have  a  production  of 
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two  hundred  barrels  a  day  and  the  assessor  would 
valuation  upon  the  basis  of  the  production,  which  would  place 
the  leasehold,  under  the  ordinary  lease  of  one  eighth  and  seven 
eighths,  at  $175,000.  On  the  first  day  of  February,  or  one 
month  after  the  property  is  assessed,  the  production  might 
decrease  to  forty  barrels  per  day,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  well  might  be  exhausted.  It  seems  like  an  injustice  to 
compel  the  owner  of  this  leasehold  to  pay  taxes  on  $175,000 
worth  of  property  when  it  is  never  worth  that  much  after  the 
day  it  is  assessed.  Again,  a  well  might  be  drilled  into  paying 
sand,  and  a  production  of  two  hundred  barrels  obtained  on  the 
tenth  day  of  January,  just  ten  days  after  the  day  when  all 
property  is  required  to  be  listed  for  taxation.  This  produc- 
tion might  continue  at  two  hundred  barrels  daily  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  yet  this  property,  including  lessee's 
and  lessor's  interests,  worth  more  than  $200,000,  escapes  taxa- 
tion until  the  first  day  of  the  following  January. 

Take  yet  another  case:  it  is  possible,  and  such  is  frequently 
the  case,  that  a  welt  with  a  production  of  two  hundred  barrels 
a  day  comes  in  on  January  10,  ten  days  after  the  date  for 
fixing  the  valuation  of  property,  and  becomes  exhausted  before 
the  first  day  of  the  following  January,  therefore  the  valuation 
of  this  oil  well  has  escaped  taxation  altogether.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  oil  fields  ever  known  in  the  State  has  been  de- 
veloped since  January  1,  1908,  On  January  I  the  land  in 
that  particular  oil  field  was  of  little  value.  The  hidden  treas- 
ures of  mother  earth  had  not  yet  yielded  to  man's  energy  and 
industry.  To-day  there  are  dozens  of  producing  wells  in  that 
territory,  all  the  land  is  under  lease  at  large  royalties,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  there  invested,  the  whole 
country  is  alive  with  adventurers,  there  is  being  daily  taken 
from  the  earth  thousands  of  dollars  of  oil;  yet  the  State  stands 
helpless,  with  its  hands  tied,  watching  one  of  its  most  valuable 
natural  resources  disappear  without  this  year  receiving  one 
dollar  in  taxes  in  return  therefor. 

Experience  has  shown  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  enforce 
the  present  leasehold  tax  law.  The  tax  department  of  the 
State  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  this  law, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  writer  is  that  it  can  only  be  properly 
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enforced  when  this  class  of  property  can  be  assessed  by  experts, 
chosen  because  of  their  ability  and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work, 
and  without  political  considerations.  Under  the  State  constitu- 
tion and  statutory  laws  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  leaseholds 
valued  in  this  way,  therefore  some  other  method  must  be  sought. 

The  most  feasible,  scientific  and  common-sense  method  of 
taxing  oil  is  to  impose  the  production  tax.  The  State  of  West 
Virginia,  as  well  as  all  other  States  and  countries  that  produce 
oil,  ought  to  come  to  this  tax.  The  amount  should  not  be 
great,  —  perhaps  one-third  to  one-half  cent  per  barrel,  —  and  it 
should  be  used  exclusively  for  the  support  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. In  oil-producing  States  this  tax  would  aid  largely  in 
bringing  about  a  divorcement  of  State  and  local  revenues,  an 
end  much  desired  in  the  tax  system  of  any  State.  It  is  thought 
a  production  tax  could  be  imposed  in  most,  if  not  all  States, 
without  encountering  constitutional  barriers.  The  cost  of 
executing  a  well-devised  production  tax  law  would  not  be  great, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  revenue  it  would  produce,  it  would  result 
in  giving  at  all  times  the  correct  annual  production  of  oil.  This 
would  make  such  a  law  valuable  for  statistical  purposes.  It 
would  also  reUeve  the  local  assessing  oflScers  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  attempting  to  value  leaseholds.  The  local  assessors 
would  then  be  free  to  value  land  without  reference  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  was  oil  territory,  and  the  uncertain,  unstable,  and  un- 
satisfactory values  now  placed  upon  oil  land  would  be  largely 
removed.  Lands  would  be  valued  because  of  their  value  as 
farm  lands,  timber  lands,  woodland,  meadows,  etc.,  without 
attempting  to  guess  at  what  was  hidden  under  the  surface,  and 
without  attempting  to  add  fictitious  and  uncertain  values  to 
land,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  because  it  is  reported  to  be  oil 
territory. 

The  boards  of  review  and  courts  would  also  be  saved  the 
annoyance  of  applications  for  exonerations  for  corrections, 
because  some  assessor  had  added  values  to  land  because  of  oil 
when  there  was  none.  With  a  production  tax  no  person  would 
be  assessed  with  any  value  until  oil  was  actually  produced,  and 
as  soon  as  the  oil  was  exhausted  the  tax  would  cease. 

The  production  tax  will  solve,  and  solve  correctly  and  scien- 
tifically, the  question  of  assessing  oil  and  oil-producing  lands. 
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Taxation  of  Natural  Gas 

What  has  already  been  said  relative  to  taxing  oil  will  largely 
apply  to  the  taxation  of  natural  gas.  In  addition,  however,  to 
what  has  been  said,  it  might  be  added  that  the  most  difficult 
natural  product  to  reach,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  is  natural 
gas.  The  extent  to  which  natural  gas,  the  purest  and  beat  fuel 
known  to  the  civilized  world,  ia  escaping  taxation  under  the 
inadequate  tax  laws  of  West  Virginia,  ia  purely  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  class  of  property 
80  largely  escapes.  The  great  manufacturing  cities  of  Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland  and  Toledo  are  drawing  heavily  on  West  Vir- 
ginia for  their  supply  of  natural  gas.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  Cincinnati  will  consume  natural  gas  produced  from  West 
Virginia  soil.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually 
realized  in  dividends  from  the  gas  industry,  and  yet  the  State, 
that  makes  it  possible  for  the  business  to  grow  and  flourish,  re- 
ceives, in  return  for  the  protection  given,  the  widow's  mite. 

Gaa  wells,  like  coal  mines  and  oil  wells,  are  usually  operated 
on  leased  territory.  The  leasehold  tax  law  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature of  1905  applied  to  gas  leaseholds  and  provided  that 
tiiey  siiould  be  assessed  as  other  property.  It  ia  next  to  im- 
possible, however,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  a  gas  leasehold.  A 
single  illustration  will  make  this  clear.  A  owns  a  tract  of 
land  which  he  leases  to  B  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  for 
natural  gas.  Under  the  terms  of  the  usual  lease  A,  the  lessor, 
receives  from  B,  the  lessee,  an  annual  rental  of  from  two  to 
five  hundred  dollars  for  each  producing  well  drilled  on  the  land. 
B  drills  a  well  and  strikes  gas.  How  is  the  value  of  the  gas 
well  to  be  reached  ?  It  is  not  much  trouble  to  find  the  value 
of  the  lessor's  interest  in  the  well.  He  gets  a  fixed  yearly  rental 
value  which  can  be  capitalized  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
and  the  principal  added  to  the  value  of  the  land.  The  land  will 
be  worth  more  because  of  the  annual  rent  received  from  the  gas 
well.  The  trouble  is  to  find  B's  interest  —  the  chattel  real 
—  the  leasehold.  The  product  from  this  well  is  turned  into  a 
huge  pipe  line  along  with  the  product  of  many  other  wells,  and 
the  gas  companies  say  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  gas 
comes  from  any  particular  well.     The  product  fromall  the  wells 
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emptying  into  a  single  pipe  line  can  be  ascertained,  but  the 
product  from  any  particular  well  cannot  be.  One  well  in  one 
county  might  produce  ten  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day  and 
another  well  in  another  county  might  produce  fifty  million  cubic 
feet  a  day,  yet  these  two  wells,  along  with  many  others,  empty 
their  product  into  the  same  system  of  pipe  lines.  All  of  these 
wells,  of  course,  are  leased  from  different  persons,  and  unless 
the  amount  of  gas  produced  from  each  well  can  be  definitely 
ascertained,  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  value  of  separate  gas 
leaseholds. 

Prior  to  the  leasehold  tax  law  of  1905,  the  gas  interests  of  the 
State  escaped  taxation  almost  altogether.  Since  the  passage 
of  that  law  they  have  contributed  something  to  the  support  of 
the  government,  but  to-day  they  are  not  taxed  at  anything  like 
their  value,  and  will  not  be  until  some  other  method  of  taxation 
than  the  one  now  in  effect  is  adopted. 

While  the  gas  people  lodge  as  a  complaint  against  the  lease- 
hold tax  law  that  the  amount  of  gas  produced  from  separate 
leaseholds  cannot  be  ascertained,  yet  the  amount  of  gas  pro- 
duced from  the  sum  total  of  the  wells  owned  by  each  company 
can  be  ascertained.  By  means  of  the  gas  meter  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  used  by  each  consumer  can  be  ascertained.  The 
books  of  each  gas  company  show  the  number  of  cubic  feet  sold 
each  month. 

It  being,  therefore,  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  by  each  company,  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  taxing  gas  is  to  impose  a  production  tax.  The  rate 
should  be  reasonable,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  five  cents  per 
hundred  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  the  proceeds  should  be  used 
for  the  support  of  the  State  government. 

A  production  tax  on  natural  gas  is  the  only  feasible  method 
of  taxing  it  under  a  constitution  like  that  of  West  Virginia, 
and  the  only  method  that  can  now  be  devised  that  will  compel 
this  class  of  property  to  bear  its  equal  share  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation. 


THE  TAXATION  OF  MINERAL  PROPERTIES 

By  Frank  L.  McVby 
Ghairman  of  the  Minnesota  Tax  Commission,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  of  taxing  officers  and  the  as- 
sessment laws  of  the  different  States  shows  that  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  taxation  of  mineral  lands  in  the  United 
States.  Here  and  there  some  differentiation  has  been  made 
from  the  principles  of  the  general  property  tax,  but  in  the  main 
the  same  system  of  taxation  applies  to  mineral  properties  as  to 
houses  and  lots  and  agricultural  lands.  In  this  paper  it  is  pro- 
posed to  present  briefly  the  methods  used  in  a  number  of  the 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  to  show  in  such  detail  as  the 
time  permits  the  system  of  taxation  developed  in  Minnesota 
during  the  last  two  years  for  the  assessment  of  mineral  proper- 
ties. 

I 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  taxing  authorities  in  securing 
revenue  from  mineral  properties  vary  from  the  simplest  form 
of  the  general  property  tax,  where  the  assessor  makes  the  valua- 
tion on  what  he  sees  in  the  form  of  improvements  and  on  what 
he  guesses  there  is  in  the  ground,  to  a  tonnage  tax,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  a  gross  receipts  tax  and  the  general  property  tax.  For 
purposes  of  classification  the  taxation  of  minerals  as  now  car- 
ried on  may  be  grouped  under,  (1)  the  general  property  tax, 
(2)  the  annual  output  tax,  (3)  the  general  property  and  gross 
earnings  tax,  (4)  the  general  property  and  net  earnings  tax, 
(5)  the  tax  on  royalties,  and  (6)  the  tonnage  tax.  These  will 
be  taken  up  in  the  order  just  enumerated. 

1.  General  Property  Tax 

Alabama.  —  All  the  real  and  personal  property  of  mines  and 
quarries,  and  the  machinery,  engines  and  appliances  belonging 
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to  the  same,  are  taxable  on  the  basis  of  their  full  value.  In  addi- 
tion the  mining  corporations  pay  a  tax  on  the  shares  of  stock 
belonging  to  stockholders  of  residence  in  the  State.' 

California.  —  The  term  "  real  estate "  in  the  Cahfornia  law 
includes  all  mines,  minerals  and  quarries  in  and  under  the  land, 
and  all  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto.  The  assess- 
ment is  made  by  the  assessor  at  the  cash  value  of  the  proper- 
ties.' 

Michigan.  —  In  Michigan  the  assessment  of  mining  property 
is  made  on  the  same  basis  as  other  property.  The  assessor  ia 
instructed  to  take  into  consideration  in  fixing  values  the  worth 
of  mines,  minerals,  quarries  or  other  valuable  deposits  known 
to  be  therein  contained.' 

Minnesota.  —  No  distinction  under  the  Minnesota  law  is 
made  between  mining  property  and  other  real  and  personal 
property,'  The  ad  valorem  assessment  is  made  at  about  40 
per  cent  of  full  value. 

Ohio.  —  While  the  Ohio  law  provides  for  the  taxation  of 
mineral  properties  in  the  same  manner  as  other  property,  it 
nevertheless  in  case  of  difference  in  the  ownership  of  the  fee  in 
the  surface  and  of  the  mineral  rights  gives  the  county  boards  of 
equalization  authority  to  value  the  holdings  equitably  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  values  of  the  holdings  of  the  respective 
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Tennessee.  —  Mineral  lands  and  interests  therein  are  assessed 
to  the  owners  thereof  as  real  estate.' 

West  Virginia.  —  The  assessment  is  made  against  the  prop- 
erty at  its  actual  value  by  the  local  assessor.  Where  there  is  a 
division  of  ownership  each  owner  is  assessed  for  the  value  of  his 
property.' 

Other  States.  —  To  the  States  enumerated  specifically  as  using 
the  general  property  tax  in  securing  revenue  from  mineral  prop- 
erties may  be  added  those  of  Georgia,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 

>  Alabama  Revenue  Code,  1908,  i  2082,  subiteras  1  and  0,  (  2112. 

'  Revenue  Laws  of  California,  1907,  §  3617,  Hubitem  2. 

'  Michigan  General  Tax  Laws,  1907,  i  27. 

•Minnesota  Revised  Laws  of  1905,  Ch.  11,  J }  796  and  810. 

»  Ohio  Rtatutes,  1906,  Vol.  I,  H  2730  and  2792  o. 

•Tenseaaee  Tax  Digest,  1907,  p.  119. 

'  West  Vii^nla  Asscasment  Laws,  1907,  H  12  and  39. 
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Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Virginiaj  Washington  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico, 


2.    Annual  Output  Tax 

This  tax  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tonnage  tax  in  that  it 
falls  upon  the  value  of  the  annual  output  rather  than  upon  the 
number  of  tons  mined.  In  the  instances  where  used  the  tax  is 
levied  upon  some  proportion  of  the  annual  value  of  output, 
though  either  the  gross  receipts  or  the  net  receipts  may  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  determining  the  tax.  The  first  method,  while 
easy  of  application,  results  in  inequalities  almost  as  glaring  as 
those  of  the  general  property  tax ;  the  second  necessitates  in- 
spection and  regulation  of  accounts. 

Arizona.  —  Prior  to  1907  the  mineral  properties  of  this  terri- 
tory were  taxed  on  their  general  property,  just  as  other  property 
was  taxed.  The  assessments  were  often  low  and  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  values,  which  at  times  bore  heavily  upon  the  small 
holder  while  practically  relieving  the  large  owners  from  taxa- 
tion. The  territorial  legislature  in  1907  passed  an  act  dividing 
mineral  properties  into  two  classes,  (1)  productive  mines  and 
mining  claims,  (2)  non-productive  mines  and  mining  claims. 
The  value  of  output  in  excess  of  $3750  placed  property  in  the 
first  class  and  subjected  it  to  a  tax  on  the  basis  of  an  assessment 
equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  previous  annual  output.  The  second- 
class  properties  were  subjected  to  the  general  property  tax  as 
other  property.  Non-productive  unpatented  mines  were  wholly 
exempt.  The  tax  on  output  did  not  reheve  the  owners  of  min- 
ing machinery  from  the  usual  personal  property  tax.  The 
application  of  the  new  law  to  the  valuations  of  mineral  property 
brought  the  assessment  to  $20,904,201  as  against  $57,000,000 
(in  round  numbers)  for  all  other  property  in  the  territory.' 

Nevada.  ^The  Nevada  law  provides  for  quarterly  assess- 
ment upon  the  gross  value  of  the  returns  of  the  preceding 
quarter.  From  these  the  actual  cost  of  extracting,  transport- 
ing, reducing  and  selling  are  deducted,  and  the  remainder,  called 
the  net  proceeds,  is  then  assessed  at  the  same  rate  as  other  prop- 
erty.    Careful  provision  is  made  for  accurate  and  available  ac- 

'  Report  of  the  Governor  of  Arizona,  1907,  pp,  30-36. 
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cDuntiDg.  The  books  of  the  companies  are  open  to  the  assessor, 
who  is  given  great  powers  in  making  aaseaaments.' 

British  Columbia.  —  The  British  Columbia  law  atat«a  clearly 
—  and  the  reason  the  matter  is  referred  to  here  is  because  of 
the  absence  of  such  a  clause  from  most  ot  the  legislation  —  that 
mines  and  minerals  shall,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  be  regarded 
as  a  separate  class  of  property.  Mines  were  taxed  in  this  Prov- 
ince up  to  1893  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  gross  output  lesa 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  treatment  of  the  ores.  Complaint 
had  been  made  against  this  method  on  the  ground  of  inequality 
between  mines  due  to  great  differences  in  the  cost  of  mining. 
The  view  was  presented  that  if  the  law  were  so  modified  aa  to 
include  the  cost  of  mining  as  a  factor,  and  such  coat  deducted 
from  the  value  of  the  gross  output,  the  mining  interest  would 
regard  the  act  with  favor.'  In  1903  the  law  was  changed  to 
a  straight  2  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  all  ore  or  mineral- 
bearing  substance  raised  to  a  value  of  $5000  or  more  and  which 
had  been  sold  or  removed  from  the  premises.  For  small  minea 
yielding  less  than  $5000  and  more  than  82000  in  one  year,  the 
tax  was  cut  in  two,  and  for  properties  producing  less  than  the 
laat-named  figure  the  tax  was  remitted  and  the  assessment  made 
on  the  basis  of  other  real  estate.' 

Mexico.  —  Under  the  Mexican  law  no  ownership  of  fees  by 
individuals  is  permitted.  AH  mining  land  is  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  government  sells  the  right  to  use  the  ground, 
for  which  a  payment  of  $10  a  year  is  made.  A  tax  is  also  laid 
on  the  output  and  in  case  it  is  not  paid  the  claim  reverts  to  the 
government.* 

Ontario.  —  The  province  of  Ontario  has  carried  this  form  of 
tax  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Under  its  law  every  mine  whose 
annual  profits  are  more  than  $10,000  shall  pay  on  the  excess 
over  110,000  an  annual  tax  of  3  per  cent.  From  the  grosa 
receipts  are  deducted  the  cost  of  transportation,  expenses  of 
working  the  mine  —  including  wages,  explosives,  protection, 

» Nevada  Compiled  Laws,  1900,  Si  1147-1170. 

*  Report  of  Surveyor  of  Taxes  and  Innpeclor  of  Hevenuea  of  the  Provinc* 
of  British  Columhtft,  1902,  p.  14. 

>  Extracts  from  AssessmeDt  Acts  of  British  Columbia,  1907,  Revised  StUutM^ 
Ch.  179,  H9-11,  14,  17. 

•  U.  B.  InduEtrlal  Com.  Report,  VoL  XII,  237-238. 
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insurance,  depreciation  —  and  cost  of  new  work  in  sinking 
shafts.  The  law  also  requires  the  making  of  full  reports  to  the 
mining  department  of  the  Province.* 

3.  General  Property  and  Gross  Earnings  Tax 

Colorado.  —  The  taxation  of  minerals  in  Colorado  is  carried 
on  in  two  ways,  one  as  applied  to  the  precious  minerals  and  the 
other  as  it  relates  to  iron,  coal  and  stone. 

The  method  of  taxing  the  precious  metals  is  a  combination 
of  the  personal  property  tax  and  an  assessment  against  the  mines 
on  a  proportion  of  the  ore  output.  Non-producing  mines  are 
to  be  assessed  at  their  value,  due  regard  being  given  to  location 
and  other  conditions,  but  upon  this  provision  is  the  restriction 
that  they  are  not  to  be  assessed  at  a  greater  sum  per  acre  than 
is  used  against  the  lowest  producing  mine  in  the  same  locality. 
On  the  other  hand  the  owners  of  producing  mines  are  required 
to  make  a  statement  in  January  of  each  year  which  will  show 
the  name  of  mine,  owner,  number  of  acres  owned,  tonnage  of 
ore  taken  out  previous  year,  the  gross  value  of  it,  cost  of  mining, 
cost  of  transportation  and  the  net  proceeds.  The  ass^sor  is 
required  to  take  one  fourth  of  the  gross  proceeds  as  the  assess- 
ment against  the  company,  except  in  such  instances  as  the  net 
proceeds  exceed  the  one  fourth  of  the  gross  returns  in  money. 
In  such  case  the  net  proceeds  are  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
assessment.  The  surface  improvements  and  machinery  are 
assessed  at  their  full  value. 

The  iron  and  coal  mines  are  assessed  and  taxed  as  other  prop- 
erty according  to  the  value  thereof.* 

South  Carolina.  —  In  cases  where  properties  are  actually 
mined,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  the  gross  proceeds  from  such 
properties  are  assessed  and  taxed.  All  personal  property  used 
in  connection  with  mining,  and  all  land  not  actually  mined  con- 
nected with  mines  and  mining  claims,  are  taxed  as  in  the  case 
of  all  other  personal  property  and  real  estate.' 

» Ch.  9,  7  Edw.  VII. 

«Le  Rossignol,  "Taxation  Sn  Colorado,"  Ch.  VII;  U.  S.  Industrial  Com. 
Report,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  540,  541;  Colorado  Annotated  Statutes,  1001-1905i 
\\  3882,  3884,  3886,  3890. 

•  South  CaroUna  Code,  1902,  Vol.  I,  §  275. 
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4.   General  Property  and  Net  Earnings  Tax 

Utah.  —  The  Utah  method  of  valuing  mineral  properties  is: 
first,  to  value  the  ground  as  agricultural  land,  if  used  as  such, 
but  in  other  instancea  at  the  price  paid  the  United  States  for  the 
land;  second,  to  value  improvements  and  personal  property; 
and,  third,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  net  earnings  of  the  company. 
The  State  Board  of  Ekjuaiization'  ia  called  upon  to  make  the 
assessment  against  the  mines  upon  the  return  of  information 
furnished  by  the  companies.' 

Montana.  —  The  Montana  law  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
Utah  law.  The  statutory  definition  of  real  estate  includes  "  all 
mines,  minerals  and  quarries  in  and  under  the  land."  Mines 
and  mining  claims  are  assessed  at  the  original  price  paid  to  the 
United  States  for  the  land.  Surface  use  is  assestied  separately, 
as  are  also  the  machinery  and  all  surface  improvements.  In 
addition  the  annual  net  proceeds  are  taxed  aa  other  personal 
property.' 

5.  Tax  on  Royalties 

Great  Britain.  —  The  general  custom  of  levying  taxes  on  the 

basis  of  receipts  earned  by  a  property  is  extended  to  mines  and 
the  tax  laid  on  the  royalties  received  for  operating  the  mine.^ 

6.   Tonnage  Tax 

Michigan.  —  Up  to  1891  the  Michigan  law  taxed  mines  on 
the  basis  of  the  tonnage  output  regardless  of  differences  in  value, 
cost  of  mining  or  difficulties  of  transportation.  The  tax  laid 
was  I  cent  per  ton  on  iron  ore  mined,  J  cent  on  coal,  and  75  cents 
per  ton  on  copper  if  smelted  in  the  State  or  SI  per  ton  if 
shipped  outside.  In  the  five  years  the  law  was  in  effect  the 
amount  collected  was  $234,198.14  from  the  iron  properties  and 
$162,791.47  from  the  copper  mines.  The  payment  of  the  ton- 
nage tax  did  not  relieve  physical  properties,  real  and  personal, 
from  local  taxation.* 

■  Title  67,  Revised  Statutes  of  Utah  on  Revenue  and  Taxation,  Ch.  1. 

'  Ibid..  Ch.  3,  SS  2566-2570. 

>  Montana  Political  Code,  1895,  {{  3672,  3680. 

*  Blunden,  "Taxation  and  Finance,"  Ch.  V. 

*  Report  of  Michigan  Tax  Commissioneni,  1900,  p.  68. 
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Minnesota.  —  In  I8SI  the  legislature  passed  the  tonnage  tax 
of  1  cent  on  each  ton  of  ore  mined.  This  tax  was  in  lieu  of  all 
other  taxes  and  was  to  be  distributed,  one  half  to  the  State,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  counties  in  which  the  mines  were  located. 
It  was  optional  with  the  companies.  For  many  years  the  law 
remained  in  force,  but  in  1896  the  State  auditor  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  and  the  attorney-general 
rendered  an  opinion  pronouncing  the  law  unconstitutional.  In 
1897  the  law  was  repealed  and  the  taxation  of  mining  compa- 
nies was  again  made  on  the  basis  of  the  general  property  tax.' 


II 

By  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1881,  as  stated  above,  Minnesota 
was  forced  to  give  up  the  taxation  of  iron  properties  upon  their 
tonnage  output  and  compelled  to  return  to  the  general  property 
tax  as  the  only  means  the  State  had  of  getting  at  the  values  of 
iron  ore  properties.  The  Vermillion  range  was  opened  in  1884 
and  the  Mesabi  in  1892,  but  for  several  years  after  their  opening 
the  ranges  manifested  but  little  activity.  In  1898  the  ship- 
ments reached  14,024,673  tons,  and  the  State  Boards  of  Equaliza- 
tion in  their  annual  meetings  began  to  give  some  attention  to 
the  value  of  iron  ore  properties,  raising  the  amount  of  the 
assessment  in  1898  to  $6,000,000,  1900  to  $16,000,000,  1902  to 
$30,000,000,  1904  to  $42,000,000,  and  1906  to  $70,000,000. 
The  following  year  the  permanent  Tax  Commission  was  created, 
and  practically  the  first  problem  confronting  them,  brought  to 
public  attention  by  legislative  resolution  and  public  opinion 
in  the  State,  was  the  assessment  of  the  iron  ore  properties. 

The  problem  thus  created  was  the  valuation  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  scattered  through  three  counties 
and  varying  greatly  in  value.  The  presentation  of  the  methods 
used  to  arrive  at  a  fair  valuation  of  these  properties  is  set  forth 
in  some  detail,  not  for  the  purpose  of  flaunting  the  doings  of 
any  commission  before  the  public,  but  rather  to  show  an  original 
and  somewhat  unique  method  of  arriving  at  a  comparatively 
fair  and  just  value  of  great  properties  by  careful  investigation 
and  the  application  of  well-established  principles  of  economies 
>  Report  of  Auditor  of  State  of  MinneBota,  1901-1902,  p,  vil, 
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and  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  some  suggea- 
tions  to  the  States  struggling  under  the  general  property  tax 
and  an  assessor  system  in  their  attempts  to  tax  mineral 
properties. 

A  word  of  comment  regarding  the  extent  and  method  of 
operating  the  properties  will  bring  out  the  difficulties  of  assess- 
ment more  clearly.  Iron  ore  beds  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
are  found  in  St.  Louis,  Itasca,  Lake,  Cook,  Otter  Tail,  Aitkin, 
Morrison  and  Crow  Wing  counties.  Three  distinct  ranges  have 
been  opened  —  the  Mesabi,  the  Vermillion,  and  the  Cuyuna. 
The  Mesabi  range  extends  through  the  entire  width  of  St.  Louia 
County  into  Cook  and  Itasca  counties.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  from  two  to  ten  miles  in  width.  The  area 
covered  by  it  is  about  four  hundred  square  miles.  The  Ver- 
million range  extends  from  Ely  to  Tower,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  The  Cuyuna  range,  only  indefinitely  ascertained,  ex- 
tends through  the  counties  of  Aitkin,  Crow  Wing  and  Morrison. 
The  width  of  this  range  is  unknown.  A  fourth  body  of  ore  has 
been  discovered  in  Otter  Tail  County.  The  Vermilhon  range 
was  opened  in  1884,  the  Mesabi  in  IS92,  and  the  Cuyuna  in  1905. 
The  discoveries  in  Otter  Tail  County  have  been  made  during 
the  last  year.  Professor  Van  Hisc,  in  speaking  of  the  Mesabi 
range  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  monograph  on  the 
Mesabi  to  the  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
said:  "Discovered  only  about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  early 
nineties,  the  Mesabi  district  has  to-day  no  rival  in  its  produc- 
tion or  reserve  of  iron  ore.  The  geological  succession  in  the 
district,  the  unusual  size,  shape,  and  structure  of  the  ore  bodies, 
their  manner  of  development  and  the  peculiar  and  rapid 
methods  of  exploitation  of  the  ore,  all  present  features  of 
unusual  scientific  and  economic  interest."  The  ore  body  on 
the  Vermillion  range  varies  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness  to 
100  to  125  feet,  and  there  are  some  instances  where  the  depth 
of  the  ore  is  as  great  as  500  feet.  It  is  not  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  these  ore  bodies  are  of  the  same  structure  through- 
out and  that  obstructions  of  rock  are  not  to  be  found  running 
through  them.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  ore  depth 
has  been  found  in  the  recent  discoveries  made  in  Ott«r  Tail 
County,  where  some  borings  have  Indicated  a  thickness  of  805 
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feet.  This  ore,  however,  is  mixed  with  sand,  and  has  a  40  per 
cent  iron  content. 

Three  general  methods  of  mining  are  employed  in  getting  the 
ore  out  of  the  ground: 

1st.  The  open  pit,  or  steam  shovel  method  of  mining.  The 
overburden  is  stripped  from  the  ore  with  steam  shovels,  and 
while  the  thickness  of  the  drift  has  in  the  past  only  been  re- 
moved up  to  the  thickness  of  the  ore,  there  have  been  instances 
where  even  a  greater  depth  of  overburden  has  been  removed 
in  order  to  get  out  the  ore.  Tracks  are  built  out  on  the  ore 
deposits,  and  the  steam  shovels  make  a  cut  through  the  ore. 
The  shovel  is  then  set  over  against  the  bank  made  by  the  recent 
cut,  and  another  slice  is  taken  ofif  and  loaded  on  to  cars  which 
are  run  into  the  cut  already  made.  As  the  work  proceeds,  the 
deposit  has  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  terraces,  and  on  each 
of  these  a  number  of  steam  shovels  may  be  worked  at  one  time. 
The  best  examples  of  such  mining  are  seen  in  the  Mountain 
Iron,  Mahoning  and  Biwabik  mines.  More  than  half  of  the 
ore  now  mined  on  the  range  was  taken  out  by  this  process. 

2d.  A  second  method  is  known  as  milling.  The  drift  of 
overburden  is  removed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  open  pit  method. 
A  shaft  is  sunk  along  the  edge  of  the  wall  rock  down  to  the 
level  of  the  ore  deposit,  and  cross  cuts  are  run  into  the  ore  from 
the  shaft.  Uprises  without  timbers  are  made,  and  the  ore 
received  at  the  surface  is  pushed  down  the  chutes  into  cars 
below.  It  is  then  trammed  to  the  shaft  and  hoisted  to  the 
surface.     About  7  per  cent  of  the  ore  is  mined  by  this  method. 

3d.  A  third  method,  known  as  the  underground,  includes  the 
systems  of  caving,  slicing  and  room  mining.  Shafts  are  sunk 
into  the  ore  near  the  wall  rocks  and  extending  pretty  well  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  deposit.  Cross  cuts  are  run  diagonally 
and  at  right  angles  into  the  body  of  the  ore.  Raises  are  sent 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  deposit  and  the  ore  drawn  in  from  the 
top  by  drift  slicing.  As  the  levels  are  removed  the  surface  is 
allowed  to  cave  in  until  the  ore  has  been  taken  out  to  the  base 
of  the  deposit.  In  the  instance  of  room  mining,  openings  of 
three  or  more  sets,  called  rooms,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  wide, 
are  run  up  from  the  main  drift  to  the  top  of  the  deposit,  the 
sides  being  lagged.    Pillars  of  ore  are  left.    The  drift  above  is 
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allowed  to  cave  in,  filling  the  rooms.  The  pillars  are  then  taken 
out  by  slicing,  either  from  above  or  below.' 

The  open  pit  method  of  mining  is  far  the  cheapest,  the  under- 
ground the  most  expensive  and  the  milling  method  inter- 
mediate. The  open  pit  method  saves  all  the  ore  and  permits 
sorting  without  the  expenses  of  lighting,  timbering  and  large 
forces  of  men.  The  open  pit  method  is  limited,  however,  by 
the  grade  of  the  road  for  hauling,  by  the  extent  of  the  ore  body 
and  the  depth  of  the  overburden.  While  the  annual  produc- 
tion is  large,  the  capital  required  to  carry  on  the  stripping  is 
extensive. 

By  the  underground  method  there  is  little  outlay.  The  mine 
can  be  worked  the  year  round,  and  the  operator  gets  a  return 
that  goes  toward  the  expenses  from  the  start  of  the  enterprise. 

The  milling  method  costs  less  than  the  underground,  but  it 
has  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  both  the  underground  and 
the  open  pit  methods.  The  tendency,  however,  is  markedly 
toward  the  increased  use  of  the  steam  shovel  in  the  mining  of 
ores  on  the  Mesabi. 

The  iron  ore  properties  are  held  in  fee  and  in  lease.  Owner- 
ship in  fee,  since  the  increased  value  of  mining  properties,  has 
in  a  large  measure  ceased  to  be  the  principal  method  of  control- 
ling iron  properties.  The  investment  of  capital  in  fees  creates 
a  permanent  interest  charge,  which  mining  companies  are  very 
anxious  to  avoid.  The  consequence  is,  that  leases  are  made  on 
a  tonnage  basis,  by  which  the  lessee  agrees  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  for  every  ton  of  ore  that  he  takes  out  of  the  ground.  The 
interests  of  the  fee  owner  usually  are  guarded  by  the  royalty 
on  a  minimum  tonnage.  Subleases  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  the  owner  of  the  original  lease  subletting  it  to 
some  operating  company  and  receiving  as  his  part  of  the  trans- 
action one,  two,  three,  or  even  five  cents  on  the  tonnage  put 
out  by  the  operators. 

The  method  of  making  the  assessment  of  properties  on  the 
ranges  was  the  outcome  of  experience.  The  attempt  of  assess- 
ors to  value  iron  ore  properties  was  accompanied  by  complaints 
of  inequalities  among  mine  owners  that  finally  created  a  sort  of 
de  facto  board  of  equalization,  which  determined  the  value  of 
'  L«ith,  "MewAi  Iron-beariDg  District,"  pp.  281-283 
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the  different  operating  mines  according  to  output.  This  sys- 
tem, while  unsatisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  equalization 
of  values,  was  accepted  by  the  mining  men  as  more  satisfactory 
than  the  valuation  made  under  the  assessing  machinery  of  the 
local  governments.  Every  two  years  the  mining  representatives 
met  at  Duluth  and  distributed  the  real  property  assessment 
over  the  operating  mines  according  to  their  output.  The  small 
mines  were  the  losers,  and  the  larger  and  more  valuable  mines 
the  gainers  by  this  method  of  valuation.  There  was  no  criterion 
by  which  to  determine  the  values.  Prior  to  1897  the  tonnage 
tax,  after  that  date  the  valuations,  continually  shifted  with  the 
growth  of  the  properties,  and  the  distribution  to  mines  accord- 
ing to  output  prevented  the  establishment  of  any  principle  of 
local  assessment. 

Many  opinions  existed  among  mining  men.  State  oflBicers, 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  the  public  generally,  as  to  the 
value  of  ore  in  the  ground.  The  values  were  stated  to  be  for 
ore  in  the  ground  from  five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  ton.  Even 
mining  men  themselves  placed  the  values  for  taxing  purposes  at 
amounts  varying  from  two  cents  to  thirty  cents  per  ton.  There 
was,  therefore,  little  in  the  form  of  definite  information  to  be  had 
regarding  the  basis  of  taxation  of  iron^ore  properties. 

The  first  step  in  the  work  of  valuation  was  to  secure  informa- 
tion. Consultation  with  State  oflBicers,  the  collection  of  books, 
pamphlets,  maps  and  newspaper  clippings  upon  the  iron  proper- 
ties, the  securing  of  state  documents  and  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees, were  the  first  steps  toward  getting  information.  After 
careful  consideration  of  the  situation  and  the  problems  involved, 
the  commission  sent,  under  date  of  June  18,  1907,  a  list  of  ques- 
tions to  the  various  companies  engaged  in  the  business  of  iron 
mining  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  These  questions  were  so 
framed  as  to  cover  every  important  phase  of  the  mining  indus- 
try, and  the  hope  and  expectation  was  to  secure  a  large  amount 
of  information  regarding  the  cost  of  operating,  output,  nature 
and  character  of  ores,  method  of  mining,  and  nature  of  owner- 
ship.   The  request  for  information  was  as  follows: 

The  Tax  Commission  has  under  consideration  the  question  of 
valuing  for  taxation  purposes  the  iron  mines  and  ore-bearing 
properties  located  in  the  State.    To  this  end  and  in  order  that 
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there  may  be  no  injustice  or  discrimination,  all  owners  of  iron 
ore  and  mine  operators  are  requested  to  cooperate  with  the 
Tax  Commission  and  furnish  the  following  data,  as  of  May  I, 
1907: 

A.  Shipping  Mines. 

1.  List  and  deecription  of  properties  owned. 

2.  List,  description  and  terms  of  properties  leased  and  con- 

trolled. 

3.  Estimated  tonnage  in  mine  or  property. 

4.  Classification  of  ore  bodies. 

5.  Physical  characteristics  of  ores. 

6.  Mining  and  other  operating  cost. 

7.  Value  of  structures  and  equipment. 

8.  Yearly  shipment  records  since  opening  of  mine, 

9.  Annual  receipts  from  sale  of  ores. 
10.  Amount  of  ore  in  stock  pile. 

B.  NoN-BHippiNG  Mines. 

1.  List  and  description  of  properties  owned.  .  _ 

2.  List,  description  and  terms  of  properties  leased  and  coa- 

trolled. 

3.  Estimated  tonnage  in  mine  or  property. 

4.  Classification  of  ore  bodies. 

5.  Physical  characteristics  of  ores. 

6.  Mining  and  other  operating  cost, 

7.  Value  of  structures  and  equipment. 

C.  Mine  Prospects. 

1.  List  and  description  of  properties  owned. 

2.  List,   description   and    terms   of    properties   leased   and 

controlled. 

3.  Estimated  tonnage  in  property. 

4.  Classification  of  ore  bodies. 

The  Commission  will  appreciate  any  other  information  that 
will  assist  in  determining  the  value  of  the  property. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  to  have  such  prop- 
erty assessed  and  taxed  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  propert.y 
throughout  the  State. 

After  a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  the  ComnuBsion  received, 
late  in  August,  returns  from  practically  every  mining  company 
engaged  in  operation  and  from  individuals  owning  iron  proper- 
ties. This  data  was  supplemented  by  information  gathered  by 
the  Commission  during  its  visit  to  the  range  in  the  first  half  of 
August.    Through  this  visit  the  Commission  became  familiar 
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with  types  and  locations  of  mines,  character  of  ore  and  general 
conditions  existing  in  the  mining  business. 

Meantime  the  questions  of  classification,  analysis  and  value 
of  these  properties  were  being  considered  carefully.  The  dif- 
ferences existing  between  mines  in  their  geological  conditions, 
difficulty  of  mining,  character  of  ore  and  the  nature  of  mining 
rights  made  it  impossible  to  consider  all  mineral  properties  as 
belonging  to  the  same  group.  For  the  purpose  of  making  some 
distinction  between  the  different  mines  and  prospects,  five 
grades  of  operating  mines  were  created  and  four  grades  of 
prospects.  These  grades  were  determined  by  facts  secured 
through  the  data  furnished  by  mining  companies  and  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Commission.  The  first  grade  of  operating 
mines  included  those  that  were  operated  at  a  low  cost  per  ton 
and  were  putting  out  good  grades  of  ore.  A  distinction  was 
made  between  the  mines  in  the  first  grade  in  that  practically 
no  mines  approached  the  Mahoning  and  Hull-Rust  in  ease  of 
operation  and  character  of  ore.  Somewhat  more  expensively 
operated  mines,  though  distinctly  above  the  second  grade,  were 
placed  in  the  1  (b)  class.  These  were  mines  like  the  Biwabik, 
Mountain  Iron,  Burt-Pool  and  Morris.  The  remaining  grades 
of  operating  mines  were  determined  by  the  cost  of  operation, 
returns  and  grades  of  ore.  The  prospect  group  was  divided 
into  four  classes,  depending  upon  the  stage  of  their  advance- 
ment toward  an  operating  mine;  thus,  the  first  class  of  pros- 
pects were  properties  on  the  verge  of  mining  operations.  Good 
examples  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  in  the  instances  of  the 
Gilbert,  Canestoo,  Frantz,  Iroquois  and  certain  parts  of  the 
Hull-Rust  and  Mahoning  properties.  The  second-class  pros- 
pects were  those  properties  that  had  not  been  advanced  so  far 
on  the  road  to  operating  mines,  but  upon  which  drilling  and 
testing  had  demonstrated  the  presence  of  ore  in  paying  quanti- 
ties. The  third  class  consisted  of  forties  in  the  neighborhood 
of  good  tonnage  properties.  In  the  fourth  class  the  ore  land 
acreage  was  placed,  since  it  had  a  more  or  less  speculative 
value. 

These  distinctions  having  been  made,  a  general  scheme  for 
assessing  the  value  of  iron  properties  was  drawn  up,  as  shown 
in  the  schedule  given  below: 
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1  the  valuation  of  mining 


1.  Factors  taken  into  consideration  i 

properties. 

a.   Geological  conditions,     b.    Difficulty  of  mining. 

c.    Character  of  the  ore.       d.   Character  of  mining  r 

2.  Classification  of  mining  properties. 

a.   Operating  mines. 
Class  1.    (a)  Properties  where  mining  is  comparatively  in- 
expensive and  the  ore  high  grade. 
(6)   Properties  where  mining  is  comparatively  in- 
expensive and  the  ore  of  lower  grade. 
Olabs  2.    Properties  where  mining  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult and  mining  cost  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
Class  1,  and  the  ore  of  mixed  grade. 
Class  3.   Underground   properties   where   the   expense   of 
mining  is  comparatively  low  for  that  kind  of 
mining  and  the  ore  of  high  grade. 
Class  4.   Underground    or    milling   pit   properties   of   dis- 
tinctly second  grade,  determined  by  a  higher 
cost  of  mining  and  lower  grade  of  ore  than  in 
the  case  of  Class  3. 
Class  5.   Mines   of   inferior   character   where   expenses   of 
operation  are  high. 
6.   Prospects. 
Class  1.   Lands  that  have  been  drilled  and  test-pitted,  and 
where  stripping  of  the  overburden  has  been 
carried  on.     In  other  words,  where  the  property 
is  about  to  become  a  mine. 
Class  2.  Lands  that  have  been  drilled  and  test-pitted,  and 

ore  found  in  some  abundance. 
Class  3.   Unexplored  lands  near  good  mining  properties. 
Class  4.  Lands  that  have  not  been  explored,  but  are  in  the 
well-known  ore  belt. 
,   Kates  of  valuation  —  per  ton  in  the  ground. 


Club  1 

Clah2 

Cuw3 

Claw  4 

CLuaS 

Operating  Mines 
Prospects 

(a)  33  c 
(6)  30  c 

15  c 

27  c 
10  0 

23  c 
8c 

19  c 

S3  to  $50 

per  acre 

14  c 
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In  the  determination  of  rates,  the  principal  problem  was  how 
to  get  a  taxable  valuation  of  iron  properties  that  would  be  fair 
to  the  State  and  to  the  owners  of  the  properties.  The  rates  for 
the  varying  types  of  properties  were  arrived  at  in  the  main  by 
taking  into  consideration  several  factors: 

Ist.   The  difference   between   the   cost  of  mining   and   the 
average  price  of  ore  during  the  last  three  years. 

2d.   By  the  present  worth  of  the  difference  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  on  a  basis  of  a  4  per  cent  rate  of  interest. 

3d.  By   the  percentage  of    the  assessed  valuation  of    real 
property  in  the  State  to  the  full  value  of  such  property. 

The  fact  that  the  differences  in  mining  cost  vary  greatly  with 
the  different  properties,  due  to  management,  condition  of  the 
mine,  presence  of  water,  depth  of  ore,  character  of  equipment, 
grades  and  location  of  ores,  required  the  creating  of  more  than 
one  claiss  of  mining  properties.  The  classes  referred  to  in  the 
memorandum  above  were  created,  and  the  rates  established 
for  them  were  determined  as  far  as  possible  by  the  differences 
between  mines  in  cost  of  operation,  difiBculty  of  mining  and 
grade  of  ore.  This  method  of  valuation  left  much  to  be  desired, 
but  no  better  one  was  suggested  at  the  hearing  of  mine  owners, 
and  it  was  the  best  that  the  commission  could  do  under  the  • 
ad  valorem  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  report  submitted  by  the  mining  companies  and  the 
owners  of  iron  properties  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
indicated  1,192,509,757  tons  of  ore.  This  ore  is  owned  and 
controlled  as  shown  in  the  table  given  below: 


ALL  CoBPANim 

OiivEit  MiNiKO  Co.  Pbopobtiom 

Clui 

No 

ToDnag. 

iUte 

ValuBtioD 

No 

Tonnage 

VBluMion 

1 

2 

43,185,685 

33 

$14,251,276 

1 

18,185.685 

$6,001,276 

1(b) 

' 

66,442,92; 

31 J 

19,S32,876 

6I,442,92i 

' 

25,176,06; 

27 

6.797,53S 

■1 

22,676,06; 

6.122,538 

3 

■i-i 

13S,845,83< 

23 

32,134.497 

15 

83,01 3,29C 

22,262,255 

i 

9I.«4,762 

W 

17,653,976 

Jl 

34,492,74* 

5 

1 05,82 1,13^ 

14 

H,561,74J 

.' 

60,666,151 

•/! 

271.863,52; 

1ft 

40,7  79,51  f 

u 

212,522,12; 

31,878,316 

P-2 

204,635,24E 

III 

20,483,51* 

3:^ 

182,765,26( 

18,296,519 

m 

244,504,575 

8 

19,490,345 

»;■ 

237,004,575 

18,960,345 

2ffi 

S4n.00( 

118,712 

1,192,509,757 

$186,204,002 

176 

912,768,830 

$137,562,048 

1  Un  classed  prospects. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TONNAGE  VALUATION 


No. 

Toinuas 

V^„x,o- 

i^^J- 

All  Companies 
Shipping  mmes 
Prospeetfl 

93 
169 

470,9«6,410 
721.543.347 

S105.331.911 
80.8T2.091 

$.224 
.112 

Totals 

Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co. 
proportion 
Shipping  mines 

Prospects 

262 

33 
143 

1,192,509,757 

280,476,872 
632.291,958 

$186,204,002 

$67,865,868 
69.135.180 

$.156 

1242 
.109 

Total-" 

1T6 

913,768,830 

$1.37.001,018 

$.150 

When  the  task  was  completed,  the  figures  showed  &  valuatioa 
of  S1S9,459,702,  distributed  among  the  different  classes  of 
properties  as  follows: 


No. 

Cu«a 

TonsAOt, 

Vil,n»TioH 

Ac»a 

Mines 

? 

1 

43,185.685 

$14,251,276. 

■1 

1  {b 

66.442.923 

19,932,87( 

800 

-( 

25.176.067 

6,797,53! 

1,280 

i 

91,469.762 

17,653,97; 

2.940 

Mines 

a> 

S 

105,821,134 

14.561,74! 

1,995 

Tonnsge  ProspectB 

40.779,51(1 

Tonnage  Prospects 

41 

2 

204,635,249 

20,483,518 

3,950 

Tonnage  Prospects 

Ht 

3 

231,504,575 

19.490,34: 

9,640 

Acreage  Prospects 
Un  classed  Prospects 

998,000 
118,712 

2,675 
953 

4 

640,000 

1,810 
2.116 

2,257,700 

Totals 

I,192„i0!t,757 

SI  89.459,702 

102,911 

To  the  amounts  shown  in  the  table  above  have  been  added 
the  values  of  properties  whose  reports  were  delayed,  amount- 
ing to  S634,736,  and  the  personal  property  assessments  of 
$4,334,490.  These  additions  make  a  grand  total  for  the  asseaa- 
ment  of  all  iron  properties  of  $194,428,928. 

The  value  of  iron  ore  properties  in  the  different  counties 
appears  in  the  table  below : 

St.  Louia  County $17fl,413,846 

Lake  County 87,600 

Itasca  County 12,927,144 

Crow  Wing  County 31,212 

$189,459,702 
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III 

The  result  of  the  work  thus  undertaken  gave  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota  what  she  had  never  had,  and  what  is  essential  to 
any  scheme  of  taxation  of  minerals,  full  knowledge  of  the  ton- 
nage of  ores,  their  location  and  value.  The  failure  of  the 
general  property  tax  so  far  as  the  assessment  of  minerals  is 
concerned  is  almost  wholly  due  to  lack  of  information.  In  the 
States  where  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  careful  study  and  ex- 
amination of  mineral  lands  through  some  department  of  the 
State  government,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  secure  an  assess- 
ment of  mineral  properties  that  is  either  equitable  or  fair. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the  geological  survey  might 
not  furnish  even  to  State  boards  of  equalization  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  the  location  and  value  of  ore  lands,  and 
in  the  States  where  permanent  Tax  Commissions  exist  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  undertake  to  collect  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  the  making  of  a  proper  a^ssment  of 
mineral  lands. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  recognize  that  the  value  of  ores  varies 
greatly,  and  that  some  mines  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
others.  This  condition  is  in  itself  seemingly  opposed  to  the 
constitutional  requirements  of  the  States  where  the  general 
property  tax  is  in  vogue.  Thus  the  Minnesota  constitution 
did  require  that  all  property  should  be  assessed  uniformly  and 
equally  at  its  full  cash  value.  Whether  the  courts  would 
declare  the  method  followed  in  Minnesota  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  is  a  debatable  question; 
but  in  the  economic  sense  the  recognition  of  differences  is  the 
only  means  of  arriving  at  a  fair  valuation.  If  the  classification 
has  been  carefully  made  so  as  to  include  all  of  the  essential 
differences  in  mines  due  to  location,  character  of  ore  and 
diflBiculty  of  mining,  then  equality  will  be  practically  established 
between  the  properties.  There  then  remain  the  rates  to  be 
applied  to  the  tonnage  developed  in  the  mines  of  each  class. 
This  feature  of  the  problem  is  the  most  diflBicult,  requiring 
examination  of  cost  statements,  transportation  charges  and 
general  expenses  of  mining  a  ton  of  ore.  These  facts  are  ob- 
tainable, and  the  results  can  be  worked  out  as  they  were  in 
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the  Minnesota  experience  in  what  may  be  termed  a  scientific 
manner. 

The  criticism  of  this  method  of  making  an  assessment  is 
negative  and  ia  fully  stated  in  this  question :  Is  the  information 
obtainable?  It  may  be  that  the  taxing  authorities  of  Minne- 
sota were  unusually  fortunate  in  two  respects:  first,  in  the  fact 
that  a  large  corporation  owned  the  larger  part  of  the  property 
and  that  it  early  evidenced  a  willingness  to  give  the  fullest 
information  possible  of  its  properties;  second,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  exploration  business  which  has  been  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  on  the  iron  ranges.  To  put  it  in  other 
words,  the  information  existed  in  the  form  of  blueprints,  esti- 
mates and  chemical  analyses,  and  the  companies  were  willing 
to  give  the  authorities  the  information.  It  may  be  that  these 
conditions  cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere;  but  the  system  of 
making  assessments  developed  there  under  the  provisions  of  the 
general  property  tax  is  worth,  the  writer  believes,  a  good  deal 
of  careful  study,  especially  in  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  many 
of  the  schemes  evolved  in  different  States  and  countries. 

Not  only  does  the  system  developed  in  Minnesota  make  a 
fair  assessment  as  between  properties  and  companies,  but  it 
tends  to  protect  the  reserves  of  ore  by  placing  them  at  a  lower 
value  than  the  ores  in  an  operating  mine.  The  inclination  to 
hurry  ores  to  markets  is  therefore  checked  in  some  measure  by 
the  fact  that  a  prospect  does  not  carry  as  heavy  a  tax  charge 
as  a  mine  that  is  sending  ore  to  the  smelters. 

The  failure  of  the  general  property  tax  to  develop  a  satis- 
factory system  of  taxing  minerals  has  led  to  a  number  of 
different  plans  presented  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper. 

The  annual  output  tax,  which  is  one  of  the  methods  used  by 
the  territory  of  Arizona,  the  Provinces  of  British  Columbia  and 
Ontario,  and  the  Mexican  government,  lays  the  tax  upon  the 
value  of  the  product.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  no 
distinction  is  made  as  to  costs  or  expense  of  producing  the  ore. 
The  same  objection  applies  where  the  assessment  of  the  prop- 
erty value  is  determined  by  the  output,  or  an  attempt  made  to 
capitalize  the  value  of  the  output  by  some  percentage  deter- 
mined in  practice  or  legalized  by  the  statutes.  The  province 
of  Ontario  has  met  these  objections  by  providing  for  the  deduc- 
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tion  of  expense  items  from  the  gross  receipts  of  the  operating 
company. 

In  the  instance  of  Mexico,  the  State  does  not  permit  the 
ownership  of  land,  so  that  the  question  of  assessment  is  one  of 
determining  the  value  of  the  output,  a  comparatively  simple 
method  of  securing  revenue.  In  other  States,  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  had  been  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  gross  earnings 
tax,  the  two  being  combined  together.  Such  is  the  case  in  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  South  Carolina.  Here,  again,  a  certain 
return  in  the  form  of  gross  receipts  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
assessment,  and  to  this  are  added  the  assessed  value  of  the  im- 
provements,  machinery  and  the  Uke.  While  avoiding  the  real 
question  of  the  value  of  the  properties,  the  method  followed  in 
these  States  does  not  distinguish  between  the  costs  of  mining, 
but  goes  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  comparatively  equal. 
This  criticism  has  been  recognized  in  the  Utah  and  Montana 
laws,  where  the  general  property  tax  has  been  supplemented 
by  a  tax  on  the  assessment  of  net  earnings.  Two  fundamen- 
tally different  principles  are  coupled  together  in  these  laws :  one 
on  the  value  of  the  surface  and  the  other  on  net  proceeds.  The 
bookkeeping  difficulties  of  the  latter  and  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  legitimate  mining  costs  are  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  make  the  law  unsatisfactory  in  its  actual  workings. 

The  authorities  of  Great  Britain  have  attempted  to  extend 
the  taxing  of  the  physical  properties  by  placing  a  tax  upon 
royalties.  This  is  to  be  commended,  but  in  the  mining  districts 
of  the  United  States  the  contracts  between  fee  owners  and  lessee 
compel  the  latter  to  pay  all  taxes  falling  upon  the  properties 
or  incomes  from  the  properties.  An  additional  tax  upon 
royalties  would  under  present  conditions  not  fall  upon  fee 
holders,  but  upon  the  operating  companies. 

A  sixth  form  of  taxing  mining  properties  is  the  tonnage  tax, 
which  has  much  to  commend  it.  Where  it  has  been  proposed, 
as  in  Minnesota,  the  objection  has  been  made  that  the  placing 
of  a  tonnage  tax  upon  output  left  the  local  governments  that 
are  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  mines  for  their  support  in  an 
uncertain  condition.  One  year  they  might  have  more  revenue 
than  they  needed,  and  in  another  year  a  great  deal  less.  Last 
year   the   tonnage   shipped   from    Minnesota    mines   reached 
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26,000,000  tons;  this  year  the  amount  will  probably  be  not 
much  more  than  half  of  what  it  was  last  year.  This  statement 
illustrates  the  contention  of  the  opponents  of  the  tonnage  tax. 
It  is,  however,  possible  to  combine  the  tonnage  tax  with  a  tax 
on  land  surface  at  a  nominal  assessment  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  uncertainties  of  the  tax  on  tonnage.  The  contention,  how- 
ever, is  based  upon  a  really  fundamental  principle  in  public 
finance,  that  of  a  close  relation  between  budget  and  income, 
which  should  not  be  uncertain  but  reasonably  sure. 

The  Minnesota  system  of  taxing  mineral  properties  is  the 
general  property  tax  modified  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  determi- 
nation of  values  by  the  method  of  a-scertaining  costs  of  pro- 
duction as  now  seen  in  the  Ontario  law.  The  plan  developed 
in  Minnesota  does  not  exempt  reserves,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ontario  law,  but  attempts  to  aggregate  the  values  that  are 
arrived  at  by  the  product  of  a  rate  and  the  known  tonnage. 
The  rate  is  derived  by  reducing  the  costs  called  for  in  the 
Ontario  law  to  a  tonnage  basis,  and  deducting  the  same  from 
the  receipts  per  ton.  One  exception  should  be  noted, ^  the 
plan  included  in  the  calculations  of  the  rates  on  the  present  ■ 
worth  of  the  difference  between  receipts  and  costs  for  a  period'^ 
of  twenty  years  at  4  per  cent  interest.  In  both  instances  the 
idea  of  distinguishing  different  kinds  of  property  and  placing 
them  on  a  just  basis  as  compared  with  their  values  or  earning 
power  is  clearly  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  taxation.  The  Ontario 
law  is  simpler  and  more  effective  as  a  piece  of  taxing  machinery; 
but  the  Minnesota  plan  of  assessing  mineral  properties  avoids 
the  uncertainties  and  inaccuracies  of  the  methods  usually  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  the  general  property  tax  and  fills  a  tem- 
porary but  fairly  satisfactory  place  until  something  better 
adapted  to  the  industry  and  simpler  for  the  State  to  work  can 
be  created. 
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By  J.  J.  Thomas 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Equalization,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

In  discussing  this  question  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those 
States  of  the  United  States  where  the  taxing  of  the  wealth  in 
the  mine  is  accomplished  by  assessing  what  is  called  the  *^  net 
proceeds."  I  do  this  because  of  my  familiarity  with  this 
method,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  a  discussion  of  the 
question  of  taxing  of  mines  from  different  standpoints  will  be 
beneficial  in  that  it  will  enable  us  to  learn  the  methods  used 
in  other  sections  than  our  own,  and  obtain  some  new  thoughts 
upon  the  subject. 

As  the  population  in  the  West  increased  to  that  point  where 
organization  into  government  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
people  and  the  protection  of  property  was  necessary,  naturally 
one  of  the  first  questions  that  arose  was  that  of  revenue,  and  in 
framing  revenue  laws  the  committees  in  charge  looked  to  the 
older  States,  often  the  ones  they*  had  emigrated  from,  for  their 
guidance.  As  a  result,  the  laws  upon  revenue  in  force  in  those 
States,  old-fashioned  and  otherwise,  were  with  some  minor 
changes  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  the  territory  just  coming 
into  existence.  These  revenue  laws  answered  fairly  well,  until 
with  the  development  of  rich  mines  problems  arose  in  taxing 
them  which  did  not  affect  other  classes  of  property. 

The  value  of  real  estate  could  be  ascertained  with  reasonable 
accuracy,  according  to  its  location,  desirability  and  earning 
power.  The  value  of  improvements  is,  generally  speaking, 
always  in  evidence,  as  also  that  of  personal  property  when  it 
can  be  found;  but  to  determine  the  value  of  mineral-bearing 
land,  with  its  ores  buried  in  the  earth,  was  something  beyond 
human  power.  There  were  so  many  chances  for  uncertainties 
about  a  vein  or  deposit  of  ore,  in  mountainous  countries  espe- 
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cially,  that  the  only  way  to  determine  its  value  waa  to  dig  it 
out,  Bell  it  and  figure  up  what  you  had  left ;  until  that  was  done, 
no  man  could  tell  what  a  mine  was  worth. 

Veins  or  dppoaits  of  ore  have  been  found  which  upon  the  sur- 
face yielded  fabulous  returns,  but  which  when  sunk  a  few  feet 
gave  out  entirely  or  changed  to  so  low  a  grade  that  it  would 
not  pay  to  operate  them.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  richest 
and  greatest  producing  mines  in  the  West  are  mines  which  were 
of  such  low  grade  that  they  practically  went  begging  for  some 
one  to  purchase  and  develop  them.  One  of  the  greatest  copper 
mines  in  Utah  was  upon  the  surface  a  deposit  of  cheap  pyrites 
of  iron,  its  owners  never  suspecting  that  as  the  vein  descended 
it  would  change  to  pay  copper.  The  great  La  Verde  Copper 
Mine  was  at  first  not  much  more  than  a  deposit  or  capping  of 
iron  ore;  when  the  capping  was  bored  through  to  a  depth  of 
several  hundred  feet,  the  rich  copper  ore  was  found. 

In  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper  mines  the  veins  change  in 
value,  character  and  quantity,  at  times  contracting  to  the 
thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  widening  out  many  feet;  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  great  Emma  Mine,  a  fault  may  be  met 
and  the  vein  disappear  altogether.  Some  mines  have  what  is 
known  as  true  fissure  veins  lying  between  well-defined  walls; 
other  mines  are  pockety  and  uncertain.  In  one  of  these 
pockety  mines  a  pocket  was  found  from  which  $180,000  was 
taken  out  in  eighteen  hours;  but  more  often  pocket  mines  do 
not  much  more  than  pay  expenses.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
placer  mines. 

It  is  this  uncertainty,  or  the  inability  as  it  is  expressed  in 
mining  parlance,  to  see  into  the  ground,  which  made  the  assess- 
ing of  mineral  land  or  mines  a  problem. 

In  two  States,  Utah  and  Nevada,  this  problem  was  solved  by 
the  enactment  of  laws  providing  that  the  surface  area  of  mines 
should  be  valued  for  taxing  purposes  at  the  price  paid  the 
government  per  acre  for  it,  and  the  buildings,  machinery  and 
all  other  surface  improvements  at  the  same  value  that  similar 
classes  of  property  were  assessed,  the  value  of  the  mineral  in 
the  mine  to  be  determined  by  assessing  the  net  proceeds.  The 
section  of  the  Utah  law  bearing  directly  upon  the 
of  net  proceeds  of  mines  is  as  follows: 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  NET  PROCEEDS  OF  MINES 

Sec.  2566.   Statement  of  Gross  Yield 

Every  person,  corporation  or  association  engaged  in  mining 
upon  a  vein  or  lode,  or  placer  mining  claim,  containing  any 
gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  lead  or  other  valuable  mineral  de- 
posits, must  before  the  first  day  of  April  in  each  year  make 
out  a  statement  of  the  gross  yield  of  the  above-named  metals 
or  minerals  from  each  mine  owned  or  worked  by  such  person, 
corporation  or  association  during  the  year  preceding  the  first 
day  of  January  and  the  value  thereof.  Such  statement  must 
be  verified  by  the  oath  of  such  person,  or  by  the  superintendent 
or  managing  agent  of  such  corporation  or  association,  who 
must  deliver  the  same  to  the  assessor  of  the  county  in  which 
the  mine  or  mines  are  situated. 

What  to  contain :  The  statement  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing section  must  contain  a  true  and  correct  account  of  the  actual 
expenditures  of  money  and  labor  in  extracting  the  ore  or 
mineral  from  the  mine,  transporting  the  same  to  the  mill  or 
reduction  works  and  the  reduction  of  the  ore  and  the  conversion 
of  the  same  into  money,  or  its  equivalent,  during  the  year. 

Sec.  2568.  Expenditures  Allowed 

In  making  the  statement  of  the  expenditures  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section  there  must  be  allowed  all  money  ex- 
pended for  necessary  labor,  machinery  and  supplies  needed 
and  used  in  the  mining  operations,  for  improvements  necessary 
in  and  about  the  workings  of  the  mine,  for  reducing  the  ore, 
for  the  construction  of  mills  and  reduction  works  used  and 
operated  in  connection  with  the  mine,  for  transporting  the  ore, 
and  for  extracting  the  metals  and  minerals  therefrom ;  but  the 
money  invested  in  the  mines  or  improvements  during  any  year 
except  the  year  immediately  preceding  such  statement  must 
not  be  included  therein.  Such  expenditures  do  not  include 
the  salaries  or  any  portion  thereof  of  any  person  or  officers  not 
actually  engaged  in  the  working  of  the  mine,  or  personally 
superintending  the  management  thereof. 

Sec.  2571.  Refusal  to  furnish  Statement 

If  any  person,  corporation  or  association  engaged  in  mining 
as  mentioned  herein,  refuses  or  neglects  to  make  and  deliver 
to  the  assessor  of  the  county  where  the  mines  are  located,  the 
statement  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  such  assessor  must  list 
the  property  and  assess  according  to  hi^  knowledge  and  in- 
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formation  the  amount  of  such  tax,  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law  for  the  assessment  of  other  property  where  no  statement 
is  furnished.  Such  person,  corporation  or  association  refusing 
upon  demand  to  furnish  such  statement  shall  also  be  subject 
to  the  penalty  provided  in  subdivision  two,  section  2521  and 
in  section  2522. 

The  Nevada  Law  is  as  follows: 

Article  1147,  Section  75.  All  proceeds  of  mines  includ- 
ing ores,  tailings,  borax,  soda  and  mineral-bearing  material  of 
whatever  character  shall  be  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
for  State  and  county  purposes  quarterly  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing: From  the  gross  yield  returned,  or  value  of  all  ores,  tailings, 
borax,  soda,  or  mineral-bearing  material  of  whatever  character 
there  shall  be  deducted  the  actual  cost  of  extracting  said  ores 
or  mineral  from  the  mine;  the  actual  cost  of  saving  said  tail- 
ings, the  actual  cost  of  reduction  or  sale,  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  deemed  the  net  proceeds  and  shall  be  assessed  and 
taxed  as  net  proceeds  and  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  and  as  other  property  is  taxed  as  provided  in  this 
act:  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  allowance  made  for  ex- 
penses incurred  prior  to  the  quarter  for  which  the  assessment 
is  made,  excepting  tailings  and  mines  producing  not  more 
than  one  ton  of  ore  or  mineral-bearing  material  per  day  for 
which  expenses  may  be  deducted  for  the  four  consecutive 
quarters  preceding  the  quarter  for  which  the  assessment  is 
made,  and  provided  further,  that  the  net  proceeds  shall  not 
the  second  time  be  assessed  for  taxation  so  long  as  such  pro- 
ceeds in  the  form  produced,  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
person,  firm  or  corporation  producing  the  same. 

In  Utah  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  mine,  if  dissatisfied  with 
the  assessment,  may  make  complaint  to  the  County  Board  of 
Equalization,  and  I  think  the  same  rule  applies  to  Nevada. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  here  that  in  1899  the  Utah  legisla- 
ture passed  a  law  taking  the  assessment  of  net  proceeds  of 
mines  out  of  the  hands  of  the  county  assessors  and  placing  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  the  change 
working  very  satisfactorily.  In  1905,  however,  in  some  way 
a  question  was  submitted  to  one  of  Utah's  county  attorneys 
asking  him  whether,  under  the  constitution  of  the  State,  the 
State  Board  could  legally  assess  net  proceeds  of  mines.  He 
decided  no,  and  upon  the  contention  being  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  his  opinion  was  sustained.     An  amendment  to 
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the  constitution,  however,  was  submitted  by  the  last  legis- 
lature providing  that  it  again  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Board,  which  will  be  voted  upon  this  fall. 

It  would  appear  to  an  unprejudiced  person  that  fairer  laws 
than  those  of  Utah  and  Nevada  taxing  mines  could  not  be  well 
enacted,  that  they  are  just  to  all  concerned,  and  that  they 
provide  a  fair  way  of  ascertaining  the  just  proportion  of  taxes 
that  mine  owners  should  pay  upon  the  values  of  their  ore  de- 
posits, a  tax  which  automatically  rises  and  lowers  with  the 
value  and  amount  of  the  output  of  the  ores  of  the  mine,  yet 
under  these  just  laws  it  has  not  always  been  an  easy  matter  to 
collect  the  taxes  due.  The  dodging  of  taxes  is  a  failing  which 
does  not  in  any  wise  disappear  when  an  individual  becomes  the 
owner  of  a  paying  mine.  Men  raised  to  opulence  by  the  stroke 
of  the  pick  or  the  bursting  of  a  blast,  who  before  were,  in  many 
cases,  never  bothered  about  taxes,  from  instinct  do  all  they  can 
to  dodge  their  net  proceeds  tax. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  levying  of  a  net  proceeds  tax 
upon  mines  is  just.  The  owners  have  all  the  rights  under 
the  law  that  the  owners  of  other  kinds  of  property  have.  The 
machinery  of  the  courts  and  the  police  power  of  the  State  is  at 
their  disposal  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  their  property. 
That  this  privilege  is  of  some  importance  and  magnitude  may 
be  seen  when  it  is  understood  that  in  one  instance  in  Utah, 
when  the  operators  of  one  mining  company  went  out  upon  a 
strike,  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their 
property  to  call  out  the  State  militia  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
at  a  cost  exceeding  $60,000. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  expense  to  which  the  United 
States  government  was  put  when,  upon  the  call  of  Governor 
Sparks  of  Nevada,  made  in  response  to  the  demands  of  mine 
owners,  troops  were  sent  to  suppress  disturbances  at  Goldfield 
in  that  State,  which  the  mine  owners  claimed  was  caused  through 
a  strike  of  miners  under  their  employ,  and  that  before  the  diflS- 
culty  was  settled  it  became  necessary  to  call  an  extra  session 
of  the  legislature  that  a  State-wide  police  bill  might  be  enacted; 
all  this  trouble  was  created,  and  the  great  expense  incident 
thereto  incurred,  through  the  urgent  demands  of  owners  of 
rich  mines  clamoring  for  protection  to  their  property.     In  this 
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cormection,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  both  Utah  and  Nevada 
there  are  mine  owners  who  recognize  the  justice  of  the  law 
taxing  their  net  proceeds  and  who  cheerfully  comply  with  its 
requirements  in  contradistinction  to  others  who  do  all  they 
can  to  defeat  it. 

The  schemes  of  those  who  seek  to  evade  the  payment  of  the 
tax  are  many.  Some  of  them  will  not  make  returns,  hoping  that 
the  assessor  will  pass  them  by,  or  be  compelled  to  make  a  guess; 
and  as  assessors  are  often  weak  and  lacking  in  backbone,  they 
win  out  by  it.  Others  in  making  their  returns  deduct  from 
their  gross  receipts  expenses  not  allowed  under  the  law,  such 
as  moneys  expended  for  the  purchase  of  new  ground,  lawyers' 
fees,  damages  paid,  etc.  In  some  instances  the  cost  of  reduc- 
tion and  transportation  to  the  place  of  reduction  have  been 
padded  several  dollars  per  ton. 

An  incident  is  remembered  where  a  large  company  was  fur- 
nished a  blank  and  re.quested  to  make  its  return ;  its  agent,  how- 
ever, made  no  response  to  the  demand.  A  second  blank  was 
sent  with  the  same  result.  A  representative  of  the  assessing 
authority  then  called  upon  the  agent  to  inquire  why  no  state- 
ment had  been  filled  out  and  returned  as  required  by  law.  He 
was  informed  by  the  agent  that  not  much  of  anything  had  been 
made  the  previous  year,  and,  also,  that  the  books  were  East, 
and  the  company  had  no  figures  in  Utah  at  their  disposal  upon 
which  to  make  a  return.  Upon  the  representative  making  his 
report  to  the  assessing  power,  a  quiet  investigation  was  made, 
with  the  result  that  an  arbitrary  assessment  of  $1,100,000  net 
proceeds  was  made,  and  a  notice  accordingly  served  upon  the 
company's  agent.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  com- 
pany's agent  at  once  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  could 
make  a  return,  and  that  it  would  not  be  any  trouble  whatever 
for  him  to  do  so  and  to  send  back  East  for  the  figures  necessary. 

When  the  activity  which  the  arbitrary  assessment  of 
$1,100,000  developed  in  the  agent  had  ended,  a  return  had 
been  made  in  which  the  company  acknowledged  net  proceeds 
of  $850,000,  upon  which  they  paid  taxes.  In  a  similar  case 
with  another  mine,  after  an  arbitrary  assessment  of  $450,000 
was  made,  the  owners  came  into  court  as  it  were  and  acknowl- 
edged and  paid  taxes  upon  $225,000.     In  another  case  the 
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assessing  authority  lost  out  by  only  assessing  $150,000.  The 
owners  of  the  mine  never  objected;  why?  Because  it  should 
have  been  assessed  for  $300,000. 

Many  are  the  schemes  also  to  which  mine  owners  have  re- 
sorted to  defeat  the  operation  of  the  law. 

In  Nevada  one  very  large  producing  mine  escaped  its  net 
proceeds  law  by  forming  a  buying  company.  In  other  words, 
the  ores,  which  were  very  rich,  were  sold  by  the  company  pro- 
ducing them  at  about  the  cost  of  production  to  a  company  which 
was  created  to  buy  ores.  The  law  taxing  the  net  proceeds  of 
mines  did  not  tax  the  net  proceeds  of  ore-buying  companies. 
The  owners  of  the  ore-buying  company  were  the  owners  of  the 
mine.  By  this  neat  scheme  the  State  was  beaten  out  of  the 
tax  upon  a  sum  exceeding  ten  million  dollars.  This  mine  was 
located  in  a  county  so  poor  that  for  years  it  had  defaulted  its 
interest  on  a  not  very  large  bonded  indebtedness. 

Yet  the  tax  upon  these  net  proceeds  could  have  been  secured 
and  the  owners  of  the  mining  company  beaten  at  their  own 
game.  It  never  occurred  to  the  dull-witted  assessors  of  that 
county  that  as  soon  as  the  buying  company  reduced  the  ore 
and  extracted  its  store  of  gold  it  became  merchandise  and  was 
assessable  under  other  laws  of  their  State. 

In  another  instance  a  company  that  had  through  the  generous 
acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  indifference 
or  ignorance  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  been  permitted 
several  years  ago  to  gobble  up  and  monopolize  very  large  and 
valuable  deposits  of  a  certain  mineral  in  Utah  resorted  to  a 
similar  dodge. 

This  company  was  in  existence,  operating  in  other  places, 
prior  to  the  securing  of  the  deposits  referred  to  above.  To 
own  and  operate  the  mineral  deposits  in  question,  it  organized 
a  new  company,  and  in  addition  to  the  plan  of  dodging  taxes 
upon  net  proceeds  it  also  had  a  buying  company.  It  also  formed 
a  transportation  company;  in  other  words,  it  built  a  railroad  at 
a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  The  mining  company  sold  the  product 
to  the  buying  company  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  for  just  about 
the  cost  of  extraction,  and  it  paid  the  railroad  company  a  freight 
charge  of  $15  per  ton  for  hauling  it  sixty-four  miles  to  the  depot 
of  a  transcontinental  railroad. 
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In  this  case  the  mine  owners,  the  buying  company,  and  the 
owners  of  the  railroad  were  one  and  the  same.  It  does  not 
require  a  picture  puzzle  to  find  out  how  the  State  and  county 
came  out  upon  its  net  proceeds  tax.  By  this  manipulation 
and  dodging  the  owners  were  able  to  satisfy  their  conscience  and 
swear  to  a  report  showing  that  a  great  mining  company,  whose 
products  ran  yearly  into  many  hundred  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  which  expended  a  million  and  a  half  to  build  a  railroad  to 
haul  its  products  sixty-four  miles,  was  making  yearly  but  a 
miserable  four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  It  may  be  said  that 
in  this  instance  the  State  and  county  authorities  did  not,  as 
in  the  first  recited  case,  lie  down.  They  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns;  they  made  a  careful  investigation,  and  from  the  best 
knowledge  attainable  assessed  the  company  for  the  amount 
believed  to  be  their  net  proceeds,  and  made  them  pay  the  tax. 
The  company  paid  the  tax  under  protest,  but  have  since  brought 
suit  to  recover  the  amount  for  which  they  claim  they  were 
overtaxed.  The  authorities  have  decided,  however,  to  fight 
the  case  to  a  finish  and  have  the  question  determined  whether 
by  such  methods  mining  companies  can  escape  the  payment 
of  their  taxes.  This  should  be  done,  as  the  laws  taxing  net 
proceeds  of  mines  and  the  reasons  for  imposing  the  tax, 
as  has  been  set  forth,  are  many  and  potent,  and  manifestly 
just. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  not  been  too  liberal  in  the  enactment  of  its  mining  laws, 
whether  there  should  not  have  been  some,  provision  made 
whereby  some  of  the  wealth  extracted  should  have  remained 
to  bless  and  help  the  locality  from  which  it  was  taken.  Min- 
eral deposits  are  the  only  resources  many  localities  have,  and 
once  the  mines  are  worked  out,  their  owners  disappear,  leaving 
nothing  but  holes  in  the  ground.  In  some  districts  a  few  men 
have  been  raised  to  opulence  beyond  their  fondest  dreams  ;  yet 
these  districts  are  now  practically  depopulated,  with  towns 
full  of  tenantless  buildings  rapidly  going  to  decay,  and  of  the 
millions  extracted  every  dollar  has  gone  to  enrich  other  com- 
munities. 

It  would  seem  that  it  would  have  been  but  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  have  provided  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  profits 
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should  have  been  retained  as  a  permanent  fund  to  help,  for  in- 
stance, in  maintaining  schools  and  roads. 

Had  such  a  law  been  in  force  in  Nevada  when  the  great 
Comstock  lode  was  emptying  its  riches,  the  owners  of  those  de- 
posits would  have  become  multi-millionaires,  and  a  sufficient 
fund  have  been  left  to  maintain  Nevada's  public  schools  and 
assist  in  maintaining  the  roads  of  the  State  through  all  the 
years  to  come. 

It  has  not  been  sought  or  intended  to  say  or  advocate  the 
taxing  of  the  producing  mines  beyond  that  which  other  classes 
of  property  are  taxed,  but  to  set  forth  in  plain,  concise  language 
the  experience  of  two  States  in  this  particular,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  problem  was  solved  to  their  satisfaction.  It 
may  be  the  method  employed  has  imperfections.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  other  States  and  Provinces  in  that 
regard. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  an  unrest  in  the 
land,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  taxing  matters.  The  people  of 
to-day  live  far  in  advance  in  regard  to  creature  comforts  of 
those  of  the  past.  Where  they  walked  we  run.  We  do 
now  in  an  hour  what  it  required  them  a  day  to  do.  The  in- 
creased efficiency  in  schools,  the  development  in  science,  the 
progress  made  in  civilization,  make  it  necessary  for  larger 
public  expenditures  than  ever  before.  We  not  only  require 
better  roads  and  bridges,  better  schools,  better  and  more  com- 
plete pubUc  buildings,  but  we  demand  them.  The  roads  good 
enough  for  the  wonderful  one-horse  shay  will  not  suit  the  auto- 
mobile of  to-day ;  the  cannon  ball  school  stove  of  the  days  of 
our  childhood  has  been  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  and  given 
place  to  improved  ventilating  and  heating  apparatus,  the 
old  wooden  desk  to  those  which  better  accommodate  them- 
selves to  our  bodies.  All  these  things  require  more  revenue. 
In  the  eflfort  to  find  this  revenue  we  have  been  gunning  for  the 
tax  dodger.  He  has  not  yet  been  bagged  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  taxes,  and  it  is  this  increase  which 
is  constantly  being  made  upon  those  classes  of  property  in 
sight  and  always  on  the  tax  list,  which  has  caused  the  unrest 
referred  to. 

Rich  mine  owners,  in  fact  wealth  in  all  shapes,  should  note 
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these  red  light  signals  of  discontent,  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
be  willing  to  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation. 
It  would  be  wisdom  to  do  so,  as  wealth  can  have  no  greater 
safeguard,  insuring  its  stability,  than  that  security  which  can 
be  thrown  around  it  by  a  contented  and  prosperous  people. 
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SEVENTH  SESSION 

Thursday  Afternoon,  October  8,  1908 
CHAIRMAN,  MR.  GEORGE  E.   POMEROY,  OHIO 

Program 

1.  The  First  Yearns  Work  op  the  Kansas  Tax  Commis- 

sion. 
Samuel    T.   Howe,   S.   C.   Crummer    and  W.  S.  Glass, 
Members  State  Tax  Commission,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

2.  Work  and  Problems  of  Tax  Commissions. 

E.  E.  Woodbury,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Tax  Com- 
missioners, Albany,  N.Y. 

3.  The  Taxation  of  Public  Service  Corporations. 

Milo  R.  Maltbie,  Member  Public  Service  Commission, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

4.  Discussion. 

Harrison  Williams,  General  Land  and  Tax  Agent,  Erie 
Railroad  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Frank  P.  Crandon,  Tax  Commissioner,  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

5.  General  Discussion. 
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THE  TAX  COMMISSION  OF  KANSAS 
A  Review  of  the  Work  of  its  First  Year 

Bt  Sauttel  T.  Hows,  S.  C.  Crummer  and  W.  S.  Glass 
State  Tax  Ck)mmissioners,  Topeka,  Kansas 

The  problems  connected  with  assessment  and  taxation  in 
Kansas  do  not  differ  perhaps  from  those  in  other  States  which, 
like  Kansas,  have  the  general  property  tax. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  requires  that  "  the  legislature 
shall  provide  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assessment  and 
taxation,  but  all  property  used  exclusively  for  State,  county, 
municipal,  literary,  educational,  scientific,  religious,  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  purposes,  and  personal  property  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  $200  for  each  family,  shall  be  exempted 
from  taxation." 

In  1876  the  legislature  revised  the  law  of  the  subject,  and  the 
code  then  enacted  has  remained  unchanged,  except  as  amended 
from  time  to  time  in  minor  particulars.  The  law  is  framed  to 
conform  to  the  constitutional  requirements,  and  contains  the 
usual  provisions  intended  to  insure  the  assessment  of  all  taxable 
property,  of  whatever  kind  or  character,  at  its  money  value. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  statutes  requiring  the  assess- 
ment of  property  at  money  value  get  observed  rarely,  and  the 
causes  of  non-compliance  with  such  statutes  are  also  so  well 
known  that  it  would  be  idle  to  discuss  them  here. 

Previous  to  the  assessment  of  1908,  the  spirit  of  non-observ- 
ance of  the  assessment-at-money-value-feature  of  the  law  had 
so  possessed  assessors  as  to  produce  a  constantly  increasing 
degree  of  undervaluation  of  property  for  taxation  purposes. 

In  1904  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  estimated  the  true  value 
of  all  property  in  Kansas  at  the  sum  of  $2,253,224,243.  The 
assessment  that  year  of  all  property  in  the  State  aggregated 
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cent  of  tha^^^l 


$372,673,858,  an  amount  slightly  in  excess  of  16.5  per  ci 
Census  Bureau's  estimate  of  true  value. 

The  loose  methods  of  assessment  became  very  obnoxious  to 
taxpayers,  and  for  twenty  years  or  more  prior  to  1907  a  reform 
of  the  system  had  been  variously  demanded.  The  legislature 
of  1907  responded  to  the  demand  and  enacted  a  law  —  Chapter 
408,  Laws  of  1907  —  supplementary  to  the  laws  then  upon  the 
statute  book.  The  new  law  provided  for  a  Tax  Commission 
to  have  general  supervision  of  the  work  of  assessment  and 
provided  also  certain  penalties  intended  to  secure  the  assess- 
ment of  all  property  at  its  actual  value  in  money.  This  law 
wilt  be  referred  to  hereinafter  in  a  more  particular  manner. 

The  last  assessment  under  the  old  plan,  that  of  1907,  is 
here  shown,  divided  among  three  claaaes  of  property: 

Value  of  Real  Estate    ....  $269,154,500  %  of  total  63.2 

Value  of  Personal  Property  .  78,854.269  %  of  total  18.5 
Value  oS  Railroad  and  other   Public 

Service  Corporation  Property  .  77.272,445  %  of  tola!  18.1 


The  assessment  of  1908  was  made  in  accordance  with  the 

new  requirements  and  resulted  in  the  values  following; 

Value  of  Real  Estate          .        .        -  $1,573,048,790  %  of  total  64.1 

Value  of  Personal  Property        .         .  474,191,255  %  of  total  .19-3 
Value  of  Railroad  and  other  Public 

Service  Corporation  Property          .  404,320,352  %  of  total  16.4 

Totals $2,451,560,397  99.8 

When  the  values  of  1907  and  1908  are  compared,  it  will 
appear  that  the  assessment  of  1907  equals  only  17.34  per  cent 
of  that  of  1908,  or  in  other  words,  the  assessed  valuation  of 
1908  is  5.764  times  that  of  1907,  and  is  increased  476.4  per  cent 
over  the  1907  valuation. 

In  changing  to  the  new  plan  acme  peculiar  results  of  the  old 
system  were  noted : 

In  one  of  the  earliest  settled  and  most  populous  eastern 
counties  of  the  State  there  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  to  have  charge  of  the  1908  assessment, 
a  county  assessor  who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  had  lived 
forty-three  years  upon  a  farm,  and  during  that  whole  time  the 
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value  of  the  farm  for  taxation  purposes  had  not  been  changed. 
The  custom  in  that  county  and  in  many  other  counties  prevailed 
among  the  assessors  of  copying  from  year  to  year  the  real  estate 
assessed  value  of  the  preceding  year,  as  the  assessment  of  real 
estate  for  the  current  year,  and  seldom  indeed  was  the  assess- 
ment made  upon  a  view  or  inspection  of  the  property.  As- 
sessors have  admitted  that  it  was  customary  for  out-of-town 
assessors  to  go  to  the  country  crossroads  store  and  there  await 
the  taxpayers,  who,  when  they  came,  practically  assessed 
themselves,  and  those  who  came  not,  did  not  get  assessed. 

Inequalities  were  everyivhere  present  under  the  old  plan. 
As  an  illustration,  attention  is  called  to  one  county,  wherein 
440  real  estate  transfers,  covering  a  period  of  five  years,  showed 
an  average  assessed  valuation  of  12.36  per  cent  of  sale  value. 
In  one  township  of  that  county,  one  piece  of  farm  land  was 
assessed  at  3^  per  cent  of  the  sale  consideration.  In  the  same 
year,  in  the  same  township,  another  farm  was  assessed  at 
80  per  cent  of  the  price  at  which  it  sold.  Other  assessed  values 
in  the  same  county,  as  compared  with  sale  values,  were  as 
follows: 

One  township  assessed  value  ranged  from  3}%  to  63)%  of  sale  value. 
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Examples  somewhat  similar  could  be  given  for  many  other 
counties. 

The  property  of  a  manufacturing  corporation  had  been  valued 
by  the  local  assessor  for  several  successive  years  at  approxi- 
mately $30,000.  Under  the  spur  of  the  Tax  Commission, 
the  property  of  this  corporation  was  assessed  in  1908  in  round 
numbers  at  $1,100,000. 

Another  corporate  property  had  been  assessed  locally  at 
about  $100,000.  In  1908  it  was  assessed  by  the  Tax  Commis- 
sion at  $1,107,000. 
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The  property  of  a  manufacturing  concern  in  another  county 
was  assessed  in  1907  at  $18,000  by  the  local  assesaor.  Under 
the  new  plan  this  property  in  1908  waa  valued  by  the  local 
assessor  at  $416,000. 

Examples  of  undervaluations  under  the  old  method  might 
be  given  almost  indefiuitely,  but  enough  have  been  cited  to 
show  that  there  was  need  of  new  methods  intended  to  remedy 
existing  evils,  in  so  far  as  might  be  found  possible. 

The  law  before  referred  to- — Chapter  408,  Laws  of  1907  — 
was  in  the  main  devoted  to  providing  machinery  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  code  of  assessment  and  taxation,  enacted,  as 
has  been  said,  in  1876,  but  which  in  so  far  as  assessment  waa 
concerned  was  executed  with  a  gradually  lessening  observance 
of  the  provisions  requiring  a  uniform  assessment  of  all  property 
at  true  money  value.  The  work  of  assessment  waa  performed 
by  duly  elected  township  trustees  who  were  ex  officio  township 
assessors,  and  each  of  whom  was  a  law  unto  himself,  as  there 
waa  no  supervisory  power  placed  anywhere.  The  County 
Board  of  Equalization  —  composed  of  the  three  county  com- 
missioners—  was  given  authority  to  equalize  the  assessment  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  valuation  of  the  real  estate  or  personal 
property  to  amounts  which  they  believed  to  be  the  true  money 
value  of  the  property,  but  this  authority  was  seldom  exercised. 

The  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  pipe  line  and  some  other 
public  service  corporation  properties  were  assessed  by  a  State 
board,  and  there  was  a  general  local  effort  to  assess  in  such  a 
way  aa  to  make  the  corporation  property  bear  the  greatest 
burden  possible,  with  little  regard  to  equity.  By  the  new  law 
is  provided  a  central  supervision  of  assessments.  The  ulti- 
mate supervision  is  placed  with  a  Tax  Commission,  composed 
of  three  members,  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  each  county  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  county  assessor  to  have  supervision  of 
the  county  assessment. 

The  county  assessor  in  turn  is  empowered  to  appoint  deputy 
assessors  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners.  He  is  required  by  the  law  to  appoint  the  duly 
elected  township  trustees  as  deputy  assessors,  but  such  appoint- 
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ments  may  be  disapproved  by  the  county  commissioners,  so 
that  a  way  is  open  to  reject  incompetent  persons. 

Great  power  is  given  to  the  Tax  Commission  over  the  assess- 
ment  and  for  other  purposes.  The  Commission  is  required  to 
provide  a  uniform  method  of  keeping  the  tax  rolls  and  books 
relating  to  taxation  in  each  county  of  the  State ;  to  formulate 
and  send  to  the  proper  officer  in  each  county  all  necessary 
forms  to  be  used  in  the  listing,  assessment,  return  of  property 
and  collection  of  taxes;  to  visit  from  time  to  time  each  county 
in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  the  assessment  and 
return  of  property,  at  a  uniform  value,  and  the  use  of  forms  and 
the  system  of  keeping  accounts  provided  by  law  or  by  the 
Commission. 

The  Commission  is  given  general  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  county  assessors  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  is 
required  to  regulate  the  due  performance  thereof.  At  least  once 
in  two  years  the  Commission  must  cause  the  county  assessors 
to  meet  with  it,  at  the  State  Capitol,  to  discuss  in  general 
matters  connected  with  assessment  and  taxation. 

The  Commission  is  further  intrusted  with  a  general  super- 
vision of  taxation  throughout  the  State,  and  is  given  power 
to  make  any  investigation  which  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
recommendations  to  the  legislature  for  the  improvement  of  the 
system.  Power  of  supervision  is  also  given  over  township  and 
city  assessors,  boards  of  county  commissioners,  county  boards 
of  equalization,  and  all  other  boards  of  levy  and  assessment, 
to  the  end  that  all  assessments  of  property,  real,  personal  or 
mixed,  shall  be  made  relatively  just  and  uniform  and  at  its  true 
and  full  cash  market  value. 

The  members  of  the  Tax  Commission  ex  officio  constitute 
the  State  Board  of  Railroad  Assessors,  the  State  Board  of 
Appraisers  and  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  in  one 
or  another  capacity  are  charged  with  the  assessment  of  the 
property  of  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  pipe  line,  express, 
sleeping  car,  private  car  line  and  street  railroad  companies, 
and  in  general  of  the  property  of  all  public  corporations  which 
render  service  interstate  or  intercounty. 

On  March  7,  1907,  the  Governor  appointed  and  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  appointments  of  the  three  members  of  the  Com- 
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mission,  but  the  ]aw  vrs  to  take  effect  on  the  succeeding  first 
day  of  July,  therefore  the  Commission  was  not  organized  and 
did  not  commence  its  work  until  July  1,  1907. 

Immediately  upon  taking  office  the  Commission,  acting  as 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  began  the  work  of  the  State 
equalization  of  the  assessment  of  property  for  the  year  1907. 
This  task  was  finished  on  July  26,  and  the  Commission  then 
had  about  seven  months  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  assess- 
ment to  be  made  March  1,  1908,  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  the  new  law.  Some  embarrassment  attended  the  work  of 
preparation  because  of  the  fact  that  the  county  assessors  could 
not  be  appointed  until  the  January,  1908,  regular  meetings  of  the 
Boards  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  several  counties.  A 
series  of  forms  — ■  about  thirty  in  number  —  for  uniform  use 
throughout  the  State  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  county 
clerks.  Among  them  were  forms  for  assessment  rolls  for  both 
real  and  personal  property,  tax  rolls,  a  personal  property 
statement  for  corporations  and  another  for  individuals,  a  bank 
assessment  statement,  a  statement  for  the  assessment  of  intra- 
county  telephone  and  pipe  line  properties,  forms  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  the  qualification  of  county  assessors  and  of  deputy 
assessors,  etc.  Special  forms  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Commission  and  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
statistical  information. 

Several  circular  letters  were  mailed  to  the  county  clerks 
and  to  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners,  all  explanatory  of 
the  required  change  in  the  method  of  assessment  or  interpreting 
provisions  of  the  new  law  and  instructing  as  to  the  procedure 
to  be  followed. 

On  December  2,  1907,  a  pamphlet  of  instructions  to  county 
assessors  and  to  deputy  assessors  was  issued  and  mailed  to  the 
county  clerks,  to  the  county  commissioners  and  also  to  the 
township  trustees,  as  many  of  the  latter  would  ultimately  be 
appointed  deputy  assessors  and  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
assessing  their  respective  taxing  districts. 

The  Kansas  legislature  was  convened  in  special  session,  from 
January  16  to  February  4,  1908,  and  among  the  laws  passed 
were  six  chapters  aniending  sections  of  the  assessment  and  taxa- 
tion code.     Four  of  the  chapters  were  enacted  at  the  instance 
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of  the  Commission,  and  among  them  one  —  Chapter  78  —  of 
great  importance.  This  law  was  designed  to  prevent  esceesive 
taxation,  which  might  result  if  the  asaeaament  should  be  largely 
increased  and  the  old  levies  remain  unchanged,  and  in  aubatance 
prohibits  any  officer  or  board  of  any  taxing  diatrict  having  power 
to  levy  taxes,  from  making  a  tax  levy  for  any  fund  which  wilJ 
produce  a  sum  of  money  greater  than  102  per  cent  of  an  amount 
that  could  have  been  produced  in  1907  by  applying  the  maximum 
statutory  levy  to  the  valuation  of  1907.  An  amendment  was 
made  to  this  chapter  against  the  protest  of  the  Comnaiaaion, 
whereby  the  Commission  is  given  power  to  authorize  boards 
of  county  commissioners,  mayors  and  councila  of  cities,  and 
boards  of  education  of  citiea  upon  application,  to  raise  a  larger 
sum  of  money  than  that  limited  by  the  chapter,  any  amount 
BO  authorized  not  to  exceed  the  amount  that  could  be  raised  by 
applying  the  statutory  rate  to  the  new  assessment.  Although 
many  applications  were  made  for  permission  to  raise  a  larger 
sum,  the  power  of  the  Commission  in  this  regard  was  sparingly 
exercised. 

At  the  regular  meeting  in  January,  1908,  of  the  Boarda  of 
County  Commisaioners  of  the  several  counties,  or  very  soon 
thereafter,  the  county  aasesaora  were  appointed,  and  on  January 
14  the  Commisaion  caused  to  be  sent  to  each  county  assessor 
a  circular  letter  of  instruction,  accompanied  by  suitable  blanks, 
designed  to  procure  for  the  Commission  certain  statistics  re- 
garding the  sales  of  real  estate. 

The  county  assessor  was  asked  to  report  to  the  Commission 
the  date  of  sale,  the  description  of  the  real  estate  sold,  the  con- 
sideration given  in  the  deed,  and  the  assessed  value  of  the  prop- 
erty for  the  year  in  which  sold,  and  also  the  ratio  of  assessed 
value  to  sale  value.  Instructions  were  given  to  reject,  in  so  far 
as  was  possible,  all  sales  that  were  not  bona  fide  sates  with  caah 
or  equivalent  considerations,  A  response  to  this  request  was 
made  during  January  by  all  counties,  and  the  information  thus 
gained  was  invaluable.  By  this  means  the  Commission  became 
advised  as  to  the  sale  values  and  the  corresponding  aaaessed 
values  of  five  pieces  of  real  estate  for  each  of  the  years  1903  to 
1907  both  inclusive,  in  about  1600  taxing  districta,  affording  in 
all  40,000  ratios  of  assessed  value  to  sale  value.     The  perform- 
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aiice  of  this  statistical  work  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
county  assessors,  as  it  furnished  them  with  a  standard  of  true 
money  value  and  aided  them  materially  in  their  supervision 
of  the  work  of  their  deputy  assessors. 

On  January  17  a  call  was  issued  by  the  Commission  re- 
quiring the  county  assessors  of  the  State  to  meet  with  the  Com- 
mission at  the  State  Capitol  on  January  28,  1908,  and  when 
the  roll  was  called  on  that  day,  each  county  was  represented, 
and  each  of  the  105  county  assesaors  answered  personally  to 
his  name. 

This  meeting  was  all  important  because  from  it,  in  great 
degree,  came  the  inspiration  which  controlled  the  county 
assessors  in  their  work  of  supervision  and  in  their  own  work 
of  assessment. 

It  was  not  an  experience  meeting,  for  the  proposition  to  be 
considered  was  new.  They  came  to  learn,  to  be  instructed  and 
to  have  the  various  provisions  of  law  interpreted.  When  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order,  it  at  once  became  apparent  to  the 
Commission  that  an  unusually  intelligent  body  of  men  bad 
assembled,  and  it  developed  that  many  of  them  had  accepted 
the  position  of  county  assessor  because  of  pure  public  spirit 
and  a  desire  to  participate  in  bringing  about  what  was  generally 
known  to  be  a  much-needed  reform.  Many  of  them  had  been 
either  county  clerk,  county  treasurer  or  county  commissioner. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  elective  system  would  have  pro- 
duced a  body  of  men  so  well  adapted  for  the  work  before 
them. 

After  an  inspiriting  address  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  business  of  the  meeting  proceeded.  Instructions  upon 
many  points  in  addition  to  those  covered  by  the  pamphlet  of 
instructions  of  December  2  —  before  referred  to  —  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Commission  and  were  read  to  the  meeting,  and 
also  several  opinions  upon  parts  of  the  law  which  seemed  to  be 
not  well  understood. 

The  Commission  was  plied  with  questions  from  all  sides,  and 
three  sessions  were  consumed  in  answering  questions  and  in 
discussing  some  feature  or  other  of  the  law. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  the  proceedings  were 
published  in  a  pamphlet  of  84  pages,  and  copies  supplied  to 
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all  county  assessors  and  all  deputy  assessors  and  to  all  officers 
having  to  do  with  assessment  and  taxation.  The  correspond- 
ence in  the  office  of  the  Commission  at  once  became  volumi- 
nous and  required  the  exercise  of  much  care  and  thought. 

The  Commission  attended  a  joint  meeting  of  the  State  as- 
sociation of  county  clerks  and  county  commissioners  and  made 
many  official  visits  to  counties  as  a  body,  and  other  counties 
were  visited  by  members  of  the  Commission  separately.  No 
opportunity  was  lost  which  presented  itself  whereby  the  Com- 
mission could  in  any  way  inculcate  a  spirit  of  law  observance, 
and  the  results  achieved  led  to  the  belief  that  most  taxing 
officers,  and  as  well  a  great  majority  of  the  public,  are  tired  of 
law  evasions,  and  will  heartily  lend  support  to  any  movement 
designed  for  law  enforcement  and  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  burdens  of  taxation. 

After  the  local  assessments  were  fairly  under  way,  the  Com- 
mission in  March  took  up  the  assessment  of  property  which 
devolved  upon  it,  either  as  the  Tax  Commission,  the  State 
Board  of  Railroad  Assessors  or  the  State  Board  of  Appraisers, 
in  which  work,  and  the  distribution  of  the  values  found,  there 
was  continuous  employment  until  about  June  20. 

The  demand  by  the  Commission  that  the  county  assessors 
and  the  deputy  assessors  should  assess  all  property  coming 
under  their  jurisdiction  at  its  actual  value  in  money  necessitated 
like  action  by  the  members  of  the  Commission  while  serving 
upon  the  State  boards  which  they  constituted  ex  officio.  The 
assessment  of  the  property  of  railroad  and  of  other  public 
service  corporations  had  been  always  a  weighty  problem, 
and  to  determine  its  actual  value  in  money  was  far  more 
difficult. 

The  assessment  value  of  railroad  property  was  determined 
after  a  very  careful  consideration  of  all  elements  which  combine 
to  make  up  the  actual  money  value  of  that  kind  of  property. 
The  returns  of  the  companies  were  carefully  examined;  tours 
of  inspection  over  the  various  railroad  systems  were  made  with 
a  view  to  noting  the  condition  of  the  property,  including  the 
main  track,  second  track,  side  track,  buildings,  water  and 
fuel  stations,  etc.  Consideration  was  given  also  to  material 
and  supplies  on  hand,  rolling  stock,  moneys,  credits  and  all 
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other  property  of  the  companies;  the  financial  features  of  the 
properties  for  each  of  the  five  preceding  years  were  considered, 
such  as  capitalization;  reported  cost  of  construction^  gross  and 
net  earnings,  operating  and  maintenance  expenses;  the  rela- 
tion of  the  property  in  Kansas  to  the  interstate  system  of 
which  it  wa«  a  part,  and  in  fact  everything  which  could  be  con- 
ceived of  as  bearing  upon  value,  received  careful  study. 

The  result  of  the  assessment  was  a  valuation  of  $356,070,646. 

The  Census  Bureau  in  1904  estimated  the  commerci^  value 
of  railroad  property  in  Kansas  at  $356,356,000. 

No  effort  was  made  to  measure  the  assessment  by  the  Census 
Bureau's  estimate  of  commercial  value.  Each  railroad  property 
was  studied  and  valued  separately  without  regard  to  any  other, 
and  when  the  valuations  of  all  were  added,  the  remarkable 
similarity  in  the  results  of  the  two  different  methods  of  valuation 
was  generally  considered  as  justifying  the  assessment.  The 
Commission  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  there  is  a  cor- 
responding similarity  in  the  distribution  of  the  two  valuations 
among  the  various  railroad  properties. 

The  property  of  the  other  public  service  corporations  was 
assessed  in  like  manner. 

During  the  work  it  developed  that  some  of  the  railroad  prop- 
erties had  been  assessed  too  high  in  previous  years  and  others 
too  low;  therefore  from  the  assessment  of  1908  there  resulted 
necessarily  a  redistribution  of  railroad  values  among  the  tax- 
ing districts.  For  the  reason  that  in  some  districts  the  values 
did  not  rise  as  much  relatively  as  the  values  of  other  property, 
there  was  some  dissatisfaction  expressed,  but  generally  the 
assessment  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  by  the  statutes  for  the 
termination  of  the  work  of  County  Boards  of  Equalization,  for 
good  reasons  appearing,  the  Commission,  by  virtue  of  its  statu- 
tory authority,  issued  in  June  orders  to  the  County  Boards  of 
Equalization  of  four  counties,  reconvening  them  as  such  boards 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  generally  do  and  perform 
any  and  all  acts  necessary  to  make  an  equitable  equalization  of 
the  assessment  of  their  respective  counties,  and  also  in  June 
reconvened  the  board  of  another  county  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  comply  with  orders  of  the  Commission  to  make  speci- 
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fied  changes  in  the  assessment  of  that  county  in  order  to  more 
fairly  equalize  the  same. 

Again  in  July  the  county  boards  of  four  other  counties  were 
required  by  the  Commission  to  reconvene  and  make  such  changes 
in  the  assessment  of  their  respective  counties  as  were  specified 
by  the  Commission.    These  orders  were  all  complied  with. 

Early  in  July,  1908,  the  Commission,  acting  as  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization,  began  the  work  of  the  State  equalization  of 
the  assessment  of  property.  Dates  were  fixed  for  hearing  the 
representatives  of  counties,  and  at  the  time  appointed  nearly 
all  of  the  105  counties  were  heard  through  one  or  more  of  the 
taxing  authorities. 

A  part  of  the  work  of  State  equalization  was  the  considera- 
tion of  appeals  from  County  Boards  of  Equalization.  There 
were  127  appeals  filed,  and  many  of  them  involved  large  amounts 
and  brought  many  perplexing  questions  for  decision. 

In  hearing  testimony  and  listening  to  arguments  of  counsel, 
much  time  was  consumed,  and  it  was  the  last  day  of  July  before 
the  equalization  was  finished  and  the  equalized  values  certified 
to  the  various  counties. 

The  State  tax  levy  was  fixed  by  the  board  at  nine  tenths  of 
a  mill,  and  provides  for  State  revenue  the  sum  of  $2,203,561.18. 

When  the  sources  of  State  revenue  are  not  separated  from 
those  of  local  revenue  and  the  levies  for  the  two  kinds  of  revenue 
are  laid  upon  general  property,  an  equitable  State  equalization 
of  the  assessment  is  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  public 
policy. 

There  is  no  more  diflScult  duty  that  can  be  imposed  upon  a 
State  board  than  that  of  State  equalization.  A  prerequisite 
to  a  proper  equalization  is  an  assessment  by  the  local  ofiicers 
that  is  relatively  fair  and  just  among  all  taxpayers,  but  such 
an  end  is  rarely  attained. 

While  the  Commission  has  large  powers,  there  is  one  author- 
ity not  given  which,  if  granted,  would  aid  materially  in  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  tax  burdens.  If  reassessment  of 
taxing  districts  could  be  ordered,  many  inequalities  might  be 
removed  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission. 

There  were  two  counties  that  caused  much  trouble  in  the 
State  equalization.     They  were  much  underassessed  compared 
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with  other  counties  of  the  State,  and  there  were  inequalities  in 
the  assessments  among  taxpayers  and  among  taxing  districta 
of  the  counties,  and  no  proper  relief  was  given  by  the  County- 
Boards  of  Equalization. 

The  orders  made  by  the  Commission  acting  as  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  requiring  specific  changes  in  values 
among  the  taxing  districts  caused  much  dissatisfaction,  and 
resulted  in  two  rehearings  being  granted  in  each  of  the  two 
counties  above  mentioned.  One  rehearing  in  each  county  was 
at  the  county  seat,  and  in  each  instance  was  largely  attended 
by  interested  taxpayers;  but  the  rivalries  among  the  taxing 
districts  were  such  that  in  neither  county  could  a  compromise 
be  reached  satisfactory  to  the  State  board.  In  the  end  the  or- 
ders of  the  board  requiring  a  specific  readjustment  of  values 
among  the  taxing  districts  were  observed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  certain  facts  which  appear  from  a 
comparison  of  the  asseaaments  of  1907  and  1908 : 

The  1908  Value  of  Lands  ia  6.32  times  thp  1907  Value 
The  1908  Value  of  Town  Lota  U  4.64  limes  the  1907  Value 
The  1808  Value  of  all  Real  Estate  is  5.84  times  the  1907  Value 
The  1908  Value  of  Persona]  Property  is  fl.Ol  times  the  1907  Value 
The  1908  Value  of  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tion nroixTtv  is  5.23  times  the  1907  Value 
The  1908  Value  of  Railroad  Property  alone  fs  6.13  times  the  1907  Value 

The  percentage  that  the  assessment  of  each  of  the  different 
classes  of  property  bears  to  the  total  assessment  in  each  of  the 
years  1907  and  1908  shows  to  what  extent  the  tax  is  shifted 
among  the  classes  of  property  by  the  1908  assessment: 
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It  had  long  been  contended  that  city  real  estate  was  x 
higher  relatively  than  was  real  estate  outade  of  cities,  and 
that  the  property  of  public  service  corporations  had  borne 
more  than  its  just  share  of  the  tax.  The  foregoing  data  seem 
to  confirm  these  contentions. 
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One  result  of  the  assessment  of  1908  was  to  place  upon  the 
tax  roll  personal  property  of  the  value  of  $213,591,148,  which 
had  never  before  been  listed  for  taxation. 

Of  all  personal  property  listed,  $46,461,402  or  8.9  per  cent 
was  exempted  from  taxation  by  reason  of  the  constitutional 
exemption  of  $200  for  each  family. 

The  sum  of  $2,451,560,397  remaining  upon  the  rolls  for 
taxation,  increased  by  the  amount  exempted,  produces  $2,498,- 
021,799,  as  the  total  valuation  by  the  assessors  of  all  property 
in  the  State. 

If  the  State  is  to  continue  the  general  property  tax,  and  is 
not  to  separate  the  sources  of  State  and  local  revenues,  great 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  first  assessment  under  the  new 
law  toward  the  degree  of  perfection  that  is  possible  of  attain- 
ment under  such  a  system. 
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WORK  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  TAX  COMMISSIONS 

By  Egburt  E.  Woodbury 
Ghairman  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Taxation  for  the  support  of  government  is  a  necessity.  No 
problem  of  public  concern  so  directly  or  vitally  effects  more  of 
our  people  than  does  the  equitable  distribution  of  tax  burdens. 
That  much  injustice  is  being  done  and  that  great  inequality 
exists  in  the  distribution  of  these  burdens,  under  our  present- 
day  system  and  methods  of  assessment  and  taxation,  is  conceded 
by  all  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  and  is  most 
strongly  evidenced  by  this  gathering  of  representative  men  from 
different  nations  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  question  and 
for  the  exchange  of  views  in  respect  to  remedies  which  may  be 
applied  to  obviate  these  conditions. 

A  system  of  taxation  which  is  suflSciently  comprehensive  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  State  and  its  municipal  subdivisions, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  just  and  equitable,  is  a  matter  of 
growth  and  evolution  as  a  result  of  painstaking  study  and  educa- 
tion. Theories  constitute  building  materials  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  system  of  taxation,  but  are  valuable  only  when  found 
to  be  practicable  and  just,  after  being  tested  by  the  cold  hard 
hand  of  practical  experience. 

Another  element  which  must  always  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
construction  of  a  taxing  system  is  that  of  public  sentiment, 
because,  to  the  average  legislator  and  the  average  legislative 
body,  public  sentiment  is  usually  the  equivalent  of  an  official 
command,  and  no  great  reform  in  taxation,  involving  radical 
changes  in  existing  tax  laws,  can  be  accomplished  except  by 
educating  the  people  in  respect  to  existing  evils  and  obtaining 
their  approval  of  proposed  modifications. 

The  topic  assigned  me  for  discussion  before  this  Conference 
is  "The  Work  and  Problems  of  Tax  Commissions."     It  will  be 
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impossible,  within  the  allotted  time,  to  enter  into  any  great 
detail  in  dealing  with  the  subject;  but  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
call  your  attention  to  certain  existing  conditions  in  the  matter 
of  tax  burdens  which  result  in  injustice  to  many  of  our  people, 
and  to  make  certain  suggestions  to  remedy  these  conditions. 
The  State  of  New  York  will  be  taken  for  reference,  because  I 
am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  tax  laws  of  that  State  and  the 
work  and  problems  of  its  Tax  Commission. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  employ  terms  which  will  convey  my 
meaning,  without  attempting  technical  accuracy  in  definition. 

We  have  in  New  York  State  the  dual  system  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation.  By  the  direct  system  I  mean  the  general 
property  tax,  under  which  taxes  are  based  upon  the  assessed 
value  of  property  made  by  local  assessing  officers,  excepting 
special  franchises,  which  are  valued  or  assessed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Tax  Commissioners.  Our  system  of  indirect  taxation 
is  popular.  It  produces  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary 
expenditures  of  the  State,  and  leaves  a  substantial  surplus 
each  year.  The  principal  items  of  income  from  this  source  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1907,  —  the  latest  authentic 
statistics  at  my  service,  —  were  as  follows,  viz: 

Tax  on  corporations  (annual) $8,581,223.44 

Tax  on  organization  of  corporations  ....  391,423.18 

Tax  on  transfers  of  decedents'  estates     .     .     .  5,435,394.97 

Tax  on  transfers  of  stock      5,575,986.64 

Tax  on  licenses  to  traffic  in  liquors     ....  9,697,504.24 

Tax  on  mortgages 2,442,249.73 

Tax  on  racing  associations 215,925.29 


Making  a  total  revenue  from  these  sources 

alone  of  ... $32,339,707.49 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  portion  of  these  indirect  taxes  are 
taxes  upon  property  and  a  portion  are  license  or  excise  taxes. 
It  should  be  noted,  in  perusing  these  figures,  that  the  items  of 
income  from  taxes  on  mortgages  and  from  licenses  to  trafl^c 
in  liquor  represent  only  one  half  the  amount  collected,  after 
deducting  the  expense  of  collection,  the  other  half  being  dis- 
tributed locally.     These  indirect  taxes  are  collected  and  the 
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laws  for  the  enforcement  of  collection  administered  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State  and  other  State  and  local  officials, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tax  on  mortgages  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  relating  thereto.  This  latter  tax  is  collected  by 
recording  officers  acting  under  the  general  supervisory  power 
of  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners. 

The  principal  duties  devolving  upon  the  State  Board  of  Tax 
Commissioners  of  New  York  State  fall  under  three  general 
classes: 

First :  Those  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  mortgage 
tax  law. 

Second :  The  assessment  of  special  franchises,  and 

Third:  Those  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  general 
property  tax  laws  of  the  State. 

The  main  problems  of  the  Commission  arise  from  these  three 
classes  of  subjects. 

Mortgage  Tax  Law 

Under  our  statute  a  tax  of  50  cents  for  each  $100  and 
each  remaining  major  fraction  thereof,  of  principal  debt  or 
obligation  which  is,  or  under  any  contingency  may  be,  secured 
at  the  date  of  execution,  is  imposed  upon  each  mortgage  re- 
corded. On  corporate  trust  mortgages  this  tax  is  payable  to 
the  recording  officer  in  whose  office  the  mortgage  is  first  recorded 
as  each  advancement  is  made;  and  provision  is  made  for  filing 
statements  showing  the  amount  and  date  of  each  advancement. 
On  all  other  mortgages  the  tax  is  payable  to  the  recording 
officer,  at  the  time  of  recording,  upon  the  full  maximum  amount, 
which  is,  or  under  any  contingency  may  be,  secured  thereby, 
and  must  be  paid  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  to 
record  the  instrument.  Unless  the  maximum  amount  secured 
is  determinable  from  the  mortgage,  or  by  a  sworn  statement 
of  the  owner  filed  at  the  time  of  recording,  the  taxable  amount 
is  the  value  of  the  property  covered  by  the  mortgage,  to  be 
determined  by  the  recording  officer.  The  sworn  statement, 
if  used  to  fix  the  maximum  amount  taxable,  conclusively 
limits  the  amount  for  which  the  owner  can  enforce  the 
mortgage. 
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Executory  contracts  for  the  sale  of  real  estate,  where  the 
vendee  has  or  ia  entitled  to  possession  of  the  property,  are 

deemed  to  be  mortgages  and  are  taxable  as  such. 

Old  mortgagea  may  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
law  by  the  owner  filing  with  the  recording  officer  where  the 
mortgage  is  recorded  a  sworn  statement  of  the  amount  unpaid 
at  the  time  of  filing  the  statement  and  pajing  the  tax  thereon. 
The  amount  of  tax  ia  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  personal 
property  is  embraced  in  the  mortgage  and  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  security  for  the  debt.  Where  real  property  covered 
by  a  mortgage  is  located  partly  within  and  partly  without  the 
State,  the  amount  of  indebtedness  secured,  which  ia  taken  as  the 
basia  of  the  tax,  is  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissions 
by  determining  the  relative  value  of  the  mortgaged  property 
within  the  State  as  compared  to  the  total  value  of  the  entire 
mortgaged  property,  taking  into  consideration  in  so  doing  the 
amount  of  all  prior  incumbraocea.  The  tax  collected  is  dis- 
tributed one  half  to  the  State  and  the  other  half  to  the  tax 
district  where  the  real  property  covered  by  the  mortgage  is 
situated,  and  if  situated  in  more  than  one  tax  diatrict,  among 
the  several  districta  on  the  baaia  of  the  assessed  value  of  such 
real  property,  or  the  full  value  if  the  assessed  value  cannot  be 
ascertained,  after  deducting  prior  incumbrances.  The  expenses 
of  administering  this  law  are  payable  from  the  tax  collected, 
after  being  approved  or  audited  by  the  State  board. 

For  the  year  commencing  July  1,  1906,  and  ending  June  30, 
1907,  there  were  recorded  147,746  mortgages,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  6070  old  mortgages  were  brought 
under  its  operations  by  statements  filed.  The  tax  collected 
was  $4,950,278.35  and  the  expense  of  collection  was  562,880.55. 
From  July  1,  1907,  to  and  including  June  30,  1908,  123,908 
new  mortgages  were  recorded  and  22,162  old  mortgages  were 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  law  by  statements  filed. 
The  tax  collected  amounted  to  13,399,998.22  and  the  expense 
of  collection  was  158,392.72.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that 
the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  this  law.  While  recording  officers  are  re- 
quired to  act  in  the  first  instance  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
tax  to  be  collected  on  mortgagea  offered  for  record,  and  upon 
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the  question  of  the  taxability  of  inBtruments  so  offered,  all 
their  acts  are  subject  to  review  by  this  board.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners 
is  charged  with  general  supervisory  power  over  all  recording 
officers  in  respect  to  the  duties  imposed  by  the  act,  the  power 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  government  in  respect 
thereto,  not  inconsistent  therewith  or  with  any  other  statute. 
This  board  makes  all  apportionments  of  taxes  among  the  several 
tax  districts,  and  determines  the  taxable  amount  where  prop- 
erty covered  by  the  mortgage  is  located  partly  within  the 
State  and  partly  without  the  State,  and  passes  upon  practically 
all  questions  arising  under  the  act  whenever  any  controversy 
arises.  A  few  minor  changes  will  perfect  the  administrative 
features  of  the  law.  Our  people  are  generally  pleased  with  its 
working,  except  in  one  particular,  concerning  which  a  difference 
of  opinion  exists.  These  mortgages,  once  taxed  under  this  act, 
are  forever  exempt  from  future  taxation  in  any  manner.  A 
strong  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  advisability  or 
justice  of  this  unlimited  exemption.  Many  of  our  people 
believe  that  mortgages,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  debts 
secured  thereby,  should  bear  an  annual  tax  burden,  while 
others  are  equally  as  strenuous  the  other  way.  The  latter 
class  is  composed  mainly  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  total 
exemption  from  taxation  of  this  class  of  property.  Personally, 
I  believe  a  small  annua!  tax,  at  a  fixed  rate,  would  be  preferable 
and  just.  Let  us  assume  the  average  life  of  mortgage  to  be 
five  years.  Many  of  our  large  corporate  mortgages  run  for 
forty  or  fifty  years.  To  me  it  does  not  seem  to  be  sound  in 
principle,  or  just,  to  tax  a  mortgage  running  one  or  five  years 
on  the  same  basis  as  one  running  forty  or  fifty  years.  An 
annual  tax  would  obviate  this  inequality,  and  a  small  rate 
of  taxation  would  yield  a  very  substantial  revenue,  reaching 
its  maximum  amount  when  the  average  life  of  such  instruments 
ia  reached,  and  continuing  from  that  period  forward.  In  any 
event,  a  tax  should  be  imposed  at  the  end  of  each  average  life, 
upon  all  such  instruments  running  for  a  longer  time,  on  the 
amount  then  remaining  unpaid.  To  my  mind,  it  is  no  answer 
to  Buch  a  plan  to  say  that  the  tax  ia  based  upon  the  right  to 
record  the  mortgage,  because,  if  we  take  the  indebtedness  as 
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the  basis  for  the  computation,  the  tax  is  really  upon  the  prop- 
erty and  not  upon  the  privilege. 


Special   Franchises 

The  State  Board  of  Tax  CommisiSJoners  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  valuing  special  franchises  in  and  tor  the  several  tax 
districts  of  the  State,  and  those  valuations,  when  made,  are 
carried  upon  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  respective  tax  dis- 
tricts where  the  franchises  are  enjoyed,  and  constitute  the  as- 
sessment thereof  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  property  appearing  upon  such  rolls. 

This  species  of  franchise  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
general  franchise  of  a  corporation,  —  the  right  to  organize, 
exist  and  do  business  as  a  corporation,  because  they  do  not 
of  necessity  have  any  relation  to  or  association  with  the  general 
corporate  franchise.  These  special  franchises  consist  in  the 
right  to  use  or  occupy  the  streets,  highways  and  public  places 
for  business  purposes,  and  are  founded  upon  a  grant  of  per- 
mission or  authority  from  the  State  or  from  some  municipal 
subdivision  thereof.  The  ownership  of  a  special  franchise  may 
be  by  an  association,  copartnership  or  individual,  as  well  as 
by  a  corporate  body,  but  all  are  alike  assessable  and  taxable. 
These  special  franchises  are,  arbitrarily,  made  real  estate  by 
statute  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and  include  all  the  tan- 
gible property  in  connection  therewith  in  the  streets,  highways 
and  public  places. 

It  will  be  understood  that  a  tax  district  in  New  York  State 
is  a  city  or  township  subdivision,  of  which  there  are  1019  in  the 
State,  each  having  a  board  of  assessors. 

During  the  past  year  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners 
made  732 1  valuations  of  special  franchises  against  corporations, 
associations,  copartnerships  and  individuals  on  behalf  of  1013 
tax  districts,  aggregating  in  amount  $601,070,557. 

The  problems  presented  in  making  these  valuations  are  nu- 
merous and  ofttimes  complex  and  difBcult.  The  value  of  a 
special  franchise  is  conceded  to  be  its  earning  power,  or  what, 
under  good  business  management,  the  owner  thereof  can  reason- 
ably produce  in  earnings  by  reason  of  its  possession  and  en- 
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joyment.  By  the  term  "earnings,"  as  here  employed,  I  mean 
net  earnings  or  profits.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  net  earnings, 
capitalized  at  a  rate  which  allows  a  proper  return  on  the  in- 
vestment, taking  into  consideration  the  hazards  of  the  business 
and  the  skill  in  its  management,  constitutes  the  ideal  method 
of  arriving  at  the  value  of  this  species  of  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation;  but  the  statement  of  the  rule  also  suggests  the 
difficulties.  What  elements  should  be  considered  and  what 
deductions  made  in  arriving  at  net  earnings?  What  has  been 
the  character  of  the  management  in  the  given  case,  whether 
poor,  good  or  extraordinarily  skillful,  because  the  equation  of 
business  skill  and  ability  always  enters  into  the  question  of 
earnings;  and  what  shall  be  the  rate  of  capitalization  in  the 
given  case,  taking  into  consideration  the  hazards  of  the  business 
enterprise  ?  All  agree  that  in  arriving  at  net  earnings  the  op- 
erating expenses  must  be  deducted,  and  yet  we  all  know  that 
''operating  expenses"  is  an  elastic  term,  and  these  expenses 
are  capable  of  being  manipulated  even  to  the  extent  of  wiping 
out  profits  if  allowed  without  restriction  or  limit. 

The  question  then  presented  is,  what  is  a  proper  sum  to  be 
allowed  for  these  expenses  in  the  given  case  ?  Then  again,  the 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  franchise  by  the  municipality  grant- 
ing it  are  frequently  so  great  as  to  materially  affect  its  value, 
and  cases  are  known  to  exist  where  they  are  so  great  as  to  act- 
ually destroy  its  value  as  an  earning  proposition.  Again,  the 
operation  of  a  railroad  in  streets  constitutes  a  greater  burden 
than  does  the  existence  of  gas  mains  and  electric  wires  therein, 
and,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  occupancy,  is  essentially  more 
monopolistic,  and  companies  seeking  a  franchise  to  operate  a 
railroad  are  usually  required  to  pay  to  the  municipality  a 
greater  compensation  for  the  use  of  such  streets.  In  other 
words,  in  the  public  mind  the  value  of  the  right  to  use  the 
streets,  highways  and  public  places  to  operate  a  railroad  is 
regarded  as  of  more  value  than  the  right  to  operate  a  gas  or 
electric  plant  therein.  In  the  nature  of  its  use  a  railroad  com- 
pany has  a  more  exclusive  use  of  streets  than  do  gas  and 
electric  companies,  and  yet,  quite  as  frequently  as  otherwise, 
these  gas  and  electric  companies  earn  more  profits  than  does  the 
railroad  company.    The  question  then  presents  itself  whether  it 
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is  just  to  employ  the  same  rate  of  capitalization  in  fixing  the 
value  of  the  franchise  for  taxation  purposes.  Again,  what,  in 
a  given  case,  shall  be  allowed  for  earnings  on  account  of  invest- 
ments outside  the  streets  which  contribute  to  the  profits? 
Again,  in  some  instances  there  are  no  earnings,  and  in  others  the 
earnings  are  so  connected  with  the  business  enterprise  as  a  whole, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  determine  the  amount  earned  by 
reason  of  the  street  franchise.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  a  railroad  enjoying  a  special  franchise  to  operate  in  an  im- 
portant street  across  a  city  for  a  distance  of  say  four  miles. 
This  four  miles  of  trackage  may  constitute  a  part  of  a  system 
five  hundred  miles  in  extent.  In  such  a  case  it  woidd  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  determine  the  amount  of  earnings  on  the 
given  four  miles  of  trackage,  except  by  taking  some  arbitrary 
basis  of  apportionment. 

The  stock  and  bond  theory  has  its  advocates  in  arriving  at 
the  valuation  of  special  franchises.  These  advocates  contend 
that  by  taking  from  the  market  or  actual  value  of  the  stock, 
plus  the  par  value  (or  actual  value  where  below  par),  of  bonds 
of  a  corporation,  the  value  of  its  tangible  property  and  the 
amount  of  its  outside  investments,  and  accounts  and  bills 
receivable,  the  difference  will  represent  the  value  of  the  special 
franchise  enjoyed.  This  theory,  while  a  beneficial  aid  in  ar- 
riving at  franchise  values,  is  defective  in  essential  particulars 
and  misleading  in  results  obtained  in  many  instances.  It  takes 
no  account  of  earnings  properly  creditable  to  investments  in 
a  plant  outside  the  streets.  It  takes  no  account  of  business 
sagacity  and  skill  which  influence  the  market  value  of  the  stock 
and  bonds.  It  takes  no  account  of  beneficial  contracts  made  on 
behalf  of  the  corporation,  which  of  themselves  may  be  of  sub- 
stantial value  and  which  may  influence  the  value  of  the  stock 
and  bonds,  or  of  many  other  elements  and  considerations  which 
affect  such  values;  and  it  is  a  theory  which  could  not  be  applied 
in  valuing  franchises  owned  by  copartners  or  individuals. 

Without  attempting  to  recount  them  all,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  discussion,  enough  has 
been  said  to  point  out  the  difficulties  attending  the  making  of 
these  valuations  and  some  of  the  different  elements  which  must 
be  considered  in  making  them. 
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There  has  been  mucli  litigation  growing  out  of  the  special 
franchise  tax  law  in  New  York  State,  but  aa  yet  the  decision  of 
our  courts  has  not  settled  the  rules  which  are  to  govern,  or 
which  give  material  aid,  in  the  fixing  of  these  values;  and  I 
regard  it  as  morally  certain  that  no  uniform  rule,  practical 
in  its  application,  can  be  formulated  for  making  all,  or  any 
considerable  number,  of  these  valuations.  Every  case,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  must  depend  upon  its  own  merits  and 
be  governed  by  its  own  peculiar  circumstances,  because  of  the 
differences  in  conditions  in  different  localities  and  the  differences 
in  the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  the  franchise  is  employed. 

Our  franchise  tax  law  is  seriously  defective  in  its  adminis- 
trative features  in  that  it  fails  to  afford  an  adequate  remedy 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  taxes  based  upon  this  class  of  assess- 
ments. A  large  amount  of  litigation  follows  the  firing  of  these 
valuations,  especially  in  New  York  City,  where  the  larger  assess- 
ments are  made.  The  courts  have  heretofore  followed  the 
practice  of  treating  valuations  made  by  the  State  Board  as 
being  at  full  value,  which  they  are  intended  to  be,  and  of 
allowing  a  reduction  of  such  valuations  to  the  basis  of  local 
assessments  in  the  tax  district  for  which  they  are  made.     Some 

ies  are  litigated  upon  the  issue  of  overvaluation,  but  much  the 
larger  number  are  litigated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this 
equalized  reduction.  Under  the  terms  of  our  statute  the  insti- 
tution of  certiorari  proceedings  to  review  an  assessment  does 
not  stay  the  collection  of  the  tax,  but,  as  a  practical  question  as 
respects  the  taxes  on  this  speciea  of  property,  it  has  that  effect, 
because  the  machinery  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  is  not  ade- 
quate to  compel  prompt  payment.  The  litigation  in  this  class 
o(  cases  is  protracted  and  expensive,  and  in  some  cases,  as  is 
believed,  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  payment; 
while  in  many  others  it  forms  the  excuse  for  such  delay.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  statute  should  be  so  amended  aa  to  allow 
the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  basis  of  assessments  of  other  real  property  in  the  tax 
districts  for  which  the  special  franchise  valuations  are  made, 
and,  when  such  local  assessments  are  found  to  be  on  a  basis 
leas  than  full  value,  to  allow,  in  the  first  instance,  a  reduction 
in  such  valuation  to  the  basis  of  the  local  assessments;  and  then 
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require  the  payment  of  taxes  levied  thereon  aa  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  right  to  litigate  the  assessment,  accompanied 
by  suitable  provisions  for  a  refund  of  any  excess  of  taxes  paid  J 
in  case  the  litigation  results  favorably  to  the  corporation  or  pei^  I 
son  assessed.  In  cases  involving  jurisdictional  questions,  thai 
court  should  be  granted  discretionary  power  to  grant  a  stay  in  I 
the  payment  and  collection  of  the  tax,  for  a  limited  period  of  I 
time,  to  allow  a  determination  of  the  question;   but  the  court  1 

L should  be  allowed  to  grant  such  stay  only  in  cases  where  it 
is  satisfied  that  a  serious  jurisdictional  question  is  actually 
involved.  Suitable  penalties  should  be  provided  to  induce 
payment,  even  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  franchise,  and  aa  immediate 
remedy,  by  sequestration  proceedings  or  a  sale  of  the  property, 
should  be  allowed  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  to  pay.  These 
remedies  may  seem  drastic,  but  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
will  be  quickly  appreciated  when  I  state  that  more  than 
822,000,000  of  tasea,  levied  on  these  special  franchise  assess- 
ments, remain  unpaid  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  although 
— 


m 


Direct  or  General  Propertt  Tax 


This  tax  is  baaed  upon  assessments  of  real  and  personal 
property,  made  by  local  officers  in  the  several  tax  districts, 
including  the  assessments  of  special  franchises  made  by  the 
State  board  for  the  locality.  Among  the  duties  of  the  State 
Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  in  respect  to  this  general  scheme 
of  taxation,  are :  To  visit  every  county  in  the  State  at  least 
once  in  two  years,  and  meet  and  confer  with  local  boards  of 
assessors  and  the  supervisors,  and  inquire  into  the  methods  of 
assessment  and  taxation,  and  ascertain  whether  the  assessors 
faithfully  discharge  their  duties,  and  particularly  as  to  their 
compliance  with  the  law  respecting  the  assessment  of  property 
at  full  value;  to  furnish  local  assessors  with  such  information 
as  is  necessary  or  proper  to  aid  them  in  making  their  assessments 
properly;  to  prepare  forms  for  reports  and  assessment  rolls; 
to  furnish  the  same  to  the  assessors  and  other  officers  and  to 
hear  appeals  from  equalizing  boards  by  aggrieved  tax  districts. 
These  duties  are  accompanied  with  power  to  take  testimony 
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and  hear  proofs,  under  oath,  with  reference  to  any  matter 
within  the  line  of  its  official  duties. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  in  respect  to  the 
administration  of  this  branch  of  our  tax  law  are  advisory  in 
their  nature.  The  statutes  of  New  York  State  require  the  assess- 
ment of  all  property  by  local  assessors  to  be  at  full  value,  and 
the  assessing  officers  are  required  to  take  an  oath,  and  attach 
it  to  the  roll,  that  the  assessments  are  at  full  value,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  board.  No  power  is 
vested  in  any  one,  however,  to  compel  compliance  with  this 
statutory  requirement  by  any  direct  procedure,  and  the  only 
remedy  for  a  violation  of  the  statute  is  by  an  indictment  for 
perjury,  or  by  proceedings  to  remove  the  offending  officials 
from  office  for  willful  neglect  of  duty.  These  remedies  are 
practically  a  dead  letter. 

To  my  mind,  the  rule  requiring  assessments  of  property  to 
be  on  the  basis  of  full  value  is  the  only  rational  rule  which  can 
be  adopted  to  preserve  equality  in  assessments  and  to  equitably 
distribute  the  burdens  of  taxation  as  respects  this  class  of 
property.  Yet  assessing  officers  more  frequently  than  other- 
wise violate  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  deliberately  and  in- 
tentionally assess  the  property  under  their  jurisdiction  at  very 
much  less  than  full  value,  in  plain  violation  of  the  statute,  and 
still,  without  hesitation,  they  make  oath  that  such  assessments 
are  at  full  value,  according  to  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the 
board.  In  practice,  these  officers  are  a  law  unto  themselves  in 
the  matter  of  assessing  property,  to  a  very  large  extent.  This 
practice  tends  to  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burdens. 
It  allows  greater  opportunity  for  discrimination  and  favoritism 
and  hampers  detection  of  such  inequality  and  favoritism. 

Every  Tax  Commission  charged  with  supervisory  and  ad- 
visory powers  over  assessing  officers  in  respect  to  the  assess- 
ment of  property  for  taxation  should  be  clothed  with  sufficient 
authority  to  enforce  the  law  and  compel  the  observance  of  its 
mandates,  either  by  direct  order  for  its  reassessment,  or  by 
application  to  a  court  possessing  summary  authority  in  the' 
premises. 

Boards  of  supervisors  in  our  State  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  equalizing  the  assessment  of  real  property  as  between  the 
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several  tax  districts  of  the  county.  This  is  a  plain  statutory 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  inequality  exists,  or  at  least  may 
exist,  in  the  matter  of  assessments  in  the  several  tax  districts, 
either  as  a  result  of  variance  in  judgment  or  for  other  causes. 
The  one  frequent  objection  which  we  hear  raised  by  local  assess- 
ing officers  in  respect  to  assessing  property  at  full  value  is  that 
other  tax  districts  in  their  county  are  not  so  doing,  and  that, 
if  they  raise  the  assessments  in  their  district,  their  town  will  be 
raised  and  prejudiced  on  equalization  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors. Too  often  such  is  found  to  be  the  fact.  Instances  are 
not  uncommon  of  as  great  inequality  in  equalization  by  boards 
of  supervisors,  as  between  the  several  tax  districts,  as  exists 
in  individual  assessments  made  by  local  assessing  officers.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  causes  leading  to  these  conditions. 
It  is  sufficient  that  they  exist  and  are  recognized. 

The  law  should  prescribe  the  rules  to  be  observed  and  fol- 
lowed in  making  such  equalizations  by  boards  of  supervisors, 
or  other  equalizing  boards,  and  should  afford  an  adequate  rem- 
edy for  its  enforcement. 

Forms  of  Assessment.    Real  Estate 

The  law  of  our  State  prescribes  that  assessments  of  real 
property  shall  be  made  against  the  owner  by  name,  the  occupant 
by  name,  or  as  non-resident  property,  dependent  upon  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  given  case.  It  also  requires  an  assess- 
ment roll  to  be  divided  into  three  parts:  One,  the  resident 
part  of  the  roll,  wherein  all  assessments  against  owners  and 
occupants  are  carried  (except  corporate  owners) ;  the  non- 
resident part  of  the  roll,  where  the  lands  of  non-residents  are  to 
be  carried ;  and  another  part  where  all  assessments  made  against 
incorporated  companies  are  to  be  entered.  Assessments  made 
against  the  owner,  or  the  occupant,  by  name,  in  the  resident 
part  of  the  roll,  constitute  a  personal  liability  against  the  person 
assessed  for  the  payment  of  the  tax,  and  also  create  a  lien  upon 
the  land.  Assessments  of  property  in  the  non-resident  part  of 
the  roll  constitute  simply  a  lien  upon  the  land,  without  any 
personal  liability  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  occupant.  The 
term  ''owner,"  as  used  in  the  statute  in  this  connection,  means 
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the  holder  of  the  legal  title,  and  the  term  "occupant"  means 
B  person  having  the  right  to  the  use  or  control  of  the  property, 
such  as  a  tenant  or  person  working  a  piece  of  land  on  shares. 
The  real  property  must  be  assessed  to  the  owner  if  he  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  tax  district.  It  must  be  assessed  to  the  occupant  in 
case  he  resides  in  the  tax  district  where  the  real  property  is 
situated  and  the  owner  resides  out  of  the  State.  And  it  may 
be  assessed  either  to  the  owner  or  the  occupant  if  the  occupant 
resides  in  the  tax  district  where  such  real  property  is  situated 
and  the  owner  resides  out  of  the  tax  district  but  within  the 
State.  Real  property  must  be  assessed  as  non-resident  when 
the  owner  resides  out  of  the  tax  district  where  it  is  situated  and 
it  ia  unoccupied,  or,  if  occupied,  where  both  the  owner  and 
occupant  reside  out  of  the  tax  district.  I  call  attention  to  these 
conditions  of  the  statute  to  show  the  problems  which  ofttimes 
confront  assessing  officers.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine 
who  is  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  it  is  also  frequently 
difficult  to  determine  the  place  of  residence  of  such  owner. 
These  conditions  present  so  many  difficulties  to  the  minds  of  the 
local  assessing  officers  that  they  make  many  illegal  assessments, 
and  they  also  fall  into  the  habit  of  illegally  assessing  real 
property  to  administrators,  executors,  guardians,  committees 
of  incompetent  persons,  agents,  heirs  and  the  like,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  their  assessments  are  void. 

The  statute  also  prescribed  the  particular  form  and  manner 
of  making  non-resident  assessments.  These  provisions  are 
rarely  complied  with  by  local  assessors,  and  the  result  ia  that 
most  of  the  assessments  against  this  class  of  property  are  il- 
legal and  void.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all  distinctions  in  respect 
to  the  form  and  manner  of  making  assessments  against  real 
property  should  be  abolished,  and  that  all  assessments  of  real 
property  should  be  made  against  the  land  itself,  by  proper  de- 
scription thereof,  and  with  no  attempt  to  create  a  personal 
liability  against  the  owner  or  occupant  by  carrying  his  name 
upon  the  roll.  This  could  be  done  by  the  preparation  of  an  as- 
sessment map  of  the  real  property  in  each  tax  district,  showing 
each  parcel  of  real  property  subject  to  assessment,  with  its 
quantity,  gjving  to  each  such  parcel  an  identifying  number  for 
the  purpose  of  assessment,  and  then  making  a  reference  in  the 
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assessment  roll  to  the  parcel  by  number  a  sufficient  identifi- 
cation and  description  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
valid  assessment  against  it.  Provision  would  have  to  be  made 
for  renumbering  in  case  of  future  subdivision.  The  making  of 
such  a  map  would  be  attended  with  some  expense,  perhaps  a 
considerable  expense  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  would  pay 
for  itself  in  the  saving  of  time  of  the  assessing  officers  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  It  would  have  the  merit  of  sim- 
plicity and  would  obviate  very  many  illegal  assessments.  There 
could  be  no  objections,  and  possibly  it  might  be  desirable  to 
carry  the  name  of  the  last-known  owner  in  connection  with  the 
assessment,  as  a  means  of  further  identification.  The  present 
forma  of  making  assessments  have  been  in  vogue  since  an  early 
date,  when  the  ownership  and  data  required  were  more  easily  as- 
certainable, and  have  been  handed  down  through  succeeding 
generations  to  the  present  time,  when  the  changed  conditions 
arising  from  subdivisions  of  property  and  multiplicity  of 
ownerships  have  rendered  them  obsolete  and  impracticable, 

Bailroad  Assessments 

Great  inequality  is  found  to  exist  in  the  assessment  of  real 
property  of  railroad  companies.  This  condition  arises  chiefly 
from  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  assessing  officers 
of  the  value  of  such  properties.  These  properties  should  be 
valued  by  experts,  under  State  or  county  authority.  The 
values  could  then  be  used  as  the  assessment,  or  where  that 
could  not  be  done  by  reason  of  some  constitutional  objection, 
the  valuation  could  be  used  by  assessing  officers  to  aid  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  assessing  it,  using  the  same 
basis  of  assessment  as  they  employ  in  assessing  other  real  prop- 
erty in  their  tax  district.  This  plan  might,  with  propriety, 
be  extended  to  cover  electric,  gas  and  other  kindred  properties, 
where  the  rule  for  determining  values  is  the  coat  of  reproduction 
after  allowing  depreciation. 

Property  divided  by  Tax  Disthict  Lines 

We  have  in  our  State  a  provision  of  the  statute  which  makes 
a  farm  or  lot,  divided  by  line  between  two  or  more  tax  districts. 
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assessable  in  the  tax  district  in  which  the  dwelling  house  or 
other  principal  buildings  are  located,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
sucli  farm  or  lot  were  wholly  in  such  tax  district.  This  pro- 
vision leads  to  an  endless  amount  of  confusion  and  hard  feeling. 
We  frequently  find  farms  situated  in  two  or  more  tax  districts 
with  sets  of  buildings  in  more  than  one  of  them,  and  the  question 
of  determining  the  proper  place  of  taxation  is  frequently  a  diffi- 
cult one.  To  ray  mind  there  is  no  adequate  or  sufficient  reason, 
in  the  present  day,  why  the  place  of  taxing  real  property  should 
be  other  than  its  own  location.  It  is  fixed  and  permanent  in  its 
nature,  and  should  have  a  fixed  situs  for  the  purpose  of  taxation 
rather  than  allowing  its  status  to  be  changed  for  taxation  pur- 
poses by  some  act  of  man.  This  statute  should  be  repealed  and 
all  real  property  should  be  assessed  in  the  tax  district  where 
located. 

Division  of  Tbrritoey 

We  have  another  provision  of  our  statute  which  frequently 
leads  to  great  inequality  and  injustice  in  the  taxation  of  real 
property.  This  is  a  provision  which  allows  the  assesaora  in 
each  ta»  district,  by  mutual  agreement,  to  divide  it  into  con- 
venient assessment  districts  not  exceeding  the  number  of 
such  assessors.  The  assessors  in  each  district,  within  a  pre- 
scribed period,  are  then  required  to  ascertain,  by  diligent 
inquiry,  all  the  property  and  the  names  of  all  the  persons  tax- 
able therein.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  assessing  officers  to  ascertain  the  facts  upon 
which  their  assessments  are  to  be  based.  Many  boards  of  as- 
sessors have  misconceived  the  purpose  of  this  statute  and  have 
treated  it  as  allowing  a  division  of  a  tax  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  assessments;  and  a  practice  has  grown  up, 
despite  constant  warning  by  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Com- 
missioners, of  each  assessing  officer  making  the  assessment  of 
the  real  property  in  that  part  of  the  tax  district  allotted  to  him, 
and  the  local  board  has  accepted  such  assessments  as  the  act 
of  the  board,  without  exercising  their  combined  judgment  in 
respect  to  the  valuation  of  the  property.  This  the  statute 
never  contemplated  and  it  results  in  unequal  assessments  as 
between  individuals  in  the  same  tax  district.     We  find  from 
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obBervation  and  investigation  that  it  frequently  occurs  that 
there  are  aa  many  bases  of  assessments  in  a  given  tax  district 
as  there  are  divisions  of  territory  under  this  statute.  And  the 
discrepancies  in  assessments,  as  between  these  subdivisions  of 
territory,  are  known  to  range  aa  high  as  40  per  cent.  There  is 
no  power  of  equalizing  assessments  under  a  situation  of  this 
kind,  except  as  each  individual  applies  to  the  court  for  a  review 
of  his  own  assessment,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  great  in- 
justice is  frequently  done. 

To  obviate  this  condition,  every  assessment  made  by  a  board 
of  assessors  should  be  required  to  be  the  combined  judgment  (ai 
is  now  contemplated)  of  the  entire  board,  or  at  least  a  majority 
of  the  members  constituting  it. 

Person  All  Phopertt 

The  greatest  problem  of  taxation  to-day  is  that  in  relation  to 
the  taxation  of  personal  property.  In  New  York  State  this 
property,  with  certain  exceptions,  is  taxed  on  the  basis  of  as- 
sessed value  the  same  as  real  property.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  present  method  of  taxation  of  this,  class  of 
property  is  inadequate  to  reach  it  and  results  in  the  greatest 
injustice  to  many  of  our  people.  Not  infrequently  the  burden 
of  taxation  of  this  class  of  property  falls  upon  those  least  able 
to  bear  it,  while  a  very  great  number  of  people,  who  should  be 
taxed  therefor,  escape  taxation  altogether  or  are  taxed  for  oaly 
a  small  proportion  of  what  they  should  be.  The  total  assessed 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  appearing  upon  the  assess- 
ment rolls  in  our  State  for  the  year  1907  aggregated 
$9,227,709,502.  Of  this  amount,  $8,553,298,198  represented 
assessments  against  real  property  and  only  $674,411,315,  or 
less  than  7.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  represented  assessments 
against  personal  property. 

In  1S70  the  assessments  against  personal  property  were  22 
per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  the  State,  and  this  proportion  has  been  gradually  diminishiag 
from  year  to  year  until  it  has  reached  the  low  percentage  just 
mentioned  in  the  year  1907.  In  1904,  the  year  preceding  the 
adoption  of  a  mortgage  tax  law  in  this  State,  the  aggregate 
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assessed  value  of  personal  property  amounted  to  $800,641,280. 
I  believe  I  am  entirely  conservative  when  I  state  that  in  the 
year  1904,  when  the  personal  assessments  aggregated  this  sum, 
there  was  at  least  an  equivalent  amount  of  mortgages  alone, 
within  the  State,  liable  to  taxation,  and  yet  these  mortgage 
securities  constitute  but  a  smaJl  proportion  of  the  persona! 
property  within  the  State  liable  to  taxation.  This  is  in  part 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from  July  1,  1906,  to  July  1,  1908, 
mortgages  were  recorded  securing  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  of  indebtedness,  upon  which  tax  was  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage  tax  taw.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  the  diminution  of  the  aggregate  assessed  value  of 
personal  property  as  between  the  year  1904  and  1907  was  only 
1126,229,965. 

The  method  of  arriving  at  the  value  of  personal  property  of 
incorporated  companies,  called  by  the  statute  capital  stock,  for 
the  purpose  of  assessment  is  so  complex  that  it  is  not  well 
understood  by  the  average  local  assessing  officers.  The  formula 
for  arriving  at  the  value  of  this  capital  stock  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  There  should  be 
taken  upon  one  side  of  the  account  the  value  of  the  total  assets 
of  the  corporation,  including  the  full  value  of  real  estate  as  well 
as  personal  property,  non-taxable  as  well  as  taxable  property. 
Upon  the  other  side  of  the  account  there  must  be  aggregated 
the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  company  belonging  to  the  State 
and  to  incorporated  literary  and  charitable  institutions;  prop- 
erty exempt  by  law;  non -taxable  property,  which  class  includes 
shares  of  stock  of  other  corporations ;  the  assessed  value  of  the 
corporations'  real  estate;  the  debts  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
surplus,  if  any,  up  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent  of  the  capital. 
The  difference  between  these  two  aggregate  sums  represents  the 
assessable  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  auch  company.  These 
corporations  are  required  to  make  report  to  the  assessors,  but 
the  information  which  the  statute  requires  them  to  disclose  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  furnish  the  assessing  officers  with  suffi- 
cient information  to  intelligently  fix  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment. The  undoubted  result  of  these  conditions  is  that  a  large 
amount  of  this  class  of  personal  property  escapes  taxation 
altogether. 
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Another  class  of  property  which  eacap>es  taxation,  and  which 
many  believe  should  be  taxed,  is  money  deposited  in  savings 
banks  by  wealthy  people  who  use  these  institutions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investment  and  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  taxation. 
The  limit  of  deposit  in  savings  banks,  fixed  by  our  Banking 
Law,  is  S3000  to  each  depositor,  and  a  practice  has  grown  up 
in  the  State  of  wealthy  people  depositing  the  maximum  limit  in 
a  large  number  of  institutions  for  the  purposes  which  I  have 
indicat-ed.  Savings  banks  were  organized  to  enable  the  me- 
chanic, the  laborer  and  the  small  wage  earner  to  accumulate 
and  save  his  earnings,  and  all  concede  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  allowing  reasonable  exemptions  from  taxation  of  this  class  of 
property.  But  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  people  of  wealth 
should  not  be  permitted  to  use  these  institutions  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  taxation  nor  yet  for  the  business  of  investment, 
without  contributing  something  to  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment which  protects  their  property. 

Present-day  conditions  in  respect  to  the  assessment  of  personal 
property  are  becoming  intolerable.  In  my  judgment  it  would 
be  far  better  to  exempt  all  personal  property  from  taxation  than 
to  continue  the  present  unjust  conditions. 

However,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  personal  property  should 
bear  its  just  and  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  the 
support  of  the  government,  that  great  institution  which  protects 
it.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  more  public  expenditures  are 
required  for  the  protection  of  this  class  of  property  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  real  estate,  and  it  seems  only  just 
and  fair  that  it  should  contribute  something  for  that  protection 
which  it  received.  We  must,  however,  meet  this  question 
squarely  and  openly.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  our  influential  citizens  believe  that  personal 
property  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  altogether.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  large  number,  and  I  believe  much 
the  larger  number,  who  believe  in  its  taxation.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  so  amend  the  present  law  by  the  im- 
position of  more  stringent  penalties,  as  to  reach  it  for  taxa- 
tion under  present  methods.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  adopt  the  so-called  Listing  System  as  a  means  of 
reaching  and  taxing  it,  but  our  legislature  and  our  people 
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have  been  unwilling  to  accept  such  a  system.  The  experience 
of  other  States  under  this  system  probably  sustains  them  in 
their  attitude.  Whatever  is  done  along  these  lines  must  be 
the  result  of  a  compromise,  of  getting  together  on  some  feasible 
scheme,  practical  in  its  operations,  which  will,  at  least  in  a 
measure,  relieve  the  present  conditions. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  solution  of  this  problem  to- 
day is  that  of  classifying  personal  property  and  taxing  each  class 
at  a  fixed  rate,  making  the  rate  dependent  upon  the  character  of 
the  property  taxed.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of 
classification  or  of  rates,  but  I  believe  that  such  a  system  could 
be  put  into  practical  working  form ;  that  it  would  more  nearly 
meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the  people  than  the  present 
system  or  any  other  that  has  as  yet  been  suggested;  that 
it  would  more  equitably  distribute  the  tax  burdens,  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  a  very  much  greater  revenue  than  is 
yielded  under  our  present  system. 

In  fact,  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  taxing  system  of  our  State, 
although,  in  public  speech,  not  recognized  as  a  general  policy  of 
taxation.  We  tax  the  surplus  and  undivided  earnings  of  savings 
banks  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  share  stock  of  banks  at  1  per 
cent  and  mortgages  at  fifty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
of  indebtedness  secured.  The  laws  respecting  the  imposition 
and  collection  of  these  taxes  work  smoothly  and  well.  The 
taxes  are  paid  and  the  revenue  derived  is  greater  than  could 
be  obtained  under  our  general  scheme  of  assessment. 

I  regret  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  topic  assigned  me  I  have 
taken  so  much  of  the  time  of  this  Conference  in  calling  attention 
to  the  discrepancies  in  the  tax  laws  of  my  own  State,  although  I 
assume  they  are  no  greater  than  in  many  others.  I  have  not 
entered  this  field  of  discussion  in  the  spirit  of  pride,  nor  yet  in 
the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  with  a  view  solely  of  pointing  out 
the  unsatisfactory  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  hope  that 
some  good  may  come  from  it. 


THE  TAXATION   OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

CORPORATIONS 

By  Milo  R.  Maltbib 
Public  Service  Commissioner  for  New  York,  First  District 

It  is  quite  impossible,  in  the  few  moments  at  my  disposal,  to 
attempt  to  discuss  all  of  the  phases  of  this  important  subject. 
I  can  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  which  are  sug- 
gested by  the  transit  situation  in  New  York  City. 

The  Franchise  Tax  —  its  Raison  d^Stre 

The  method  of  taxing  public  service  corporations  which  has 
attracted  most  attention  within  the  past  few  years  is  the  special 
franchise  tax.  It  is  virtually  a  tax  upon  the  right  to  use  the 
streets,  highways  and  public  places  for  special  purposes.  The 
primary  object  of  the  movement  for  the  taxation  of  franchises 
has  been  not  so  much  to  increase  governmental  income  as  to 
secure  to  the  public  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  of  the  corpora- 
tions. Whether  investors  in  public  utilities  have  obtained  a 
larger  profit  than  they  have  deserved  may  be  an  open  question, 
but  that  the  public  very  generally  believes  that  they  have  is 
indisputable.  It  is  also  true  that  the  methods  of  many  cor- 
porations and  the  representations  made  to  the  public  when 
an  issue  of  securities  was  about  to  be  disposed  of  have  often 
strengthened  and  perhaps  have  been  the  cause  of  this  common 
impression. 

Those  who  have  favored  the  taxation  of  franchises  have 

generally  admitted  that  the  taxing  power  has  many  serious 

limitations  as  a  means  for  securing  to  the  public  a  share  of  the 

earnings,  and  it  was  seized  upon  largely  because  there  was  at 

the  moment  no  other  available  method  that  promised  so  prompt 

results  and  so  large  returns.     It  is  probable  under  the  circum- 
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stances  that  the  wisest  course  was  followed,  for  public  control 
and  regulation  was  thought  to  be  too  far  in  the  future.  But 
wherever  there  is  a  complete  and  effective  system  of  public 
regulation,  or  wherever  it  may  be  obtained  as  easily  as  the  fran- 
chise tax,  the  advisability  of  attempting  to  control  corporations 
thereby  is  open  to  question.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  fran- 
chise taxation  from  a  revenue  point  of  view,  for  if  a  community 
is  driven  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  to  discover  imme- 
diately new  methods  of  taxation  in  order  to  increase  its  govern- 
mental income,  it  may  be  necessary  to  tax  franchises;  but  in 
doing  so,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  amounts  taken 
from  the  public  service  corporations  through  franchise  taxation 
may  be  collected  in  the  long  run  from  the  users  of  the  service 
and  not  from  the  stockholders. 


The  User  pats  the  Tax 


To  illustrate:  Assume  that  the  transportation  facilities  of 
city  are  taxed  not  only  on  their  physical  property  but  also  on 
their  rights  in  streets.  In  fixing  the  rates  for  service,  or  in  de- 
termining what  kind  of  service  shall  be  given  for  a  certain  rate, 
the  corporation  will  naturally  so  adjust  service  and  rates,  if  it 
can  possibly  do  so,  that  it  will  obtain,  over  and  above  operating 
expenses,  a  profit  upon  the  investment  and  also  a  sum  equal  to 
the  tax.  If  there  is  no  franchise  tax  to  be  p^d,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  corporation  will  voluntarily  reduce  rates  or 
improve  service.  But  if  there  is  a  proper  system  of  public 
regulation  and  control,  and  if  the  authority  which  exercises  this 
control  is  efficient,  it  can  compel  the  corporation,  in  case  there 
is  no  franchise  tax,  to  give  better  service  or  lower  rates  than  it 
can  where  a  franchise  tax  exists. 

Let  me  state  the  idea  in  a  different  form.  Under  an  effective 
system  of  public  regulation,  the  corporation  must,  of  course,  be 
allowed  to  earn  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay,  first,  all  costs  of 
operation,  including  a  sufficient  sum  to  maintain  the  plant  in  an 
efficient  condition.  In  the  long  run  it  must  also  be  allowed  to 
earn  a  fair  profit  upon  the  capital  used;  otherwise  capital  could 
not  be  secured  for  public  utilities.-  If,  in  addition,  a  sum  must 
be  earned  to  pay  a  franchise  tax,  the  authority  exercising  pub- 
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lie  control  must  allow  the  corporation  to  place  its  rates  suffi- 
ciently high  or  to  supply  a  service  so  inferior  that  it  may 
earn,  besides  the  sums  already  mentioned,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  tax. 

Regulation  vs.  Taxation 

The  fundamental  question  before  every  community,  therefore, 
wherever  a  system  of  public  regulation  and  control  exists,  is 
whether  public  service  corporations  should  be  taxed  or  com- 
pelled to  contribute  in  one  form  or  another  to  the  support  of 
the  government  rather  than  to  lower  rates  of  charge  or  to  improve 
service.  Every  community  must  answer  the  question  with  its 
own  peculiar  conditions  in  view,  and  what  may  be  wise  for  one 
locality  may  be  unwise  for  another,  but  there  is  one  phase  of 
the  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention. 

The  franchise  tax  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  tax  upon  the  right  to 
use  the  streets,  highways  and  public  places,  and  in  the  case  of 
public  service  corporations  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  right  to  use  them 
for  service  to  the  public.  As  this  right  originally  belongs  to  the 
whole  community  and  as  every  citizen  is  interested  in  it,  not 
according  to  the  amount  of  property  which  he  happens  to  own, 
but  according  to  the  use  which  he  makes  of  that  utility,  it  is 
evident  that  a  franchise  tax  imposes  a  burden  upon  the  user  in 
order  that  property  owners  in  general  may  be  relieved.  In  other 
words,  a  franchise  tax  requires  the  passenger  upon  a  street 
railway,  the  consumer  of  gas  or  electricity,  the  telephone  sub- 
scriber, etc.,  to  pay  to  the  support  of  the  government  a  sum 
directly  proportional  to  the  extent  of  their  use  of  those  services. 
Now,  if  every  citizen  used  these  services  in  direct  proportion 
to  his  "  ability  to  pay,"  or  the  property  he  owns  or  any  other 
standard  which  may  be  considered  just  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  the  injury  would  be  merely  theoretical,  and  not  of 
real  interest.  On  the  contrary,  every  one  knows  that  the  use 
of  these  public  utilities,  especially  in  cities,  usually  bears  little 
relation  to  individual  income  or  property  owned.  Consequently, 
every  dollar  that  is  taken  from  public  service  corporations  for 
the  support  of  government  is  likely  to  be  taken  from  those 
who  are  least  able  to  pay  and  not  from  those  who  are  abun- 
dantly able. 
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As  a  substitute  for  a  complete  system  of  public  regulation, 
the  franchise  tax  has  only  one  thing  to  recommend  it,  and  that 
is  its  financial  productiveness.  Where  public  service  corpora- 
tions have  been  left  to  fix  rates  at  their  own  pleasure,  they  have 
often  fixed  them  so  high  that  large  profits  have  resulted  there- 
from; that  is,  the  right  to  use  the  streets  has  been  made  to 
produce  big  returns.  Under  such  conditions,  the  franchise  is 
extremely  valuable,  and  a  tax  upon  its  value  means  a  large 
revenue.  As  companies  have  so  generally  been  free  from  public 
control,  the  receipts  from  franchise  taxation  wherever  it  has 
been  enforced  have  been  considerable.  Where  no  public 
regulation  of  rates  and  service  exists,  the  franchise  tax 
is  perhaps  a  good  thing,  for  some  share  in  the  profits  is 
better  than  no  share  at  all,  especially  where  public  utilities 
have  been  established  and  are  not  upon  the  point  of  being 
introduced. 

The  fundamental  objection,  to  the  franchise  tax  as  a  method 
of  controlling  pubUc  service  corporations  is  its  inability  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  situation.  The  fixing  of  rates  is  but  one 
of  the  many  matters  to  be  considered  in  any  scheme  of  public 
regulation.  Indeed,  service  matters  are  often  much  more 
important,  and  ordinarily,  adequate  service  is  the  first  thing 
which  must  be  considered;  for  if  service  is  inadequate,  the 
industrial,  commercial  and  social  interests  of  a  community  may 
be  sacrificed.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  existence  of  a  cheap  rate 
is  a  poor  excuse  and  offsets  only  to  a  very  limited  degree  the 
injury  done  by  poor  service.  One  may  go  farther  and  assert 
that  if  the  taxing  power  is  not  supplemented  by  public 
regulation,  the  temptation  to  oflfset  the  burden  imposed  by 
a  tax  upoD  franchises  by  giving  a  poorer  service  will  be  so 
strong  that  the  public  may  even  be  the  loser  financially.  If 
there  is  effective  public  regulation,  adequate  service  may 
be  first  insisted  upon,  in  which  case  the  tax  upon  franchises 
will  have  to  give  way;  for  it  has  been  generally  recognized 
that  the  first  duty  of  every  corporation  is  to  provide  proper 
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Franchise  Taxation  not  ANTAOONiaTic  to  Pubuc 
Regulation 

This  leads  me  to  suggest,  what  is  undoubtedly  true;  namely, 
that  a  proper  system  of  franchise  taxation  properly  administered 
is  not  inimical  to  effective  public  regulation  by  administrative 
bodies.  Indeed,  if  the  theory  of  each  is  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  officials  who  exercise  these  functions,  each  may  be  used 
to  supplement  and  perfect  the  other.  Under  proper  regulation, 
which  provides  for  adequate  service  at  reasonable  rates,  the 
profits  attributable  to  the  right  to  use  the  streets,  after  allowing 
to  capital  a  fair  return  upon  a  proper  investment,  would  be 
reduced  to  a  very  small  amount  and  perhaps  wholly  eliminated. 
If  a  corporation  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  earn  a  profit  upon  its 
franchise  but  merely  upon  the  capital  properly  invested  at  any 
moment,  the  franchise  must  of  necessity  become  of  no  value, 
unless  the  corporation  was  charged  a  lump  sum  for  the  franchise 
when  it  was  granted.  But  in  such  a  ease  the  value  of  the  fran- 
chise, even  under  a  system  of  public  regulation  and  control, 
must  be  the  cost  of  obtaining  it,  and  it  is  proper  that  a  fair 
return  should  be  earned  upon  such  cost.  Possibly  also  a  tax 
should  be  levied  upon  it,  but  in  speaking  of  the  franchise  tax, 
I  have  not  been  considering  a  tax  upon  the  cost  of  securing  a 
franchise  from  the  public  authorities,  which  has  been  practically 
negligible,  but  a  tax  on  the  value  of  the  franchise  over  and  above 
its  cost,  due  usually  to  the  possibility  of  earning  a  profit  beyond 
a  fair  return  upon  the  investment. 

Under  an  effective  system  of  public  regulation,  therefore,  the 
franchise  would  be  nearly  valueless  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  earning  a  profit  upon  it  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  regulating 
authority  in  fixing  rates  and  service.  Hence,  the  value  of  the 
franchise  for  taxing  purposes  would  be  nothing,  and  the  tax 
collected  from  the  users  would  be  nothing,  and  the  injury  done 
to  the  city  would  be  nil.  If,  however,  the  authorities  exercising 
the  function  of  control  did  not  prescribe  such  service  and  did  not 
fix  the  rates  at  such  point  as  to  allow  the  corporation  a  return 
only  upon  its  capital ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  corporation  were 
able,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  which  had  been  adopted,  to  earn 
a  profit  over  and  above  a  fair  return  upon  its  capital,  the  fran- 
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chise  would  become  of  value,  temporarily  at  least,  and  the 
marketable  value  of  the  franchise  would  reflect  the  general  opin- 
ion as  to  the  duration  or  permanence  of  such  additional  profit. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  a  tax 
upon  the  value  of  the  franchise  as  shown  by  the  market  should 
not  be  levied.  The  collection  of  the  tax  under  such  conditions 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the  corporation  and  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  franchise,  but  would  not  deprive  the 
user  of  anything.  In  order  to  obtain  tbia  result  in  actual  prac- 
tice, extreme  care  must  be  taken  to  value  the  franchise  at  the 
actual  marketable  value  which  it  possesses  and  not  to  inflate 
the  assessable  value  to  such  a  point  as  to  compel  the  corporation 
to  lower  the  character  of  the  service  or  to  increase  charges  in 
order  to  obtain  a  fair  rate  upon  the  capital  invested  after  pay- 
ing all  charges.  J 

Franchise  Assessments  must  represent  Facts 

Great  care  must  also  be  taken,  in  order  to  prevent  a  burden 
being  imposed  upon  the  user,  to  see  that  the  assessed  value  of 
the  franchise  shall  be  changed  in  response  to  changing  conditions. 
One  can  easily  conceive  of  a  condition  where  a  franchise  tax 
would  be  a  burden  upon  the  users  even  under  a  system  of  public 
control.  Assume,  for  example,  that  no  adequate  system  of 
regulation  had  existed,  that  the  corporations  have  been  allowed 
to  fix  service  and  rates  very  much  as  they  please;  the  profits 
made  under  such  conditions  may  be  very  large  and  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  capital  invested.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  franchise  will  naturally  be  of  great  value  and  can  be  sold 
for  a  large  sum.  If  the  authorities  assess  the  franchise  for 
taxing  purposes,  they  will  naturally  set  a  very  high  figure  as 
reflected  by  market  conditions. 

Now,  assume  that  after  this  has  been  done  a  system  of  public 
regulation  and  control  is  enacted.  Perhaps  in  the  meantime 
wages  and  prices  of  materials  have  increased  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  productivity  of  the  undertaking.  If  the 
regulating  authority  should  consider  that  the  service  was  in- 
adequate and  order  a  considerable  improvement,  if  it  should  also 
conclude  that  the  rates  were  too  high  and  should  order  a  re- 
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duction,  it  ia  quite  possible,  indeed  it  is  probable,  that  the  large 
earnings  in  the  preceding  years  will  not  continue,  and  possibly 
they  will  be  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  only  a  fair  profit  is 
obtainable  upon  the  actual  capital  invested,  regardless  of  the 
franchise.  If  such  circumstances  continue,  or  if  it  is  thought 
that  they  will  continue,  the  franchise  will  cease  to  have  the 
large  value  it  had  when  conditions  were  so  different  and  will 
become  practically  valueless. 

If  the  taxing  authorities  should  continue,  after  these  changes 
have  taken  place,  to  value  the  franchises  at  the  same  figure  at 
which  they  were  valued  previously,  the  corporation  will  be 
compelled  to  do  one  of  four  things:  it  must  obtain  a  re- 
valuation of  the  franchise  at  its  actual  value,  or  it  must  increase 
its  rates  with  the  approval  of  the  controlling  authority,  or  it 
must  give  a  poorer  service  with  like  permission,  or  fail  to  give 
to  capital  a  fair  return.  If  the  last,  relief  may  be  obtained 
through  the  courts,  or  capital  will  refuse  to  go  into  similar 
enterprises  in  the  future.  If  rates  are  increased  or  service  made 
lew  adequate,  the  user  will  suffer.  If  the  assessable  value 
ie  revised  and  made  to  conform  to  actual  conditions,  of  course 
no  harm  will  be  done;  but  unleas  it  is,  the  community  directly 
or  indirectly  must  suffer  because  of  the  failure  of  the  tax  au- 
thorities to  appreciate  the  change  in  conditions  and  to  reduce 
the  assessed  value  of  the  franchise  to  its  true  value. 

If  a  proper  system  of  franchise  taxation  does  exist  which  pro- 
vides for  the  assessment  of  franchises  at  their  actual  values  and 
for  the  revision  of  these  values  as  circumstances  change,  and 
if  the  taxing  authorities  are  able  to  fix  the  values  accordingly, 
no  harm  to  the  user  need  follow.  Then  when  public  control  or 
any  other  force  presses  earnings  down  to  the  point  where  they 
merely  allow  a  fair  profit  upon  the  capital  actually  used  after 
providing  good  service,  the  franchise  becomes  of  little  or  no 
value  and  its  assessable  value  is  fixed  accordingly.  The  amount 
taken  from  the  user  in  the  form  of  a  franchise  tax  is  only  a  just 
and  fair  amount,  if  indeed  it  is  anything  at  all. 

Public   ReguIjAtion   an  Aid  to   Tax   Adthosities 

Public  regulation  and  control  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 

taxing  authorities.     One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  past 
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which  assessment  officials  have  had  to  encounter  in  the  ftp- 
praisft!  of  franchise  values  has  been  the  difficulty  of  obtaiomg 
accurate  iDformation.  The  reports  of  the  corporations  them- 
selves have  often  been  highly  colored  and  prepared  for  a  special 
purpose.  Not  infrequently  the  finances  of  the  corporation  have 
been  manipulated  either  to  inflate  earnings  or  to  depress  them. 
The  pubUc  has  been  given  little  information  as  to  the  actual 
facts,  and  the  taxing  officials  themselves  have  been  able  to  obtain 
directly  or  indirectly  little  information  as  to  actual  conditions. 
As  a  result,  values  have  been  based  largely  upon  secondary 
information.  Not  infrequently  they  have  been  placed  high  upon 
the  representations  of  corporation  officials  themselves  only  to 
be  found  inaccurate  because  there  was  an  ulterior  purpose  in 
booming  the  value.  In  other  cases  they  have  been  fixed  too 
low  because  the  real  profits  were  hidden.  Under  a  proper 
system  of  public  control,  including  a  uniform  system  of  account- 
ing, public  audit  and  a  constant  inspection  of  the  books,  records 
and  operations  of  the  corporations,  the  actual  facta  must  appear, 
and  when  they  do  the  tax  authorities  will  find  their  problem  very 
greatly  simplified  and  the  taak  of  being  just  not  only  to  the 
stockholder  but  to  the  public  a  much  simpler  one. 

Capitalization  of  Franchises 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  speak  of  one  matter  which  has  been 
very  much  befogged.  It  has  been  argued  that  when  the  taxing 
authorities  have  fixed  a  value  upon  franchises  for  the  purposes 
of  taxation  and  when  a  tax  has  actually  been  coUected  upon 
this  value,  the  authorities  exercising  pubhc  control  as  to  rates 
must  permit  a  rate  which  will  allow  a  fair  return,  after  paying 
all  operating  charges,  not  only  upon  the  capital  invested,  but 
also  upon  the  capitalized  value  of  the  franchise,  even  though  the 
value  of  the  franchise  as  assessed  includes  not  one  dollar  paid 
to  any  State  or  local  authority  for  such  franchise.  If  this  argu- 
ment is  logical,  it  offers  a  serious  objection  to  the  franchise  tax, 
for  without  the  tax,  rates  could  be  lowered  not  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  tax  actually  collected,  but  also  to  the  extent  of  a 
profit  on  the  value  of  the  franchise  equivalent  to  6  or  8 
per  cent,  or  whatever  may  be  considered  a  fair  rate  of  return. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  very  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  user  to  prevent  or  do  away  with  the  franchise  tax. 
But  let  us  see  what  the  argument  involves. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  fixing  of  a  value  for  taxing  purposes  and 
the  collection  of  a  tax  thereon  justifies  the  capitalization  upon 
the  part  of  the  corporation  of  thia  value,  why  may  not  the 
corporation  claim  with  equal  force  that  a  gross  earnings  tax, 
or  a  Ucense  fee,  or  any  other  charge  made  by  a  local  or  State 
government  may  be  capitalined?  If  the  theory  is  correct,  why 
may  not  a  street  railway  company  argue  that  when  it  pays  a 
license  fee  of  fifty  dollars  per  car  per  annum,  that  it  should  be 
allowed  not  only  to  collect  fifty  dollars  per  car  from  the  passen- 
gers, but  also  an  additional  profit  of  fifty  dollars  per  car  to  rep- 
resent a  fair  return  upon  the  capitahzed  value  of  the  license 
fee?  Further,  why  may  not  the  same  theory  be  applied  to 
paving  requirements  and  other  similar  expenditures  ?  Of  course 
the  tax  itself  should  be  paid  out  of  earnings,  if  it  is  to  be  paid  at 
all;  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  comprehend  the  logic  of  such 
reasoning  that  will  permit  a  corporation,  after  it  has  taken  out 
of  earnings  the  annual  tax  or  charge,  to  argue  that  it  should 
also  be  allowed  to  capitalize  such  annual  charge  and  earn  a 
profit  thereon  when  it  has  never  expended  the  amount  and 
when  the  amount  does  not  represent  one  dollar  of  investment. 

Regulation  not  prevented  by  Past  Lack  op  Use 

The  fixing  of  rates  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  similar  to 
the  police  power.  If  the  city  permits  the  erection  of  buildings 
to  any  height  and  land  becomes  extremely  valuable  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  city  to  restrict  the  height  of  buildings,  and  if 
the  land  is  valued  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  at  its  market 
value,  does  that  fact  debar  the  city  from  issuing  building  regu- 
lations restricting  the  height  and  specifying  the  character  of 
structures,  and  making  the  land  consequently  of  less  valne? 
Does  the  fact  that  the  city  has  not  regulated  certain  businesses 
and  has  thereby  allowed  structures  to  be  erected  for  these  busi- 
nesses, thus  giving  them  a  considerable  value  upon  which  they 
have  been  taxed,  prevent  the  city  subsequently  from  issuing 
regulations  which  may  make  these  buildings  of  little  value  for 
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the  purpose  conBtructed  ?    To  state  the  proposition  ia  to  answ^   ' 
it.     Neither  the  police  power  of  the  State  nor  the  power  of   . 
public  regulation  and  control  can  be  limited  or  confined  by 
the  failure  to  exercise  it  in  the  past  when  the  fact  that  such 
powers  exist  is  well  known  and  recognized.     The  same  is  true 
of  the  taxation  of  franchises.     The  fact  that  a  franchise  has 
been  taxed,  or  that  any  property  has  been  taxed  upon  a  certain 
valuation, does  not  establish  that  valueirrevoeably;  neither  doei?  ■( 
it  give  the  owner  the  right,  as  against  the  right  of  the  State,  to  I 
earn  a  profit  upon  that  value. 

Reaboninq  m  A  CraciiE 

Furthermore,  such  an  argument  is  wholly  illogical  because  it 
proceeds  in  a  circle.  The  value  of  the  franchise  is  determined 
largely  by  the  extent  of  the  earnings.  The  earnings  are  d»- 
termined  largely  by  the  rates  which  the  corporation  may  charge  ' 
and  the  service  it  renders.  If  a  corporation  may  capitalize 
its  earnings  in  the  past  when,  public  regulation  has  not  beea 
effective,  and  if  it  is  thereby  entitled  to  earn  a  return  upon  such  J 
value  for  which  no  investment  has  ever  been  made,  the  State 
is  debarred  from  exercising  the  power  of  regulation  and  control 
because  it  failed  to  do  it  at  some  time  and  temporarily  allowed 
a  corporation  to  earn  a  larger  profit  than  the  actual  investment 
justified.  ■  If  this  theory  is  correct,  it  will  be  impossible  for  rates 
to  be  lowered  except  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  corporation 
itself,  for  every  increase  in  earnings  will  immediately  appear 
in  an  increased  value  of  the  franchise,  and  every  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  franchise  will  be  capitalized  and  a  profit  claimed 
thereon,  which  profit  will  in  turn  wipe  out  the  increase  in  the 
earnings  and  leave  nothing  to  be  used  for  improving  service  or 
decreasing  rates.  Further,  if  the  theory  is  correct,  it  will  do 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  compel  the  construction  and 
operation  of  public  utilities  by  the  municipalities  themselves, 
for  with  public  regulation  and  control  limited  by  such  a  theory, 
practically  the  only  way  the  public  can  secure  any  gain  due  to 
new  inventions,  increased  efficiency  or  urban  growth,  will  be 
by  taking  all  public  services  into  its  own  hands. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  TAXATION   OF   PUBLIC  SERVICE 

CORPORATIONS 

[The  paper  on  the  Tax  Commission  of  Kansas  and  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Maltbie  on  Taxation  of  Public  Service  Corpo- 
rations were  not  read  to  the  Conference.  Mr.  Woodbury's 
paper  was  read  and,  by  invitation,  the  discussion  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Harrison  Williams,  General  Land  and  Tax  Agent,  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  and  Mr.  Frank  P.  Crandon,  Tax  Commis- 
sioner, Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company.] 

Mr.  Harrison  Williams,  General  Land  and  Tax  Agent,  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  New  York  City:  The  heavy  indictment 
which  Judge  Woodbury  has  read  against  the  tax  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  pretty  generally  applicable,  I  think,  to 
the  laws  relative  to  taxation  of  railroad  property,  and  also 
applies  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the  tax  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  to  some  extent  in  Indiana. 

The  present  system  is  chaotic,  unscientific,  inequitable  and 
apparently  generally  impossible  of  enforcement.  It  has  re- 
sulted from  a  variety  of  causes  in  the  different  States.  In  New 
York  State  we  started  it  —  and  I  speak  particularly  of  the  rail- 
road situation  —  with  the  old  ad  valorem  property  tax,  a  law 
that  has  been  patched  and  added  to,  not  so  much  in  the  effort 
to  create  a  scientific  whole,  but  in  a  search  for  additional 
revenues  to  provide  for  the  increasing  expenditures  of  the 
State.  Of  course  a  tax  which  bears  directly  on  the  voters  is 
an  unpopular  tax  everywhere.  It  is  the  scientific  and  proper 
tax,  I  believe,  but  it  is  a  universally  unpopular  tax,  and  in  the 
effort  to  provide  funds  for  the  additional  expenses,  as  these 
expenses  came  along,  we  have  the  full  flower  of  the  present 
New  York  railroad  tax  situation. 

As  I  say,  we  start  in  with  the  ad  valorem  tax  upon  physical 
property  of  the  railroad  company.  Every  municipal  subdivi- 
sion which  contains  the  physical  property  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany sits  through  its  Board  of  Assessors  as  an  independent 
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tribunal  upon  the  valuation  for  taxation  of  that  property.  As 
Judge  Woodbury  has  properly  said,  by  law  the  State  Board  of 
Tax  Commissioners  is  presumed  to  exercise  supervision  of  these 
assessments.  That  supervision  is  almost  entirely  formal.  No 
matter  how  conscientious  the  efforts  of  the  State  Board  of  Tax 
Commissioners  may  be,  they  are  without  any  substantial  author- 
ity to  enforce  their  mandates;  and  though  they  may  direct  the 
local  assessor  to  a  given  course,  if  the  local  assessor  fails  to 
obey  their  direction  they  are  without  power  to  enforce  it. 

Next  after  the  ad  valorem  tax  we  have  the  capital  stock 
tax  imposed  against  railroad  companies  in  common  with  other.  i 
corporations  in  the  State.     In  addition  we  have  the  gross  eara-fl 
inga  tax,  we  have  the  assessment  of  special  franchises  and  thafl 
variety  of  local  taxation  imposed  on  those  assessments.    Finally, 
we  have  the  mortgage  tax. 

In  New  Jersey  they  have  sought  to  avoid  this  system  of  local 
taxation,  and  some  twenty-five  years  ago  they  created  a  central 
body  known  as  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  empowered  to  assess 
all  railroad  property.  For  twenty  years  railroad  property  was 
so  assessed.  In  the  last  five  years  the  general  effort  of  the  State 
of  New  Jeraey  seems  to  have  been  to  crush  the  centralization  of 
assessment  which  they  were  so  desirous  of  creating  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  ad  valorem  assessment  of  railroad 
property,  which  is  entirely  assessed  through  the  media,  first  of 
a  capital  stock  tax,  second  of  a  loans  tax  and  third  of  a  gross 
earnings  tax. 

In  Ohio  there  is  a  quasi-centralization.  Railroad  property  is 
being  assessed  there  through  the  media  of  county  boards  of 
auditors,  the  auditor  of  each  county  through  which  the  railroad 
passes  being  a  member  of  the  particular  board  sitting  on  the 
valuation  of  that  railroad  property,  and  the  result  being  divided 
by  the  miles  of  railroad  and  then  multiplied  by  the  miles  in  each 
tax  district,  and  returned  to  the  district  for  the  levy  of  the  tax. 
In  Illinois  and  Indiana  we  have  a  central  body. 

To-day  I  don't  know  of  anything  which  more  strongly  im- 
presses me  in  the  States  with  which  I  am  more  or  less  familiar 
than  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  States  that  have  the  system, 
as  the  centralization  of  railroad  assessment  and  their  wish  to 
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return  to  the  distribution  method  or  the  local  method,  and  the 
equal  dissatisfaction  in  other  States  with  the  local  method 
and  the  desire  to  get  to  a  centralized  method.  I  think  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  that  general  unrest  is  simply  this,  —  that 
none  of  the  methods  are  good,  that  they  are  unscientific,  they 
are  poorly  thought  out  and,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are 
centralized  or  local,  they  are  bad  in  application. 

The  great  objection  to  assesament  by  a  central  board  we  have 
found  is  this,  —  especially  when  that  assessment  is  on  an  ad 
vcdorem  basis,  —  local  assessments  are  almost  universally  other 
than  on  full  value,  irrespective  of  what  the  law  of  the  State 
may  be.  In  one  State  there  is  a  constitutional  mandate  that 
it  shall  be  a  true  value.  In  another  State  there  is  a  statutory 
mandate  that  it  shall  be  at  full  value.  But  we  find  the  condition 
almost  universal  that  something  else  than  full  value  la  taken, 
and  what  that  something  is  generally  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual discretion  of  the  assessing  official. 

We  find  in  those  States  with  central  bodies  assessing  upon 
the  ad  valorem  basis  that  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  levy  taxes 
at  rates  which  are  the  result  of  under-assessment  of  property 
by  the  local  authorities  on  a  100  per  cent  assessment  by  State 
bodies,  an  obvious  injustice  results.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  discrimination,  and  a  tax  at  a  fixed  rate  be  levied  upon 
assessments  made  by  State  bodies  upon  railroad  property  there 
is  always  dissatisfaction,  and  the  matter  becomes  not  a  question 
of  political  economy,  but  is  apparently  an  irresistible  bait  to 
every  political  party  in  search  of  a  local  issue.  The  ad  valorem 
tax  upon  railroad  property  is  impracticable  to-day  by  itself. 
It  is  not  equitably  enforced;  it  cannot  be  under  our  general 
system  of  appointment  of  local  assessors.  There  is  an  almost 
complete  lack  of  equalization,  and  the  methods  of  its  enforce- 
ment are  amazingly  clumsy. 

The  capital  stock  method  is  almost  as  bad.  It  taxes  not  only 
property  but  management,  even  traffic  agreements,  and  is  after 
all  in  the  last  analysts  more  or  less  baaed  upon  stock  gambling,  if 
the  value  of  the  stock  as  shown  by  current  markets  is  taken  as 
the  basis  of  assessment. 

The  gross  earnings  tax  is  highly  inequitable.  It  bears  always 
against   the  poor  company   operating  under   heavy  physical 
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difficulties,  and  in  favor  of  the  rich  company  operating  undw 
few  physical  difficulties.  To  illustrate.  If  you  have  a  gross 
earnings  tax  of  say  3  per  cent  and  apply  it  to  two  railway 
companies,  one  of  which  is  oj>erating  at  a  cost  of  70  per  cent  of 
its  gross  earnings,  you  are  practically  imposing  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent  upon  ita  net.  Another  company  is  operating  at  a  cost  of 
50  per  cent  of  its  gross  earnings,  and  you  are  only  taxing  it  at 
6  per  cent  of  its  net.  In  other  words,  you  are  penalizing  the 
poor  company  by  taxing  it  66  per  cent  more  than  the  rich  com- 
pany which  could  better  afford  the  tax. 

The  net  earnings  tax  to-day  is  not  practicable  because  until 
within  the  last  year  or  two  we  had  no  uniformity  of  accounting 
systems,  and  to-day  that  uniformity  has  merely  started  with 
regard  to  interstate  railways.  With  regard  to  intrastate  railways 
or  roads  that  have  no  interstate  business  there  is  no  uniformity 
whatever  and  no  possibihty  of  teUing  what  the  so-called  net 
earnings  of  the  road  are,  as  referred  to  by  Judge  Woodbury. 

It  is  a  thankless  task  to  stand  up  and  tear  down.  Tha 
iconoclast,  the  critic,  has  his  uses,  but  of  course  they  are  not 
comparable  to  one  who  will  offer  some  remedy.  My  remarks 
so  far  have  been  simply  to  show  why  I  advance  a  remedy,  and 
the  conditions  which  I  seek  to  cure.  To  begin  with,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make  radical  changes,  as  we  all  know,  and 
to  get  away  from  the  ad  valorem  tax  upon  property  in  many 
States.  In  the  East  at  least  it  will  be  frequently  necessary 
to  obtain  constitutional  changes. 

The  first  thing  that  I  propose  is  a  strengthening  of  the  methods 
of  equalization  where  ad  valorem  taxes  are  in  effect.  Some  five 
years  ago  the  always  smoldering  tax  dissatisfaction  in  New 
Jersey  burst  into  one  of  its  frequent  flames,  and  the  govern- 
ment appointed  a  legislative  committee  to  investigate  the 
whole  subject.  But  although  appointed  to  investigate  the 
whole  subject,  it  devoted  nine  tenths  of  its  time  to  considering 
railroad  taxation.  An  effort  was  then  being  made  to  apply 
local  tax  rates  to  the  100  per  cent  centralized  assessments  ot 
the  railroads  to  make  up  deficiencies  caused  by  the  under- 
assessment made  by  local  assessors. 

The  railroads  generally  took  this  position :  they  did  pot  object 
to  the  application  of  the  local  tax  rates  to  their  100  per  cent 
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assessments  if  the  local  assessors  would  assess  property  upon  a 
100  per  cent  basis.  The  local  assessors,  or  those  who  spoke  for 
them,  rose  as  one  man  and  said,  "We  do";  whereupon  the 
railroads  at  a  very  great  expense  of  money,  time  and  labor 
examined  every  transfer  of  real  estate  recorded  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  for  the  five  years  prior  to  1905.  There  were,  as 
I  recall  the  number  offhand,  180,000  of  those  in  round  figures. 
Of  those  a  certain  number  were  discredited  at  once  because  they 
simply  gave  a  nominal  consideration;  there  were  also  thrown 
out  sheriffs'  deeds,  forced  sales,  deeds  in  settlement  of  estate, 
partition  proceedings,  etc.  Finally  we  had  left  a  residuum  of 
about  89,000  or  90,000  deeds  to  cover  the  whole  State.  In 
every  instance  we  went  preferably  to  the  local  assessor,  or  if  we 
were  unable  to  get  the  local  assessor  to  act,  to  the  best  real  estate 
man  we  could  find  in  the  tax  district,  and  in  a  column  opposite 
the  property  we  had  the  assessed  value  of  that  property  in  the 
tax  district  shown.  This  was  the  result  throughout  New  Jersey ; 
we  found  that  the  average  assessment  through  those  five  years 
was  54  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  real  estate. 

In  an  attempt  to  secure  equalization  these  measures  were 
proposed  and  adopted  by  the  legislature  —  boards  of  county 
taxation  for  each  county  were  created  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  assessment  work  of  the  local  assessors  in  the  several  towns. 
They  were  charged  with  the  correction  of  assessment  rolls,  with 
the  insistence  of  assessment  of  property  at  100  per  cent.  Over 
those  boards  of  county  assessment  was  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization,  which  sat  as  an  appellate  tribunal  for  appeals  taken 
from  the  local  assessments  through  the  county  boards  to  it,  and 
was  also  charged  with  power  to  remove  local  assessors  if  they 
failed  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  county  boards.  Because 
of  political  considerations,  those  boards  were  not  promptly  ap- 
pointed. They  were  well  paid;  they  were  paid  fairly  in  view 
of  the  work  demanded  of  them,  and  although  the  acts  were 
passed  perhaps  in  February  it  was  not  until  May  or  June  that 
the  boards  were  finally  appointed.  The  date  as  of  which  assess- 
ments are  made  in  New  Jersey  is  the  20th  of  May. 

For  the  year  1905  the  total  real  estate  assessment  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  which  had  been  vociferously  claimed  to  be  100 
per  cent  by  the  people  seeking  the  application  of  the  local  rates 
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to  the  railroad  assessments,  was  tl,0O0,0O0,0O0.  In  three  or 
four  months  of  these  county  boards  the  real  estate  assessment 
of  New  Jersey  was  increased  to  $1,600,000,000,  and  has  been 
going  up  ever  since.  Now,  there  is  what  I  call  a  practical 
measure  of  equalization.  At  the  same  time  —  and  it  is  worth 
while  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  fact  — 
the  tax  rate  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  fell  from  $24  to  S18  per 
thousand  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  numerous  local  and  munici- 
pal financiers  took  the  opportunity  to  increase  the  aggregate 
budgets  of  New  Jersey  from  $24,000,000  to  828,000,000;  in 
other  words,  they  got  away  with  an  additional  $4,000,000  of 
taxes.     (Apjdause.) 

I  became  very  much  interested  in  this  equahzation  measure 
because  it  was  so  effective  in  New  Jersey,  and  I  think  their  expe- 
rience makes  it  a  model  for  other  States.  There  was  an  increase 
in  the  budget  of  four  millions  of  dollars.  That  was  made  in  this 
manner.  The  rates  were  based  on  the  so-called  Hillery  Law, 
whereby  in  effect  one  year's  grace  was  given  to  all  raunicipalitiea 
to  clean  up  their  floating  indebtedness.  Thereafter  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  down  their  tax  levies  year  after  year  five  railla  . 
at  a  time,  as  I  recall,  until  in  the  larger  cities  it  reached  $1.75 
per  100  for  all  purposes  —  State,  county,  municipal,  school 
tax,  and  everj^hing,  and  in  the  smaller  ones  $1.50  per  100, 
and  when  it  reached  those  rates  under  no  conditions  could  it  be 
exceeded.  Consequently,  when  they  sought  to  raise  their  taxes, 
the  only  way  would  be  to  increase  their  assessments,  and  it  results 
in  a  very  lively  watch  upon  those  who  are  responsible  for  making 
up  budgets.  I  want  to  say  that  many  of  the  bad  fruits  of  the 
aj^tem  for  which  the  tax  assessors  are  blamed  are  not  so  much 
due  to  the  assessor  as  they  are  to  the  expenditure  of  the  taxes. 

My  remedy  is  this.  It  is  not  a  remedy  that  I  suggest  for 
immediate  application,  but  I  think  the  method  of  assessment 
of  railroad  property  as  a  whole  in  the  East  needs  a  very 
drastic  change.  I  am  a  thorough  convert  to  the  so-called 
Purdy  system  of  the  taxing  of  public  service  corporations. 
Speaking  very  simply  it  is  this  —  one  tax  instead  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  taxes;  a  mathematical  rule  instead  of  elements  of 
discretion;  a  tax  rate  levied  upon  the  profit  declarations  of 
the  company,  both  stock  and  bonds,  whether  they  be  in  the 
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form  of  dividends  or  interest.  That  is  relatively  simple  for 
the  intrastate  roads.  But  we  find  in  the  East,  where  we  have 
great  terminals,  that  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  levy  a  tax 
on  the  property  as  a  unit  there  is  a  great  cry  from  those  places 
where  the  terminals  are,  that  they  are  losing  taxation  on  the 
lands  on  which  they  are  entitled  to  levy.  To  meet  that  case 
I  suggest  that  property  not  of  the  main  stem  (or  right  of  way) 
be  separately  assessed  by  the  local  assessor;  that  it  be  returned 
to  the  State  Tax  Board ;  that  they  examine  it  and  compare  it 
to  see  that  it  is  equalized  with  the  other  assessments  in  that 
tax  district;  that  it  then  be  taxed  with  other  local  property, 
and  the  total  taxes  on  such  property  be  paid  by  the  State  to  the 
municipality  and  deducted  from  the  taxes  paid  by  the  company 
to  the  State  on  the  unit  assessment. 

How  shall  the  taxes  on  theinterstate  roads  be  divided  asbetween 
States  ?  On  the  basis  of  the  main  track  mileage,  plus  side  track 
mileage,  your  unit  being  one  mile  of  main  track  and  four  miles  of 
side  track  being  taken  to  equal  one  mile  of  main  track.  As  I  study 
the  situation,  that  seems  the  most  equitable  basis.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Chandon,  Tax  Commissioner,  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company,  Chicago :  I  wish  to  speak  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  railroad  taxation.  That  seems  to  have  oc- 
cupied Mr.  Williams's  attention,  and  in  his  address  there  is  much 
that  is  of  value  and  suggestion.  If,  however,  we  are  in  search 
of  some  form  of  railroad  taxation  that  will  act  automatically  or 
mathematically,  and  be  just  in  all  cases,  we  are  in  as  vain 
an  effort  as  if  we  were  searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 
That  method  does  not  exist  and  cannot  exist.  The  various 
forms  of  railway  assessment  that  have  been  proposed  have  each 
of  them  some  special  merit.  I  think  that  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  almost  any  of  them  under  a  wise  administra- 
tion would  produce  a  reasonably  accurate  result. 

When  I  first  began  to  know  something  about  the  system  of 
taxation  of  railroads  in  the  Western  States,  very  much  of  the 
confusion  and  variety  and  infelicity  which  Mr.  Williams  has 
referred  to  as  applying  to  Eastern  roads  applied  to  all  our  West- 
ern States.  We  first  adopted  a  system  of  State  assessment, 
treating  the  railroad  within  the  State  as  a  unit,  and  subdividing 
the  assessment  among  the  various  taxing  districts.     That  has 
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worked  with  fair  satisfaction  in  many  cases,  but  it  did  not 
answer  the  purpose  in  many  cases  for  the  reason  that  is  almost 
self-obvioua. 

It  13  now  nearly  forty  years  since  we  first  began  to  make 
riiilway  assessments  by  central  bodies.  The  Central  Assessing 
Board  has  never  to  my  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  member  of  it  received  the  advantage  of  being  com- 
posed of  men,  any  one  of  whom  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
had  any  previous  experience  or  training  fitting  him  to  grapple 
with  the  question  of  railroad  taxation.  In  the  State  of  Illinois 
we  had  a  very  large  board  consisting  of  twenty-five  members ; 
in  other  States  boards  of  various  size  consisting  of  from  three 
to  five  members.  The  first  board  that  was  created  to  my 
knowledge  was  in  1873.  The  Northwestern  Railroad  which 
I  represent  has  property  in  nine  States.  In  all  the  years  and 
in  all  the  States  it  is  still  true  that  no  man  of  railroad  experience,- 
either  in  construction  or  operation  or  administration,  has  been 
appointed  to  one  of  those  boards  of  assessments.  That  does 
not  mean  that  we  don't  have  some  good  men.  In  spite  of  that 
fact,  in  many  States  we  have  excellent  members  of  those  boards, 
but  they  are  men  who  became  excellent  by  virtue  of  a  long 
continuance  in  office,  and  giving  their  time  and  consideration 
to  the  matters  before  them,  not  because  they  had  learned  either 
from  experience  or  training  how  to  perform  the  duties  to  which 
they  had  been  called. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  an  ad  vaiorem  system? 
Ordinarily  I  think  it  is  supposed  to  apply  to  the  physical  prop- 
erty of  the  company.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
corrected.  If  by  ad  valorem  we  mean  the  value  of  the  property, 
if  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at,  there  is  no  other  system 
that  should  be  adopted  except  the  ad  valorem  system.  However, 
if  we  are  going  to  limit  the  meaning  of  ad  valorem  to  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  actual  physical  property,  then  there  is  no  system 
more  vicious,  no  system  more  difficult,  no  system  that  will 
result  in  such  iniquities  and  injustice  as  what  would  come  from 
such  an  extension  of  the  term  ad  valorem,. 

It  is  impossible  to  value  accurately  or  adequately  the  physical 
property  of  a  railroad.  Wisconsin  tried  it;  Michigan  tried  it; 
with  what  result?    The  Board  of  Assessment  used  up  a  large 
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amount  of  money  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  physical  value 
of  the  roads  in  the  State.  They  were  helped  by  a  large  corps 
of  other  valuators  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies.  It 
cost  the  Northwestern  Railway  Company  $30,000  and  more  to 
value  its  property  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  by  its  engineers  and 
experts.  I  don't  know  how  much  it  cost  the  State.  Judge 
Gilson,  how  much  was  it  your  experts  made  our  valuation  when 
we  first  started  in  ?    It  was  about  sixty-two  millions,  wasn't  it  ? 

Judge  Gilson  (Wisconsin):    Yes. 

Mr.  Crandon:  And  the  experts  of  the  company  made  it 
about  fifty-two  millions  or  fifty-three  millions.     Am  I  right? 

Judge  Gilson:   I  think  so. 

Mr.  Crandon  :  That  is  near  enough,  anjrway. 

Judge  Gilson:  I  think,  though,  that  it  was  sixty-two  mil- 
lion new,  but  in  its  depreciated  condition  it  was  about  ten 
million  dollars  less.     [See  subsequent  correction  by  Mr.  Gilson.] 

Mr.  Crandon  :  Very  well.  In  the  first  place  we  would  have 
had  ten  million  dollars  difference,  and  in  the  next  place  twenty 
million  dollars  difference,  not  by  men  who  come  to  the  subject 
as  novices,  not  by  inexperts,  but  by  the  men  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  that  physical  property  that  there  were  in 
the  State  or  that  could  be  found  out  of  the  State;  and  still 
the  results  of  their  valuations  are  apart  to  the  extent  of  from 
ten  millions  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  valuation  of  one 
road  in  one  State.  Taking  the  lowest  amount  it  certainly  was 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  in  regard  to  a  single  road  in  a 
single  State.  Now,  basing  your  judgment  upon  that  fact,  how 
is  it  possible  that  men  who  have  no  qualifications  of  that  sort 
for  that  business,  who  come  to  the  subject  new,  are  going  to 
give  any  intelligent  or  adequate  valuation  of  the  property? 
I  don't  think  we  have  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  anjrthing  more 
difficult  than  we  would  have  elsewhere.  However,  the  problem 
becomes  a  great  deal  more  complicated  when  you  take  into 
account  the  terminal  properties  of  such  roads  as  have  their 
terminals  in  Chicago.  I  only  speak  of  this  as  showing  that  a 
system  which  is  attempted  to  be  based  upon  the  actual  value 
of  the  physical  property  is  absurd  and  vicious  and  impossible 
of  just  application.  I  find  that  I  have  got  o£f  on  a  subject  that 
I  didn't  mean  to  touch  at  all. 
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The  problem  to  which  I  was  to  invite  your  attention  at  this 

Convention  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  a  suggestion  that  will 
accomplish  some  result  at  some  time  is  the  question,  "How 
shall  we  deal  with  assessing  interstate  railroads?"  None  of 
those  large  roads  are  intrastate;  they  are  all  interstate.  The 
system  is  a  unit  which  includes  both  interstate  and  intrastate 
parts;  when,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Northwestern  Railway 
Company,  we  find  our  railroad  line  in  nine  different  States,  and 
also  find  that  we  have  a  different  system  for  determining  values 
in  each  State,  how  is  the  partition  of  the  value  of  the  property 
to  be  made  between  the  different  States  so  as  to  be  equitable  to 
the  pubUc  and  fair  to  the  company? 

For  the  first  proposition  we  want  a  uniform  law  for  valuing 
railroads  in  all  the  States.  I  suppose  that  could  only  be  got 
by  agreement;  but  we  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  valuation  on  the  system  of  railroads  between 
the  States  when  we  have  got  the  same  law  of  valuation  in  all 
the  States.  What  that  law  shall  be,  what  it  shall  include,  is  not 
a  matter  that  can  be  determined  here,  nor  determined  easily 
anywhere,  or  be  determined  except  by  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  value,  and  through 
a  period  auEEieiently  long  to  test  the  equity  of  the  scheme  that 
shall  finally  be  devised. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  stock  and  bond  theory  of 
assessment.  If  there  is  one  system  more  vicious  than  all  the 
others  that  is  the  system.  I  would  like  to  elaborate  that  ques- 
tion, but  I  have  not  time.  A  single  illustration  with  regard  to 
its  effect  would  be  afforded  by  the  Northwestern  Railway 
Company  whose  terminals  in  Chicago  have  been  estimated  to 
be  worth  from  thirty  millions  of  dollars  to  forty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  whose  hne  extends  through  nine  different  States. 
If  we  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  property  accurately  by  the  stock 
and  bond  theory,  how  are  we  to  apportion  it  among  these  different 
States  so  that  they  would  share  equitably  the  aggregate  value? 
By  the  stock  and  bond  theory  you  simply  arrive,  at  the  best, 
at  a  lump  sum  valuation,  which  must  then  be  divided  upon 
some  other  basis  than  that  which  you  have  taken  for  finding  your 
valuation.  But  you  don't  get  the  correct  value  by  any  stock 
and  bond  method.    It  is  evil  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually. 
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I  am  more  inclined  to  the  idea  that  the  railroad  is  a  machine 
for  earning  money.  It  may  extend  through  one  State  or  ten 
or  twenty.  It  is  valuable  simply  as  it  accomplishes  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  made  —  to  earn  money.  In  some  form 
the  earning  capacity  of  a  corporation  of  that  sort  is  the  measure 
of  its  value.  It  seems  to  me  when  it  is  properly  defined  and 
adequately  guarded  that  this  is  the  best  method  of  valuing  a 
corporation.  If  we  had  only  the  elements  which  make  gross 
earnings,  if  you  eliminate  those  earnings  which  come  from  other 
sources  than  the  operation  of  the  railroad,  —  those  earnings 
that  come  out  of  its  investments,  its  owning  of  other  properties, 
—  and  could  find  accurately  just  what  it  earns  as  a  railroad, 
you  have  then  a  substantial  basis  on  which  you  could  make 
up  the  value  of  the  entire  road. 

Now,  just  how  you  are  going  to  apply  that  knowledge  when 
you  have  got  it  so  that  you  can  justly  and  fairly  distribute 
the  value  to  the  various  taxing  districts,  presents  a  problem 
of  great  magnitude  and  complexity.  But  have  we  not  gone  a 
good  distance  when  we  know  how  much  the  thing  is  worth? 
Haven't  we  got  a  long  distance  in  the  way  of  determining  what 
a  railroad  should  be  assessed  at  in  any  locality  if  we  know  what 
it  ought  to  be  assessed  at  in  all  localities  ?  And  if  we  have  found 
by  any  method  the  way  in  which  we  can  ascertain  precisely  the 
actual  value  of  the  property,  have  we  not  laid  a  basis  upon  which 
we  may  hope  to  build  the  superstructure  of  distribution  ? 

Judge  Gilson  (Wisconsin) :  Before  Mr.  Crandon  leaves  the 
subject  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  valuation  of  the  physical  property  in  Wisconsin, 
that  I  did  not  understand  at  the  time.  I  think  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  that  if  new,  the  road 
was  worth  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  cost  of  its 
present  condition  was  fifty-two  million.  The  result  obtained 
by  the  engineers  of  the  road  was  the  cost  of  reproduction  new  at 
sixty  million  and  the  cost  of  reproduction  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, fifty  million.  There  was  a  difference  of  practically  two 
millions  of  dollars  between  the  appraisement  by  the  State 
Board's  expert  and  the  valuation  made  by  the  railway  com- 
pany. The  basis  upon  which  the  valuation  of  the  physical  prop- 
erty was  made  was  very  largely  furnished  by  the  company 
2k 
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through  its  engineers.     They  assisted  the  board  in  making  that  i 
valuation  by  furnishing  all  the  information  that  we  called  for.   i 
The  difference  was  practically  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half  or 
two  million,  both  in  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  property  new 
and  its  value  in  its  present  condition, 

Mr.  Chandon  (Illinois) :   I  think  the  Judge  is  in  error  a  little  * 
as  to  the  amount.     It  doesn't  make  any  real  difference. 

Dh.  Chamberlain  (Ohio) :  Four  per  cent  is  pretty  close. 
When  you  say  per  cent  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Purdy  (New  York) :   I  should  like  to  say  a  word  because 
Mr.  Wiltiama  has  honored  me  by  crediting  me  with  a  theory  of 
railway  assessment.     I  appreciate  fully  the  difficulty,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Crandon,  of  dividing  the  interstate  railroad,  or  any- 
other  public  service  corporation  which  operates  in  more  than   , 
one  State;    also  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  property  used  ' 
in  the  operation  of  the  road  from  property  not  so  used.     But,   i 
as  Mr.  Crandon  has  said,  if  you  can  determine  some  method 
which  is  fair  for  ascertaining  the  aggregate  value,  or  as  I  would 
prefer,  the  aggregate  tax,  and  then  divide  up  or  cut  off  part  of 
it  afterwards,  your  first  problem  is  met  if  you  have  agreed  that 
you  have  a  fair  way  of  finding  the  whole.     Mr.  Wilhams  ex-   ' 
plained  it  in  part.     I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words  more  about 
that  method  which  I  thought  of  before  I  knew  that  it  had  in  a 
crude  form  been  adopted  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Law  in  1864 
by  the  United  States  government.     When  I  found  that    out 
afterwards,  I  don't  know  whether  I  thought  my  plan  was  better 
or  worse,  but  it  is  a  precedent. 

As  Mr.  Crandon  says,  a  pubhe  service  corporation  can  really 
only  be  judged  by  its  earning  power.  There  is  no  other  way. 
It  takes  property  from  other  uses  and  devotes  it  to  this  peculiar 
use.  When  put  to  this  peculiar  use  it  has  a  value  only  as  it 
can  earn.  You  can  compare  it  with  nothing  else  because  there 
is  nothing  else  that  is  so  like  it  that  you  can  make  proper 
comparison. 

Economists  have  generally  objected  to  a  tax  upon  net  earn- 
ings, so  far  as  my  reading  has  gone,  only  because  we  could  not 
ascertain  with  accuracy  what  net  earnings  are.  We  can  deter- 
mine with  some  accuracy,  as  a  rule,  what  gross  earnings  are; 
but  how  to  find  out  what  properly  should  be  charged  to  operat- 
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ing  account  haa  always  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  problem  of 
great  difficulty.  We  may  be  in  a  fair  way  to  solve  it  now 
through  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  which  would  put  all 
upon  the  same  basis  if  it  is  accomplished.  But  we  don't 
need  to  wait  for  that  time  if  we  wish  to  do  the  thing  now. 

Every  pubUc  service  corporation  in  the  course  of  a  long 
period  must  divide  its  earnings.  How  does  it  divide  them? 
It  divides  them  to  persons  called  stockholders,  and  to  persons 
who  are  its  creditors;  so  its  division  is  in  the  shape  of  interest 
on  debt  and  dividends  to  stockholders.  If  it  withholds  divi- 
dends to  stockholders  for  a  period  of  years  and  accumulates  a 
surplus,  it  is  with  two  purposes:  one,  in  order  that  it  may 
perform  a  public  service;  two,  in  order  that  it  may  earn  more 
dividends  later  on  for  its  stockholders.  If  we  have  a  basic  tax, 
it  will  provide  a  minimum  revenue  even  if  there  is  no  distribu- 
tion of  dividends  or  interest;  for  instance,  if  a  pubUc  service 
corporation  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  pays  no  interest 
or  dividends,  there  will  still  be  a  tax.  Under  normal  conditions 
it  is  entirely  immaterial  whether  the  corporation  distributes 
all  that  it  can,  or  makes  a  surplus;  because  if  it  distributes 
all  that  it  can,  you  get  all  that  you  should  now  in  taxes.  If  it 
withholds  part  and  builds  up  a  surplus,  the  time  will  come  in 
the  future  when  that  surplus  will  earn  more  dividends;  those 
dividends  will  be  distributed  to  stockholders  and  the  State  will 
get  its  share  inevitably.  We  do  need  to  devise  a  system  which 
will  reduce  friction,  which  will  work  out  mathematically  and 
accurately  year  after  year,  about  which  we  cannot  quarrel, 
because  there  are  other  problems  that  to  my  mind  are  more 
important  than  the  public  service  problem,  and  we  want  to 
get  that  out  of  the  way  and  begin  on  the  next  one.     (Applatise.) 

Mr.  Whitney  (New  York) :  I  am  very  much  gratified  to  see 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  this  Conference  to  treat  so  reasonably 
the  consideration  of  the  problems  entering  into  the  taxation  of 
public  service  corporations.  Unfortunately  in  many  cases  they 
are  looked  upon  as  enemies  rather  than  as  friends  to  the  public, 
and  I  am  prone  to  believe  that  Mr.  Purdy's  idea  of  some  elimi- 
nation of  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  State  boards  — 
which  is  apt  to  vary  very  much  in  administration  —  is  a  step 
very  far  in  the  right  direction.     This  is  the  first  of  the  Con- 
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ferences  I  have  attended  and  I  have  learned  a  great  deal,  and 
I  think  every  annual  Conference  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  McVey  (Minnesota):  I  have  listened  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest  at  various  times  to  the  discuaaion  of  rail- 
road problems,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  disappointed 
again  and  again  in  the  onslaught  that  has  been  made  by  the 
representative  of  railway  companies  against  the  various  efforts 
made  by  States  to  tax  railroad  properties  inside  of  their  border, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  never  offering  on  their  part  a  system 
of  taxing  that  would  be  adequate  or  satisfactory.  Now  we  are 
told  that  the  gross  earnings  tax  is  an  unequal  and  unsatisfactory 
tax;  we  are  told  that  the  valuation  of  railway  companies  by 
the  ad  valorem  system  is  iniquitous  and  again  unsatisfactory. 
We  are  told  that  the  method  of  taxing  corporations  and  assess- 
ing them  on  a  stock  and  bond  basis  is  again  unsatisfactory, 
unwise,  etc.,  and  further  we  are  told  that  the  taxing  of  them  on 
the  basis  of  net  earnings  is  not  altogether  fair.  Now,  what  is 
the  system  of  taxation  that  is  desirable  ?  What  can  be  worked 
out  as  a  sytem  of  taxation  on  railways  ?  Is  it  something  that 
has  not  yet  been  tried  in  the  States?  Ts  it  something  that  is 
unknown  in  the  legislative  history?  Why  not  let  us  have  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railroad  men  themselves?  What 
kind  of  taxation  do  they  want?  Or  is  it  that  they  want  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  old  local  assessment  system?  (Chords:  No, 
never !) 

Mr,  McVey  :  By  the  process  of  elimination  one  is  practically 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  that  is  a  more  desirable  system 
of  taxation  than  any  that  we  have  at  the  present  time.  Now, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  can  the  State  say,  "  Gentle- 
men, we  will  tax  the  railroads  on  their  net  earnings?"  But 
suppose  a  railroad  has  no  net  earnings,  does  that  mean  that  it 
shall  escape  taxation  entirely,  and  not  pay  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  State?  Perhaps  if  we  wait,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Purdy,  in  time  the  company  will  earn  dividends  and  there- 
fore begin  to  pay  taxes.  But  meantime  the  burdens  of  the 
State  are  increasing,  and  other  property  —  real  estate  which 
may  not  be  earning  income  or  any  returns  whatsoever — is 
taxed  on  the  real  estate  assessment  plan. 
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In  all  fairness,  ought  not  we  to  get  together?  Ought  not 
we  to  hear  from  the  railway  men  what  is  their  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion ?  And  if  they  have  none,  why  not  get  together  and  make 
some  system  in  one  of  the  States,  say  the  system  of  an  ad 
i^alorem  tax,  the  very  best  that  can  be  done;  unite  with  the 
authorities  in  getting  a  proper  assessment  in  all  possible  ways, 
and  work  it  out  carefully,  so  that  we  can  come  to  some  kind  of 
a  conclusion  as  to  what  is  a  real  system  of  taxation?  Now, 
we  have  laboratories  in  every  State ;  we  can  try  out  schemes  of 
l^slation  in  different  States.  Why  is  it  not  a  fair  proposition 
to  get  together  with  the  various  commissions  —  the  Commission 
of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  or  the  Commission  in  other  States  — 
and  try  to  unite  on  some  practical  scheme  of  legislation  that 
will  secure  a  fair,  equitable  taxation  of  railway  properties? 
The  State  wants  fair  and  equitable  taxation  of  the  railway 
companies,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to  get  at.  We  ought  to 
hear  from  the  other  side  on  what  is  a  fair  system  of  taxation. 
{Applause.) 

Mr.  Allen  Ripley  Foote  :  I  simply  wish  to  put  in  the  record  ' 
my  solution  so  that  it  can  come  in  competition  with  that  of 
others.  My  solution  is  this  —  based  necessarily  upon  a  correct 
system  of  accounting  for  all  pubUc  service  corporations.  Such 
a  system  we  now  have  some  opportunity  of  securing,  through 
the  federal  law  giving  the  State  Commerce  Commission  authoi^ 
ity  to  prescribe  a  system  of  accounting. 

I  suggest  that  a  tax  be  levied  upon  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
corporations  as  returned  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion under  their  system  of  accounting;  that  there  shall  be  a 
low  tax,  say  of  2  per  cent,  that  all  corporations  shall  pay  under 
all  circumstances  whether  they  have  any  net  earnings  or  not, 
and  if  you  please  that  that  2  per  cent  shall  be  levied  upon  cor- 
porations whose  operating  expenses  are  90  per  cent  of  their 
gross  earnings,  that  being  an  arbitrary  basic  tax.  Then  for 
every  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  operating  expenses  to  gross 
earnings,  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  be  added.  To  illustrate.  If 
a  road's  operating  expenses  are  90  per  cent  of  its  gross  earnings, 
it  will  pay  2  per  cent.  If  it  is  89,  it  will  pay  2^^,  or  something 
like  that.  If  it  is  88,  it  will  pay  2-^,  and  so  on  down  the  scale. 
So  that  you  have  a  rule  that  is  absolutely  adjustable  on  the 
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basis  of  the  authoritative  statements  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  checked  up  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  uuder  its  system  of  accounting.     (Apj^ause.) 

Mr.  a.  E.  Holcomb  {New  York) :  The  speaker  just  before  the 
last,  in  a  criticism  on  the  attitude  on  tlie  part  of  some  corpora- 
tions, I  think  expressed  a  criticism  that  should  be  made.  I 
simply  riae  to  say  that  I  don't  take  such  a  hopeless  view  of  the 
case  as  would  appear  from  the  remarks  of  my  friend  Mr.  Wil- 
liams or  my  friend  Mr.  CrandoD.  I  think  the  suggestion  might 
be  made  that  in  the  limit  of  territory  covered  by  Mr.  Williams, 
in  no  State  which  he  mentioned  has  there  been  ever  an  ad 
valorem  system  by  a  central  board  or  a  gross  earning  system. 
So  that  a  part  of  the  hopeless  view  that  he  has  reached  comes 
from  his  touching  simply  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  where,  as  everybody  agrees,  the  situation  is  chaotic. 

Now  my  personal  experience  reaches  into  thirty-two  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  connection  with  that  work 
I  have  to  do  with  all  systems,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing my  appreciation  and  ray  admiration  for  the  work  that  is 
being  done  in  the  Western  States  and  in  the  Southern  States 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  seem  to  be  so  diffi- 
cult in  our  Eastern  States.  In  that  way  I  say  I  take  a  little 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  and  think  that  we  can  work 
out  our  problems  if  we  will  only  get  together  and  discuss  the 
questions.  No  one  here  and  no  member  of  any  board  will 
dispute  a  great  many  of  the  questions. 

From  an  experience  of  twenty  years  with  various  boarda 
my  suggestion  is  that  the  gross  earning  system  is  on  the  whole 
the  best  at  this  time.  The  obvious  criticism  made  is  that  it 
would  be  unequal  as  applied  to  roads  with  varied  operating 
expenses.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Wisconsin  system  would 
in  a  great  measure 'obviate  that,  where  the  road  is  graded  in 
proportion  to  the  gross  earnings  from  time  to  time.  At  any 
rate,  with  the  changes  to  the  uniform  accounting  that  is  now 
being  studied,  the  inequalities  would  seem  to  me  to  tend  to 
disappear  rapidly.  The  difficulties  coming  from  that  State 
are  a  great  deal  less  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
therefore  I  think  the  time  is  now  ripe  to  at  least  start  along 
the  line  of  the  gross  earnings  system  properly  graded. 
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In  many  States  the  gross  earning  system  cannot  be  applied; 
the  constitutions  providing  that  there  must  be  an  ad  valo- 
rem system  of  taxation.  My  suggestion  with  regard  to  those 
States  would  be  that  if  possible  the  ad  valorem  method  should  be 
applied  to  physical  or  structural  value  of  the  plants,  because 
it  has  been  shown  in  the  Wisconsin  experience  that  the  differ- 
ence between  experts  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible;  and  I 
would  apply  a  supplementary  small  gross  earning  tax  to  take 
the  place  of  the  tax  for  intan^ble  values  which  causes  all  our 
difficulties. 

Practically  all  our  difficulties  are  caused  by  the  attempt  to 
reach  something  that  no  one  knows  how  to  reach  —  this  intan- 
gible or  franchise  value.  I  think  it  would  be  well  at  the  present 
time,  or  temporarily,  to  reach  that  by  a  small  supplementary 
tax  on  the  gross  earnings,  and  thus  we  get  rid  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  railroad  and  corporation  taxation. 

Another  phase  of  taxation  that  has  not  been  spoken  of  by 
any  member  here  is  what  is  known  as  the  license  fee,  the  annual 
license  fee  in  some  States,  upon  the  entrance  of  an  interstate  or 
any  corporation.  In  order  that  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of  this  Association  —  that  is,  interstate  comity  —  should  be 
respected,  this  tax,  when  levied,  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
entire  capital  stock  in  every  State  in  which  the  company 
operates ;  it  should  only  be  applied  to  such  portion  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  as  represents  property  owned  by  the  company  in  the 
State.  This  is  a  very  important  consideration  with  interstate 
corporations  that  have  to  cart  their  entire  capital  stock  all 
around  for  assessment  through  all  the  States  where  that  iniqui- 
tous tax  is  levied.  I  don't  think  that  that  was  the  intention  of 
the  tax,  but  that  is  the  practical  effect  of  it  through  inaccuracies 
in  drafting  the  law. 

One  criticism  in  regard  to  Mr.  Purdy's  theory.  The  difficulty 
of  determining  how  much  you  shall  cut  off  on  account  of  outside 
earnings  would  involve  us  probably  in  another  long  series  of 
litigation  extending  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  back  again  in 
the  attempt  to  tell  how  you  are  to  cut  off  the  outside  earnings 
such  as  coal,  and  it  would  involve  us  in  serious  litigation  of 
constitutional  and  other  questions. 

Mr.  Purdy :  How  do  you  get  out  of  it  as  the  gross? 
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Mk,  Holcomb  :   The  gross  is  only  applied  to  the  railroad. 

Mr,  Williams:   How  do  they  escape? 

Mb.  Holcomb:  They  do  not  escape.  The  other  income  is 
reached  mostly  through  the  capital  stock  taxation.  I  don't 
think  anybody  will  claim  that  the  earnings  of  a  corporation  and 
its  stocks  and  bonds  located  in  one  State  should  be  pro  rata  in 
other  States  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  stocks  and 
bonds.     I  don't  think  that  is  fair  under  any  circumstances. 

Mb.  Theodore  Sutro  (New  York) :  My  opinion  is  that  the 
ad  vaiorem  tax  is  about  the  most  unscientific  tax  as  applied 
to  anything  that  can  be  evolved.  Even  in  the  assessment  of 
ordinary  real  estate,  where  there  is  an  application  for  review 
and  you  resubmit  a  question  to  your  assessors,  you  will  find  if 
you  submit  it  to  a  dozen  different  assessors  you  will  obtain  a 
dozen  different  opinions  ou  so  simple  a  proposition  as  that. 
Now,  in  listening  to  the  excellent  papers  that  were  read,  includ- 
ing the  papers  that  treated  this  taxation,  for  example,  on  mineral 
lands,  oil  lands,  etc.,  and  now  this  discussion  with  reference  to 
the  valuation  of  the  property  of  public  service  corporations,  it 
struck  me  how  infinitely  more  difficult  it  is  in  those  last-men- 
tioned cases  to  make  a  really  satisfactory  ad  valorem  tax  based 
upon  an  actual  valuation.  It  is  practically  impossible  in  my 
opinion.  Let  us  therefore  strip  this  subject  first  of  those 
methods  which  should  not  be  adopted,  which  are  unscientific. 
One  of  those  is  the  ad  valorem  tax;  I  think  we  ought  to  elimi- 
nate that  from  our  discussion  as  unscientific  and  impossible  to 
impose  such  a  taxation  on  such  a  valuation.  The  other  ques- 
tion is  whether  a  tax  of  the  public  service  corporation  should 
be  measured  by  the  dividends  and  the  interest  on  bonds. 
That  is  also  an  unsatisfactory  method.  In  my  opinion  it  can 
be  juggled  with.  It  is  a  method  which  is  also  not  based  upon 
the  scientific  principles  of  taxation.  Then  comes  the  question 
of  net  earnings.  Now,  if  dividends  and  interest  on  bonds  may 
be  juggled  with,  how  much  more  is  that  applicable  to  the  ques- 
tion of  operating  expenses  ?  That  is  also  unscientific  from  my 
point  of  view.  What  is  left,  then  ?  Only  one  method,  and  that 
is  the  gross  earning  method  —  tax  on  gross  earnings.  There 
can  be  no  juggling  about  that ;  there  need  be  no  juggling  about 
it  if  it  is  properly  guarded,  and  it  can  be  easily  guarded  by 
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legislation,  by  public  officials  who  are  cliarged  with  it  the  same 
88  the  bank  superintendents  or  the  insurance  superintendents, 
who  take  that  subject  in  hand  and  arrive  by  a  system  of  statis- 
tical investigation  at  the  actual  gi'oss  earnings  of  a  corporation. 
Now,  I  must  say  that  the  theory  that  was  hinted  at  by  Mr. 
Purdy,  and  somewhat  more  elaborated  by  Mr.  Foote,  is  one  that 
seems  to  me  solves  the  problem  more  practically  than  any  other 
probably  would.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  even  if  a  public  ser- 
vice corporation  has  no  earnings  now,  that  that  corporation  is 
not  building  up  a  plant  which  will  lead  to  a  future  earning  that 
shall  surpass  any  earnings  of  corporations  that  are  actually 
having  a  net  profit;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  problem  should  be 
solved  in  some  such  way  as  is  suggested  by  those  two  gentle- 
men —  to  have  a  minimum  tax  placed  upon  the  public  service 
corporations,  whether  earning  dividends  or  not,  and  then  have 
an  additional  small  tax  based  upon  the  earnings.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  really  the  solution  of  the  problem.  I  think  other 
methods  are  unscientific  and  unsatisfactory,  and  I  think  that 
is  the  method  that  the  Conference  should  take  into  serious  con- 
sideration. I  think  some  gentlemen  ought  sometime  to  read 
a  paper  on  that  special  topic. 

Mr.  Oscar  Leber  (Maryland):  I  was  interested  in  Mr. 
Purdy's  plan  ever  since  I  heard  it  announced,  and  I  want  to 
give  him  something  to  think  about  —  how  he  would  apply  that 
plan  of  estimating  the  tax  on  the  divided  profits  instead  of 
dividends  on  stock  to  an  actual  case.  In  our  city  we  have  a 
telephone  company  which  is  in  successful  operation,  in  fact, 
has  no  opposition;  it  is  capitalized  at  $10,000,  it  owns  tangible 
property  of  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half,  it  swears  that  it  has 
no  net  earnings,  and  it  swears  that  it  has  no  bonded  debt,  and 
the  joke  of  it  is  that  that  is  probably  true.  {Laughter.)  How 
would  Mr.  Purdy  reach  it  ? 

Mh.  Purdy:  I  talked  to  Mr.  Holcomb  about  that  nearly 
all  the  way  up  here  from  New  York.  {.Laughter.)  I  have  not 
found  out  yet,  At  present  speaking  I  would  put  telephone 
companies  off  on  a  shelf  by  tbemselvrs  and  wait  until  we  got 
around  to  them.     {Laughter.) 

Professor  Charles  ,I.  Bullock  (Massachusetts) :  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  the  people 
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of  the  several  States  to  adopt  the  net  earning  basis  of  taxation 
for  public  service  corporations  while  other  property  is  taxed 
upon  its  actual  value;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  net  earnings  scheme  of  taxation  are  insuperable  so 
long  as  we  maintain  the  principle  of  taxing  other  property  upon 
its  actual  value  —  its  commercial  value  or  selling  value,  I 
don't  believe  that  the  people  in  any  of  the  American  States  will 
consent  to  it,  so  that  whatever  its  merits  may  be,  if  we  were  to 
have  a  system  of  taxation  all  round  based  upon  the  principle 
of  net  earnings  or  income,  it  seems  to  me  that  practically  that 
alternative  is  excluded. 

Quite  possibly  the  solution  of  the  question  will  not  be  the 
same  tor  all  classes  of  corporations  and  for  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  You  heard  the  stock  and  bond  method  of  valuation 
pronounced  this  afternoon  by  Mr.  Crandon  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
conceivalile  methods  of  valuing  railroad  property  for  purposes 
of  taxation.  Last  year  I  heard  President  Mellen  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  appear  before  the  Commission  on  Taxation  in 
Massachusetts  and  praise  to  the  skies  Connecticut  methods  of 
stock  and  bond  valuation  for  railroad  taxation,  and  urge  us 
to  adopt  it  in  Massachusetts,  Then  besides  that,  in  some  of 
the  States  the  stock  and  bond  valuation  is  impracticable  because 
it  is  impossible  to  get  quotations  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
many  of  the  railroad  companies,  particularly  subsidiary  com- 
panies in  railroad  systems;  while  in  other  States  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  stock  and  bond  valuation  of  such  a  system  as  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  or  such  railroad  systems  as  we  have  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  gross  receipts  methods  of  taxation  is  a  practicable  and 
possible  alternative  because  it  does  not  involve  a  departure  from 
the  principle  of  taxing  property,  the  gross  receipts  being  taken 
merely  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  the  property,  and  it  being 
possible  to  adjust  the  gross  receipts  tax  as  illustrated  by  the 
recent  commission  in  California.  I  believe  that  constitutional 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  legislation  have  been  cleared  away 
by  the  latest  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  about 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  compass  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  tax  legislation. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Eastebday  (Washington) :  So  far  as  taxing  officials 
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are  concerned  in  the  assessment  of  railroads,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  skies  are  rapidly  clearing.  Practically  every  State  in  the 
West  and  in  the  South  have  railroad  commissions  whose  duty 
it  is  to  ascertain  the  value  of  those  railroads  for  rate-making 
purposes.  The  value  of  a  railroad  for  taxing  purposes  should  be 
and  must  be  the  same  as  it  is  for  rate-making  purposes.  Any 
other  proposition  cannot  appeal  to  any  one  as  being  just  and 
fair.  Taxation  is  the  smallest  feature  of  the  railroad.  If  they 
are  entitled  to  earn  seven  per  cent  say  on  ten  million  of  dollars, 
then  the  value  of  that  railroad  for  taxation  purposes  is  also  ten 
million  dollars.  The  rate-making  feature  is  to  a  railroad  what 
the  body  of  a  hog  is  to  the  tail.  We  have  to  wag  and  go  with 
it;  and  so  long  as  in  my  country  they  fix  values  for  rate-making 
purposes,  whether  they  be  high  or  low,  you  will  find  me  urging, 
insisting  and  demanding  that  the  same  valuations  apply  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  their  taxes. 

I  may  say  further  that  I  cannot  get  away  from  that  old- 
fashioned  notion  that  things  are  worth  what  they  sell  for, 
whether  it  be  a  railroad,  personal  property  or  farm  lands. 
If  you  purchase  a  farm  for  $10,000  and  assume  a  mortgage  on  it 
for  $10,000,  then  the  reasonable  value  of  that  farm  is  $20,000. 
The  bonds  of  a  railroad  company  is  the  mortgage  on  the  plant. 
The  value  of  the  stocks  is  the  equity  in  them,  and  until  you  can 
show  me  a  better  method  I  shall  continue  to  insist  and  insist, 
because  I  believe  that  that  represents  practically  the  true  and 
fair  market  value.     (Applaicse.) 

Dr.  Chamberlain  (Ohio) :  I  wish  to  say  simply  that  we 
outsiders  insist  that  the  taxes  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
running  expenses,  and  should  be  counted  in  as  much  as  the 
payment  of  employees.  I  insist  that  the  true  economic  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  property  is  worth  just  exactly  what  it  will 
sell  for,  and  that  the  net  earnings  of  a  property  will  decide 
what  it  will  sell  for;  not  the  actual  net  earnings  under  the  pres- 
ent management,  but  possible  net  earnings.  Here  is  a  farm 
which  we  will  say  was  worth  $10,000,  but  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  shrewd  farmer  it  earns  23  per  cent,  as  my  own  farm  has 
done  year  after  year.  Here  is  another  farm,  just  as  good  as 
the  one  that  earns  23  per  cent,  but  under  poor  management  it 
is  not  earning  a  cent.     Yet  that  farm  which  under  poor  manage- 
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ment  is  not  earning  a  cent  has  got  to  pay  just  as  much  of  the 
taxes  aa  the  farm  that  is  earning  23  per  cent  under  good  manage- 
ment. 

All  economists  will  admit  that  the  possible  net  earnings  are 
very  closely  related  to  the  salable  value  of  any  land  —  the 
possible  net  earnings.  If  a  road  is  badly  managed  and  does 
not  earn  anything  at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion any  more  than  that  farm  which  is  poorly  mjinaged-  The 
taxes  are  a  part  of  the  fixed  expenses  of  the  road  or  of  the  farm, 
and  must  be  paid,  and  I  insist  that  just  as  Mr.  Purdy  has  gone 
through  a  very  compheated  method  of  finding  the  actual  value 
of  every  piece  of  property  in  New  York  State,  so  with  a  good 
deal  leas  difficulty  we  can  find  the  actual  value  and  possible  net 
earning  power  of  every  railroad.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  but 
we  shall  solve  it  a  great  deal  quicker  if  we  try  to  do  it  than  we 
shall  if  we  try  not  to  do  it;  and  thatiswhat  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  here  all  the  afternoon  —  to  bring  up  the  difficulties. 

Mh,  W.  S,  Glass  (Kansas) :  One  of  the  great  troubles  at  the 
present  time  is  our  civilization.  (Laughter.)  We  hear  talk 
about  inexperienced  officials  —  that  there  has  not  been  an 
official  appointed  in  any  of  the  Western  States  who  cornea  as 
an  expert  to  the  oiHce.  That  is  true,  absolutely  true.  Last 
winter,  when  the  railroads  interested  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
knew  that  there  had  to  be  an  assessment  upon  the  entirely  new 
basis  of  cash  value,  the  experts  of  one  road  that  I  have  in  mind 
went  out  and  by  actual  view,  as  was  sworn  in  the  report  to  the 
commission,  they  valued  the  property  of  that  road.  When  the 
commission  went  over  that  road  they  found  houses  valued  that 
the  local  inhabitants  said  had  been  removed  for  five  years. 
We  found  other  improvements  on  the  road,  new  improvements, 
that  were  not  included  at  all,  that  had  been  built  for  years. 
And  yet  upon  an  actual  view,  as  sworn  to  by  the  tax  assessor, 
they  had  given  the  actual  value  of  those  properties.  The  trouble 
Is  with  our  civilization.  There  should  be  honesty,  there  should 
be  fairness,  there  should  be  equity  and  justice  between  the 
corporations  that  are  asking  favors  at  the  hands  of  the  public 
and  the  public  itself.  The  government  will  be  fair.  Com- 
plaints with  reference  to  over-assessments  will  not  exist  if 
the  persons  who  represent  the  corporations  come  up  and  make 
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due  returns  in  a  proper  manner.  I  want  to  assent  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Washington.  We  have  a 
raikoad  commission  in  our  State,  we  have  a  tax  commission, 
we  have  before  the  commission  certain  men  who  are  repre- 
senting the  railroads  or  insisting  upon  certain  high  valuations 
for  those  roads  as  the  basis  for  rate  making.  Then  we  have 
another  set  of  officers  coming  before  the  tax  commission  in- 
sisting upon  low  valuations  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Let  us 
all  get  to  the  basis  of  honesty,  and  then  we  will  do  the  thing  up 
in  a  good  deal  better  shape.  That  is  my  idea  of  this  business, 
that  it  is  a  simple  transaction  to  get  it  at  actual  values,  and 
when  you  get  it  at  actual  values  you  take  all  the  elements  of 
value  into  consideration.  Whether  there  be  an  element  this 
year  that  did  not  exist  last  year  has  to  be  decided  by  the  persons 
who  judge  on  the  property.  There  may  be  elements  this  year 
that  did  not  exist  last  year,  and  they  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Take  everything  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining  value,  because  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  at 
value. 

Mr.  Crandon:  My  friend  over  there  (Mr.  Easterday)  says 
he  is  going  to  find  out  the  value  of  the  railroad  by  taking  the 
bonds  and  adding  to  that  the  value  of  the  stock.  Now,  in  the 
year  1903,  the  year  when  there  was  no  panic,  the  stock  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  sold  at  one  time  for  twenty-five 
millions  and  at  another  for  $13,187,000.  Which  will  he  add? 
The  Stock  of  the  Pullman  Company  in  that  year  was  valued  at 
$36,000,000  and  there  was  a  variation  of  $18,000,000.  Will 
you  add  the  36  or  the  18  ?  The  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  one  of  the  best 
roads  in  the  country,  was  valued  at  50  millions  and  the  varia- 
tion was  11  millions.  Will  you  add  11  or  will  you  add  50? 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  52  millions  and  a  variation  of  13  millions. 
Will  you  add  52  or  will  you  add  13?  You  will  have  a  very 
different  assessment  if  you  do  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Easterday  (Washington) :  I  am  not  going  to  do  either, 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  In  my  country  there  are 
365  days  in  a  year.  I  am  going  to  take  the  value  365  times  for 
the  year,  and  then  I  am  going  to  divide  it  by  365  and  I  will  get 
the  average  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Sutro  (New  York) :  Supposing  the  value  of  that  railway 
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is  represented  by  shares  ot  stock  in  that  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  a  panic  occurs,  and  the  value  fluctuates  in  one  of 
those  365  days  to  the  extent  of  5  to  25  raiUions;  how  are  you 
going  to  get  your  average  there?  It  is  not  merely  a  day,  it  is 
every  hour. 

Mr,  S,  C,  Cruumer  (Kansas) :  The  way  to  get  averages  is  a 
period.  For  instance,  take  a  period  of  five  years  and  you  will 
have  the  earnings  of  that  road  through  good  times  and  through 
ill  times;  through  times  of  prosperity  and  through  times  of 
adversity.  Now,  take  your  average  for  five  years  and  you  have 
a  very  fair  average  of  that  road. 

Mb.  W.  a.  Douglas  (Toronto) :  I  would  hke  to  ask  one  little 
question.  I  have  seen  some  railroad  accidents.  I  have  seen 
some  scrap  heaps.  I  have  seen  a  new  locomotive  worth  S10,0CX) 
or  $26,000  and  in  a  few  years  it  is  not  worth  five  cents.  I  have 
seen  the  trains  split  up  and  used  for  firewood  because  they  were 
worn  out.  The  road  itself  haa  a  certain  value  that  you  cannot 
bum  out,  you  cannot  destroy  by  accident.  There  is  a  peculiar 
value;  it  strikes  me  that  the  value  of  that  franchise  is  repre- 
sented in  the  value  of  that  road.  I  have  not  heard  one  word 
about  that.  It  seems  to  me  when  we  come  to  assessments 
we  must  recognize  that  difference.  I  suggest  this  subject  for 
discussion  before  this  or  the  next  Conference. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 

By  Professor  W.  F.  Gbphart 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  growth  of  State  and  local 
expenditures,  we  are  confronted  at  the  outset  with  the  difficulty 
of  making  statements  which  can  be  generally  applied  to  the 
numerous  States  of  the  United  States;  for,  having  been  settled 
at  dififerent  times  and  having  marked  different  industrial  and 
social  conditions  and  dififering  widely  in  wealth  and  develop- 
ment, the  character  and  amount  of  expenditure  have  greatly 
varied,  both  during  the  same  time  in  different  States  and  at 
dififerent  times  in  all  the  States.  Owing  to  their  freedom  from 
control,  as  to  methods  of  accounting,  there  is  a  wide  divergence 
in  the  plans  followed  in  keeping  financial  statistics.  An  in- 
vestigator in  this  field  says :  "  The  student  of  State  finance  will 
search  in  vain  for  any  general  figures.  If  he  desires  to  ascer- 
tain the  receipts  from  any  particular  source  of  revenue,  or  the 
expense  for  any  particular  purpose,  he  will  often  be  compelled 
to  make  laborious  arithmetical  computations  from  each  separate 
fund  statement." 

State  Expenditures 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  decided  growth  of  State  and 
local  expenditure  is  too  patent  to  need  extensive  statement, 
but  what  the  occasion  for  and  character  of  this  expenditure 
has  been,  and  what  its  bearing  is  upon  present  methods  of 
taxation,  may  not  be  so  evident.  If  a  continually  larger  part 
of  the  social  income  is  to  be  expended  through  the  govern- 
mental agency  in  accordance  with  the  principle,  "that  in  the 
orderly  development  of  society,  new  individual  and  collective 
wants  will  arise,"  many  of  which  can  be  best  satisfied  through 
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the  agents  of  society,  organized  in  ita  collective  capacity, — 
government,  —  then  the  real  problems  are,  first,  will  there  be 
an  equally  great  increase  in  the  ability  of  the  citizen  to  pay 
for  the  satisfaction  of  these  new  wants,  and  second,  how  can 
the  cost  of  these  larger  expenditures  be  equitably  distributed. 

In  discussing  the  growth  of  State  expenditures  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  are  adequate  reasons  for  dividing  the 
period  in  quarter  century  divisions  on  the  basis  of  the  different 
character  of  the  expenditures.  The  first  quarter,  from  1800  to 
1S25,  presents  nothing  remarkable,  for  the  expenditures  were 
neither  large  nor  varied.  Cities  had  not  yet  risen  to  any  impor- 
tance as  industrial  centers,  and  the  large  debts  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  had  been  assumed  by  the  national  government. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States  was  only  about 
ten  millions  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  century,  and  this 
population  was  distributed  over  a  wide  area,  with  wants  few 
and  activities  simple.  The  bulk  of  the  expenditures  went  for 
the  primary  functions  of  government,  with  some  of  the  States 
spending  considerable  sums  on  education  and  others  on  internal 
improvements.  However,  during  the  next  quarter  century, 
from  1825  to  1850,  there  was  a  decided  growth  of  State  ex- 
penditures, for  this  was  the  period  of  State  activity  in  internal 
improvement  and  public  banking. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  political  arguments  advanced  for 
internal  improvements  by  the  national  government  and  the 
later  industrial  and  commercial  reasons  brought  forward  to 
justify  this  policy,  the  question  was  disposed  of  for  the  time 
being,  so  far  as  the  national  government  was  concerned,  by 
the  vetoes  of  Presidents  Monroe  and  Jackson  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Maysville  Road  Bills.  Previous  to  the  Jackson  veto, 
this  question  had  been  the  most  important  national  issue  in 
the  States  of  the  West  and  Middle  West,  and  had  obliterated 
political  lines,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
legislatures  of  many  of  these  States,  which  authorized  certun 
State  officials  to  ascertain  the  views  of  presidential  and  other 
national  candidates  on  the  question  of  internal  improvements 
"in  order  that" — to  quote  such  a  resolution — "the  people  of 
the  State  might  vote  intelligently,"  and  intelligent  voting  in  this 
case  meant  voting  for  the  candidates  who  would  help    the 
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people  to  secure  internal  improvements.  The  people  of  the 
States,  especially  those  of  the  Central  and  Middle  West  States, 
were  insistent  that  these  internal  improvements  be  made,  and 
were  not  very  much  concerned  how  or  by  whom  they  were 
made,  so  that  after  these  vetoes  they  transferred  their  agita- 
tion from  the  national  to  the  State  capitals,  for  the  greatest 
need  for  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  was  means 
of  communication  between  the  seaboard  and  the  interior.  At 
thig  time  the  democratic  ideas  of  the  West  became  prevalent, 
and  the  decentralization  of  government  in  favor  of  the  States 
had  begun.  Public  lands  were  giv6n  to  the  States  for  internal 
improvements  and  the  surplus  revenue  loaned,  both  of  which 
did  much  to  encourage  extravagance.  Thus  it  happened,  as 
Professor  Adams  has  pointed  out,  that  the  demand  for  internal 
improvements  became  most  insistent  at  the  time  when  the 
reaction  against  a  strong  centralized  government  made  it  easy 
to  secure  State  aid,  and  when  the  industrial  outlook  seemed  to 
warrant  their  undertaking.  In  the  North  railroads,  canals 
and  turnpikes,  and  in  the  South  turnpikes  and  banks,  were 
undertaken  without  any  idea  of  the  large  expenditures  which 
would  be  necessary  to  finance  them.  Great  expectations  were 
held  of  what  canals  and  railways  would  do  in  increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  States,  and  unfortunately  for  her  sister  States, 
New  York  completed  in  1825  her  Erie  Canal,  which  proved  a 
success  from  the  beginning. 

While  no  other  State  was  so  situated  as  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantages from  internal  improvements  that  New  York  did,  yet 
these  canals,  turnpikes  and  railways  did  wonderfully  enrich 
the  States  of  the  Middle  West,  as  well  as  those  to  the  east  of 
them.  While  scandal  was  connected  with  their  construction 
and  operation  in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  provided  were  far  in  advance  of  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  regions,  yet  since  the  national  government  would 
not,  and  private  capital  of  the  State  often  could  not,  undertake 
this  work,  the  people  demanded  that  the  States  do  it.  State 
expenditures  began  to  grow  far  beyond  the  revenue  receipts 
of  the  State,  so  that  in  the  decade  1820  to  1830  stocks  amount- 
ing to  $26,000,000  were  held,  which,  with  the  other  obligations 
of  the  States  for  internal  improvements  undertaken  by  the 
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States  themBelves,  made  up  in  1843  a  total  State  debt  of 
$23].000,0O0.  A  statement  of  the  total  State  debts  in  1842 
ahows  that  they  amounted  to  $198,818,733,  of  which  $125,939,746 
was  for  public  internal  improvements.  Many  of  the  Northern 
States  had  an  abundance  of  fertile  land  awaiting  cultivation. 
They  also  had  an  abundance  of  paper  money.  Consequently 
they  spent  large  sums  for  canals,  railways  and  turnpikes  in 
order  to  reach  markets,  for  production  had  been  limited  only 
by  the  facility  and  ease  of  marketing  their  products.  The 
Southern  States  seemed  to  think  that  they  needed  capital  to 
aid  in  cotton  culture,  rather  than  to  furnish  transportation 
routes,  which  were  in  a  great  part  supplied  by  the  rivers  of  the 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  masses  of  people  in  their  enthusiasm  for  internal  im- 
provements did  not  think  that  these  undertakings  could  mean 
a  burden  to  them  in  the  way  of  increased  tax  levies,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  debates  on  the  various  bills  proposed  for  their 
construction.  They  supposed  that  the  increase  in  value  of  prop- 
erty would  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  their  construction, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  later  forties  that  they  were  awakened 
from  their  delusion,  although  care  must  always  be  taken  in 
speaking  of  these  internal  improvements  as  failures,  for  the  in- 
direct wealth  and  social  well-being  which  they  brought  to  the 
country  was  very  great.  But  the  people,  on  account  of  per- 
mitting their  enthusiasm  to  lead  them  to  construct  transporta- 
tion routes  beyond  the  industrial  demands,  and  through  their 
enthusiasm  being  taken  advantage  of  by  speculators,  found 
themselves  with  large  financial  burdens  resting  upon  them  at 
the  close  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century,  which  must  be 
met  by  increased  taxation  or  repudiated.  Some  of  the  States 
petitioned  Congress  to  assume  these  State  debts,  resting  their 
claim  on  the  ground  that  the  public  lands  had  been  transferred 
to  the  national  government  for  the  specific  aid  of  the  States, 
and  now  was  the  time  to  extend  this  aid.  Congress,  however, 
refused,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  States  to  do  but  to 
pay  for  these  past  expenditures. 

As  tax  rates  began  to  increase,  many  of  the  States  either 
amended  their  constitutions  or  adopted  new  ones  with  provi- 
Mons  which  would  prevent  a  like  occurrence.    These  amendmeDts 
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and  new  provisions  limited  the  borrowing  power  of  the  legisla- 
tures and  prohibited  the  loaning  of  the  credit  of  the  State  or  the 
local  governments  to  or  in  the  aid  of  joint  stock  companies. 
After  1850  the  expenditures  of  the  States  were  kept  down,  since 
they  were  paying  for  past  ones.  The  policy  of  Umited  expendi- 
ture and  debt  payment  continued  until  the  Civil  War,  when  an- 
other period  of  large  expenditures  began,  so  that  by  1870  the 
State  debts  amounted  to  $352,866,698,  the  largest  sum  at  the 
close  of  any  decade  in  the  history  of  the  States. 

The  quarter  century  closing  with  1875  may  be  described  as 
one  in  which  there  was  a  decided  tendency  to  limit  expendi- 
tures, largely  due  to  the  large  outlays  of  the  preceding  quarter 
century,  which  were  largely  met  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
later  period.  This  policy  of  limited  State  expenditures  was  in 
a  large  way  continued  for  the  next  decade  after  1875,  although 
during  these  years  there  was  somewhat  of  an  increase  for  such 
developmental  functions  as  education,  especially  in  the  Middle 
West,  through  the  establishment  of  State  universities,  and  the 
generally  more  liberal  aid  to  education,  for  the  establishment 
of  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  defective  and  delinquent 
classes,  for  the  establishment  of  commissions  or  departments 
for  investigation  or  administration  such,  for  example,  as  State 
health  boards,  railroad  and  labor  commissions.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  that  the  State  expenditures  had  kept  largely 
in  bounds  of  State  receipts  during  the  period  from  1850  to  1880, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  States,  which,  owing  to  the 
large  expenditures  during  the  years  of  bad  government  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War,  had  large  indebtedness  resting  upon  them  : 


DlYIBION 

Debt  in  1880 

Eastern  States        .... 
Middle  States         .... 
Southern  States     .... 
Western  States       .... 
Pacific  States          .... 

$35,207,482 
37,575,110 

128,803,285 

37,671,256 

179,178 

Since  1885  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  State  expenditures 
to  increase,  owing  to  the  States  taking  up  new  lines  of  activity 
and  extending  some  of  the  old  functions. 
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It  has  been  held  that  State  expenditures  will  tend  to  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  local  and  national  expenditures,  and 
while  this  ia  probably  true,  as  a  very  general  proposition,  yet 
during  the  past  two  decades,  particularly  the  last,  we  have  seen 
the  States  assuming  new  functions,  notwithstanding  the  oft- 
proclaimed  infringement  of  the  State  sphere  of  action  by  the 
national  government.  Among  these  new  hues  of  activity 
which  will  call  for  increased  expenditures  may  be  mentioned 
the  following: 

(a)  The  centralization  of  State  administration,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  extensive  powers  of  State  boards  of  health.  In 
some  States  no  waterworks,  garbage  disposal,  or  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  may  be  constructed  by  a  local  government  without 
this  board's  approval. 

(6}  The  establishment  of  public  utility  commissions  or  the 
extension  of  the  powers  of  railway  comraissio|is. 

(c)  The  increase  in  the  State  aid  to  education,  not  only  in 
favor  of  the  State  educational  institutions,  but  also  for  the 
common  schools.  Ohio,  for  example,  has  passed  a  recent  law, 
which  fixes  a  minimum  salary  for  public  school-teachers  and 
provides  that  where  the  local  tax  raised  under  the  maximuni 
rate  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  this  minimum  salary,  appropria- 
tions shall  be  made  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

(d)  Further  aid  in  internal  improvements,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  rebuilding  of  canals  and  aid  in  constructing  highways, 
which  aid  under  a  late  Ohio  law  amounts  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  road. 

(e)  Expenditures  for  other  institutions,  such  as  penal,  re- 
formatory, and  charitable,  which  in  many  States  total  large 
sums  yearly. 

Thus  it  seems  that,  owing  to  the  increasing  solidarity  of  State 
interests,  the  State  will  assume  in  the  future  many  new  lines 
of  activity,  which  will  call  for  increased  expenditures ;  and  to 
meet  these  the  States  will  have  to  abandon  such  a  great  reliance 
on  the  present  outgrown  general  property  tax. 
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TAX  RAISED  BY  THE  STATES  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 


States  and  Ter- 
ritories 

Counties,  Town- 
ships, Cities. 
Villages,  School 
Districts 

Cities,     Villages, 
Townships, 
School  Districts 


1902 


$234,908,873 

1,630,069,610 
1,433,505,091 


Per 
CAPriA 


$2.99 


20.74 


18.24 


1890 


$211,210,487 


1,025,989,603 


780,941,558 


Per 
CAPriA 


$3.37 


14.79 


12.47 


1880 


$274,745,772 


848,532,875 


724,427,848 


Per 
Capfta 


$5.48 


16.91 


14.44 


States  and  Ter- 
ritories 

Counties,  Town- 
ships, Cities, 
Villages,  School 
Districts 

Cities,     Villages, 
Townships, 
School  Districts 


1870 


$352,866,698 


575,810,060 


328,244,520 


Per 
CAPriA 


$9.15 


13.38 


8.51 


I860 


Per 
CAPrrA 


1850 


Per 
CAPriA 


City  Expenditures 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  cities  were 
of  small  population  and  of  limited  activities,  their  expenditures 
were  not  great,  since  their  needs  were  not  greatly  different 
from  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  State,  which  were 
met  out  of  the  general  State  fund.  However,  when  cities  began 
to  grow  in  population,  they  began  to  need  and  want  much  of 
a  distinctive  local  character,  which  they  were  wilUng  to  pay 
for,  and  consequently  the  State  legislatures  began  first  by 
special  laws  to  authorize  the  city  to  undertake  various  activi- 
ties and  later  by  classif3ring  these  local  governments  to  em- 
power them  by  general  laws  to  do  certain  things,  assuming, 
and  rightly  so,  that  aggregations  of  certain  populations  would 
have  similar  needs  and  expenses,  proportionate  to  their  size. 
This  assumption  has  not,  it  is  true,  in  later  times  worked  as 
satisfactorily  as  its  originators  might  have  supposed,  for  imi- 
tation is  so  strong  a  factor  in  human  conduct,  that  small  cities 
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have  frequently  copied  after  the  larger  in  constructing  public 
works  for  which  there  haa  been  no  real  need.  There  is,  how- 
ever, even  greater  difficulty  in  tracing  the  growth  of  city 
expenditures  than  those  of  the  States,  because,  first,  there  is 
scarcely  a  city,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  which  has  at 
present  an  adequate  system  of  keeping  financial  accounts,  to 
say  nothing  of  what  has  been  true  in  the  past ;  and  second,  even 
assuming  that  there  was  and  had  been  such  a  system,  there 
would  yet  be  such  a  variety  in  the  methods  of  keeping  accounts 
in  the  cities  of  the  different  States  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  secure  accurate  data  for  comparison.  Investi- 
gators who  have  sought  to  make  such  comparisons  have  found 
that  the  comparisons  are  generally  misleading.  However,  the 
general  statement  can  be  made,  that  the  expenditures  for  most 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  for  administra- 
tion and  the  protective  functions. 

In  1850  more  than  one  half  of  our  wealth  was  rural,  but  by 
1890  at  least  two  thirds  was  urban.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  United  States  had  only  six  cities  of 
eight  thousand  population  or  more ;  while  the  urban  population 
in  1840  was  only  8.5  per  cent;  in  1850,  12.5  per  cent;  in  1860, 
16.1  per  cent;  in  1870,  20.9  per  cent;  in  1880,22.6  percent;  in 
1890,  29.2  per  cent;  and  in  1900,  33.1  per  cent. 

Montreal  in  1800  had  only  7000  inhabitants;  in  1850,  60,000; 
but  in  1907,  400,000.  Toronto  had  in  1834,  9000  inhabitants; 
in  1850,  25,000;  but  in  1907,  250,000.  This  growth  of  urban 
population  is  not  confined  to  North  America,  but  is  a  world- 
wide phenomenon,  so  that  the  modern  city  may  well  be  called 
"the  most  characteristic  product  and  the  best  exponent  of 
modem  civilization."  The  causes  of  the  growth  of  urban  cen- 
ters seems  to  be  permanent,  for  as  better  transportation  facili- 
ties are  secured,  as  machinery  is  further  introduced,  it  will  tend 
to  produce  further  aggregations  of  population,  all  of  which  will 
have  an  important  bearing  on  city  expenditures. 

In  1840,  21.79  per  cent  of  our  population  was  < 
agriculture,  while  in  1900  only  m.64  per  cent  was  so  ( 
In  1850,  4,12  per  cent  of  our  population  was  engaged  in  manu- 
facture and  the  mechanical  arts,  while  in  1900  this  had  risen 
to  9.28  per  cent,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  sliifting  of  the 
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population  to  the  cities.  Both  for  industrial  and  social  reasona 
we  may  expect  this  tendency  to  increase,  for  more  and  more 
will  machinery  do  the  work  of  the  farm  in  the  production  of 
the  food  supply,  the  consumption  of  which  has  limits,  while 
its  further  application  to  the  mechanical  arts  is  limited  only 
by  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  purchase;  that  is  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  the  well-known  Engel  Law,  the  percentage  of  outlay 
for  subsistence  grows  smaller,  as  income  grows  larger,  while 
the  percentage  for  sundries  grows  larger.  Then  again  there 
are  powerful  social  reasons  to  draw  and  hold  the  population  in 
the  cities,  for  ao  long  as  human  nature  is  as  it  is,  so  long  will 
the  landless  man  prefer  the  society  of  other  landless  men  to  the 
occupancy  of  manless  land.  The  isolation  of  the  country  is  a 
permanent  characteristic,  which  can  be  modified  but  not  re- 
moved. This  aggregation  of  population  within  hmited  areas 
has  meant  a  continually  nicer  adjustment  of  individual  to  indi- 
vidual ;  for  so  complicated  and  numerous  are  the  relations  of  a 
city  dweller  to  his  fellow,  that  those  who  will,  do,  and  those  who 
will  not,  must  be  made  to,  recognize  the  limits  of  personal  action, 
in  order  that  all  may  enjoy  the  larger  privileges  which  come 
from  collective  activities  and  expenditures.  All  this  has  meant 
and  will  mean  in  the  future  the  taking  over  by  the  city  of  many 
activities  which  could  formerly  be  left  to  the  individual. 

Sanitation  and  inspection  is  but  one  of  these  new  activities, 
which  has  had  a  remarkable  development  during  the  last  decade 
and  will  doubtless  have  a  much  greater  one  in  the  future;  for 
when  it  is  realized  what  a  vast  work  there  is  to  do  in  this  field, 
we  may  well  hope  that  the  sanitary  policeman  will  soon  be  a 
more  important  official  than  the  peace  and  order  one  of  to-day. 
Without  further  statement  of  the  well-known  fact  that  local 
expenditures  have  grown  rapidly,  we  may  take  up  the  diacuaaioa 
of  several  questions  which  suggest  themselves. 

First,  What  relation  have  these  increased  expenditures  had  to 
population  increase,  value  of  property  and  local  debt  7 

Second,  What  is  the  bearing  of  this  increase  of  expenditure 
upon  the  present  taxation  system  ? 

Third,  Is  the  growth  of  expenditures  likely  to  continue,  and 
if  so,  how  shall  it  be  met  7 

In  the  study  made  by  Professor  Fairlie  of  Municipal  Adminis- 
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tration,  it  is  shown  that  during  the  past  forty  years,  the  urban 
population  of  England  and  Wales  has  grown  50  per  cent, 
while  the  local  taxes  and  expenditures  have  increased  300  per 
cent.  In  France,  from  1836  to  1899,  municipal  population  in- 
creased 16J  per  cent,  while  municipal  expenditures  increased  600 
per  cent.  In  Belgium  the  population  of  urban  centers  has  in- 
creased 25  per  cent  and  expenditures  100  per  cent  during  the 
period  from  1865  to  1892. 

We  have  no  records  for  the  earlier  years  of  city  expenditures 
in  the  United  States,  but  if  we  had,  the  later  periods  would 
doubtless  show  even  higher  percentages  of  increase,  for  the 
cities  were  few  and  of  little  importance  during  the  early  years 
of  our  history. 

For  the  period  1880  to  1903,  we  have  the  following  table  for 
cities  of  300,000  population  or  over: 


1880 

isgo 

1900 

1903 

Population 

5,594,900 

7,837,572 

10,657,139 

11,449,463 

Exi)enditures 
Debt 

$117,799,932 

$137,740,827 

$284,462,949 

$340,959,029 

369,309,880 

337,478,875 

558,510,262 

704,960,635 

Total  Assessed 

Valuation  of 

Property 
Tax  Rate  per 

3,949,290,837 

5,902,082,223 

8,655,206,967 

11,369,636,787 

$100 

1.96 

1.74 

1.91 

1.57 

This  table  shows  that  the  total  municipal  payments  of  these 
cities  have  increased  189.4  per  cent  from  1880  to  1903.  Their 
per  capita  expenditures  were  but  $21.06  in  1880;  but  in  1903 
they  were  $29.78,  and  since  1890  expenditures  have  increased 
147.5  per  cent,  while  population  has  grown  but  at  a  rate  of  46.7 
per  cent.  The  formation  of  Greater  New  York  affected  the 
financial  statements  of  this  grade  of  cities  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  but  even  excluding  New  York,  the  remaining  thirteen 
cities  of  this  grade  show  during  the  period  considered  an  in- 
crease of  population  of  103  per  cent  .and  an  increase  in  expendi- 
tures of  150  per  cent,  while  the  per  capita  expenditure  has 
increased  from  $19.29  in  1880  to  $23.79  in  1903.  Since  1890 
their  population  has  increased  41  per  cent  and  their  expenditures 
106  per  cent.     From  1880  to  1903  their  debt  has  increased  90.8 
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per  cent,  and  since  1890  the  rate  of  increase  in  debts  has  been 
109  per  cent. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Will  property  values  in  the  future 
increase  so  that  these  increased  expenditures  will  not  be  a 
greater  burden?  The  assessed  valuation  of  city  property  has 
increased  188  per  cent  during  the  period  1880  to  1903  or  almost 
as  rapidly  as  expenditure,  but  since  1890  the  assessed  valuation 
has  increased  only  92.6  per  cent,  or  only  two  thirds  as  rapidly 
as  have  expenditures.  Excluding  New  York,  whose  assessed 
valuation  was  largely  increased  in  1903,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
property  valuation  for  the  remaining  cities  is  127  per  cent  for 
the  whole  period  and  only  55  per  cent  for  the  period  since 
1890. 

Although  this  rate  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  population, 
it  is  far  below  that  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  expenditures.  There 
is  such  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  assessment,  that  tax  rates  have 
little  value  for  comparison,  but  combined  with  the  other 
statistics  of  the  table,  they  may  serve  to  indicate  both  the  rela- 
tive decline  in  importance  and  limitations  of  the  use  of  the 
general  property  tax.  Since  1880  the  portion  of  receipts 
supplied  by  this  tax  has  fallen  from  66  per  cent  to  about  50 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  receipts  from  licenses  and  permits 
since  1890  has  been  127  per  cent.  Special  assessments  have 
increased  51  per  cent  since  1890,  while  industrial  and  commer- 
cial receipts  have  since  1880  increased  162  per  cent. 

Some  conclusions  from  the  above  may  be  deduced  as  follows : 

First,  expenditures  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  popula- 
tion. 

Second,  since  1890  municipal  debts  have  been  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  population,  and  on  this  point  it  may  be  remarked 
that  while  theoretically  the  municipal  citizen  will  admit  that 
he  ought  to  pay  for  what  he  uses  and  enjoys,  yet  this  is  not 
always  done,  and  as  a  result  the  present  generation  is  paying  for 
the  necessities  and  conveniences  enjoyed  by  the  past  genera- 
tion and  leaving  the  coming  generation  to  pay  for  much  of  what 
it  is  now  enjoying.  That  this  is  true  is  due  to  two  facts: 
first,  it  is  much  of  a  relief  to  present  purses  to  place  the  burden 
on  the  future,  and  this  is  made  possible  by  the  financial  system ; 
and  second,  it  is  often  impossible  to  calculate  the  lifetime  of  a 
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jmblio  trorfc  The  pfent  mtty  piiiW  tC^  fiiiiiiUriiustfttes  in 
oonstruction  and  use  of  material  may  easQy  be  made. 
" 'Third,  assecMd  valuation  iends  to  lUdif^^afle  moie  t  rapidly 
than  population,  but  less  irapidly  than  exp^dituies.  Henee  tlw 
fencaral  property  tax  is  not  an  ikiequate  or  satisfactory  -source 
M  mrenue  fdr  groiring  eitie(9^  unless  the  mte  of  taxation  is  in^- 
(ftretoedi  andtiie  statistied  gi vm  show  tha;t  1^  rsEleiiasdeoiMBed. 
A'deeroased  ti^t  rate,  iHietliM  It  represenl^  lui  apparmt  w  a  reid 
saving)  is  one  of  the  best  ineans'  for  the  poHtieal  ^  boss/'  who  is 
lib  powerful  in  city  affabrs^  to  s^ure  v<yles. 

'I^9i£rth,  thiire  must  be  a^  in^6fease  in  rieoeipts  from  eouroes 
ottto  ^tiian !  the  general  prc^rty  taix  in=  order  to  ;  meet  these 
increased  expenditures.  There  is  doubtless  a  great  waste  in 
4Bity  eiepeiiditui^,  but  it  is  lyeteStionaUiB  whether  imy  e^midderable 
portion  of  tim  is  due  to  ^gidft/^  as  is^  populsarly  supposed. 
Doubtless  a  much  greats  podion  of  H^  waste  comes  from  a 
figure  to  understand  the  economic  and  social  work  which  the  mod- 
ern city  is  cidled  upon  to  do  through  its  officiate  and  employees. 
Cities  have  grown  so  ntpidly  that  we  have  failed  to  devise 
methods  to  meet  the  problems  resulting  from  this  rai»d  growth. 
In  the  United  States  the  average  citizen  has  given  little  attention 
to  city  government  and  problems,  preferring  to  give  his  time  to 
his  private  business  and  permitting  the  public  business  to  be 
done  by  the  ignorant  and  dishonest,  with  the  result  that  he  knows 
but  imperfectly  what  is  secured  for  money  expended. 

It  is  possible  that  the  most  important  factor  in  bringing  about 
good  city  government,  which  means  intelligent  government, 
will  be  this  fact  of  growing  city  expenditures;  for  as  they  con- 
tinue to  increase,  the  burden  will  be  more  and  more  felt,  and 
the  citizen  will  demand  that  those  be  placed  in  charge  of  city 
government  and  city  work  who  have  ability  and  honesty  enough 
to  do  the  work  properly. 

These  problems  are  beyond  the  ken  of  the  average  citizen, 
for  they  require  so  much  detailed  and  technical  knowledge 
that  the  citizen  with  a  private  business  canAot  afiFord  to  under- 
take their  mastery,  so  that,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not.  De- 
mocracy, at  least  the  Democracy  of  the  popular  conception,  will 
have  but  a  limited  place  in  the  coming  city  government.  The 
sooner  the  citizen  realizes  that  inefficiency  is  too  expensive  to 
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be  permitted,  and  honesty  but  a  small  part  of  the  qualification 
of  a  good  city  official  or  employee,  the  better  it  will  be  for  his 
comfort  and  his  purse. 

Evidence  of  this  growing  conception  of  the  failure  in  the  ap- 
plication of  popular  democratic  ideas  to  city  government  is 
seen  in  the  highly  centralized  forms  of  city  governments,  which 
either  intrust  the  mayor  or  other  officials  with  extensive 
powers.  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  ex- 
penses of  local  governments  will  doubtless  increase  as  a  sum 
total,  yet  a  part  of  this  increase  will  result  from  the  govern- 
ment bearing  some  of  the  expenses  which  the  citizen  now  bears, 
and  in  so  far  as  this  is  true,  it  need  not  mean  an  increased  burden, 
if  the  work  is  of  a  kind,  as  much  of  it  will  be.  Which  is  subject 
to  the  law  of  decreasing  expense,  and  if  competent  and  honest 
officials  and  employees  are  selected  to  do  the  work;  that  is  to 
say,  a  larger  part  of  the  social  income  may  well  be  expended 
through  the  agents  of  the  social  organism,  for  the  betterment 
of  the  individual,  who  in  his  better  conceptions  of  Democracy 
wishes  only  the  means  of  holding  his  agent  responsible  and  not 
necessarily  an  opportunity  to  be  at  some  time  an  agent. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Bt  Oscar  Lbser 
Judge  of  Appeal  Tax  Court,  Baltimorei  Md. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  one  which  has  not  received  the 
attention  its  importance  warrants.  In  the  discussion  of  sys- 
tems and  principles  of  taxation,  the  consideration  of  adminis- 
trative methods  and  practices  has  played  often  only  an  inci- 
dental part.  It  is  through  sound  rules  of  pleading  and  practice 
that  laws  and  legal  principles  are  made  effective.  And  so  in 
the  domain  of  taxation  the  best  systems  and  the  most  en- 
lightened policies  must  fall  short  of  the  full  accomplishment 
of  their  purposes  if  the  machinery  provided  for  their  administra- 
tion is  crude  or  inadequate  or  if  the  actual  administration  is  not 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  the  best  attainable 
results. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  interest  of  the  general  public  has 
been  aroused  as  never  before  over  questions  of  public  finance 
and  administration.  With  the  growing  wants  of  the  com- 
munities we  face  new  problems  of  how  to  make  ends  meet. 
Enlarged  expenditures  require  enlarged  revenues,  the  major 
part  of  which  must  continue  to  come  from  taxation.  However, 
much  the  spread  of  indirect  taxation  may  overcome  some  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  financing  of  the  State  governments,  the 
local  needs  must  be  met,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons  should  be 
met,  in  large  part,  by  direct  taxation  upon  property.  If  the 
taxpayer  takes  a  keener  interest  in  the  formulation  and  ad- 
ministration of  tax  laws,  it  is  because  the  growing  public 
demands  make  it  of  increasing  personal  moment  to  him.  He 
is  receiving  light  and  education  from  many  sources.  Great 
conferences  like  the  one  at  Buffalo  in  1901,  the  one  at  Columbus 
in  1907  and  the  present  one  at  Toronto,  stimulate  his  interest, 

where  it  has  not  already  been  aroused  through  recurring  news- 
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pftper  dincusRionH,  the  reports  of  special  State  and  local  tax 
cominixBioriM  and  cumpaign  platforms. 

Ciiriowty  to  learn  Homethirig  about  the  occult  workings  of 
tnx  laws,  ami,  purticulurly,  the  methods  of  their  enforcement, 
hnn  roarhed  the  point  where  illustrated  lectures  on  tax  matters 
havo  bewnio  popular.  We  itre  told  that  a  Greater  New  York 
Tax  pay  era'  Conference  has  been  organized  where  taxation 
facits  itrti  niiidf!  plain  by  charts  and  pictures.  In  one  of  the 
Tom  Johnson  campaigns  in  Cleveland  the  "deadly  parallel" 
b«tw«en  uuequid  uSBessments  of  city  lots  was  emphasized  from 
thfl  platform  by  means  of  the  stereopticon.  In  many  of  the 
oitiuH  buHinoMi  and  civic  organizations  as  well  as  locaJ  improve- 
ment ttsaociations  make  it  their  especial  mission  to  scrutinize 
ojid  critidlte  the  acts  of  assessment  ofScials. 

Administration  touches  the  people  more  closely  than  science 
Mid  theory.  Tlioy  know  enough  about  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion to  rooogniie  inequality  and  favoritism,  where  the  system 
it  not  pvirposely  deviaed  to  blind  them  to  these  faults.  Le^»- 
iMtUies  may  puss  bud  laws,  but  as  they  go  out  of  existence  in  a, 
few  weeka,  their  sins  are  forgotten,  at  least  for  a  time ;  while  those 
who  arc  chnrKi'il  wllh  Du'  iluty  of  I'.irrying  out  these  laws  con- 
tinue in  office  and  are  therefore  constantly  exposed  to  attack. 

More  so  than  any  other  official  the  taxing  officer  must  be 
prepared  to  face  criticism.  He  cannot  hope  to  please  every- 
body, tu  fact,  if  he  did.  it  would  be  a  pr«tty  certain  sign  that 
soniethini:  was  wrong.  Even  unjust  criticism  is  not  without 
it«  lueritJii.  Oftentimes  it  provokes  investigation  and  explana- 
tion, the  first  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  the  investigator,  the 
setxtnd  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  the  critic,  and,  not  infre- 
qu<<nt-ly,  to  the  contentment  of  the  community. 

It  is  only  a  truism  to  say  that  the  most  important  factors 
in  goi>d  avlministratioD  ate  competent  administrators.  Good 
Uw*  amount  to  little  if  they  are  not  properly  enforced.  Even 
90tup  Ktd  laws  can  be  made  endurable,  or  can  be  so  applied 
a$  to  pr\Hl\ice  gooii  ones,  if  tite  agents  of  the  public  are  teen 
and  Cv>m{ietent.  Mere  taws  c&nnot  make  tbe  people  elect 
or  the  gi.ix'emors  and  maj-ors  appoint  the  most  suitable  mM» 
to  iXfic*;  but  ihey  can  at  least  entourage  good 
miaimiae  the  evil  conaequences  of  poor  ones. 
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The  local  administrative  machinery  has  to  do  with  two  main 
divisions,  the  assessment  of  property  and  the  collection  of  the 
tax.  I  leave  out  of  view  here  the  levy  or  actual  imposition  of 
the  tax,  this  being  a  function  not  ordinarily  performed  by 
taxing  officials.  The  selection  of  local  tax  boards  or  assessors 
by  popular  vote  has  serious  drawbacks,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  liability  to  political  pressure,  the  greater  danger 
of  interrupted  tenure,  and  the  general  evil  effects  of  associating 
offices  of  this  kind  in  the  public  mind  with  partisan  politics. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  such  confidence  and  wide  discre- 
tionary power  must  be  reposed  in  officials  of  this  class;  so  much 
depends  upon  securing  men  of  honesty,  courage  and  special 
fitness ;  and  so  vital  is  it  to  retain  men  of  experience  and  tried 
capacity,  that  too  much  is  jeoparded  by  subjecting  the  com- 
munity's interests  to  the  risks  and  uncertain  influences  which 
control  nominations  and  elections.  The  modern  trend  of 
opinion  is  toward  a  centralized  control  of  administrative 
offices,  and  no  good  reason  has  been  put  forward  why  the  tax 
department  should  be  an  exception.  Electing  assessors  and 
making  them  "responsible  to  the  people"  has  an  attractive 
sound,  but  in  large  cities  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  elect  all 
public  servants,  and  in  all  cities,  large  or  small,  the  limitations 
of  the  ballot  are  recognized  as  to  some  classes  of  public  em- 
ployees. There  may  be  special  exigencies  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  election  of  taxing  officers  is  justifiable, 
perhaps  as  a  temporary  measure  of  relief  from  peculiarly  unsatis- 
factory appointments,  but  the  prevailing  practice,  certainly  in 
the  United  States,  is  that  of  appointment. 

In  many  counties  the  local  governing  power  is  vested  in  an 
elective  board  of  commissioners  who  sit  also  as  a  board  of 
review,  and  control  the  taxing  machinery.  In  these  cases  the 
people  must  perforce  submit  to  the  disadvantages  mentioned 
above,  though  a  system  like  that  adopted  in  Minnesota,  of  a 
permanent  State  Tax  Commission  (appointed  by  the  Governor) 
with  supervisory  jurisdiction  over  local  assessments,  would 
largely  counterbalance  these  deficiences.  The  Massachusetts 
Tax  Commission  of  1907  proposed  to  invest  the  State  Tax 
Commissioner  with  similar  revisionary  powers  over  local 
assessments,  a  plan  which  is  especially  to  be  commended  in 
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States  where  a  direct  State  tax  is  levied  on  the  local  assessment 
basis. 

There  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  heads  of  local  tax  boards 
should  be  experts  in  the  valuation  of  real  estate.  This  is  by 
no  means  necessary,  thougii  a  general  knowledge  of  real  estate 
values  and  conditions  by  one  or  more  members  of  such  board 
is,  of  course,  not  a  disadvantage.  The  fact  is  commonly  over- 
looked that  real  estate  taxation  is  only  one  of  the  function-^  of 
the  average  board.  In  nearly  all  the  States  the  assessment  of 
personal  property  plays  an  important  part.  Manifestly  no 
man  can  be  e.xpert  in  valuing  every  form  of  personalty;  nor 
for  that  matter  can  men  be  found  who  have  personal  knowledge 
of  land  values  in  all  portions  of  the  territory  over  which  these 
boards  have  jurisdiction.  In  the  majority  of  cases  he  must 
reason  from  known  or  easily  ascertainable  factors  and  apply 
standards  for  measuring  value  which  are  equally  open  to  any 
man  of  intelligence.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  boards 
of  review  have  the  advantage,  in  contested  cases,  of  hearing 
both  sides  of  the  question,  from  the  assessor  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  the  property  owner  on  the  other. 

Real  estate  assessors  should  be  specially  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  matters  intrusted  to  them.  They  should  know  where 
to  look  for  relevant  facts,  from  the  court  records  and  elsewhere, 
and  be  trained  in  the  faculties  of  analysis  and  deduction. 

The  general  rule  in  cities  of  the  United  States  is  to  have  a  local 
taxing  board  of  three  members.  New  York  with  seven,  and 
Boston  with  nine  members  are  exceptions,  justified,  perhaps, 
by  the  great  volume  of  work.  In  a  few  cities  there  is  a  single 
head,  a  plan  which  was  advocated  for  my  own  city  in  1885, 
but  which,  on  reflection  and  in  the  light  of  experience,  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  conducive  of  the  best  results.  The 
position  of  arbiter  in  the  matter  of  local  taxation  is  one  of 
peculiar  delicacy  as  well  as  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  the 
judgment  of  three  men,  or  at  least  of  a  majority  of  the  three, 
is  generally  better  than  that  of  one;  at  all  events  it  has  less 
the  appearance  of  arbitrariness,  and  appearances  and  impres- 
sions count  for  much  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  pocket 
nei^ves  of  your  fellow-citizens. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  in  a  multiple  board  is  in  its 
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impersonality.  A  single  commisaioner  would  be  constantly 
referred  to  by  his  name,  while  a  board  of  more  than  one  is 
addressed,  referred  to  and  criticised  by  the  official  title  of  the 
board.  This  matter  of  impersonal  reference  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  differentiating  between  the  officials  and  the  office  they 
hold.  It  has  a  very  direct  and  practical  bearing  on  the  efii- 
ciency  of  the  officers  and  on  their  willingness  to  stay  in  office. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  cities  where  it  is  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  the  taxing  board  to  enforce  a  bad  and  unpopular  law. 
In  Maryland  we  permit  the  claasification  of  intangibles  and 
tax  them  at  a  low,  fixed  and  uniform  rate.  It  is  easy  to  ad- 
minister such  a  law,  and  no  sympathy  is  wasted  on  any  man 
against  whom  it  is  invoked;  but  in  most  of  the  States  such 
property  is  subject  to  the  full  property  tax,  and  a  really  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  tax,  by  a  single  officer,  without  exceptions 
of  any  kind,  would  doubtless  soon  drive  him  into  social,  if  not 
official,  exile. 

Another  reason  for  having  tax  boards  rather  than  single 
commissioners,  is  the  volume  of  work.  Much  of  this  can,  in 
practice,  be  attended  to  by  the  individual  members,  reserv- 
ing only  important  or  contested  questions  for  joint  con- 
sideration. 

In  these  days  of  multiplied  laws  and  decisions  it  is  desirable 
that  at  least  one  member  of  the  board  should  have  a  legal  train- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  this  is  not  necessary  because 
in  cases  of  doubt  the  regular  law  officer  of  the  city  can  be  con- 
sulted. Tax  laws  are,  however,  often  so  intricate  and  technical 
that  it  requires  a  trained  legal  mind  to  discover  that  a  point  of 
law  is  really  involved.  If  old,  but  illegal,  usages  are  to  be  set 
aside;  if  constitutional  defects  are  to  be  exposed;  when  new 
forms  are  to  be  devised ;  when  wits  are  to  be  matched  against 
skilled  attorneys  making  subtle  arguments;  when  unwilling 
or  untruthful  witnesses  are  to  be  cross-examined;  when  any 
entry  in  the  books  or  piece  of  correspondence  may  become  the 
basis  of  a  lawsuit ;  when  new  legislation  is  to  be  advocated  and 
put  into  practicable  form,  —  in  all  of  these  cases  a  board  of 
review  is  at  a  disadvantage  if  it  be  not  well  grounded,  through 
at  least  one  of  its  members,  in  legal  knowledge  and  experience. 
In  New  York  City  and  in  Baltimore,  within  recent  years,  mem- 
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bers  of  the  local  assessment  boards  have  been  elevated  to  seats 
in  the  law  courts. 

It  ought  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  good  policy  to  pay 
fair  salaries  for  responsible  services  of  this  character.  It  is 
also  good  pohcy  to  reward  efficiency  by  continued  tenure.  The 
term  of  office  in  some  cities  ia  as  long  as  six  years.  Generally 
it  ia  not  less  than  three.  In  Baltimore  the  terms  are  rotating, 
that  of  only  one  member  expiring  each  year.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  one  member  shall  be  of  the  minority  party.  These 
two  conditions  have  resulted  in  giving  continuity  of  service  and 
in  minimizing  political  considerations.  The  fact  that  there  can 
never  at  any  one  time  be  a  complete  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  heads  of  the  department,  has  made  it  possible  to  intro- 
duce and  apply  to  a  greater  degree  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible,  the  merit  principle  with  regard  to  the  assessors, 
all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  board. 

This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  assessing  force.  The 
assessors  should  be  appointed  by  the  local  taxing  board,  to 
whom  they  are  directly  responsible  for  results  and  under  whose 
supervision  they  must  work.  This  board  is  better  able  to  Judge 
of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  particular  positions.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails  in  regard 
to  this  question.  In  some  States  there  is  an  agitation  for 
elective,  in  place  of  appointive,  assessors.  In  Louisiana  this 
change  was  actually  made  a  few  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  dissatisfaction  equally  strong  has  been  expressed  in 
States  where  the  people  choose  these  officials.  One  of  the 
reforms  aimed,  at  in  the  pending  amendment  to  the  California 
constitution  ia  to  get  rid  of  the  compulsory  choice  of  these 
administrative  servants  by  popular  vote.  This  conffict  of 
view  seems  to  prove  that  the  assessor,  however  selected,  is  a 
very  fallible  being,  and  that  under  any  system  he  is  bound  to 
fall  short  of  perfection.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Professor 
Boyle,  of  the  State  University  of  North  Dakota,  that  the  best 
safeguard  against  inefficiency  is  in  a  requirement  that  the 
official  conduct  of  the  assessor  shall  be  standardized  by  some 
outside  contact  in  the  form  of  central  supei'vision.  Where. 
however,  there  is  no  direct  State  tax  based  on  the  local  assess- 
ment, or  where  such  tax  is  too  small  to  encourage  under-assess- 
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ment,  the  need  for  central  supervision  by  a  State  officer  does 
not  exist,  and  the  standardizing  of  the  assessments  within  the 
same  taxing  district  can  be  accomplished  by  investing  the  local 
tax  board  with  authority  which  shall  be  commensurate  with 
the  responsibility  imposed.  As  between  appointed  and  elected 
assessoi's,  not  only  the  weight  of  authority  but  the  preponder- 
ance of  argument  and  reason  is  on  the  side  of  the  former. 
Wherever  the  appointment  system  has  failed  to  meet  expecta- 
tions, it  will  probably  be  found  either  that  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment was  not  lodged  in  those  to  whom  the  assessors  should  be 
directly  accountable,  or  that  the  situation  was  one  demanding 
the  standardizing  authority  of  some  central  body  or  officer. 
In  such  case  a  mere  change  to  the  method  of  electing  the  assess- 
ors would  not  remove  the  difficulty. 

The  power  to  appoint  implies  the  power  to  promote  and  to 
assign  to  such  duty  as  the  particular  assessor  may  be  best 
fitted  to  do.  While  it  is  desirable  to  assign  assessors  to  particu- 
lar districts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  to  whom  they 
are  responsible,  such  districts  should  not  be  fixed  in  the  law. 
It  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  to  change  the 
boundaries  of  these  more  or  leas  arbitrary  areas,  and  to  assign 
the  assessors  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 
The  fact  that  an  assessor  resides  in  a  certain  part  of  the  city 
may,  at  times,  maiie  it  less,  rather  than  more,  desirable  to  assign 
him  to  such  territory.  In  the  case  of  the  compactly  improved 
business  sections  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  permanent 
assignment  thereto  of  especially  well-equipped  assessors,  for 
both  real  and  personal  property.  The  advantages  flowing  from 
experience,  personal  knowledge  and  the  high  degree  of  skill 
required  in  appraising  property  of  this  kind,  make  it  peculiarly 
desirable  to  retain  the  services  of  men  trained  for  this  particu- 
lar work.  In  the  less  important  sections  of  the  city  the  same 
reasons  do  not  control,  at  least  so  far  as  real  estate  is  concerned, 
and  a  periodical  shifting  of  the  men  into  different  sections 
tends  to  act  as  a  check  against  errors  and  an  incentive  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  uniform  standard  of  valuation.  With  regard 
to  personal  property,  familiarity  with  neighborhood  affairs  and 
events  is  a  more  important  consideration.  It  is  therefore 
better  to  keep  the  assessor  in   a  given  territory,  thereby  at 
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the  same  time  impresfling  upon  hitt  a  greater  eenae  of  direet 
aeoountability  for  resolte. 

It  18  generally  agreed  that  personal  pn4>erty*  ahoiild  be 
leasseeBed  annually,  more  partieularly  in  large  mtiee»  to  k^ep 
paee  with  ehahging  condittona.  Aa  to  real  estate,  annual 
reassessment  may  be  the  prevailing  rule,  theoretically,  though 
bona  ^de  annual  reappraisements  would  appear  to  be  the  recep- 
tion. New  York  and  Boston  and  a  few  otiier  cities  complet^y 
revise  tiieir  rolls  each  year;  Philaddphia  every  three  years* 
Baltimore  has  introduced  the  system  of  quinquennial  reassess- 
m^its  both  as  to  real  and  personal  property,  with  continmng 
assessments  and  reassessmmits  —  at  the  instance  of  eith^ 
party  —  in  any  year,  as  circumstances  may  warrant.  Instead 
of  a  general  and.  complete  assesnnent  at  five-year  periods,  the 
{dan  is  to  reassess  one  fifth  of  the  city  every  year,  thus  insuring 
the  advantage  of  a  permanent  assessing  force,  constantly  em- 
ployed. In  connection  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  force  of 
assessors,  it  is  the  intention  to  divide  the  city  into  eleven  dis- 
tricts for  the  assessmmit  of  personal  property,  assigning  one 
assessor  to  each  of  ten  and  two  assessors  to  the  eleventh  or 
business  section.  By  reviewing  one  fifth  of  each  district  every 
year,  which  it  is  estimated  can  readily  be  done,  the  entire  city 
will  have  been  reassessed  once  in  five  years.  As  a  cheaper 
substitute  for  a  complete  annual  reassessment,  this  plan  should 
work  fairly  well.  For  the  assessment  of  real  estate,  the  city 
will  be  divided  into  five  districts  which  will  be  taken  up  in  rota- 
tion, all  of  the  real  estate  assessors  being  engaged  for  the  time 
being  in  the  same  district,  doing  their  work  in  pairs.  The 
whole  work  is  to  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
assessor. 

In  some  cities,  such  as  Boston,  San  Francisco  and  Cleveland, 
it  is  the  custom  to  appoint  temporary  assessors  to  assist  in 
each  reassessment,  who  are  paid  a  per  diem.  Such  a  system 
is  subject  to  serious  disadvantages.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
temporary  employment  cannot  attract  as  good  a  class  of  assess- 
ors as  permanent  employment.  There  may  be  isolated  excep- 
tions, of  course.  Nor  is  there  any  assurance  that  experienced 
men  can  always  be  had  under  such  a  system.  Probably  it  will 
be  said  that  errors  are  checked  and  the  real  work  of  appraise- 
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ment  is  done,  finally,  by  the  regular  board  of  assessors,  but  it 
must  remain  true  in  this  work,  as  it  is  in  other  work  requiring 
knowledge  and  skill,  that  special  training  and  experience  count 
for  something. 

Assessors  should  receive  good  pay,  not  only  because  their 
work  is  of  a  character  deserving  it,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  good 
policy.  An  assessor  should  receive  compensation  which  enables 
him  to  move  in  the  station  in  life  in  which  men  suitable  for  these 
positions  are  usually  to  be  found.  His  opportunities  for  good 
are  great,  as  are  his  opportunities  for  harm.  It  is  only  recog- 
nizing the  frailty  of  human  nature  to  argue  that  he  should  not 
be  so  poorly  paid  as  to  make  him  a  victim  to  the  strong  tempta- 
tions which  surround  him.  It  is  also  excellent  policy  to  estab- 
lish grades  of  pay,  thus  permitting  of  discrimination  between 
men  of  unequal  merit  and  holding  out  an  inducement  to  those 
who  have  aspirations  for  advancement.  The  pay  of  assessors 
is  as  high  as  $3250  in  New  York,  while  sixty-six  assessors  in 
Philadelphia  receive  salaries  of  S3000.  New  York,  unlike 
Philadelphia,  has  the  system  of  graded  pay,  which  has  also 
lately  become  a  fixed  policy  in  Baltimore,  where  the  salaries 
are  scaled  between  $2200  and  $1200.  Other  cities  would  find 
it  of  advantage  to  consider  a  plan  like  this,  which  tends  so 
greatly  toward  increase  in  efficience,  only,  however,  where  the 
assessors  are  subject  to  appointment  and  promotion  by  the 
officer  or  body  which  stands  responsible  for  their  work. 

The  practice  in  regard  to  term  of  service  varies  in  different 
States  and  often  even  in  different  sections  of  the  same  State. 
Long  terms  or,  better  still,  service  during  good  behavior,  where 
proper  safeguards  exist  against  the  selection  of  unfit  men,  are 
productive  of  the  best  results.  No  argument  should  be  required 
to  support  such  a  self-evident  proposition.  The  few  States 
which  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  making  him  ineligible  to  a 
reelection,  either  woefully  misunderstand  the  difference  between 
executive  and  administrative  functions,  or  else  they  uncon- 
sciously condemn  the  elective  system,  which,  apparently  from 
their  own  experience,  unfits  a  man  from  serving  a  second  time 
in  immediate  succession  to  himself.^ 

^  ''  The  Deputy  Tax  Commissioners  doing  the  most  important  work  have 
served  the  city  for  ten  to  twenty-five  years.     The  best  system  is  impossible 
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There  may  be  instances  where  the  employment  of  high-class 
experts,  in  a.  consulting  or  supervisory  capacity  or  for  some 
temporary  purpose,  is  justifiable  on  special  terms  as  to  hours 
of  sei'vice,  but  as  a  genera!  rule  an  assessor  should  be  required 
to  devote  his  entire  working  day  to  the  duties  of  his  position. 
It  ia  to  assure  his  undivided  attention  and  to  divorce  him  as 
far  as  possible  from  outside  conflicting  interests,  that  a  liberal 
wage  ia  so  essential. 

In  some  localities  assessors  of  personal  property  are  rewarded 
by  fees  or  commissions  upon  the  amount  of  property  assessed, 
instead  of  being  paid  a  regular  daily  or  weekly  stipend.  While 
this  method  may  bring  good  results  with  exceptionally  conscien- 
tious assessors,  it  is  liable  to  breed  various  abuses  which  inhere 
in  the  fee  system.  One  of  the  serious  drawbacks  is  that  it 
offers  an  inducement  for  bargains  with  property  owners,  par- 
ticularly where  such  owners  are  so  situated  that  they  can  with 
plausibility  set  up  an  improper  claim  to  a  legal  residence  in 
some  other  State  or  other  part  of  the  same  State.  The  salaried 
assessor,  having  no  immediate  personal  stake  in  the  outcome, 
will  be  less  likely  to  yield  to  the  blandishments  of  unscrupulous 
persons  under  such  circumstances. 

While  very  much  depends  upon  the  honesty  and  capacity  of 
the  assessor,  it  is  of  first  importance  that  the  laws  under  which 
he  operates  are  fair  and  practicable  and  have  the  support  of 
public  opinion.  In  States  where  the  general  property  tax  ia 
still  applied  to  all  forms  of  personal  property,  the  lot  of  the 
assessor  is  an  extremely  hard  one.  Nothing  that  he  can  do 
will  meet  the  criticism  that  large  values  escape  from  the  tax 
rolls.  This  is  simply  the  inevitable  and  universally  conceded 
effect  of  a  bad  system.  The  assessor  is  made  the  scapegoat, 
when  the  blame  should  attach  to  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  remedy  the  condition  but  do  not  do  so.     In  many 

without  certain  tenure,  and  time  is  necessary  to  ripen  the  experience  and 
knonledge  which  are  essential  to  the  beet  use  of  any  system,  no  matter  bow 
perfect.  To  do  tiret-class  worli  as  an  assessor,  b  man  must  use  intelligently  a 
good  system  and  he  must  have  experience  and  a  well-balanced  judgiaent. 
Be^des  these  qualities  he  must  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  the 
determination  to  resist  all  influences  inconsistent  with  bis  duty."  —  Lawson 
FuRor,  President  of  the  Department  at  Taxes  and  Assessments  of  New  York, 
Record  and  Guide  of  June  29,  1907. 
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other  ways  crudities  or  harsh  provisions  in  the  tax  laws  hamper 
the  eflfective  assessment  of  property,  and  subject  the  assess- 
ment officials  to  criticism  which  should  be  leveled  at  the  law- 
makers. 

One  of  the  notable  developments  of  the  last  decade  has  been 
the  growing  realization  that  it  is  good  policy  to  assess  property 
at  its  full  value.  The  practice  is  gradually  extending,  and  re- 
ceived its  greatest  impetus  when  it  was  put  into  force  in  New 
York  City  in  1903.  The  motive  for  the  change  in  that  city 
was  not  founded  on  abstract  economic  grounds,  but  was  frankly 
avowed  as  one  of  fiscal  expediency.  A  radical  increase  in  the 
assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  was  the  only  way  by  which 
the  debt-borrowing  capacity  of  New  York  could  be  increased. 
Thus  in  a  single  year  the  real  estate  of  New  York  was  increased 
by  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars,  representing  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  assessment  for  the  previous  year.  As  the  tax  rate  was 
substantially  lowered  at  the  same  time,  the  absolute  increase 
in  total  taxes  was  not  abnormal.  A  year  or  two  later  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  followed  the  example  of  New  York  and  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  —  to  enable  it  to  increase  its  bonded 
debt.  About  one  fourth  of  a  billion  was  added  here  in  one 
year,  and  the  tax  rate  was  lowered  from  1.85 — at  which  figure 
it  had  remained  stable  for  nearly  twenty  years  —  to  1.50,  at 
which  figure  it  has  since  then  been  fixed  from  year  to  year. 
More  recently,  under  the  administrations  of  the  permanent 
State  Tax  Commission  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1907,  the  as- 
sessed property  values  of  the  State  of  Kansas  have  swelled  from 
about  four  hundred  millions  to  over  twenty  hundred  millions. 

Three  distinct  causes  appear  to  be  operating  in  favor  of  full 
valuation. 

First,  the  total  abolition,  or  the  decline  in  the  amount,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  significance,  of  the  State  tax.  Many  taxing 
districts  are  thus  left  free  to  adopt  this  enlightened  policy  with- 
out suffering  from  the  under-assessments  in  the  other  taxing 
districts.  Having  the  virtual  privilege  of  local  option,  they 
exercise  it  by  obeying  the  law. 

Secondly,  the  need  of  cities  to  enlarge  their  bonded  debt  so  as 
to  provide  money  for  public  improvements.  Illustrations  under 
this  head  have  already  been  given. 
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Thirdly,  the  desire  of  cities  and  of  States  to  raise  more  revenue 
for  current  expenses,  without  increasing  the  tax  rate. 

Full  valuation  does  not  imply  extreme  valuation.  It  doea 
not  mean  that  property  shall  be  valued  at  the  price  which  a 
condemnation  jury  would  fix.  The  valuation  of  property  is 
not  a  fixed  science  and  can  never  become  one  so  long  as  per- 
verse human  beings  will  insist  on  having  varying  opinions  and 
paying  different  prices  for  the  same  or  exactly  similar  pieces 
of  property.  Though  abstractly  "full  value"  (or  "actual 
worth")  means  the  same  whether  the  phrase  be  found  in  con- 
demnation laws  or  in  tax  statutes,  the  universal  experience  is 
that  in  practice  the  standards  do  not  agree.  The  former  favors 
the  highest  extreme,  while  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  seek  the 
level  of  the  lower  or  more  conservative  sales. 

AH  property  tax  systems  are  founded  upon  relative  equality 
as  among  membera  or  subjects  of  the  same  class.  No  one  dis- 
putes the  justice  of  uniform  and  proportional  treatment.  It 
U,  of  course,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  the  full  or 
100  per  cent  standard  of  valuation.  Equality  can  be  attained 
by  adopting  any  other  ratio.  Where  such  ratio  is  written  into 
the  law,  as  it  is  in  Illinois  (20  per  cent)  and  Iowa  (2,5  per  cent), 
and  is  faithfully  and  consistently  adhered  to,  perfect  justice  is 
done;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  be- 
tween a  legal  standard  of  actual  or  full  value  and  a  legal  standard 
fixed  at  an  arbitrary  fraction  of  such  value,  the  preference  lies 
with  the  former  because  it  avoids  calculations  and  reduces  the 
problem  in  each  case  to  the  simple  question  whether  the  prop- 
erty is  worth  the  assessed  value.  The  tendency  to  depart  from 
the  standard  prescribed  by  law  is  just  as  great,  if  not  greater 
(because  not  so  readily  detected),  in  cities  where  such  standard 
is  a  fractional  part  of  the  value,  as  it  is  in  cities  where  the  stand- 
ard is  100  per  cent  of  value. 

The  practice  of  assessing  below  the  standard  oripnally  grew, 
no  doubt,  out  of  a  desire  to  avoid  trouble  and  argument  be- 
tween assessor  and  property  owner.  Later,  when  the  direct 
State  tax  levy  came  into  vogue,  under-assessment  was  resorted 
to  in  order  to  escape  an  equal  burden  of  the  State  tax.  The 
practice  is  sometimes  defended  on  the  plea  that  the  actual 
value  is  not  exactly  ascertainable;   therefore  the  assessment  is 
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marked  down  to,  let  us  say,  two  thirds.  How  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  assessor  can  correctly  estimate  two  thirds  but  not 
three  thirds  I  The  fact  is  that  he  must  always  first  go  through 
the  mental  process  of  estimating  the  full  value,  if  he  desires 
in  good  faith  to  arrive  at  a  fixed  proportional  value.  The  lam- 
entable truth  is  that  the  customary  under-assessment  is  used 
simply  as  a  cloak  for  ineflSciency  and  favoritism.  When  the 
legal  standard  is  habitually  disregarded,  the  substituted  stand- 
ard  can  be  anything  that  the  assessors  or  assessing  bodies  choose 
to  make  it.  The  fiction  will  be  studiously  encouraged  that  a 
ratio  of  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  is  the  rule,  but  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  to  check  up  inequalities,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  secure  relief  when  the  fact  is  established.  The 
assessor  can  point  to  the  law  requiring  full  valuation  and 
challenge  the  objector  to  prove  that  the  law  has  been  violated 
in  his  case.  All  property  owners  may  be  under-assessed,  though 
in  greatly  varying  degree ;  yet  each  is  lulled  into  silence  by  the 
belief  that  he  has  secured  an  advantage  over  his  fellows. 

Full  valuation  furnishes  a  ready  means  for  exposing  the  weak 
spots,  something  which  the  conscientious  assessor  welcomes 
as  much  as  the  general  taxpayer.  It  simplifies  and  encourages 
close  scrutiny.  It  encourages  careful  work  and  raises  the 
appraisement  of  property  for  taxation  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 
Assessors  are  required  to  be  expert  in  judging  values  rather 
than  in  guessing  at  them.  The  assessment  function  is  raised 
to  greater  dignity  as  the  importance  of  a  businesslike  adminis- 
tration is  brought  home  directly  to  the  taxpayers. 

Enforcement  of  the  law  in  this  respect  makes  it  easier  to 
enforce  the  law  in  other  respects.  For  one  thing,  the  full 
valuation  of  real  estate  will  stimulate  inquiry  into  the  reasons 
why  personal  property,  particularly  of  the  intangible  kind, 
cannot  be  similarly  valued  under  the  general  property  tax 
system.  The  effect  will  be  to  more  pointedly  expose  the  utter 
futility  of  the  attempt  to  impose  the  same  rate  of  tax  on  in- 
tangibles as  is  charged  against  real  estate. 

The  experience  in  Maryland  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 
So  long  as  securities  were  subjected  to  the  full  local  rate  (about 
2  per  cent  in  Baltimore,  the  only  large  city),  it  was  the  custom 
to  make  arbitrary  arrangements  with  the  larger  security  holders 
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as  to  the  basis  upon  which  they  weie  to  pay.  Any  attempt 
to  make  a  full  valuation  would  have  led  eitiimr  to  wholesale 
migration  or  to  reinvestment  in  ncm-taxable  property  or  tb 
outright  perjury.  In  the  nature  of  the  ease  it  was  impossiUe 
even  to  apply  a  fixed  ratio  of  undervaluation.  Practically  the 
only  securities  reached  were  those  of  ^ates,  or  trustees  or  <3i 
parties  with  whom  a  satisfac|»ry  arrangement  as  to  valtiation 
had  been  made.  Under  this  demoraUadng  state  of  affdrs  it  was, 
of  course,  impossible  to  preserve  equity  as  between  taxpayers 
of  the  different  dassra.  This  evasion  and  perversion  of  the 
law  infected  the  entire  structure,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
real  estate  assessment  should  suffer  from  it.  When,  in  1896| 
securities  were  put  into  a  separate  class  and  made  liable  to 
market  valuation  at  a  fixed  and  uniform  tax  rate  of  three  mills 
{in  addition  to  the  regular  State  tax  of  about  one  and  one  hsU 
mills)  an  immediate  improvement  was  noted.  The  security 
basis  in  Baltimore  was  rtdsed  tenfold,  and  the  city's  revenue 
from  this  one  source,  in  spite  of  the  greatly  reduced  rate,  was 
increased  by  one  half.  The  average  yearly  increase  in  this  basis 
since  that  time  has  been  double  the  total  amount  of  securities 
on  the  tax  books  in  the  last  year  of  the  old  law.  The  reason- 
ableness of  the  rate,  which  brought  millions  of  bonds  and  stocks 
out  of  hiding  or  into  being,  also  took  away  all  inducement  to 
under-assess  or  compound  with  security  holders.  Full  valuation 
became  the  rule  and  has  been  gracefully  submitted  to.  It 
became  not  only  easier  but  more  necessary  to  apply  the  same 
standard  to  real  estate.  The  impetus  which  has  thus  been 
given  to  a  fair  and  equable  system  of  assessing  real  estate  is 
not  the  least  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  introduction  of  a 
rational  system  of  classifying  personalty. 

Full  valuation  of  realty  is  responsible  for  another  reform  — 
the  separate  valuation  of  land  and  improvement.  Without 
such  separation,  comparison  is  extremely  difficult,  especially 
where  the  improvements  are  of  dissimilar  character.  The  lump- 
ing  of  lot  and  building  is  the  refuge  of  incompetent  assessors 
and  the  cover  for  honest  mistakes  which  would  at  once  become 
apparent  if  the  assessment  were  resolved  into  its  natural  ele- 
ments. In  New  York  City  the  plan  has  reached  its  highest 
development.    No  specific  valuation  of  the  improvement  is 
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made,  but  the  rolls  carry  two  columns,  one  showing  the  value 
of  the  land  unimproved,  the  other  the  value  of  the  land  plus 
improvement.  By  this  method  the  assessor  is  less  liable  to 
overvalue  the  building,  because  he  unconsciously  takes  into 
account  the  appropriateness  and  suitability  of  the  site  to  the 
particular  style  or  class  of  structure.  In  many  cases  buildings 
are  "misfits"  and  do  not  add  their  replacement  value  to  the 
value  of  the  land. 

The  New  York  system  has  been  adopted  in  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
and  in  1907  was  approved  by  the  people  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
who,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  memorialized  the  legislature 
to  put  it  in  force.  Separate  assessment  of  land  and  improve- 
ments has  been  compulsory  in  Maryland  since  1896  and  pre- 
vails also,  I  believe,  in  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Montana  and 
North  Dakota. 

Another  aid  to  the  fair  assessment  of  real  estate  would  be  the 
requirement  that  the  true  consideration  should  be  set  forth  in 
deeds.  The  assessment  of  property  is  a  public  function.  It  is 
essential  that  so  far  as  the  State  can  do  so,  every  assistance 
should  be  afforded  the  taxing  officers  to  enable  them  to  do  their 
duty  properly.  For  this  reason  they  are  given  certain  powers, 
such  as  the  right  to  examine  the  property  owner.  In  many 
States  they  may  summon  other  witnesses.  Inquisitorial  power 
is  necessary.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  State  furnish  one  of 
the  best  guides  to  proper  action  —  the  selling  price  of  the 
property?  When  a  war  tax  was  put  on  real  estate  transfers 
by  the  federal  government,  the  true  consideration  became  a 
matter  of  public  record.  It  is  not  recorded  that  the  real  estate 
business  suffered  by  this  publicity  or  that  property  owners 
were  injured  thereby.  Opposition  to  such  a  measure  as  was 
advocated  by  Mr.  Purdy  before  the  New  York  legislature  this 
year  is  shortsighted,  to  say  the  least.  The  compulsory  disclo- 
sure of  selling  prices  would  not  only  benefit  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  particular  pieces  of  real  estate,  but  it  would  benefit 
everybody  who  is  interested  in  fairness  and  equality  in  the 
assessment  of  land.  The  fear  that  assessors  would  fail  to  make 
allowances  for  extraordinary  conditions  is  also  not  well  founded. 
This  they  can  be  trusted  to  do  where  the  price  is  required  to  be 
set  forth  in  the  deed  as  well  as  they  habitually  do  in  the  not 
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nial  eaie  whsm  the  price  k  rcivaiUxify  bo  srt  forth,  or 
iriiete  the  sde  is  I7  a  tmetee  or  puUio  oorp<mktioii. 

Every  tax  administrator  blows  that  eve^  ftiU  yahie  assMi- 
ments  are  not  based  on  unusually  hi|^  sales  nor  on  f aney  askfng 
prices*  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  suggestion  was  seriously 
made  by  a  gentleman  in  Maryland^  now  of  national  prominence, 
that  every  real  estate  owner  should  be  compelled  to  put  upmi 
his  property  a  price  at  which  he  must  offor  it  for  sale,  and  tiiat 
this  price  diould  constiitute  the  assessaUe  value,  unless  a  pur- 
chased should  fix  hi|^er  value  by  buying  it,  in  ccmipetition,  at 
a  greater  price  than  that  set  upon  it.^    It  wss  claimed  for  UtoB 


^  The  fnU  tezi  of  llr,  Qiariet  J.  B(ma]Mtfto'B '^radleal  vQi^^ 
m  vaport  oi  "  AddrasM  delhnred  befon  th»  iMndloidfl'  Ifoliml  Frotaoliire  Ano^ 
ctotioii  of  Baltimore  C»^/' in  1889.    He  aald: 

'  ''I  would  pezmH  every  owner  of  real  property  to  aaaeoB  eadi  iileoe  annually 
ftdbnaelfy  but  oblige  him  to  eell  It  at  the  i»ioe  be  Saced  to  any  one  willing  to  buy 
within  a  reaaonable  time,  with  a  ri|[^olpre&nption  to  tbe  city.  OnDecemberl 
of  eadi  year  the  Appeal  Tax  Court  should  midl  to  the  owner  for  the  puipoeee  of 
taacatlon  (meaning  by  this  the  person  liable  for  the  taxes  In  an  aotlon  of  debt) 
of  every  lot  of  ground  Improved  or  unimproved  In  the  dty  a  notloe  that  he 
must  return  Its  assessment  to  them  wHhln  thirty  days;  sfanllar  notloes  should 
be  simultaneously  given  by  advertisement  and  left  on  the  pranlses  by  the 
poUoe.  Whenever  the  assessment  had  not  been  returned  by  the  date  named, 
a  large  placard  announcing  the  fact  and  that  the  property  would  be  regarded 
as  abandoned  to  the  State  unless  the  return  were  made  and  costs  of  second 
notice  paid  by  February  1,  should  be  posted  on  the  premises,  and  the  same 
notification  given  to  the  owner  by  postal  card  and  also  advertised.  When  the 
assessment  has  been  returned,  fifteen  days  should  be  given  to  any  one  interested 
in  the  property  to  make  it  higher,  if  he  wishes,  fifteen  days  to  the  Appeal  Tax 
Ck>urt  to  take  the  property  at  the  price  fixed  for  the  city,  and  thirty  days  to 
any  one,  desirous  of  so  doing,  to  acquire  a  clear  title  in  fee  simple  to  the  lot  and 
improvements,  by  paying  into  the  city  treasury  the  amount  of  the  assessment 
to  be  distributed  to  all  those  legally  or  equitably  interested.  All  property 
taken  for  the  city  or  abandoned  by  failure  to  assess  should  be  sold  at  auction 
not  later  than  April  1,  next  ensuing.  If  there  are  several  persons  interested 
In  the  same  lot,  each  shall  have  the  right  to  suggest  an  assessment,  and  the 
highest  suggested  shall  be  accepted,  but  the  person  fixing  it  must  buy  out  the 
others,  if  required,  on  his  own  basis  of  value.  Thus,  if  there  are  three  joint 
owners  of  a  lot,  which  two  value  at  $10,000,  and  the  third  at  $15,000,  it  shall  be 
assessed  at  $15,000,  but  the  one  putting  it  at  that  figure  shall  pay  either  of  the 
others  $5000  for  his  one  third,  if  required.  Or  if  a  lot  which  the  owner  values 
at  $10,000  is  subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  $300  per  annum  or  a  mortgage  of  $5000, 
the  mortgagor  or  reversioner  may,  if  he  chooses,  have  it  assessed  at  $12,000,  but 
he  must  then,  if  the  owner  so  elect,  buy  the  equity  of  redemption  or  leasehold 
interest  for  $7000.  If  a  party  in  interest  is  an  infant  or  feme  covert  or  other- 
wise under  disability,  one  of  the  equity  courts  of  the  city  should  be  authorized 
to  appoint,  in  a  summary  manner,  a  trustee  or  guardian  to  act  for  such  person 
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novel  system  that  it  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  as- 
sessors and  boards  of  review  and  much  of  the  expense  of  the 
old-fashioned  plan.  This  old-fashioned  plan  is  to  assess  prop- 
erty at  what  it  is  worth  in  a  fair  market,  to  a  willing  purchaser 
buying  from  a  willing  seller.  It  is  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
conception  of  justice  to  force  any  man  to  dispose  of  his  property 
—  whatever  the  price  —  unless  it  be  needed  for  public  use. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  the  novel  plan.  It  would 
substitute  the  varying  opinions  of  property  owners  —  even 
assuming  that  their  asking  price  would  be  based  wholly  on 
mere  opinion  of  value,  and  not  be  influenced  by  sentimental 
considerations  or  other  factors  which  have  no  true  relation  to 
selling  value  —  for  the  opinions  of  officials  who,  however  incom- 
petent they  might  be,  are  nevertheless  responsible  to  their 
immediate  superiors  and  to  public  opinion,  and  who  could 
hardly  afford  to  face  the  condemnation  and  ostracism  which 
would  be  their  lot  if  they  produced  such  a  glaring  inequality  in 
assessments  as  the  novel  plan  aforementioned  would  inevitably 
bring  about  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  fall  down  completely  at  the 
very  first  trial. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  conditions  which  provoked  the 
suggestion  of  this  extraordinary  panacea  have  long  since  ceased 
to  exist,  and  that  such  progress  has  been  made  in  theories  and 
practical  methods  of  administration  that  the  author  would 
probably  not  renew  his  suggestion  as  a  workable  expedient  at 
the  present  day. 

In  this  connection  it  may  also  be  interesting  to  note  a  sug- 
gestion from  the  same  authority  for  the  effective  assessment  of 

on  application  by  the  city  solicitor  or  any  individual  interested.  If  several 
persons  should  apply  for  the  same  lot  within  the  thirty  days,  the  one  first 
applying  ought  to  obtain  it,  unless  one  of  the  others  should  ask  that  it  be  sold 
at  auction,  and  deposit  in  advance  the  costs  of  such  sale,  and  of  a  reasonable 
advertisement. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  this  system  involves  no  appointment  of  assessors  or 
board  of  review,  and  comparatively  speaking,  but  a  trivial  expense,  and  that 
nobody  will  have  a  right  to  complain  of  its  results,  for  if  A  grumbles  because  his 
house  is  put  too  high,  he  will  have  only  himself  to  blame ;  if  because  B's  has  been 
put  too  low,  he  could  have  bought  this  at  a  bargain,  and  wouldn't. 

"  Of  course  the  utmost  possible  publicity  should  be  given  to  all  the  proceedings ; 
indeed,  the  returns  and  books  of  assessment  ought  to  be,  under  any  system, 
public  records  to  which  any  citizen  can  obtain  access  at  will,  and  of  which  cus- 
todians must  give  certified  copies  to  any  one  tendering  the  costs. 
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personalty*  The  proposal  was  to  eaforee  full  and  hcxiest 
returns  by  providing  for  an  '^  abandonmant  to  the  State  of  all 
property  subject  to  taxationand  not  returned/'  ^  It  is  ngnlfi* 
eant  that  in  spite  of  tiie  dismal  failure  of  tax  ferrets,  penall^i 
inquisitions,  listing  qrstems  and  other  dire  devices  hrid  in 
ienwem  over  the  head  of  the  unhappy  tax  dodger^  no  attempt 
has  anywl]^ie  bera  made,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  solve  the 
trouUe  by  a  resort  to  thia  fcmn  of  eselM^at. 

An  eflfeetive  aid  in  satisfactory  tax  administration  has  been 
the  ri^t  of  a  court  review.  This  is  provided  in  some  of  the 
States  by  writ  of  certiomri,  in  others  by  proceeding  in  equity. 


''To  teeure  a  fuU  Mseflfement  of  penoniity  it  is  obvf ous  that  annual  returna 
aM  naoiWMMry,  hvM  thaia  akne  will  not  cufltoa.  Eaeh  iwtttm  miut  h6  9iappH»^ 
msated  by  an  ahamdonroant  to  t|ia  Stata  of  all  property  sut^oet  to  taxation  aatl 
»^  Teturnad,  inehidiog  all  pioparty  ooloraUy  ocmveyed  to  others  to  avoid  assess* 
mmit,  and  the  interest  thus  abandoned  should  be  sold  at  auction,  afler  due 
adyertisementy  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  Is  a  t^rably  safe  inference  that  this 
purchaser  wiU  be^  in  ninety-xdn^  chmcs  out  of  a  hundred,  when  any  property  has 
really  been  withheld,  either  openly  or  covertly,  the  tax  dodger  himself,  and,  if 
fuU  pubUdty  is  given  to  each  man's  return,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  he 
wHl  have  to  pay  not  less  than  two  or  three  per  cmitum  of  what  he  has  in  fact 
fraudulently  concealed;  so  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  return  his  property  and 
pay  a  year's  taxes  on  H,  rather  than  ransom  it  annually.  Indeed,  under  this 
ssrstem  the  chief  difficulty  will  be,  T  think,  to  get  the  returns  made  at  all ;  those 
aiming  to  evade  assessment  will  do  as  many  did  when  an  income  tax  was  levied ; 
that  is,  let  the  Appeal  Tax  Court,  or  other  officers  of  assessment,  make  their 
returns  for  them,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  a  penalty  besides. 

"  To  meet  this  difficulty  drastic  measures  may  be  needed,  but  it  can  be  met. 
Let  the  Appeal  Tax  Court  send  by  mail  to  every  owner  of  real  property,  every 
person  licensed  to  pursue  any  trade  or  profession  and  every  other  person  in  the 
city  who  they  have  reason  to  believe  owns  taxable  personal  property,  on  De- 
cember 1  of  each  year,  a  notice  to  make  a  return  within  thirty  days;  fine  every 
one  who  receives  and  disobeys  this  first  notice  fifty  dollars.  On  January  1  of 
each  year  let  a  second  notice  be  served  personally  by  the  police  on  every  one 
who  has  been  sent  and  has  not  complied  with  the  first,  warning  bim  to  make  a 
return  within  twenty  days;  fine  every  one  who  receives  and  disobeys  this  second 
notice  five  hundred  dollars.  On  January  21  let  the  sheriff  summon  every  one 
who  has  complied  with  neither  the  first  nor  the  second  notice  to  make  a  return 
within  ten  days;  fine  every  one  who  receives  and  disobeys  this  summons  five 
thousand  dollars.  On  February  1  let  the  Appeal  Tax  Court  warn  by  advertise- 
ment all  remaining  delinquents  (publishing  their  names)  that,  in  addition  to 
any  other  penalties  which  they  may  have  incurred,  all  their  taxable  personal 
property  of  every  description  will  be  confiscated  to  the  State  on  March  1  follow- 
ing, unless  they  make  a  return  sooner.  Then  let  the  property  thus  confiscated, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  abandoned,  as  above  explained,  be  sold  at  auction 
after  proper  advertisement  not  later  than  the  succeeding  first  of  April."  — 
(Extract  from  address  of  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Esq.,  before  the  Landlords' 
Mutual  Protective  Association  of  Baltimore,  1889.) 
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In  Baltimore  an  appeal  is  given  from  the  action  of  the  assessing 
board  to  the  city  court,  where  all  questions,  including  legality, 
equality  and  valuation  are  reviewable  by  a  single  law  judge, 
sitting  without  a  jury.  The  appeal  must  be  taken  within 
thirty  days  of  the  action  complained  of  and  is  given  a  preferred 
standing  so  as  to  insure  expedition.  The  expenses  (legal 
costs)  are  little  more  than  nominal.  It.  might  be  supposed 
that  the  court  would  be  swamped  with  business  of  this  kind, 
particularly  as  property  is  assessed  at  full  value.  In  a  period  of 
twelve  years  the  number  of  appeals  has  averaged  only  about 
twenty  per  annum.  The  mere  right  of  appeal  exerts  a  whole- 
some influence  upon  the  assessing  body,  and  induces  it  to  take 
greater  care  in  the  valuation  of  property.  This  right  also  stills 
the  mouths  of  chronic  and  unreasonable  fault-finders.  They 
have  a  public  medium  to  ventilate  their  alleged  grievances, 
and  if  they  do  not  resort  to  it,  the  inference  is  strong  that  they 
have  not  been  wronged. 

In  other  States  the  right  of  appeal  to  or  review  by  the  regular 
courts,  as  a  rule,  is  so  circumscribed  by  conditions  or  so  tedious 
or  expensive  that  it  is  rarely  resorted  to  except  where  substantial 
interests  are  involved  or  where  gross  injustice  has  been  done. 
In»  a  majority  of  the  States  the  courts  will  not  take  cognizance 
when  only  valuation  is  involved,  either  because  they  regard 
the  valuation  of  property  as  a  non-judicial  function  or  because 
the  law  makes  the  action  of  the  taxing  body  final  and  conclusive. 
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DOUBLE  AND  MULTIPLE  TAXATION 

By  Theodore  Sutro 

Chairman  Committee  on  Taxation,  American  Bar  Association, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

The  fundamental  principles  upon  which  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  this  paper  must  rest  are : 

First:  A  just  system  of  taxation  should  impose  its  burdens 
equally,  that  is  to  say,  it  should  not  cause  property  in  the  hands 
of  one  person  (whether  corporate  or  individual)  to  be  taxed  more 
heavily  than  similar  property  in  the  hands  of  another. 

Second,  and  as  a  corollary  from  the  foregoing  principle: 
Property  should  not  be  taxed  more  than  once  during  the  period 
which  the  tax  is  intended  to  cover. 

It  hardly  requires  any  argument  to  demonstrate  that  if  the 
second  principle  is  violated,  so  likewise  will  be  the  first,  except 
in  the  almost  unsupposable  case  that  every  one  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  double  taxation.  For,  in  treating  this 
subject,  I  have  in  mind  the  taxation  of  all  property  located 
within  the  borders  of  a  whole  country,  not  merely  that  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  certain  locality.  In  order  to  avoid  a  violation 
of  the  first  above-mentioned  principle,  that  of  equality,  we  ought 
even  to  proceed  beyond  the  confines  of  a  national  jurisdiction 
and  treat  this  subject  from  an  international  point  of  view;  for 
inequality  of  taxation  must  necessarily  follow  if  a  nation  under- 
takes to  tax  certain  property,  irrespective  of  the  question 
whether  it  has  not  been  in  fact  already,  or  necessarily  will, 
under  the  laws  of  some  other  nation,  be  taxed  in  some  form. 
But  as  it  would  lead  too  far  to  consider  the  subject  also  in  its 
international  aspect,  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  a  brief  exposition 
of  the  evils  of  inequality  arising  from  double  and  multiple  taxa- 
tion under  our  present  systems  of  taxation  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  suggesting  through  what  measures  these  evils  may  per- 
haps be  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  abated. 
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But  even  in  r^ard  to  the  matter  under  consideration,  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  United  States,  the  subject  is  so  broad 
that  in  order  to  cover  its  various  phases  a  book  would  be  re- 
quired,  not  a  mere  essay  such  as  this  is  intended  to  be.  I 
shall  theifEjKmlMt  itty«^  tio  V.I>rief  c<i^der«ti<«t  of  double  and 
multiple  taxation  arising  from  a  conlSict  of  jurisdiction  rather 
than  from  the  exist«EiM)e  of  such  taxalion  imder  the  same 

jurisdi(5tw)n.,.    .    ^    ^..,,.., ,,       ..  ..  .v:,,..,..^  .ttv.iv''> 

By  way  of  illustrating  by  e^uunpieii  the  fact  m  such  double 
and  multiple  taxation,  I  diall  also  have  to  confine  myself  to 
a  few.  isolated  casei^  as  it  would  nuiitafestly  be  i^^p^ 
within  any  reasonable  limits^  to  cite  iastancea  from  all  the 
various  sections  of  the  country.  ,  ^    . 

No  one  in  this  ^eonveation  doubts  that  double  and  multiplei 
taxation  are  a  fact  ^and  ia^  crying  evil  in  our  American  systems 
of  taxation^  But  nevertheless  it  will  be  useful  to  point  out 
some  concrete  examples  selacted,  as  already  foreshadowed^ 
from  actual  reported  cases  in  a  few  States.     >      :  if 

G.  N.  Nelson  Lumber  Co«  9S.  Town  ^  Loraine,  22  Federal 
B^MNTter,  54  (Ourcuit  Court,  Weirtom  District  of  Wisconsin, 
1884),  was  a  case  in  which  certain  logs,  cut  on  lands  in  Wis* 
consin  owned  by  a  Minnesota  corporation,  were  hauled  to  a 
river  and  piled  on  the  ice  to  await  the  opening  of  the  river, 
that  they  might  be  floated  down  to  Minnesota  to  be  there 
manufactured  into  lumber.  Under  a  statute  of  Wisconsin 
these  logs  were  assessed  in  the  month  of  April  for  taxation  for 
the  year  commencing  on  the  last  Monday  in  June,  on  the 
claim  that  the  sitiLS  of  the  logs  was  in  Wisconsin.  It  appears 
that  under  a  law  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  the  same  logs  were 
also  assessed  against  the  Minnesota  corporation,  and  taxed 
there  for  part  or  all  of  the  same  period.  The  Wisconsin 
court  admitted  that  this  would  result  in  double  taxation  of  the 
same  article  in  the  same  year  and  said : 

"  Either  it  is  lawful  to  tax  the  logs  in  Wisconsin  or  it  is  not. 
If  lawful  at  all,  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  owner,  after 
the  tax  is  levied,  voluntarily  takes  them  into  another  State, 
where  they  are  also  taxed,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  tax  here." 

Here  is  a  flagrant  case  of  double  taxation,  but  we  may  go 
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further.  Let  us  assume  that  the  Minnesota  corporation  had 
a  permanently  established  agency  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  that  it  sent  these  logs,  subsequent  to  their  taxation 
both  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  to  the  City 
of  New  York,  where  they  would  arrive  before  the  tax  period 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  had  expired,  and  would, 
within  that  period,  reach  and  be  in  the  City  of  New  York  on 
the  subsequent  second  Monday  of  January.  They  would 
thereupon  become  taxable  for  the  third  time  in  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Let  us  assume  further  that  subsequently,  say  in  the  month  of 
March,  they  were  sawed  into  lumber  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  were  in  or  about  the  month  of  April  shipped  to  another 
agency  of  the  same  Minnesota  corporation,  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  that  this  lumber  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
New  Jersey  agency  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  on  which 
date  assessments  for  taxation  are  made  in  that  State. 

We  would  then  have  this  result :  that  these  logs  were  assessed 
in  Wisconsin  for  the  whole  period  of  one  year  from  the  last 
Monday  of  June,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period  also  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  the  period  from  at  least  the  second 
Monday  of  January  until  the  last  Monday  of  June  also  in  New 
York,  and  for  the  period  from  the  twentieth  of  May  until  the 
last  Monday  of  June  in  New  Jersey  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  competing  Wisconsin  corporation  or 
individual  growing  and  cutting  these  logs  into  lumber  in  that 
State,  and  disposing  of  this  lumber  before  the  expiration  of 
a  year  from  the  last  Monday  of  June,  would  have  been  taxed 
for  the  logs  or  their  equivalent  in  lumber  only  a  single  time 
for  the  same  tax  period,  for  which  the  Minnesota  corporation 
would  have  been  taxed  four  times. 

In  Minturn  vs.  Hays,  2  Cal.  590  (Supreme  Court,  1854),  a 
steamboat  plying  the  waters  of  California  was  taxed  by  the 
authorities  of  that  State  and  also  taxed  in  New  York  State, 
where  the  owners  resided. 

The  court  was  quite  right  in  holding  it  taxable  in  California, 
and  it  does  not  appear  why  it  should  have  been  taxed  in  New 
York.  It  is,  however,  a  good  illustration  of  an  inexcusable 
double  assessment.    The  court  says: 


'^That  ills  ^ridntfiB  pay  tans  f<Hf  i!b»massiB  ptopfktv  in  tfa» 
State  of  New  Yoric  is  no  ground  ol  cwqdMbt  agamrt  the  az)»w 
eiie  of  a  l^timat9iu^  of  Mirmjg^    by  tibia  State  erf  CaMfcninia/' 

— tte  mnial  idea  tibat  ea^  State  lAi^d  loMy  f^avd  its  own 
iiiteieeta 

Oil  iJie  otfier  hand,  ezairtly  the'oppointe  doetriiie  waa  hdd 
in  lei^ad  to  a  veflBel  employed  in  eommerGO  in  the  wateni  of 
I%>rida,  but  beloni^  to  randmits  ^  New  York  and  entered 
at  the  laet-^neni^med  port;  tiie  tax  1^  the  Morida  authoiitto 
was  held  void. 

JohnsM  ee.  De  Baiy*Basa  Merehanf  s  Line,  S7  L.  R.  Av  618, 

Savii^  A  XiOan  Soe.  «r.  Multoomah  Ckranty,  90  Federal 
Bep(»rter/81  (dedded  1804  in  Hm  C&reolt  Court  in  the  District 
df  Or^n).  Gertain  mortvmsoB  <ni  lands  in  Or^Ui  held  by 
a  CaM oRda  oorporatimi,  wem  taxied  in  Oregon,  under  an 
(^N9^n  statute,  which  provided  that  ^  mortgages  of  land  riiaH 
for  the  purpose  of  assessment  and  taxation  be  deemed  to  be 
t^  estate^'^  Und«r  tibe  laws  ci  Gidif ohiia  the  same  mortgages 
were  taxaMe  against  the  California  eorpomtion  for  a  part  of 
the  Mme  pmod^  Also  tiiii  illustration  we  migH  carry  farther 
by  assuming  that  before  the  tax  period  in  California  had  ex- 
piredy  the  mortgages  had  been  assigned  by  the  California  cor- 
poration to  a  resident  of  New  York  City.  If  held  by  that 
resident  on  the  second  Monday  of  January  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  same  mortgages  would  have  been  subject  to  another 
tax  for  the  same  tax  period. 

Common  Council  vs.  Assessors,  91  Mich.  78,  91  (Supreme 
Court,  1892),  in  which  it  is  held  that  a  State  tax  on  foreign-held 
mortgages  is  valid,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  interest  in  land. 

Here  is  a  proposition  that  should  distinctly  be  regulated  by 
interstate  agreement,  for  such  foreign-held  mortgages  are  also, 
almost  always,  taxed  against  the  foreign  holder  at  his  place  of 
residence. 

To  the  same  effect  as  above,  Mumford  vs.  Sewall,  11  Oreg.  67 
(Supreme  Court,  1883). 

A  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing  is  Kirtland  vs. 
Hotchkiss,  100  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Rep.  491  (decided  in 
1879),  reported  below  42  Conn.  426,  436,  where  under  a  Con- 
necticut statute  certain  bonds  and  mortgages  held  by  a  resident 
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of  Connecticut  upon  lands  located  in  Chicago  were  assessed  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut  against  the  holder.  It  would  appear 
from  the  brief  of  counsel  for  the  holder  that  Illinois  had  the 
power  to  tax  within  her  limits  an  act  of  loaning  and  borrow- 
ing money  there,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  both  States  from  assessing  the  said  bonds  and  mortgages 
for  the  same  period. 

Thomas  vs.  Mason  Co.,  67  Ky.  135  (Court  of  Appeals,  1868). 
Money  had  been  loaned  by  a  resident  of  Kentucky  to  a  firm  in 
Ohio.    It  was  taxed  in  both  States.    The  court  said : 

"Borrowed  capital  in  Ohio  is  taxable  as  the  borrower's 
property  there,  and  the  debt  due  to  the  lender  in  Kentucky  is 
taxable  here  as  her  property"  (i.e.  the  property  of  the  minor 
daughter  of  the  deceased  lender).  "In  this  case,  the  ward's 
right  to  the  money  in  Ohio  is  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  Kentucky, 
and  ought  to  contribute  to  the  burthens  of  the  government 
which  protects  her;  and  if  it  could  escape  contribution  by 
lending  it  in  Ohio,  a  knowledge  of  that  fact  would  encourage 
the  exhausting  deportation  of  the  money  of  Kentucky  to  aug- 
ment the  wealth  of  some  other  State." 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  selfishness  with  which  the 
interest  of  each  State  is  taken  as  the  sole  guide  to  taxation, 
no  matter  how  unjustly  and  unequally  the  burdens  of  taxation 
may  fall  on  its  own  citizens  in  consequence. 

San  Francisco  vs.  Frey,  63  Cal.  470. 

An  assessment  of  shares  of  stock  of  a  California  corporation 
whose  property  was  wholly  situated  in  Nevada.  Held  valid 
though  double  taxation.    The  court  said: 

"  Such  shares  when  held  by  our  citizens  are  here  treated  as 
so  much  personal  estate,  following  the  person  of  the  owner  and 
taxable  at  their  full  value  in  this  commonwealth,  regardless  of 
what  may  be  the  foreign  law  as  to  taxation  of  the  capital,  or 
any  part  of  it,  elsewhere." 

To  the  same  effect  is  Bradley  vs.  Bauder,  36  Ohio,  28  (Supreme 
Court,  1880) ,  only  that  in  this  case  the  State  of  Ohio  taxed  shares 
of  stock  owned  by  one  of  its  residents  in  foreign  corporations 
which  were  also  taxed  in  the  foreign  jurisdiction.  The  court 
said: 
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I  : 


^Double  tUAtioii,  in  a  legal  srasei  dow  not  exist,  unless  tbe 
double  Ux  is  knded  ui»on  toe  same  property  ^thin  tibe  same 
jurisdiotion*'' 

Cony  v$.  BaHov  96  lid.  921.  Same  case  196  U.  S.  Supteme 
Court,  472  (190^. 

Holding  tax  on  sluures  of  i  Uaryland  oorporation  ya£d 
though  held  by  a  nonnresidenty  and  a  statute  valid  whieh  em- 
powers the  ooiporatioh  to  pay  the  tax  and  collect  tbe  same 
from  the  stockholdeni. 

Wright  vi.  Louisville  and  NashviSe  R.  IL  Co.,  105  IT.  S;  21!», 
construes  the  constitption  of  GeoigjUk  to  .authorise  taxatii^n  in 
Georgii^  of  jBhiSiea  of .  stock  of  a  foreign  corporation  held  by  ,a 
Georgia  corporatism. 

TbB  comrtsays: 

''The  ai^ument  agstnst  the  tax  is  that  the  oonstitution  of 
Geoma  is  satisfied  if  all  the  Luids  and  goods  in  the  State  are 
taxed  once>  and  that  the  appewranee  of  the  same  capital  in  two 
forms  technically  distinct  oudit  not  to  be  laid  hold  of  as  an 
excuse  for  two  taxes.  It  is.amnitted  that  no  smk  double  taxa- 
tion is  enforced  with  regard  to  corperations,  of  which  the  prop- 
^y  is  taxed,  within  the  State,  and  it  hardly  would  be  con- 
tended that  this  wise  moderation  is  unconstitutionid.  It  even 
has  been  thought  that  a  similar  constitution  forbade  taxation 
of  both  capital  and  stock.  Burke  vs.  Badlam,  57  Cal.  594, 
601.  But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  taxpayer,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  all  of  his  double  taxation  is  done  in  one  State 
or  half  in  one  and  half  in  another.  He  suffers  the  same  injus- 
tice. And  as  manifestly  the  clearest  right  to  tax  belongs  to  the 
State  where  the  railroad  has  its  tracks,  every  principle  of  justice 
and  patriotism  would  require  the  same  abstinence  from  taxing 
stocks  of  the  railroads  of  neighboring  States  that  is  practiced 
with  regard  to  those  of  the  taxing  State  —  in  this  case,  Georgia 
—  itself. 

"  The  diflBiculty  with  this  argument  is  that  the  Georgia  consti- 
tution requires  the  taxation  of  all  property  subject  to  be  taxed 
in  Georgia.  And  while  it  may  be  that  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement is  suflBiciently  complied  with  when  the  land  and 
chattels  which  give  value  to  the  stock  pay  a  tax,  without 
another  tax  on  the  stock,  there  is  much  more  difficulty  in  say- 
ing that  the  words  are  satisfied  if  stock  is  left  untaxed  when 
the  land  and  chattels  cannot  be  reached.  Probably  the  con- 
stitution does  not  go  farther  than  to  require  one  tax  on  all 
attainable  sources  of  value,  even  if  it  permits  more.    Burke  vs. 
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Badlam,  57  Cal.  594,  601.  But  it  certainly  seems  intended 
to  tax  once  at  least  all  property  which  can  be  come  at  in  any 
way.  San  Francisco  us.  Fry,  63  Cal.  470.  A  tax  in  another 
State  iE  no  tax  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  of  Georgia." 

From  the  foregoing  scattering  examples  it  appears  what  evils 
ariae  simply  from  a  disregard  by  the  various  States  of  all  in- 
terests except  their  own  in  the  single  subject  of  the  direct 
property  tax. 

Numerous  instances  might  also  be  given  of  double  and  mul- 
tiple taxation  arising  from  the  impositioa  of  inheritance  or 
transfer  taxes  by  the  various  States  where  the  estate  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  State,  either  by  reason  of  the 
residence  of  the  decedent,  the  place  of  his  death,  the  residence 
of  the  personal  representatives  or  trustees  of  the  beneficiaries, 
the  location  of  the  property,  etc. 

Further  instances  would  arise  where  the  income  tax  exists 
as  it  does  in  one  or  two  of  the  States,  and  part  of  the  property 
from  which  the  income  ia  derived  is  outside  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  those  States,  but  is  taxed  in  another  jurisdiction,  and  still 
further  instances  where  a  license  tax  to  do  business  in  a  certain 
State  ia  imposed  upon  a  non-resident,  based  upon  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  that  State,  although  portions  of  this 
capital  are  also  taxed  against  him  as  a  resident  in  his  own  State. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  enter 
into  a  full  discussion  and  cite  illustrations  in  regard  to  all  of 
these  various  phases  of  taxation. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  evil  exists  and  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  reached  except  through  comity  or,  still  better, 
through  definite  agreements  or  treaties  between  the  States. 

Both  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
are  powerless  to  furnish  relief  against  the  evils  of  multiple 
taxation.  This  ia  well  expreaaed  in  Kirtland  vs.  Hotchkias, 
lOOU.S.  491,498: 

"  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  established  doctrine  of 
this  court,  that  so  long  as  the  State,  by  its  laws,  prescribing 
the  mode  and  subjects  of  taxation,  does  not  intrench  upon  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  Union,  or  violate  any  right  recog- 
nized, or  secured,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  this 
court,  as  between  the  State  and  its  citizen,  can  afford  him  no 
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refief  against  State  taxatidiii  however  imiiurt,  oppresdve  or 
onerous." 

and  in  16  WaU.  300,  3X9: 

^^  Unless  restrained  by  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitutioni 
the  i>ower  of  tibe  State  as  to  the  mode,  l<»rm  and  extent  of  taka- 
tion  18  onlimitedi^  where  the  sul^oets  to  whidi  it  iq)plie8  are 
witlmi  h^  jurisdiction/' 

In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honor  to  read  before  the  National 
Conference  on  taxation  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  Novem- 
ber of  last  year,  I  pointed  out,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  dUs- 
crepaney  between  the  taxation  of  industriail  corporations  and 
of  competing  individtialfi,  how  such  corporations  were  often 
subjected  to  taxation  on  the  same  property  not  only  twice  but 
many  timies  for  the  saMe  period  of  time,  indiile  on  similar  prop- 
erty  individuals  were  taxed  only  once.  I  also  suggested  som^ 
remedies  whereby  such  bdrporatibns  cOuld,  through  agreement 
or  comity  between  the  States,  be  reHeved;  in  certain  particulars, 
at  least,  from  the  double  burdens  resulting  from  the  utter  dis* 
i^iard  in  any  given  case  by  one  State  of  the  methods  of  taxa- 
tion pursued  by  the  other  States. 

I  showed  in  that  paper  (p.  612,  Report  of  Proceedings),  how 
inequality  arises  from  taxing  both  a  corporation  on  the  full 
value  of  its  assets  and  at  the  same  time  the  individual  share- 
holders  on  the  full  value  of  their  shares  of  stock  in  the  same 
corporation,  and  suggested  in  that  connection  (p.  618) : 

"Shares  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  individuals  should  be  uni- 
formly exempt  from  taxation,  but  all  taxes  should  be  directed 
only  against  a  corporation  as  a  unit,  and  with  respect  to  this, 
perhaps,  also  every  other  paper  evidence  of  an  interest  in  cor- 
porate property  should  be  taxed  in  the  same  way.  In  regard 
to  this  last-mentioned  matter  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Conference  on  Taxf^tion  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  at  Buffalo  in  the  month  of  May, 
1901,  strongly  appeals  to  me  as  a  probable  solution,  namely, 
'  that  the  same  property  should  not  be  taxed  at  the  same  time 
by  two  State  jurisdictions,  and  to  this  end,  that  if  the  title 
deeds  or  other  paper  evidence  of  the  ownership  of  property,  or 
of  an  interest  in  property,  are  taxed,  they  shall  be  taxed  at  the 
situs  of  the  property,  and  not  elsewhere.' " 

I  also  suggested  (p.  616)  that  to  avoid  more  than  a  single 
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taxation  of  a  corporation  on  the  same  property  for  the  same 
period  of  time, 

"The  date  of  the  assessment  of  industrial  corporations  for 
taxation  be  made  uniform  throughout  the  States.  It  is  unfair 
that  a  corporation,  organized,  for  example,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  which  therefore  is  charged  with  the 
payment  of  its  annual  taxes  in  advance  for  the  current  year,  as 
measured  by  its  assessable  condition  on  the  second  Monday  of 
January  in  each  year,  should,  in  case  of  the  transfer  of  its  assets 
to  another  State  after  that  date,  be  subjected  to  another  tax 
for  a  portion  of  the  same  year  on  the  same  assets  in  such  other 
State." 

The  same  objection  would,  of  course,  hold  good  under  similar 
circumstances  with  regard  to  an  individual. 

With  respect  to  an  asset,  now  generally  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion, which  it  appears  to  be  particularly  difficult  to  relieve 
from  the  burdens  of  double  or  multiple  taxation,  I  said  (p.  618) : 

"Another  matter  requiring  most  careful  consideration  is 
what  method  should  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  assess- 
ment of  such  assets  as  moneys  on  deposit  and  bills  and  accounts 
receivable.  The  simplest  way  would  be  to  assess  these  once 
for  all  in  the  State  of  their  incorporation  "  (i.e.  of  the  holding 
companies),  "  and  there  to  embrace  all  accounts  and  bills  receiv- 
able, no  matter  from  what  sales  they  may  arise,  whether  within 
or  without  that  State." 

The  same  principle  might  be  applied  to  the  holdings  by  an 
individual. 
I  also  quote  from  that  paper  (p.  615) : 

"  As  it  is  now,  the  States  proceed  without  any  uniform  policy 
at  all  with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  competitive  corporations, 
as  their  respective  laws  on  that  subject  are  enacted  with  special 
reference  to  either  the  place  of  incorporation,  or  the  place  of 
carrying  on  the  corporate  business,  or  the  place  of  location  of 
the  personal  property  of  the  corporation,  as  a  result  of  which 
double  and  multiple  taxation  of  corporations  must  necessarily 
arise.  It  is  impossible  that  a  single  measure  by  a  single  State, 
aimed  at  a  special  interest,  can  prove  otherwise  than  mis- 
chievous. A  tax  system  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  be  a  harmonious  whole,  and  every  measure  that  is 
under  consideration  by  any  State  should  be  either  approved 
or  rejected  by  careful  reference  to  every  other  existing  measure, 
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not  oid^'  fai'Hiurt  pu^dmiUT'  SUttej  birt -ijt:  vwy  others  Ettatc^, 
vhioh  may  affect  &  Bpecial  interest  such  as  the  ooe  m  fti!(| 

treating  of  —  industrial  corporations." 
and  also  (p.  617): 

"  A  system  that  taxes  the  same  property  twice  for  the  sam^  ■ 
period  of  time  is  an  unjuat  system  and  in  conflict  alao  with, 
another  one  of  the  principles  in  the  platform  of  the  National 
Tax  Association,  which  strongly  appeals  to  my  judgment, 
namely,  that  'an  unjust  system  checks  production,  reducea 
wages  and  lessens  the  reward  of  industry  and  thrift.'" 

In  th^  f  oi^oitlg  extracts  some  of  the  hardships  resuHing  f  torn 
double  or  multiple  taxation,  pcasible  remedies  and  the  vlblai^' 
tiiHL  <rf  fundoiUeDtal  piindplee.tiirau^  the  tooSivftiag  m^ods 
pOTsued  hj  the  sevelttl  States,  were  partially  pcantied  ,wit, ,  Xq 
the  loBeeoiiig'qaoiiitiotLX  m^i  dBO<  add  oua.oC  the  principles. 
in ^le  platf(«ni:adoptediat  tb9  GcAoiabua  Gotiferemte  last  year 
BSMiieciaUy  a()pli(»blato  tlui«ib}ect:iipK  under  oopaderotiop, 
namdy- 

'"^le  same  priaoipleB.shcHihl  beappli^i  w  fill  tax,legjslatio9 
%a  ib»«oA  tbat,po  jm^pQEty  should  b^.tiUw  liy  tWQ  State  iuiisr- 
diotioBs  at  iba  same  time. ' 

To  the  suggestions  above  quoted,  I  demre  to  add  the  following 
considerations : 

Most  of  the  States  have  a  general  provision  in  their  consti- 
tution or  in  their  statutes  similar  in  character  to  the  following 
contained  in  the  laws  of  New  York,  Laws  of  1896,  Chapter  908, 
Article  I,  Section  3 : 

"  All  real  property  within  this  State  and  all  personal  property 
^tuated  or  owned  within  this  State  is  taxable  unless  exempt 
from  taxation  by  law." 

The  only  word  in  this  provision  which  is  indefinite  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  considerable  litigation  is  the  word  "owned." 
If  this  were  eliminated,  then  this  provi^on  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  what,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  the  provision  in  every 
State,  followed  up  by  specific  definitions  of  what  personal  prop- 
erty shall  be  considered  as  "  situated  within  the  State." 

If  such  a  course  were  pursued  by  all  the  States,  double  and 
multiple  taxation,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  direct  property  tax 
is  concerned,  would  at  once  be  aboli^ed. 
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After  that  has  been  accomplished,  all  the  other  branches  of 
taxation,  such  as  inheritance,  license  and  other  taxes  might  be 
taken  up  and  made  uniform  throughout  the  States.  Lastly, 
also  the  gross  injustice  whereby  for  example  a  person  residing  in 
Canada  and  owning  property  in  the  United  States,  or  vice  versa, 
is  taxed  on  the  same  property  more  than  once  for  the  same  period 
of  time,  should  be  abolished  by  international  agreement. 

This  subject  must  be  treated  from  the  broadest  point  of  view. 
As  the  States  of  the  Union  have,  through  the  vast  ramifications 
of  commerce,  travel  and  means  of  intercommunication  prac- 
tically grown  to  be  one  vast  community,  whose  interests  are  so 
interwoven  that  they  ought  not  to  act  independently  of  each 
other  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  so  also  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  in  their  material  interests  drawing  closer  and  closer  together, 
and  the  principle  of  friendly  reciprocity  through  international 
treaties,  the  same  as  comity  between  the  States  through  inter- 
state treaties  and  agreements,  should  be  brought  about  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  as  the  only  safeguard  against  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive, because  conflicting  and  antagonizing,  systems  of  taxation, 
now  in  vogue  not  only  in  the  family  of  States  of  our  Union,  but 
in  the  still  greater  family  of  all  the  nations. 
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HISTORY  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL   PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  TAXATION 

By  Robert  A.  Campbell 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  constitutional  provisions  as  the  foundation  for  the  taxing 
systems  of  the  different  States;  to  show  their  growth  from  a 
few  very  general  provisions  to  a  long  statement  of  principles, 
rules,  regulations  and  restrictions;  to  examine  the  present 
day  tendencies;   and  to  draw  some  conclusions. 

Constitutional  provisions  relating  to  revenue  and  finance  are 
of  great  importance  when  the  tax  systems  of  the  several  States 
are  considered.  The  constitutional  provisions  are  the  funda- 
mental law,  the  basis  of  all  statutory  law,  the  guide  for  the  legis- 
lature and  consequently  the  foundation  of  the  tax  system  of 
the  State. 

If  the  provisions  relating  to  revenue  are  broad  and  general, 
a  plan  and  system  of  taxation  can  be  introduced  and  developed 
which  will  become  more  equitable  and  just  in  the  light  of  expe- 
rience and  wisdom,  more  equitable  and  just  as  the  statesmen 
in  control  become  less  selfish,  more  patriotic,  broader  minded, 
and  take  a  wider  view  of  affairs  affected  with  a  public  interest. 
The  system,  in  short,  will  be  the  result  of  a  natural  growth, 
developing  and  expanding  as  the  needs  for  revenue  increase 
and  new  sources  appear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  are  specific,  detailed  and  minute  in  their 
restrictions  and  requirements,  the  plan  of  taxation  and  the 
system  which  develops  as  time  goes  on  must  necessarily  be 
stunted  or  warped,  and  court  decisions  relating  to  the  subject 
out  of  harmony  with  advanced  beliefs  and  opinions  or  else  not 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  constitu- 
tion is  static,  the  statutory  law  dynamic,  and  unless  the  con- 
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stitution  is  made  up  of  provisions  general  enough  to  cover  aU 
specific  details,  it  is  a  hindrance  to  good  laws  and  wise  legisla- 
tion, a  bar  in  the  way  of  progress. 

It  is  true  the  constitution  may  be  cast  aside  and  a  new  one 
adopted,  amendments  may  be  offered  from  time  to  time  and 
adcH^ttdf  m  ^jeirted;^  turf  etttidMs;  the  l^ci  <i^mUte  ithikfi  the 
constitution  is  oonqt^toredthe^tr^wiMrk.cffyA^^^  liberty  and 
usually  changed  only  after  resolutions,  elections  and  much 
delay.  The  constitution  tepds  to  bie^m/^  a  fixed  element  in 
law  and  is  lookef[  u|)on  ^  a  compilation  of  sacred  principles, 
guaranteed  to  protect,  a  watchmaih  wHile  the  people  sleep' 

The  pi:actia§  of  ^^endjn^  constitutions  is;bepoming,mpr^,i^id 
more  coitmnon,  due  to  the  very  fact  t^at  constitutioiis  to-day 
are  usually  iipadf^  ^p  ot  specific  detailed  r^frifrictipns  that  w^ 
not  9tand  the  t^t  .of  tune^  and  .consequently  ^lyst  t^e  changed 
either  by  modifying  ]bhe  limit^tio^i  or  by  sub^tuting  general 
provisions  for  narrow^  restricting  onjss^ 

'T^ke  numerous  re|9triqtio]Qi^  and;  lunitatipos  found  in  the  con- 
stitu^ns  to-day  had  ^)ieir  origin  ia  the.  people's  distrust  of  thi^ 
iQgisla^we  aiid  the  cpu^.  The  le^pj^Utiir^^iptassed  Ia,ws  impos- 
ing excessive  rates,  providing  for  unwise  and  excessive  expendi- 
tures, for  the  exception  of  certain  property  from  taxation,  for 
the  favoring  of  certain  corporations  and  interests,  and  other 
measures  no  wiser  or  less  beneficial.  The  courts,  on  the  other 
hand,  declared  laws,  for  which  the  people  had  striven,  uncon- 
stitutional. Seemingly  the  only  recourse  then  left  was  to  have 
the  delegates  at  the  constitutional  convention  incorporate 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  legislature,  and  remove  some  of 
the  causes  for  litigation  by  making  the  provisions  definite  and 
exact,  even  though  they  were  sure  to  be  outgrown. 

The  subject  of  constitutional  provisions  is  a  large  one,  covering 
a  long  period  of  time  and  a  vast  field.  It  begins  almost  with 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  ends,  for  the  present,  not  with 
the  Oklahoma  constitution  so  recently  adopted  or  with  the 
Oregon  single  tax  amendment  rejected  last  June,  but  with  the 
Michigan  proposed  constitution  and  some  eighteen  amend- 
ments pending  in  some  ten  of  the  States,  —  mostly  Western,  — 
which.  Are  to  be  voted  on  at  the  regular  elections  to  be  held  this 
autumn.    The  field  to  be  covered  includes  every  State  from  the 
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beginning  of  its  history  to  the  present  time,  both  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  old  and  new.  It  is  a  difficult  task  and 
can  be  done  in  outline  only,  not  in  detail.  The  Union  is  made 
up  of  States,  some  new,  some  old,  some  far  advanced,  some  still 
backward,  some  quick  to  adopt  new  and  untried  measures, 
others  very  conservative,  with  a  tendency  to  retain  provisions 
adopted  in  their  first  constitution. 

When  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  —  the  age  of 
the  State,  its  progressiveness,  and  the  tendency  of  some  States 
to  retain  a  provision  when  once  adopted,  —  one  finds  the  task 
of  tracing  movements  and  tendencies  difficult,  rather  uncertain 
and  more  or  less  inaccurate.  An  exhaustive  treatment  would 
require  a  detailed  history  of  each  individual  State,  but  such  a 
method  obscures  the  broad,  general  tendencies,  and  it  is  the 
broad,  general  tendencies  alone  that  can  be  given  considera- 
tion here. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clearness  the  whole  period 
may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

First,  The  colonial  period; 

Second,  Constitutions  adopted  between  1776  and  1796; 

Third,  Constitutions  adopted  between  1796  and  1834; 

Fourth,  Constitutions  adopted  between  1834  and  1860; 

Fifth,  Constitutions  adopted  between  1860  and  1908. 

In  addition  to  this  we  must  consider  general  tendencies  and 
draw  some  conclusions. 

The  Colonial  Period.  —  The  first  constitutional  provision  re- 
lating to  taxation  in  the  colonial  charters  was  incorporated  in 
the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut  for  1638  and  relates 
to  the  subject  of  equalization.  It  provides  that  when  the 
general  court  has  agreed  upon  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  to 
be  levied  upon  the^several  towns  in  the  colony,  that  a  com- 
mittee made  up  of  an  equal  number  from  each  such  local  unit 
should  be  chosen  to  determine  what  proportion  each  town 
should  pay  of  the  levy. 

The  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  1629  and  the  Maine 
grant  of  1639  and  1664  contained  provisions  relating  to  custom 
duties  but  not  to  taxes  in  general. 

The  commission  for  New  Hampshire,  granted  in  1680,  made 

direct  provision  for  taxes  levied  within  the  colony.    The  Presi- 
2o 
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dent  and  Council  were  to  continue  such  taxea  and  impositions 
as  had  been  or  were  then  laid  and  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  and  were  to  levy  and  distribute  the  taxes  or  cause 
them  to  be  levied  and  distributed  in  the  beat  and  most  equitable 
manner  possible  until  a  general  assembly  of  the  province  could 
be  called  and  other  methods  agreed  upon.  When  the  general 
assembly  was  called,  the  President  was  to  recommend  two  things 
to  the  members :  first,  that  they  provide  for  the  raising  of  taxes 
in  such  proportion  as  might  bo  fit  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  second,  that  they  consider  the  fittest  way  for  rais- 
ing such  revenue. 

In  the  Frame  of  Government  of  Pennsylvania, —  a  document 
rich  in  wisdom, —  which  was  drawn  up  in  1682-1683,  we  find  the 
beginning  of  the  proviaiona  ao  common  at  the  present  time,  that 
taxes  are  to  be  levied  and  collected  by  general  laws  and  for 
public  purposes  only.  The  old  Pennsylvania  law  reads  as 
follows : 

"  No  money  or  goods  shall  be  raised  upon,  or  paid  by,  any 
of  the  people  of  this  province  by  way  of  public  tax,  custom  or 
contribution,  but  by  a  law,  for  that  purpose  made;  and  who- 
ever shall  levy,  collect,  or  pay  any  money  or  goods  contrary 
thereunto,  shall  be  held  a  public  enemy  to  the  province  and  a 
betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  thereof." 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  the  colonial  charters  were 
usually  brief,  and  little  space  was  given  to  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion. The  charters  were  not  drawn  up  by  the  delegates  of  the 
people  to  serve  as  restrictions  on  their  representatives;  they 
were  grants  of  power  by  those  in  authority  in  England  to  the 
people  in  the  provinces.  The  power  of  levying  and  collecting 
taxes  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  not 
obtained  as  a  rule  by  direct  grant,  but  rather  after  a  long  and 
hard  struggle  between  the  governor  and  assembly  in  which  the 
latter  —  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people  —  usually 
obtained  and  maintained  their  rights.  The  provisions  govern- 
ing taxation,  when  they  were  included  in  the  charters,  usually 
aimed  to  obtain  equality  and  equal  distribution  of  the  burden 
between  the  different  towns  and  assessment  districts,  and  forbade 
the  raising  of  any  revenue  unless  the  tax  was  levied  according 
to  law. 
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Constitutions  adopted  between  1776  and  1796.  —  When  the 
American  colonies  revolted  from  Great  Britain,  their  charters, 
as  we  have  seen,  contained  very  few  provisions  relating  to  taxa- 
tion, and  those  which  were  incorporated  were  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  grant  of  the  power  to  levy  taxes  than  a  restriction 
on  that  right.  Some  of  the  colonies  like  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  continued  for  some  time  under  their  charters,  but  a 
great  majority  of  them  adopted  constitutions  during  the  year 
1776  or  very  shortly  thereafter. 

Some  twenty-two  constitutions  were  adopted  during  this 
period,  and  less  than  half  of  them  contained  any  important 
provisions  relating  to  taxation.  The  constitutions  of  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  however,  did  contain  provisions 
on  this  subject. 

The  Maryland  constitution  adopted  in  1776  contained  two 
provisions  almost  identical  with  the  ones  adopted  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1867  which  still  remains  in  force.  The  original 
draft  adopted  in  1776  reads  as  follows:, 

"  That  no  aid,  charge,  tax,  fee,  or  fees,  ought  to  be  set,  rated, 
or  levied,  under  any  pretence,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature. 

"That  the  levying  (oO  taxes  by  the  poll  is  grievous  and 
oppressive,  and  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that  paupers  ought  not 
to  be  assessed  for  the  support  of  government;  but  every  other 
person  in  the  State  ought  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  public 
taxes,  for  the  support  of  the  government,  according  to  his 
actual  worth,  in  real  or  personal  property,  within  the  State; 
yet  fines,  duties,  or  taxes,  may  properly  and  justly  be  imposed 
or  laid,  with  a  political  view,  for  the  good  government  and 
benefit  of  the  community." 

The  North  Carolina  constitution  adopted  during  the  same  year 
contained  the  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  the 
State  ought  not  to  be  taxed  or  made  subject  to  the  payment  of 
any  impost  or  duty  without  their  own  consent  or  that  of  their 
representatives  in  general  assembly  freely  given.  The  Massa- 
chusetts constitution  of  1780,  still  in  force,  guards  against  the 
same  danger,  and  states  that  no  subsidy,  charge,  tax,  impost  or 
duty  ought  to  be  established,  fixed,  laid  or  levied  under  any 
pretext  whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their 


repjMStUiAres  in  tiie  legidatiiro*  TbbvimQ  Ntm  Haoipidim 
eiDiistftotiGiii^  of  1784  Und  1782  ocmtaiMd  Tf^vkimm  veqr  m&0t 
to  the  cmfif  fMnd  in  tbt  iMaasa^kiuMU  eoostitotkHi  i<^  4780^ 
This  h  ateo  trwttf  the  proviiumis  in  the  ¥etm<mt  oonstitutlopf 
bf  i777,  1786  aad  1793.  The  Vennont  pioiriflioii  states  thie^ 
no  part  ol  a'lna&'e  pfopert^r  «aii  be  justtir  ti^n  frcmi  him,  <^ 
spptted  to '^blie 'Qfle>  inthout  Mi  oim  eonemt  or  th^t  oOim 
repiesetittettve  body*  ol-  Ishe^freeineiit  and  ;l2ien  adds  these  two 
ideas:  first,  tiiat  each  member^  sooiefgr  should  eontril^a^ 
his  proposition  toward  the  expenses  of  hisproteetion;  aod.fleo- 
ond,  that  the  purpciselor  whkh  taxes  are  to  be naisedoui^ .^ 
ai^pear  to  the  legilbMiare  to  be  of  more  service  to  the  eowQiif 
ility  than  the  money  would  be  if  not  collected 

It  wodd  seem'  th«t.1Ai»  second  provisioii.  heid  its  onga^H 
Pennssdvania  as  early  as  1776.  The  Pennsylvania  clause  rea4f 
<as  follows:  ^Nd  puUi^ta^: custom  or  contribution  el^  be 
imposed  upon/  or  paid  by  the  people  of  this  State,  exp^t  by  a 
taw  for  thial  purpose  lii^  btfore  any  law  be  made  ior  raising 
it,  the  purpose  for  which  an^itaxje  to  be  raised  ought  to  appeaf 
^^rly  to  the  togicdlature  to  be  of  more  service  to  the  community 
than  the  money  would  be,  if  not  collected;  which  being  well 
observed,  taxes  can  never  be  burthens." 

New  Jersey  took  a  somewhat  radical  departure  and  provided 
for  a  local  board  of  review  by  constitutional  enactment.  The 
townships  at  the  annual  town  meetings  for  electing  other  oflBicers 
were  required  to  choose  three  or  more  judicious  freeholders  of 
good  character,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  all  appeals  rela- 
tive to  unjust  assessments  in  cases  of  public  taxation. 

The  main  idea  running  through  the  constitutions  of  this 
period  (1776-1796)  seems  to  be  that  taxes  should  not  be  laid  or 
levied  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  representatives 
in  the  legislature.  Every  constitution  which  contains  any  im- 
portant provisions  relating  to  taxation  with  one  exception,  — 
New  Jersey,  —  contains  this  one.  We  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  this  provision  at  this  time  and  we  do  find  it.  In  addi- 
tion we  find  other  ideas,  theories  and  limitations  creeping  in. 
Vermont  advanced  the  idea  that  every  member  of  society  was 
bound  to  contribute  his  proportion  toward  the  expenses  of 
protection.    Maryland  went  a  little  beyond  and  maintained 
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that  every  person  ought  to  contribute  his  proportion  according 
to  his  actual  worth  in  real  and  personal  property,  —  a  clear 
statement  of  the  ability  theory  of  taxation.  In  addition  the 
Maryland  constitution  forbade  the  levying  of  taxes  by  the  poll 
and  held  that  taxes  might  properly  and  justly  be  imposed  to 
bring  about  better  government,  better  morals,  as  a  corrective 
as  well  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  Vermont  and  Penn- 
sylvania declared  that  the  purpose  for  which  any  tax  is  raised 
ought  to  appear  clear  to  the  legislature  to  be  of  more  service  to 
the  community  than  the  money  would  be  if  not  collected,  and 
finally  New  Jersey  provided  for  a  local  board  of  review. 

Constitutions  adopted  between  1796  and  1834,  —  During  this 
period  no  less  than  fifteen  constitutions  were  drawn  up  and 
ratified  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  but  only  about  one 
half  of  them  contained  provisions  relating  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  The  Tennessee  constitution  of  1796  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  It  is  the  first  expression  of  the  rule 
so  common  at  the  present  time,  that  taxes  shall  be  uniform 
and  equal.  The  chief  consideration  was  given  to  land ;  no  one 
hundred  acres  was  to  be  taxed  higher  than  another  hundred,  and 
no  town  lot  higher  than  two  hundred  acres.  The  poll  tax 
was  also  valued  in  land,  and  no  freeman  was  to  be  taxed  higher 
than  one  hundred,  and  no  slave  higher  than  two  hundred,  acres. 
In  addition  to  this  no  article  manufactured  of  the  produce  of  the 
State  was  to  be  taxed  except  to  pay  the  inspection  fee. 

The  only  phase  of  the  subject  of  taxation  mentioned  in  the 
Ohio  constitution  of  1802  was  the  subject  of  poll  taxes,  and  they 
were  mentioned  only  to  be  forbidden  for  county  and  State 
purposes. 

Indiana  in  her  constitution  of  1816  simply  echoed  the  idea 
of  the  previous  period  by  stating  that  no  person's  property  was 
to  be  taken  for  public  use  without  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  present  constitution  of  Connecticut)  adopted  in 
1818,  contained  the  clause  then  as  now,  that  the  property  of 
no  person  shall  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensa- 
tion. 

Illinois  adopted  a  constitution  in  1818,  Alabama  in  1819, 

Maine  and  Missouri  in  1820,  and  it  is  in  these  constitutions  that 

we  find  the  true  characteristics  of  the  period.     In  Illinois  taxes 
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ww^  to  be  kvied  by  >liluation  ao  tbat  enehand  every  {NBxepjri 
would  be  ecmipdled  to  pay  taocM  in  pfqporHon  to  the  value  of 
his  property;  in  Alabamft  tfae  pfoviaion  w.aa  to  apply  oinly  to 
landa  liable  to  taatation;  in  Hiaaoitri  tbe  elmae  was  bro^4er,  |n 
ita  applietttion  and  imduded  sUpfcputy  aiibjeet  to  tazalaon; 
in  Maine,  when  tibe  ccMuititiitbn  waa  mii^dted^  all  taxep  on  xea) 
estate  were  to  be  appcwiaoned  and  aaaeaaed  fi(ittaUy  according 
to  a  juat  vahiatkm*  (Thia  aectiop  waa  »meiided  later  (1876)  ao 
aa  to  include  peraonel  estate^' 

During  this  periodi  aa  in  all  preceding  pmods,  the  conatir 
tutional  proviaiona  rdating  to  taxation  are  very  brief  joid 
vearjr  general  The  old  fear  that  taxea  mii^t  be  levied  withQut 
the  conaent  of  the  peq>le  has  vaniahed  or  elae  has  b6en.diq;>el]cKl 
1^  the  rule  that  all  ]»lk  tofi  raising  revenue  must  originate!^ 
the  House  of  Repres^SKtatives.^  The  ^^nng  desired  ^  that  ^tiH^^ 
be  made  uniform  and  equal  upon  all  aubjecta  with  value  a^  the 
baais.  During  thia  period  land  and  real  estate  received  more 
attrition  than  other  forms  of  property.  Other  proUems,  lib^ 
the  poll  tax  and  the  partial  exemptions'  of  certain  kinds  of 
property,  are  g^voi  slight  consideration  in  one  or  two  of  the 
States,  but  i^ch  provisions  are  not  chaittcteristic  of  the  period. 

Constitviions  adopted  between  1834  and  1860.  During  this 
period  some  twenty-four  constitutions  were  adopted,  and  more 
than  three  fourths  of  them  contained  provisions  relating  to 
taxation.  These  provisions  are  characterized  by  two  things  in 
particular:  first,  a  declaration  of  what  property  and  occupa- 
tions shall  be  taxed  and  what  property  exempt;  and  second,  a 
statement  of  principles  and  rules  to  govern  the  actual  work  of 
assessment  and  taxation* 

Sometimes  all  property  was  taxable,  sometimes  all  except 
certain  specified  kinds;  sometimes  the  taxable  property  was 
enumerated  and  exceptions  made;  and  again  sometimes  the 
legislature  was  given  some  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  in  rare 
cases  the  entire  question  was  left  in  their  hands. 

The  California  constitution  stated  that  all  property  in  the 
State  was  to  be  taxed ;  the  Texas  constitution,  all  except  such 
as  two  thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  might  see  fit  to 
exempt;  and  the  Virginia  constitution,  all  except  such  as  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house  of  the  general 
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assembly  might  vote  to  relieve  from  the  burden.  The  Indiana 
and  Oregon  provisions  were  identical,  both  providing  for  the 
taxation  of  all  property,  both  real  and  personal,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  kinds  specially  exempt  by  law. 

The  Tennessee  constitution  of  1834  held  that  all  lands  liable 
to  taxation,  town  lots,  bank  stock,  and  slaves  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fifty  were  taxable,  and  in  addition  such  other 
property  as  the  legislature  might  from  time  to  time  deem 
expedient.  The  Ohio  constitution  of  1861,  copied  so  carefully 
by  Minnesota  in  1857,  provided  for  the  taxation  of  all  real  and 
personal  property  and  enumerated  especially  moneys,  credits, 
investments  in  bonds,  stocks  and  joint  stock  companies,  and  in 
addition  provided  for  the  taxation  of  all  property  of  banks  and 
bankers  without  deduction.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
exemption  of  certain  enumerated  property  in  both  Ohio  and 
Minnesota. 

When  we  consider  the  questioa  of  exemptions  of  property,  we 
find  that  it  may  be  done  either  by  act  of  the  legislature  or  by 
direct  constitutional  provision.  When  exemption  by  direct 
constitutional  provision  is  made,  it  may  be  done  by  classes  or 
it  may  be  by  amounts. 

Under  the  Wisconsin  constitution  of  1848  the  legislature  was 
given  power  to  determine  what  property  should  be  taxable  and 
what  exempt;  under  the  Texas  constitution  of  1845  the  legisla- 
ture by  a  proper  vote  might  exempt  such  property  as  it  thought 
fit;  and  under  the  Virginia  constitution  of  1850  slaves  under  a 
certain  age  were  exempt  and  such  other  property  as  the  legis- 
lature might  deem  advisable. 

Only  two  constitutions,  the  Indiana  of  1861  and  the  Oregon 
of  1857,  are  identical  in  their  enumerations  of  the  kinds  and 
classes  of  property  which  are  to  be  exempt;  the  Illinois  con- 
stitution of  1848  and  the  Kansas  constitution  of  1869  are 
somewhat  similar;  and  the  Ohio  constitution  of  1861  and  the 
Minnesota  constitution  of  1857  are  much  alike,  —  the  latter 
constitution  in  each  case  being  the  more  specific  and  detailed. 
When  exemptions  are  made  in  these  constitutions,  some  four 
or  five  of  the  following  kinds  of  property  are  usually  mentioned, 
State,  county,  municipal,  educational,  library,  scientific,  re- 
ligious or  charitable. 
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SomlitifaDiieB  jt  oertain  lunioiiiit  of  peop^^*  mi^ti  be'in^Q^ 
lor  each  iadmdualitNrlaiti%i^^ '1^  Ohio  aod  Minii^iipr^iioisMiaii 
pioperty  not  exeeedlsg  two  himdriKl  doUan  in  vaii^  mgjbl  b0 
exempt  for  eatib  indiTiiaal;:  in  l)e^  botiadM^d  iwmimmjii^ 
litlier  propeltjr  to  the  iratue  of  tpo  hundred  a^d  Sityi  dolbn 
iii|^  be  exempt  for  eadb  family;  and  in  Kansas  pemot^ 
pfO|i^y  to  tiie  is^ent  <rf.  ai  least  two  himdred^  doUam  iiiiirt,^ 
^QMnpt  for  each  fai&iiy.r^  <  -r 

Ckmstitiiticmal  {nrofvisions  pfovicMii^  f or  a  tax  tm  ocmipatipM 
Safe  fotoui  in  the  Sou^em  States  Its  a  t^^.l»»l^may  be  divided 
Ititd  two  olasses:  fiiBt^  ^toflefaa^^ing.^e  broadi  g»ierii}.prov|- 
idobB  that  jdloeeupatimui^  trades  and  profesaioQto  mayr^rtixed; 
t^aeoteid;  those  whkh  eiiuiBi«*atein  detafl  jtist  wiiAt  oeoiy^tions 
^M  taxal^«  The  Tatas  G<»nBEtitivtion  of  1849$^ .  HJm^  Lonimaiia 
ieonstitul&ons  <tf  1845  «nd  1882  betoiig  to  the  fitst^lasi^  and  t)ie 
Tennessee  constitution  of  1834,  the  Arkansas  constitatiosi  irf 
1836,  and  the  lUinois  ^^^^tistitation  of  1848  beSk^  to .  the  second 

class;  '■  '  ■■>'   *  ^     -.  =',*•;.  '^ 

'  The  question  of  poflti^esi«l9o.  received  some  attenticpeu 
In  Ohio  anid  Ifaryla^  they  were  declared  to  be  giie^iis  and 

oppressive,  forbidden  for  either  State  or  county 'purposes  in 
the  former  and  allowed  under  no  circumstances  in  the  latter; 
in  Arkansas  they  were  allowed  only  for  county  purposes;  in 
Illinois  the  general  assembly  might  levy  a  poll  tax  whenever 
it  was  deemed  necessary;  and  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee  they 
must  be  levied,  in  Virginia  for  the  same  amount  as  on  land 
valued  at  $200,  and  in  Tennessee  the  manner  and  amount  was 
to  be  determined  by  law. 

During  the  same  period  provisions  were  made  for  the  levy 
of  the  income  tax  by  constitutional  enactment.  In  Louisiana 
(1846,  1852)  and  in  Texas  (1845)  the  legislature  and  in  Virginia 
(1850)  the  assembly  were  given  power  to  levy  an  income  tax. 

During  this  period  several  provisions  not  characteristic, 
but  nevertheless  worthy  of  note,  were  incorporated.  Among 
them  the  Iowa  provision  of  1846  and  the  Ohio  provision  of 
1851,  which  state  that  all  property  of  corporations  must  be 
taxed  the  same  as  that  of  individuals;  and  the  two  Michigan 
provisions  of  1850,  —  the  one  stating  that  the  legislature  might 
provide  for  the  collection  of  specific  taxes  from  banking,  rail- 
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road,  plank  road,  and  other  corporations;  and  the  other,  re- 
quiring the  legislature  to  provide  for  an  equalization  of  taxes 
by  a  State  board. 

If  we  pass  from  the  question  of  what  property  and  occupa- 
tions are  taxable  and  what  property  exempt  to  the  question  of 
what  principles  and  rules  are  laid  down,  we  find  that  the  most 
common  rule  governing  the  levy  of  taxes  is  that  they  shall  be 
uniform  and  equal  and  according  to  value.  Sometimes  the 
uniform  and  equal  clause  is  omitted,  sometimes  the  value  clause 
is  omitted,  and  sometimes  the  wording  is  changed,  but  the 
meaning  is  always  the  same,  —  the  taxes  that  are  levied  are  to 
be  uniform  and  equal  and  according  to  value.  This  rule  is 
strengthened  in  several  ways.  Some  constitutions  contain 
the  provision  that  no  one  species  of  property  from  which  a  tax 
is  collected  shall  be  taxed  higher  than  another  species  of  prop- 
erty ;  othere  that  taxes  shall  be  levied  by  valuation  so  that 
every  person  wilt  be  compelled  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  his  property.  A  few  constitutions  state  that  taxes 
shall  be  levied  according  to  law  or  else  that  they  shall  not  be 
levied  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  provision  of  the  period  is  the  Ohio 
uniform  rule  clause  adopted  in  the  constitution  of  1851,  which 
reads  as  follows:  "Laws  shall  be  passed  taxing  by  a  uniform 
rule  all  moneys,  credits,  investments  in  bonds,  stocks,  joint 
stock  companies  or  otherwise;  and  also  all  real  and  personal 
property  according  to  its  true  value  in  money." 

This  provision  is  worthy  of  note  because  it  shows  the  ease 
with  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  a  constitutional  provision 
may  spread  and  also  the  difficulty  of  repealing  it  even  when  it  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
State.  The  Ohio  provision  was  adopted  by  Minnesota  in  1867, 
by  Arkansas  in  1S6S,  by  North  Carolina  in  1868  and  again  in 
1876,  and  in  a  modified  form  by  North  Dakota  in  1889.  In  each 
State  except  North  Dakota  it  was  copied  almost  word  for  word. 
Some  States  have  discontinued  its  u.se,  some  have  repealed  it, 
some  are  struggling  to  get  rid  of  it,  whil'?  still  others  seem  to  bear 
the  burden  patiently.  The  Arkans^is  constitution  of  1874 
did  not  contain  it,  the  Minnesota  amendment  passed  in  1906 
repealed  it  in  that  State,  but  it  may  still  be  found  in  the  constitu- 
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lion  of  Ohio  ad<^ytod  in  1861,  in  tho  eongtitation  (rf  N<»rtli  Cteio*- 
fina  adiqptod  in  1876,  and  in  the  oonstitation  of  North  Dafciote 
adopted  in  1889.  In  Ohio  three  attracipts  have  been  made  te 
rqmd  this  proviflion,  and  a  fourth  ie  being  made  at  the  i»eMBnt 
time  (Oetobeiri  1908).  r 

The  oonstitutional  proviaona  of  this  period  axe  more  nume»> 
Oils  and  more  detailed  tiban  in  the  previous  period,  the^  ain 
placed  nnder  a  sqmrate  heading  in  many  constitutions  and  not 
included  in  the  bill  of  fi|^  or  imder  the  gmsral  provisions 
as  formerly.  The  taxable  property  and  oeeupatione  ane  enii^ 
merated  and  the  property  exempt  from  taxation  listed^  >Tlie 
rule  that  taxes  shall  be  uniform  and  eiiual  and  acecmiing  t^ 
vahie  still  continues,  and  the  poenbility  that  taxes  majy^  be 
illegally  Isid  is  still  guarded  against. 

ConMiMUmM  adopM  MtiMti  tMOmid  iMW*r<-The  period 
from  1860  to  the  present  is  charaetertaed  by  constitutional 
provisions  more  numerous,  sMUfe  minute,  and  more  detailed 
than  during  any  previous  time.  In  many  instances  tiie  object 
is  the  same,  and  the  provisions  are  of  the  same  gMEiaral  nature 
as  in  the  preceding  pmod.  The  following  items  are  important 
enough  to  be  considered  in  some  detail:  State  taxation,  limi- 
tations on  the  rate  of  taxation,  the  surrender  of  the  taxing  power, 
the  release  of  property  from  taxation,  taxable  property,  exempt 
property,  poll,  occupation,  income  and  inheritance  taxes, 
mortgage  taxation,  separation  of  the  sources  of  State  and  local 
revenue,  corporation  taxes  and  general  rules. 

The  provision  for  State  taxation  is  not  new  with  the  period, 
it  is  simply  carried  over  from  the  preceding;  and  although  it 
takes  many  different  forms,  the  meaning  is  always  the  same. 
Power  is  delegated  to  the  legislature  to  provide  by  law  for  an 
annual  tax  sufficient  with  other  resources  to  defray  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  State. 

With  this  grant  of  power  comes  its  limitations.  Taxes 
may  be  levied,  but  they  must  not  exceed  a  certain  rate.  Three 
forms  of  limitations  are  in  common  use  during  this  period:  first, 
the  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  is  limited  to  a  certain 
definite  percentage  on  the  dollar  or  hundred  dollars;  second, 
the  total  maximum  rate  of  taxation  is  determined  and  in  addi- 
tion the  individual  rates  going  to  make  up  this  total  are  fixed, 
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but  some  of  them  may  be  raised  by  a  proper  vote  of  the  electors 
interested.  The  Oklahoma  constitution  of  1907  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  such  a  provision.  Third,  the  maximum  rate  is  fixed 
and  is  to  decrease  a  definite  amount  each  time  the  assessed  value 
of  the  property  of  the  State  increases  a  definite  sum,  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  laboring  under  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
expenses  of  the  State  will  decrease  proportionally  as  wealth 
increases.  The  Idaho  and  Montana  constitutions  of  1889  are 
good  illustrations  of  such  provisions. 

In  several  States  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  surrender 
the  taxing  power  is  prohibited.  Sometimes  it  is  forbidden  by 
a  broad  general  statement,  as  in  the  California  constitution  of 
1879,  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  power  of  taxation  shall 
never  be  surrendered  or  suspended  by  any  grant  or  contract 
to  which  the  State  shall  be  a  party;"  or  it  may  be  stated  in  the 
more  specific,  and  needless  to  say  the  more  common,  form,  that 
the  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property  shall 
never  be  surrendered  or  suspended  by  any  contract  or  grant 
to  which  the  State  is  a  party.  Another  very  common  limita- 
tion is  that  neither  the  county,  city,  town  or  other  municipal 
corporation,  nor  the  inhabitants  or  the  property,  should  be 
released  or  discharged  from  their  or  its  proportionate  share  of 
the  taxes  levied  for  State  purposes. 

Many  constitutions  consider  the  question  of  taxable  property. 
In  some  States  the  simple  provision  is  inserted  that  all  property 
shall  be  taxed,  in  others  that  all  property,  real  and  personal, 
be  taxed,  and  in  others  the  taxable  property  is  very  carefully 
enumerated. 

The  question  as  to  what  property  shall  be  exempt  receives 
more  attention  than  the  question  as  to  what  property  shall  be 
taxed.  During  this  period  it  is  also  true  that  the  property 
exempt  from  taxation  receives  more  attention  than  at  any  previ- 
ous time.  The  list  of  property  exempt  in  all  the  States  taken 
together  is  a  long  one,  but  by  omitting  details  it  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows :  property  used  for  educational,  literary, 
scientific,  charitable,  religious,  agricultural  or  horticultural 
purposes,  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
State  or  its  minor  political  subdivisions.  In  addition  to  this 
several  interesting  exceptions,  less  common  but  of  considerable 
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kapofUxm,  i^ould  be  noted.  In  aevei^al  States  the  propecijr 
erf  indlTichiftb  or  fomiUes  ]8e»Q^uptotaieeitaiii'amo\mt;^thl^ 
amount  varies  from  one  hundred  doUars  pew  bouseholdi^ .  in 
California  to.  mie  thousand  dottars  per  famtty  in.  Tensiessee^ 
Some  Staltes  make>  J&tect  provisimi  for  the  ezen^ptipnd  of 
growing  Qf&pB  and  the  direot  {woduets  of  the  soil  in  the  Jiand 
<rf  theproduoer;  btihei»»  in  their  endeHvor  to  enoouri^  thelo<ia^ 
tion^  factories  and  ihe  estabHshiiieiit  at  piiblie  utilities^  ewm^ 
such  property  for  a  period. 4i{  tunOii  ... 

The  pdl  tax  durii^this  period' maintslns  ks.  /felMive  tmpor- 
tanee*  The  amountof  the  tax  andiii^  pec^Ie  i^>o^  whom  tibe 
tax  may  be  levied  vary,  but  suoh  variations  mc^iMixm  in  that 
importance.    The  tax  as  &  ^le  is  levied  f or  sdiodl  purpose& 

Provision  is  made  for  odciqiaticm  or  license  taxes  in  many 
of  the  StsG^ies,  but^the  oeeupatioi|&  ^uino^rated  in  the:  law  ^ai;^ 
too  numerous  to  receive  detaited  consid^ation  hem.  This 
method  of  taxation  js  more  prevalmit  among  the  Southern 
States  than  among  the  Nortbenii  jmd  the  foUo^dng  occupations 
are  t3rpi^ :  peddlers,  hawkers^  ^  miptibneeFS,  -brokers,  i  metf 
chants,  showmen  and  jugglers.  In  some  States  such  taxes 
may  be  imposed  upon  all  persons  or  corporations  doing  business^ 

The  constitutions  of  several  States,  mostly  Southern,  spe- 
cially provide  that  a  tax  may  be  imposed  on  incomes;  some- 
times special  provision  is  made  that  the  tax  may  be  graduated. 
In  Virginia  the  tax  is  limited  to  incomes  exceeding  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  incomes 
derived  from  property  already  taxed  are  not  subject  to  the  law. 

The  inheritance  tax,  although  much  more  prevalent  in  the 
statutory  laws  of  the  different  States,  receives  less  attention 
in  the  constitutions  than  the  income  tax.  Alabama  permits  the 
levy  of  a  collateral  inheritance  tax  not  to  exceed  2^  per  cent; 
Louisiana,  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  collateral  and  a  3  per  cent  tax 
on  property  directly  inherited  if  the  value  exceeds  ten  thousand 
dollars;  Oklahoma,  both  a  direct  and  collateral  inheritance  tax 
either  of  which  may  be  graduated;  and  Minnesota,  a  tax  not 
exceeding  5  per  cent  on  all  property  inherited  above  a  definite 
fixed  limit  to  be  determined  by  law.  The  tax  in  Minnesota 
may  be  uniform,  graded  or  progressiva. 

The  constitutions  of  three  States  consider  the  question  of 
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mortgage  taxation.  California  provides  for  their  taxation  as 
an  interest  in  the  real  estate  and  attempts  to  compel  each  party 
to  the  contract  to  pay  his  respective  share;  Maryland  gives  the 
general  assembly  power  to  provide  for  the  taxation  of  mort- 
gages as  property  and  the  debt  secured  by  such  real  estate 
in  the  county  or  city  where  the  security  lies;  and  Utah  simply 
permits  the  legislature  to  levy  the  tax. 

Virginia  and  Oklahoma  have  already  provided  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sources  of  State  and  local  revenue.  The  present 
Virginia  constitution,  adopted  in  1902,  contains  a  provision  which 
reads  as  follows:  "Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  prevent 
the  General  Assembly,  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirteen,  from  segregating  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  the  several  kinds  or  classes  of  property,  so  as  to  specify 
and  determine  upon  what  subjects,  State  taxes,  and  upon  what 
subjects,  local  taxes  may  be  levied.'*  The  constitution  recently 
adopted  in  Oklahoma  has  a  similar  clause,  which  provides  that 
the  State  may  select  the  subjects  of  taxation,  and  levy  and 
collect  its  revenue,  independent  of  the  counties,  cities  or  other 
municipal  subdivisions. 

The  escape  or  the  fear  of  the  escape  of  corporate  property  led 
to  the  insertion  in  several  constitutions  of  the  clause  to  the 
effect  that  the  property  of  all  corporations  must  be  subject  to 
taxation  the  same  as  that  of  individuals. 

The  problem  of  assessing  and  taxing  corporations  belongs 
primarily  to  this  period,  and  several  States  have  special  con- 
stitutional provisions  relating  to  the  subject.  Railroads,  and 
corporations  depending  upon  and  connected  with  them,  receive 
the  most  attention;  but  other  corporations  are  not  entirely 
neglected. 

The  constitutional  clauses  relating  to  general  rules  of  taxa- 
tion have  not  undergone  any  material  changes  during  this 
period.  The  old  provisions  that  taxes  shall  be  uniform  and 
equal,  according  to  value,  levied  in  pursuance  of  law,  by  consent 
of  the  people  or  their  representatives  in  the  legislature,  for  public 
purposes,  and  under  general  law  may  still  be  found  even  more 
often  than  during  the  previous  period. 

Judging  from  the  constitutions  adopted  during  this  period 
the  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  for  the  constitutional  con- 
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▼6nti<ms  to^leam  evevything  new,  forget  nothing  and  lefc  notln 
ing  beeosie  obiolete.  A  new  ide*  it  iaeorponiiod  into  tht 
Btstutes  of  8ome  StatOi  is  oondenaedi  and  made  a  part  of  some 
ecmrtitation  adopted  in  the  futoie*  It  is  true  New  York  hae 
always  been  tm^ieumbered  by  leetrietiona^  and  sev^nral  States^ 
Hke  Conneditat^  Iowa  and  MaaiachiisettSi  began  with  ample 
provisions  and  have  continued  in  their  use  even  until  the 
present  time.  iSuoh  States  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
The  rale  in  most  States  is  to  incorporate  many  detailed  limita* 
tions  upon  the  lepslature  and  hedge  it  about  whenever  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  re- 
strictions and  Umitetions  there  ieems  to  be  a  tendency  to  add 
more  and  more  limitations  by  amendment.  During  the  last 
etoven  years  some  seventy^ve  amendmmte  have  been  prot 
posedi  thirty-eeven  have  been  approved  and  adopted^  twenty 
have  been  rejected  and  dghteen  are  still  pending.  Qfthethirty* 
seven  adopted,  ten  related  to  exemptions,  six  to  a  tax  for  in-* 
ternal  improvements,  five  to  a  tax  for  educational  purposes^ 
four  to  general  provisions  and  the  rest  were  scattered  among 
other  subjects. 

The  constitutional  amendments  pending  at  the  present  time 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  constitutional  amendments 
providing  for  the  separation  of  the  sources  of  State  and  local 
revenue,  California  and  Missouri;  for  the  substitution  of  general 
instead  of  specific  provisions,  South  Dakota,  WasUngton  and 
Ohio;  for  a  gross  receipt  tax  on  corporations,  California;  in- 
come taxes.  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin;  inheritance  tax, 
South  Dakota;  for  a  limitation  on  the  tax  rate,  Montana  and 
Utah;  for  road  and  bridge  purposes,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Texas  and  Wisconsin;  for  the  repeal  of  the  mortgage  tax  law, 
California;  for  school  purposes,  Te^as;  and  for  damage  from 
wind  and  hail,  Minnesota. 


Conclusion 

Generally  the  tendency  throughout  the  entire  period —  from 
the  colonial  to  the  present  time  —  has  been  to  insert  provisions 
relating  to  taxation  into  the  constitutions  and  to  make  those 
provisions  more  and  more  specific,  detailed  and  restrictive  as 
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time  goes  on.  During  the  colonial  period  it  was  the  rare  ex- 
ception to  find  any  mention  of  the  subject  of  taxation  in  the 
charters.  The  constitutions  of  the  period  following  (1776- 
1796)  contained  a  few  sucji  provisions,  but  even  at  that  time 
more  than  half  of  them  were  without  clauses  relating  to  the 
subject.  During  the  following  period  (1796-1834)  the  ratio 
was  about  even,  but  after  the  latter  date  the  tide  turned  in  favor 
of  the  taxation  provisions,  and  from  1834  to  1860  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  constitutions  adopted  contained  such  limi- 
tations. At  the  present  time  the  situation  which  existed  during 
the  colonial  period  is  reversed;  now  it  is  the  rare  exception  for 
a  convention  to  draw  up  a  constitution  without  inserting  numer- 
ous clauses  relating  to  taxation.  The  exceptions  are  such  States 
as  Connecticut  and  New  York,  where  the  constitution  existing 
at  the  time  the  convention  met  was  unencumbered  by  re- 
strictions. 

The  entire  period  has  been  marked  by  a  gradual  growth  of 
general  provisions,  a  continuous  growth  from  the  general  to  the 
specific  and  a  rapid  growth  of  the  specific. 

In  addition  to  this  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature  to  pass  more  and  more  amendments  and 
submit  them  to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  rejection. 
This  is  a  tendency  that  must  necessarily  follow  the  introduction 
of  specific  provisions, — provisions  that  will  not  permit  of  modi- 
fication by  the  enactment  of  statutory  law  but  must  be  changed 
outright. 

The  reason  for  these  provisions  may  be  easily  found.  The 
legislatures  of  many  of  the  States  proved  themselves  unworthy 
of  the  trust  imposed  in  them,  and  the  people  of  all  the  States 
became  more  or  less  distrustful  of  their  representatives. 

While  the  constitutional  limitations  may  have  been  wise 
and  up  to  date  when  introduced,  may  have  been  good  statu- 
tory law,  they  were  and  are  certain  to  be  outgrown.  There  is  no 
proof  that  any  provisions  are  absolutely  necessary,  that  any 
specific  detailed  provisions  are  at  all  to  be  desired  or  that 
anything  but  very  general  and  very  broad  provisions  are  wise 
and  beneficial.  Connecticut,  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  have  brief  and  very  general  provi- 
sions which  practically  amount  to  no  restrictions  whatever. 
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Maine,  Maryland,  Massaehu setts  and  Wisconsin  have  only  a 
few  general  and  specific  provisions,  the  specific  in  each  case 
being  of  minor  importance.  It  is  not  maintained  that  these 
States  have  the  best  tax  systems  in  the  Union  or  that  all  of 
them  have  good  ones,  but  it  can  be  stated  witiiont  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  the  States  having  the  best  tax 
systems  are  among  the  States  mentioned.  Massachusetts  haa 
always  been  looked  upon  as  a  model,  Wisconsin  is  ever  ready 
to  defend  her  system  as  being  the  equal  of  any  in  the  Union,  and 
New  York  and  Connecticut  are  well  up  among  the  leaders. 
None  of  the  States  mentioned  have  systems  as  wrong  in  theory 
and  as  unjust  in  practice  as  several  States  that  might  be  men- 
tioned which  have  section  after  section  of  restrictions  and 
limitationa. 

There  is  no  proof  that  any  but  general  constitutional  provi- 
sions are  necessary.  There  are  several  reasons  why  specific, 
detailed  provisions  ought  never  to  be  incorporated.  Detailed 
and  minute  limitations  are  certain  to  be  outgrown,  thus  necessi- 
tating a  modification  or  a  complete  change.  Such  provisions 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  natural  development,  the  result  being  a 
dwarfed  or  warped  tax  system.  Many  tax  provisions  seem 
equitable  and  just  when  incorporated  into  the  constitution 
that  never  work  well  in  practice;  inevitably  the  result  is  that 
much  injustice  is  done  that  can  never  be  undone  until  the 
constitution  is  amended  and  the  hands  of  the  le^ature 
unbound. 

There  are  few  legislatures  that  the  people  should  trust 
out  of  sight  and  hearing ;  their  work  will  always  bear  inspection. 
The  remedy  is  not  to  incorporate  long,  detailed,  constitutional 
limitationa  on  the  legislature  and  then  give  them  unlimited 
freedom  to  find  means  of  evading  the  law.  The  constitution  will 
not  protect  while  the  people  sleep.  The  best  protection  the 
people  can  have  is  their  own  protection.  The  legislature  should 
be  pven  a  large  freedom,  the  constitutional  provisions  should 
be  general,  they  should  be  guides  and  not  positive  hindrances 
and  restrictions.  The  people  should  be  given  a  larger  voice  in 
legislative  matters  by  means  of  the  initiative;  they  should  have 
a  right  to  pass  on  laws  through  the  power  of  referendum  and 
should  have  a  real  check  on  the  legislators  themselves  by  a  Ban* 
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and  careful  use  of  the  recall.  The  legislature  should  be  con- 
trolled by  a  living,  active  force,  a  thoroughly  awakened  people, 
through  the  initiative,  the  referendum,  the  recall  and  a  healthy 
public  interest  in  all  things  affecting  the  State  and  not  by  fixed, 
narrow  constitutional  provisions. 

The  constitution  should  be  made  up  of  broad,  general  provi- 
sions: it  should  be  a  rudder  and  not  an  anchor. 
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Mr.  Edmund  Jackson  (Illinois) :  One  thought  has  struck  me, 
and  that  is  in  relation  to  the  suggestion  of  Attorney-General 
Bonaparte.  The  thought  seemed  to  have  been  treated  rather 
lightly,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  worthy  of  some  considera- 
tion in  this  respect:  does  any  one  know  of  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise for  sale  in  the  city  of  Toronto  or  any  other  city  that 
might  not  safely  be  assessed  on  that  plan.  Does  any  one  know 
of  a  manufactory  for  sale  that  might  not  be  assessed  on  that 
plan?  If  notes  and  bonds  and  mortgages  are  to  be  assessed, 
does  any  one  know  of  a  reason  why  they  might  not  be  safely 
assessed  on  that  plan  ?  I  can  readily  see  how  this  plan  would  be 
wholly  unfair  if  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  sale  of  a  person's 
homestead,  and  attempting  to  assess  that  in  that  manner,  be- 
cause while  our  homesteads  might  not  be  worth  on  the  market 
25  per  cent  of  what  we  ask  for  them,  still  we  would  not  care 
to  take  what  we  know  they  are  worth  on  the  market.  It  would 
not  do  to  apply  that,  for  instance,  to  heirlooms  that  are  worth 
many  times,  perhaps  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times,  what  they 
would  sell  for  on  the  market.  Neither  do  I  know  of  any  sover- 
eign balm  on  the  earth  that  will  apply  in  general  terms  to  all 
classes  of  property.  There  is  no  such  rule  that  I  know  of.  So 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  this  rule  might  safely  be  applied  to  some 
classes  of  property.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  want  to  advo- 
cate it,  yet  I  don't  think  that  it  should  be  thrown  lightly  aside 
without  some  consideration,  in  view  of  the  eminence  of  its 
origin. 

Mr.  Brown  (Ohio) :  The  Parliament  of  New  Zealand  applied 
this  principle  to  land.  Men  who  wanted  to  raise  stock  selected 
large  quantities  of  land  in  that  country,  and  they  held  it  unim- 
proved in  order  that  they  might  have  a  low  rate  of  taxation. 
As  the  population  increased  there  were  no  lands  to  be  purchased. 
The  government  finally  decided  that  something  must  be  done, 
so  they  passed  a  law  requiring  every  landowner  to  assess  his 
own  land,  put  his  own  value  on  it  for  taxation,  with  the  condition 
that  within  the  period  that  the  tax  rested  upon  it  the  govern- 
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ment  might  take  it  at  that  price,  plua  10  pei-  cent.  The  reeult 
baB  bees  that  pntty  nearly  all  the  lai^  luidowners  have  sold 
their  lands  and  have  gone  out,  and  the  populace  possess  the 
landa,  for  the  govenuncint  at  onoe  was  able  to  sell  the  lands  by 
p(rttiuga>m(»teBJ[p  a|MHl<4heiB»:d«f}!}>  mMiundred  years,  the 
liiOTtgagea  beiiqt  w^d^  talm>.in  Btg^fi^^  3  per  cent,  st 
tha had  agin; in  qdaatitiiHofi««»Jum<tl9d  Acres  to  any  person 
irfw  wmtod  to  biq^  and  who  would  |«x the  «ost  and  the  interest. 
So'fer  M  my  informatioB  goes,  ^i|rfBD-haB  worked  well. 

'JODOi'LidBS  <Mai^4aod): 'Thi  fllaef  ot^jection  I  would  see 
to  it  4ro«rid  bs^Wgreaiinwiuidttar  JA'the  atBessmeot.  Suppose 
we  haive  a  row  of  houHB,-iid  waoUy  alika.  Each  man  puts  a 
(Hffn«it  asloDg  price  on  his  pnq^a^j  anfl  according  to  this 
qratem  eatdi  is  asBessed  ttt  that  {triesu^  What  would  become  of 
your' rales  <rf  equality f  '>'£hat;utiifl;fir«t  pcont.  The  second  is, 
you  hare  assentora;' yoQ  b»T»-lBa«biiiffry:i6r  other  people  to 
make  tiioae:  valuations;  We  are.tryiEi^  to  get  at  the  selling 
rahie  of  the^property.  The  property  ovBei  himself  is  not  the 
beet  jndgbof  tint  always.  Usu^^Mis  «  ^i^ery  poqr  jw^g)^ 
So  much  fw real ieatatSk  ■■■■ '.  '■!  /-.-h  , ■,,.,[.:  ■■  , 
' 'As  to  personEd  property,  the  idea  of  confiscating  that  which 
is  not  returned  —  so  far  as  tntan^bles  are  concerned,  such  as 
stocks,  bonds  and  the  like  —  it  is  simply  futile.  You  sell  at 
auction  some  imaginary  bonds  that  a  man  is  supposed  to  have 
and  did  not  return,  and  he  never  had  them.  So  far  as  mer- 
chandise is  concerned,  that  shifts  from  day  to  day,  it  might  be 
very  hard  to  fasten  it  on  a  man  as  to  what  date  he  spoke  of, 
particularly  where  the  tax  is  on  the  average  amount  on  hand 
and  not  on  the  actual  amount  on  a  specified  day.  I  see  a  tre- 
mendous practical  administrative  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any 
such  plan.  Yet  it  was  seriously  advanced,  and  while  the  gen- 
tleman has  great  eminence  now,  that  was  thirty  years  ago,  and 
he  was  not  so  eminent  then. 

Chairman  Falconer:  The  next  business  is  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  While  this  report  is  being 
prepared,  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Con- 
ference for  the  honor  they  have  done  me  in  electing  me  as  Perma- 
nent Chairman  and  to  say  how  much  I  regret  that  my  other 
duties,  especially  at  this  time,  have  been  so  insstent  that  it 
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has  been  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  very  often.  I  hope 
that  those  who  have  been  present  throughout  the  Conference 
will  feel  that  their  visit  to  Toronto  has  not  only  been  of  very 
high  value  to  them  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  but  that  their 
stay  among  us  has  also  been  a  very  pleasant  one.  I  may  say  on 
behalf  of  those  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  enter- 
taining of  the  Conference  here  that  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  have  so  many  men  of  distinction  assembling  in  the  city. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  brought  to  the  city  a  great 
deal  that  we  perhaps  cannot  directly  estimate,  but  that  will 
be  of  permanent  value.  I  again  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
great  courtesy  to  myself.  {Applause.)  Professor  Bullock,  are 
you  ready  to  report  ? 
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Professor  Bullock  :  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  follow- 
ing report,  and  by  way  of  introduction,  I  wish  to  state  that  in 
its  deUberations  the  committee  was  guided  by  one  principle, 
namely,  the  general  principle  that  it  is  unwise  to  move  in  this 
matter  of  resolutions  any  faster  than  the  Association  can  move 
with  substantial  unanimity.  In  carrying  out  this  principle 
the  committee  found  it  desirable  that  in  the  treatment  of  new 
questions  the  resolutions  adopted  should  be  of  a  general  char- 
acter, confined  to  matters  of  general  principle,  and  without  in 
most  cases  going  far  into  details  of  working  out  of  those  prin- 
ciples. It  was  felt  that  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  seriously 
divided  vote  would  not  carry  great  weight.  It  was  also  felt 
that  harmony  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  work  of  the 
Association.  It  would  be  very  undesirable  to  commit  the  Asso- 
ciation to  any  propositions  on  which  there  was  not  substantia^ 
unanimity.  The  committee  aimed  to  embody  in  its  delibera- 
tions only  such  matters  as  appeared  to  it  likely  to  meet  the  sub- 
stantially unanimous  approval  of  the  Association.  May  I  ask 
if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Convention  that  I  should  read  these 
resolutions  separately  for  separate  consideration,  or  that  I  shall 
read  all  of  them  and  then  have  them  taken  up  in  detail? 
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I  Chairman  Falconer  :  I  should  suppose  that  we  would  get  a 

«  better  view  of  the  whole  if  they  were  all  read  first,  and  give  moie 

intelligent  attention  to  the  detail  afterwards, 
Peopessor  Bullock  then  read  the  reaolutiona. 
Mr,  Preadent  and  gentlemen,  those  resolutions  are  as  adopted 
unammously  by  your  committee. 

Mr.  Sutro  (New  York)  moved  that  all  the  resolutions  as 
read  be  adopted  as  a  whole. 
f  This  motion  was  seconded  in  several  places  and  carried,  amid 

'  applause. 

I  Chairman  Falconer;   That  cloHea  this  matter. 

M  Professor  Bullock:   That  will  complete  the  report  of  the 

\  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned. 

The  membership  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  and  the 
full  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted,  are  printed  in  the  intro- 
ductory pages  of  thia  volume  (pp.  24-27). 
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CANADIAN    METHODS    OF   TAXING 

CORPORATIONS 

By  Professor  James  Mayor 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  powers  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  as  set  forth  in  the 
British  North  America  Act,  1867,  include  "  The  Raising  of  Money 
by  any  Mode  or  System  of  Taxation " ;  ^  the  act  also  provides 
that  "  In  each  Province  the  Legislature  may '  exclusively  make 
Laws  in  relation  to  (among  other  matters)  Direct  Taxation 
within  the  Province  in  order  to  the  Raising  of  a  Revenue  for 
Provincial  Purposes'";^  and  the  same  act  provides  that  the 
provincial  legislatures  ''may  exclusively  make  Laws  in  relation 
to  the  Incorporation  of  Companies  'with  Provincial  Objects.'"  ' 

The  special  topic  of  this  paper  is  the  taxation  of  corporations, 
and  therefore  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
"Direct  Taxation"  need  not  be  discussed,^  further  than  to 
remark  that  a  tax  imposed  upon  mortgages  and  levied  upon  a 
financial  corporation  has  been  held  to  be  a  direct  tax,  although 
the  evidence  showed  that  the  corporation  collected  the  tax  from 
the  mortgagors;  that  it  has  been  held  that  a  provincial  legisla- 

*  30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  3,  sec.  91,  subsec.  3. 

'  Ihid.f  sec.  92,  subsec.  2.  '  /&u2.,  sec.  92,  subsec.  11. 

*  Since,  however,  the  phrase  has  given  rise  to  some  litigation,  the  following 
references  may  be  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject.  Lefroy, 
"The  Law  of  Legislative  Power  in  Canada,"  Toronto,  1897-1898,  pp.  706  et 
aeq.f  and  p.  361  n. ;  Todd,  "Parliamentary  Government  in  British  Colonies," 
2d  ed.,  p.  564 ;  Dominion  Sessional  Papers,  1885,  No.  85,  p.  98 ;  Bank  of  Toronto 
V.  Lambe,  1  M.L.R.,  p.  122,  and  1  Q.B.,  p.  129.  Other  cases  are  cited  by  Lefroy, 
op.  cU.  Cf.  also  Story,  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  5th  ed..  Vol.  I, 
pp.  703-704.  ["The  American  decisions  as  to  what  are  'direct  taxes'  within 
the  United  States  Constitution  are  inapplicable  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Dominion,"  Lefroy,  op*  cit.,  p.  720.] 
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ture  may  impose  a  license  fee  to  sell  liquora  within  the  Province, 
even  although  the  persons  upon  whom  it  was  imposed  might 
already  have  paid  a  license  fee  to  the  Dominion  authorities; ' 
and  that  it  has  been  held  that  a  provincial  legislature  may 
impose  a  tax  upon  banks  in  respect  to  their  paid-up  capital 
with  an  additional  sum  for  each  place  of  busineaa,'  It  has  also 
been  held  that  the  Provinces  have  no  right  to  impose  "indirect 
taxation."  '  Although  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the 
British  North  America  Act  to  prevent  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment from  imposing  direct  taxation  upon  corporations,  the 
Dominion  revenue  has  hitherto  been  raised  without  resorting 
to  this  expedient,  with  a  single  exception.  "This  exception 
was  in  the  case  of  banks,  which  were  charged  1  per  cent  upon 
their  average  circulation  .  .  .  from  1867  till  1870  ...  by  the 
Dominion."  * 

The  taxation  of  corporations  is  thus  at  present  an  affair  of 
the  Provinces  and  of  the  municipalities.  For  some  years  after 
confederation  in  1867,  the  Provinces  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  revenue  necessary  for  public  expenditures  from 
the  Dominion  subsidy  to  which  each  Province  was  entitled, 
and  from  the  income  from  public  lands,  minerals  and  forests. 

The  first  provincial  act  imposing  a  tax  upon  corporations  as 
such,  was  passed  in  regard  to  banks  by  the  legislature  of  Quebec 
in  1882;  the  municipalities  of  Ontario  were  entitled  under  an 
act  passed  in  1887,*  "  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  income  derived 
from  individual  shareholders  from  bank  and  other  stock,  but 
they  were  not  permitted  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  capital  stock 
of  any  bank  or  similar  company."  •  The  policy  of  imposing 
special  taxes  upon  numerous  specified  classes  of  corporations 
practically  dates  from  the  Ontario  Act  of  1899.'     Thia  act 

■  Ontario  Appeal  Caoeo,  1897,  p.  231,  and  hetroy,  p.  719. 

>  Ibid,  and  Lefioy,  p.  717,  also  12  Appeal  Caaea,  p.  1175,  and  4  Cartwrighta, 
7  (1887). 

■  Qwyune  T.  in  R«ed  «.  Hoiuaeau,  3  Cart  (1883),  pp.  S08-310,  and  Lefroy, 
op.  ciL,  p.  736.      See,  however,  for  a  contrary  view,  Lefroy,  op.  eil.,  p.  740. 

*Uavor,  "The  Taxation  of  Corporation!  Id  Ontaiio,"  \a  J mtrnal  of  Ok  Cana- 
dian Ba«krrii'  Aaaocialion,  Vol.  VII,  p.  333;  also  B.  E.  Walker,  "A  History  of 
Banking  in  Canada,"  Toronto,  1899,  pp.  38  ct  leq.  A  tax  of  1  percent  had  also 
been  levied  by  the  "Province  of  Canada,"  from  1841  tlU  1867. 

•  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  1887,  c.  193,  sec.  7,  cl.  117. 

'  Mavor,  op.  cU.,  p.  333.  '  62  Vict.  (21,  o,  8  [1899]). 
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forms  the  model  of  subsequent  legislation  in  other  Provinces. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  recite  its  provisions  together  with 
the  amendments  of  the  act  effected  by  later  Ontario  statutes. 

The  act  imposed  on  behalf  of  the  Province  a  special  tax 
upon  banks,  loan  companies,  insurance  companies,  railways, 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  and  upon  gas  companies. 
The  taxes  are  assessable  upon  a  different  basis  in  each  case. 
The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  act  affecting 
corporations : 

Banks.  —  The  tax  is  imposed  (a)  upon  the  capital  stock  of 
the  bank,  whether  the  head  office  is  situated  within  the  Province 
or  not,  and  (6)  upon  each  office  or  branch  of  the  bank  within 
the  Province.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
on  the  paid-up  capital  when  the  capital  is  $2,000,000  or  less, 
and  one  fortieth  of  1  per  cent,  or  $25  per  $100,000,  for  each 
$100,000  or  fraction  of  this  amount  in  excess  of  $2,000,000  up  to 
$6,000,000.  Every  bank  pays  an  additional  tax  of  $100  for 
each  principal  place  of  business,  and  $25  for  each  city,  town  or 
village  in  which  a  branch  is  maintained,  the  tax  being  levied 
upon  one  branch  only  in  each  place.  There  is  a  proviso  to  the 
effect  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  may  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  tax  upon  banks  whose  head  office  is  not  in  Ontario, 
provided  the  business  done  by  the  bank  is  small.^ 

The  Amending  Act  of  1906  *  requires  the  banks  to  pay  the  tax 
upon  each  agency. 

The  Amending  Act  of  1908  provides  that  when  the  bank 
employs  in  Ontario  only  a  portion  of  its  capital,  and  has  not 
more  than  five  agencies  in  Ontario,  the  amount  of  the  tax  may 
be  reduced  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor-in-Council ;  but  the 
tax  shall  not  be  less  than  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  half  the 
paid-up  capital. 

The  principal  questions  of  policy  which  arise  in  connection 
with  the  provincial  taxation  of  banks  are  these : 

1.  Since  the  banks  are  chartered  by  the  Dominion  and  not 
by  the  Provinces,  ought  the  Provinces  to  have  the  power  to 
tax  banks? 

2.  Since  nearly  all  of  the  banks  do  business  in  several  Prov- 
inces, is  there  any  justification  for  granting  to  each  Province 

>  Ibid.,  sec.  2,  fubsecs.  1  (a)  and  (6).  *  6  Edw.  VII.,  c. 
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'.tfae  right  to  tax  banks  upon  the  whole  of  the  capital  employed 
b  hi  their  busineas,  whether  the  whole  of  that  capital  is  employed 
directly  within  the  Province  or  not  ? 

3.   Does  the  method  of  taxation  which  has  been  adopted 
constitute  an  inducement  to  banks  to  raise  funds  by  meone 
other  than  by  paid-up  capital,  in  order  to  evade  the  tax  ? 
this  practice  were  to  become  general,  especially  in  the  case  o(  ' 
newly  established  banks,  would  the  effect  of  it  be  to  introduce  j 
discrimination  in  the  taxation  of  banks? 

1.  That  the  Provinces  have  the  power  to  tax  banks,  there  ifl  ^ 
no  manner  of  doubt.  If  they  abandoned  this  power  to  the 
Dominion  for  reasons  of  fiscal  uniformity  and  convenience,  the 
Provinces  must  inevitably  be  recouped  by  the  Dominion  either 
by  payments  in  the  form  of  an  increase  in  the  usual  subsidy  or 
by  some  plan  which  would  have  the  same  effect.  In  either 
case  the  control  of  the  public  over  expenditure,  ineffective  aa 
it  now  is,  would  be  further  compromieed  by  the  cooftuoMi 
of  financial  responfllbility  —  the  taxing  body^  via;  tixaA  body 
which  incurs  the  odium  of  tftxatien  is  B^tarated  from  and'hM 
little  or  no  control  over  the  body  whioh  exp^ds  the  funds  n 
collected.  This  principle  hfljs,  however,  already  been  so  neg- 
lected in  the  fundamental  legislation  of  the  Dominion,  that 
insistence  upon  it  would  open  up  a  very  large  question. 

2.  The  second  point,  viz.  the  justification  of  granting  to 
each  Province  the  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  banks  in  respect 
to  the  whole  of  their  pMd-up  capital,  with  the  possible  result  of 
each  bank  having  to  pay  nine  taxes  upon  its  whole  capital,  is 
subject  to  the  same  considerations  as  the  first  point.  If,  in 
order  to  remove  the  tendency  to  double  or  multiple  taxation 
of  this  kind,  the  Dominion  resolved  to  take  over  the  power  of 
taxing  banks,  the  Provinces  would  naturally  demand  full  com- 
pensation. The  banks  might  or  might  not  be  required  by  the 
Dominion  Parliament  to  pay  in  one  sum  the  full  amount  of 
what  they  had  previously  been  paying  in  several  different 
sums.  The  extent  to  which  the  banks  were  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  revenue  would  depend  upon  the  financial  exigen- 
cies of  the  time,  and  would  also  depend  upon  the  pressure  which 
the  bankers  might  collectively  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
Dominion  government. 
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In  any  case  the  interests  of  the  Provinces  would  require 
that  they  should  not  suffer  financially  by  any  readjustment 
of  taxation. 

On  the  academic  justification  of  this  form  of  multiple  taxa- 
tion, much  has  been  said  on  both  sides.  Professor  Seligman, 
as  I  understand,  is  altogether  opposed  to  it;  while  Professor 
Westlake,  for  example,  takes  the  opposite  view. 

From  the  standpoint  of  practice,  much  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  If  the  tax  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
total  earnings  of  the  banks,  there  will  be  natural  disinclination 
to  resist  the  payment  of  it.  If,  however,  the  tax  were  becom- 
ing a  heavy  one,  the  alleged  faults  in  principle  would  inevitably 
be  urgently  pointed  out. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  the  capital  of  a  bank  and  the  total 
assets  of  it  are  important  factors  in  its  business  at  each 
individual  branch,  since  people  trust  it  or  do  not  trust  it 
according  to  its  general  standing  and  according,  let  us  say, 
to  the  amount  of  its  capital,  but  it  would  be  straining  this 
point  to  suggest  that  therefore  its  total  capital  was  em- 
ployed at  each  individual  branch  and  was  therefore  liable 
to  be  taxed  at  each  individual  branch,  no  matter  how  many 
there  might  be.*' 

A  bank  having  its  head  office  in  a  Province  might  with  justifi- 
cation be  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  its 
capital,  whether  it  was  employed  in  the  Province  or  not,  and 
with  justification  also  it  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  another 
Province  a  tax  upon  that  portion  of  its  capital  which  might  be 
regarded  as  employed  within  that  Province.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, thete  would  be  "double  taxation.'' 

There  are  two  correctives  to  abuse  of  taxing  powers  in  this 
connection.  One  of  these  correctives  is  obvious  in  its  action, 
the  other  is  inevitably  obscure,  though  none  the  less  real. 

1.  Any  Province  which  overtaxed  the  head  offices  of  banks 
would  speedily  lose  them. 

2.  Any  Province  which  overtaxed  the  capital  of  banks  would 
drive  out  some  of  them  and  there  would  thus  be  a  local  ten- 
dency towards  diminution  of  banking  facilities  and  towards  an 
advance  in  the  rate  of  interest.     So  also  the  tax,  if  it  were  con- 
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siderable,  would  enter  as  an  element  into  the  calculatiooa  of 
existing  banks  which  might  desire  to  extend  their  operations, 
as  well  as  into  those  of  groups  of  capitalists  who  might  desire 
to  establish  new  banks-  It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  al- 
though such  a  tax  as  that  presently  levied  by  Ontario  and  other 
Provinces  is  ostensibly  a  tax  upon  capital,  it  is  really  a  deduc- 
tion from  income,  although  it  does  not  fluctuate  with  that 
income ;  and  also  that  if  the  banks  elected  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  the  tax  from  the  dividends  payable  to  their  shareholders  each 
year,  the  inducement  to  provide  banking  capital  would  be  by 
ao  much  diminished.  The  double  liability  of  the  Canadian 
banking  system  already  acta  as  a  considerable  deterrent  to 
investment  in  bank  stock,  and  heavy  taxation  must  necesaarily 
act  as  a  further  deterrent. 

Insurance.  —  Under  the  Ontario  Insurance  Act,  insurance 
companies  practicing  in  Ontario  were  required  to  contribute 
to  the  provincial  revenues  the  aggregate  sura  of  $3000  a  year, 
which  was  to  be  levied  upon  the  licensed  companies  by  con- 
tributions pro  rata  according  to  the  gross  amount  at  risk  on  the 
31st  of  December  in  each  year.  The  act  of  1899  provides 
that  "every  insurance  company  which  transacts  business  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  shall  pay  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  and  every 
other  insurance  company,  a  tax  of  two  thirds  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  gross  premiums  received  by  the  company  during  the  pre- 
ceding year."  Where  a  foreign  company  receives  in  gross 
premiums  less  than  120,000  a  year,  and  where  such  company 
lends  money  or  has  invested  in  the  Province  1100,000  or  more, 
a  tax  of  1  per  cent  is  levied  on  the  gross  premiums  and  of  .25 
per  ceDt  upon  the  income  from  investments.  Deduction  ia 
permitted  from  the  gross  premiums  earned  in  respect  of  re- 
insurance; and  the  above-mentioned  contribution  levied  under 
the  Insurance  Act  is  permitted  to  be  deducted  from  the 
gross  amount  of  the  tax  payable  by  the  compuiy.  In  the 
Amending  Act  of  1900,*  the  inferior  limit  of  $100,000  is 
canceled. 

Loan  Companies.  —  Loan  companies  transacting  business  in 
Ontario  are  required  by  the  act  of  1899  to  pay  a  tax  as 
follows: 

>  ss  Vlot,  0.  8. 
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(a)  Companies  with  fixed  or  permanent  paid-up  capital 
pay  S65  per  $100,000  or  fraction  of  this  amount. 

(6)  Companies  having  only  terminating  or  withdrawable 
capital  pay  upon  the  amount  of  such  capital  at  the  same 
rate,  but  only  when  the  capital  exceeds  $100,000. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  loan  companies  whose  headquarters  are 
in  Great  Britain,  the  tax  is  levied  upon  that  part  of  the 
funds  of  the  company  which  is  employed  in  Canada  (not 
merely  in  Ontario). 

The  Amending  Act  of  1900  ^  provided  that,  instead  of  $65  per 
$100,000,  over  and  above  the  first  $100,000,  companies  of  the 
second  group  [(b)  in  clause  quoted  above]  pay  65  cents  per 
$1000  for  amounts  of  terminating  or  withdrawable  capital  over 
and  above  the  first  $100,000. 

The  provision  in  the  case  of  loan  companies  with  headquar- 
ters in  Great  Britain  is  altered  by  the  Amending  Act  to  the  extent 
that  such  companies  pay  only  in  respect  to  funds  employed  in 
Ontario;  and  the  provision  is  extended  to  loan  companies  having 
their  head  offices  in  other  Provinces  in  Canada,  the  whole  being 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lieutenant  Gbvernor-in-Council. 

Trust  Compcmies,  —  Every  trust  company  which  transacts 
business  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  required  to  pay  a  tax  of 
$250  where  the  capital  is  $100,000  or  less,  and  $65  per  $100,000 
on  every  such  amount  or  fraction  of  such  amount.  Where  the 
gross  profits  of  the  company  are  over  $25,000  per  annum,  the 
company  pays  a  further  sum  of  $500  per  annum,  interest  on 
its  paid-up  capital  not  being  reckoned  in  the  amount  of  "  gross 
profits." 

Railways.  —  Under  the  act  of  1899,  every  railway  was  re- 
quired to  pay  a  tax  of  $5  per  mile  for  mileage  within  the  Prov- 
ince, the  measurement  not  including  switches,  nor  double 
measurement  in  case  of  double  track.  Electric  railways  were 
exempted.  The  Amending  Act  of  1900  provided  that  in  the 
case  of  a  railway  line  being  used  by  more  than  one  railway 
company,  the  total  tax  should  not  exceed  $5  per  mile  of  line. 
Under  the  further  Amending  Act  of  1908,-^  every  company 

>  63  Vict.,  c.  6,  cl.  4. 

'  Following  the  Report  of  Ontario  Commission  on  Railway  Taxation,  1905. 
Toronto,  1905. 
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bming,'  opeeratiag  or  min%'  a  nulwaj  u- nKptired.to  pay 
a  tax  of  SflO'pw  mile'f«  one  track  atkt  tSO  per  milt  fwiieach 
adtfitional'tawk  in  any  m^anued  county;  and  Stftand  910 
lespecttvely  for  linM  built  in  unorganiied  coiuiti^  If 
the  line  is  not  more  than  IfiO  mike  in  length,  tlie  tax.  is  915 
per  mile  end  S5  per  mile,  Te^estiTdyf  aBd.nrbere  the  line 
iiuot  mone  than  aO-milM  in  tongtii,  $10  and  •&;perimile 
rtepectivdy^.  ■ 

Street  RaUwayt. — Street  railways  are  aleo  taxediupw  the 
pr|in!ipto.pf.milMg^.  ;;The  rate  ia  $20  per  mile  for  a  track  not 
4ixoeeding20QuleB,4ia5periiule  when  the  track  exceeds  20  miles, 
bl^t  does  not  ezoeed  30  miles;  S45  per  mile  when  the  line  ex- 
oeedfl 30  milee,  but.doea  not  exceed  50  miles;  and  *60  per  mile 
when  the  line  ezceeds  fiO  miles.  Double  track  counts  as  2  miles 
-of  inaj^.traelc.  .These  provisions  are  confirmed  in  the  act  of 
190B.  .  "Sba  form  of  the  mileage  principle,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  .thia  cue,  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and  cer- 
■tainty;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  tending  to  check  exten- 
jponof  Unss.unleflB  the  new  lines  can  be  depended  upon  to  pay 
tfaeiinopeased  tai  ovm  the  whole  system  as  well  aa  the  rent. 
For  example,  a  street  railway  of  50  miles  in  length  pays  S2250 
per  year,  but  a  line  of  51  miles  in  length  pays  $3060  per  year,  or 
1810  A  year  for  the  last  mile  of  line,  in  addition  to  the  rent 
payable  to  the  municipality.  In  the  case  of  Toronto,  the  tax  is 
approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  rent.  The  rent  does 
not,  however,  constitute  the  whole  of  the  payment  on  account 
of  the  franchise,  the  additional  payment  varying  with  the 
traffic.  The  street  railway  tax,  as  above  described,  is  not  an 
elastic  tax.  It  increases  with  the  length  of  the  line  up  to  a 
certain  point;  but  it  does  not  vary  with  the  earning  power  of 
the  line.  Had  the  tax  been  based  either  upon  the  gross  or  the 
net  receipts,  the  provincial  revenue  would  be  benefited  by  the 
constantly  increasing  revenue  of  the  companies,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  urban  population. 

Telegraph  Companies.  —  The  owners  of  a  telegraph  line 
within  the  Provipce  and  the  company  which  operates  the  line 
are  each  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
upon  their  paid-up  capital.  This  provision  was  confirmed  by 
the  act  of  1908. 
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Telephone    Companies,  —  Telephone    companies    pay    one 
eighth  of  1  per  cent  upon  their  paid-up  capital. 
^  Gas  and  Electric  Lighting  Companies.  —  Such  companies  pay 
one  tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  their  paid-up  capital.     Municipal 
plants  are  exempted. 

Natural  Gas  Companies.  —  Companies  exploiting  natural 
gas  in  Ontario  pay  a  tax  (practically  a  license  fee)  of  $6500  a 
year,  whether  they  produce  or  transmit  the  gas,  and  in  addition 
pay  a  percentage  upon  their  gross  receipts.  Small  domestic 
companies  are  exempted. 

Express  Companies.  —  These  companies  pay  a  tax  of  $800 
for  the  first  400  hundred  miles  over  which  they  operate,  and  an 
additional  $125  for  every  additional  400  miles  or  fraction  of  this 
distance. 

Sleeping  and  Parlor  Car  Companies.  —  Such  companies  pay 
a  tax  of  one  third  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  capital  invested  in 
rolling  stock  used  in  Ontario  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  Ontario  Act  of  1899  and  the  amending  acts  are  very 
evidently  the  result  of  a  series  of  compromises.  There  is  no 
uniformity;  the  most  varied  methods  of  taxation  are  adopted. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  par- 
ticular class  of  corporation  is  unduly  favored  or  unduly  op- 
pressed. 

The  net  result  of  the  legislation  is  that  more  than  one  half  of 
the  revenue  received  under  it  is  derived  from  railways,  rather 
less  than  10  per  cent  from  banks,  about  15  per  cent  from  life 
insurance  companies,  rather  more  than  5  per  cent  from  fire  in- 
surance companies,  about  4  per  cent  from  loan  companies, 
about  1  per  cent  from  trust  companies,  1^  per  cent  from  gas 
and  electric  lighting  companies  and  about  IJ  per  cent  from 
street  railway  companies.  The  total  revenue  from  the  cor- 
poration taxes,  as  above  enumerated,  is  now  about  $700,000  a 
year. 

The  act  of  1899  does  not  affect  the  liability  of  corporations 
to  municipal  taxation  excepting  in  so  far  as  has  been  noticed. 
The  Amending  Act  of  1900  was  retrospective  in  its  action  to  the 
extent  of  one  year.  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  in  effect  as 
part  of  the  Substantive  Act. 

Mines.  —  Up  till  1906,  taxation  upon  mines  assumed  the 
2q 
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form  of  mining  royalties  payable  to  the  Provinoe.  Under  the 
Act  of  6  Edw.  VII.;  these  royalties  were  abandoned.  The 
Aet  of  1907  (7  Edw.  VII.,  e.  9)  provided  for  ihe  establishment 
of  a  new  mine  tax.  Every  mine  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the 
annual  profits  of  which  exceed  $10,000,  pays  an  annual  tax'of 
3  per  cent  upon  the  excess  of  profits  above  the  sum  of  $10,000. 
The  profits  are  estimated  by  taking  the  gross  recdpts  and  de- 
ducting tteref  rom  the  cost  of  transportationi  working  expenses, 
cost  of  light  and  power,  food  and  provisions,  explosives,  fuel, 
etc.,  insurance,  depreciation  of  plant  and  work  done  in  siiiking 
new  shafts.  There  is  no  deduction  for  interest  paid  or  for 
dividends,  nor  for  cost  of  plant,  etc.,  nor  for  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  mine. 

« 

Holders  of  mining  rights  also  pay  an  acreage  tax  of  two  cmts 
pmr  acre. 

Under  the  same  act,  natural  gas  companies  pay  a  tax  of 
two  cents  per  1000  feet.  As  an  offset  to  the  impositions  upon 
corporations,  the  Province  gives  a  bonus  in  the  form  of  the 
remission  of  the  tax  upon  natural  gas  when  it  is  used  in  the 
smditing  of  iron  ore  in  Canada. 

Municipal  Taxation  in  Ontario 

It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  the  municipal  taxation  sys- 
tem of  Ontario  in  respect  to  the  taxation  of  corporations. 

Within  recent  years  two  comriiissions  of  inquiry  into  munici- 
pal taxation  have  been  appointed  by  the  Ontario  government. 
The  first  of  these  commissions  issued  its  report  in  1893;  ^  and 
the  second  in  1901  and  1902.* 

A  bill  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  latter  com- 
mission was  appended  to  its  report,  but  action  was  not  taken 
by  the  provincial  legislature  until  1904,  when  the  Assessment 
Act  of  that  year '  was  passed. 

The  amount  of  taxation  being  determined  from  year  to  year 
by  the  municipalities,  the  act  provides  only  for  the  method  of 
assessment. 

>  See  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Municipal  Taxation,  1893.     Toronto,  1893. 

>  See  Reports  of  the  Ontario  Assessment  Commission,  1901  and  1902. 
Toronto,  1901  and  1902. 

»  4  Edw.  Vll.,  c.  23. 
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The  clauses  which  afifect  joint  stock  companies  also  afifect 
individuals,  with  the  exception  of  those  clauses  which  provide 
for  the  exemption  of  certain  companies  from  municipal  taxa- 
tion. Such  exemptions  and  others  affecting  joint  stock  com- 
panies and  individuals  alike  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Joint  stock  companies  which  are  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  exhibition  buildings  are  exempt,  if  the 
municipality  concerned  consents. 

(6)  Dividends  or  income  from  stock  held  by  any  person 
or  incorporated  company,  the  income  of  which  is  liable  to 
assessment  in  the  Province,  are  exempted. 

(c)  Rent  or  other  income  derived  from  real  estate,  except 
interest  on  mortgages,  is  also  exempted. 

(d)  Fixed  machinery  used  for  manufacturing  purposes 
is  not  assessed  for  municipal  taxation. 

All  joint  stock  companies  (with  exemptions  as  in  (a)  above) 
which  own  land  within  the  municipality  are  taxed  in  respect 
to  it;  and  in  addition  are  taxed  in  respect  to  land  "occupied  or 
used"  by  them  within  the  municipality  "for  the  purpose  of  any 
business  mentioned  or  described  in  the  relative  section  is  as- 
sessed for  a  sum  to  be  called  '  Business  Assessment '  to  be  com- 
puted by  reference  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  so  occupied 
or  used.''  The  ''relative  section''  referred  to  is  summarized  in 
the  following : 

1.  Distillers  pay  on  150  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
land  occupied. 

2.  Brewers  pay  on  75  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
land  occupied,  excepting  on  the  land  occupied  by  their  malting 
house,  on  which  they  pay  on  60  per  cent. 

3.  Wholesale  merchants,  insurance  companies,  loan  com- 
panies, trust  companies,  express  companies,  land  companies, 
banks  and  any  financial  business,  pay  on  75  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  land. 

4.  Manufacturers  pay  on  60  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value 
of  the  land  occupied,  and  in  the  event  of  their  being  wholesale 
dealers  they  are  not  liable  for  the  tax  imposed  on  that  class. 

5.  Departmental  stores,  retail  merchants  dealing  in  more  than 
five  branches  of  retail  trade,  where  the  assessed  value  of  the 


prMoiwB  ezeMda.tMjOOO,  :imdx*>w»d<«Bdi  iumlwi  dealer 
otabB,  ^ic.,  pay  wt  W  pweaitioi  tbe  Micwod  value  of  tiw^ 

kod.     .■  

i.  Hotda,  «be^  pay  oQ '25  per  o«it.oftbea899Hi9d. .value  of, 

tfaeUnd. 

7.  Telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  electric  and  street 
railways,  companies  for  the  transmission  of  oil,  water,  steam, 
heat,  gas  or  electricity  for  purposes  of  light  or  power,  pay  on  a 
sum  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  assessed  vaiue  of  the  land  (not- 
being  a  road,  street,  lane  or  public  place  or  water  or  private 
right  of  way)  occupied  or  used,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  any 
machin«7,  plant  0^  appiuUicM. 

There  la  a  itdiiiihum  asdes^ment  of  tSSO.  Slupdvniag  and 
steam  rulway  compaioids  are  exduded  fintn  the'ijttiegoiy  of 
obmniie«Sd  bii^nMBee. 

Inoomes  derived  from  th^  llniuQess^  in  quesUoil,  dividends 
from  eorporailioiis  (riberwiee  aasessed  and  premiums  of  iosuranoe 
cmnpaaies  are  not  assesaable.  The  bisinefla  tax,  tbougb  based 
upantbeaweeaedvi^eof'tiie  laud,  does  BOt  constitute  acharge- 
upoQrtbe  land  peoupwd,  and.  is  thus  a  p^wjoal  tax. 

The  income  of  an  incorporated  company,  wiiere  such  income 
ie  asseasable,  is  assessed  against  the  company  at  its  head  office, 
or  if  the  company  has  no  head  office  in  Ontario,  at  its  chief  place 
of  business  in  the  municipality. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Companies.  —  In  addition  to  the 
business  assessment,  telephone  companies  are  assessed  upon 
§0  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  their  gross  receipts  in  the  city, 
town,  village  or  police  village.  In  cities  having  a  population  of 
over  100,000  they  are  assesBed  upon  75  per  cent  of  their  gross 
receipts. 

Telephone  companies  are  assessed  in  every  township  for  one 
ground  circuit  or  metallic  circuit  at  the  rate  of  $135  per  mile, 
and  $7.50  for  each  additional  circuit.  Wires  which  do  not  exceed 
25  miles  in  length  are  exempted. 

Telegraphs  are  assessed  on  SO  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts, 
and  $40  per  mile  for  one  wire  and  $5  per  mile  for  each  additional 
wire,  wires  which  do  not  exceed  25  miles  in  length  being  ex- 
cluded. Such  companies  are  exempt  from  taxation  in  town- 
ships in  respect  to  other  property.     Where  the  wires  are  on 
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boundaries  between  two  townships,  the  conipanies  pay  one  half 
of  the  assessed  tax  to  each  township. 

Such  taxes  form  a  lien  on  all  lands  belonging  to  the  company 
in  the  municipality. 

The  companies  are  required  to  furnish  the  provincial  Secre- 
tary and  the  assessment  commissioner  of  each  municipality 
with  a  statement  showing  the  gross  receipts  in  each  city,  town, 
village  and  police  village  in  the  Province,  and  the  length  of 
wires  in  each  township. 

Every  corporation  whose  dividends  are  liable  to  taxation 
against  the  shareholders  as  income  is  required  to  furnish  a  list 
of  such  shareholders  in  each  locality. 

Except  in  the  case  of  "mineral  lands,"  real  property  is 
assessed  at  its  "  actual "  value. 

Railways.  —  Every  steam  railway  is  required  to  transmit 
to  the  clerk  of  every  municipality  a  statement  showing: 

(a)  The  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  the  roadway  with 
its  actual  value,  according  to  the  average  value  of  land 
in  the  locality  as  rated  in  the  assessment  roll  of  the  previous 
year. 

(b)  The  vacant  land  not  in  actual  use  by  the  company, 
and  the  value  of  it. 

(c)  The  value  of  other  real  property  in  occupation  by 
the  company. 

The  land  is  to  be  valued  by  the  assessor  separately  from  the 
structures  upon  it.  The  latter  are  to  be  valued  at  "  their  actual 
cash  value, '*  as  they  would  be  appraised  upon  a  sale  to  another 
company  possessing  similar  powers.  Railway  companies  are 
not  assessable  for  municipal  taxes  upon  telephone  and  telegraph 
poles  and  wires  used  for  purposes  of  running  trains,  nor  are 
they  assessable  for  rolling  stock. 

Railway  companies  are  exempted  from  other  municipal  taxes 
excepting  for  local  improvements.^ 

Manufacturing  Companies.  —  Factory  machinery  is  exempted 
from  the  general  civic  rate. 

It  is  naw  necessary  to  survey  the  systems  of  taxation  of  the 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  other  than  Ontario. 

^  Railway  and  other  companies  are  also  frequently  given  special  exemption 
from  all  municipal  taxation  for  specified  terms  of  years. 
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The  ourrent  act  reqiertiiig  the  taxation  of  wrporatbiui  was 
passed  in  1906.  The  aet  is  aititled  ''An  Acrt  imposing  taxes 
UDon  oommsffiial  comDaniee.  DartneDdiiDs.  associations,  finns 
and  p^rsons*''.^  Jt  applies  to  the  fcdlowing  companMs  ddng 
ImsinesB  in  the  Province,  of  Qiiri^eo,  whether  in  their  own  name 
or  throui^  agents: 

L  Every  incorporated  company  carrying  on  any  labcVy  trade 
or  businesat 

2.  Every  banldngp  insurance,  loan,  navigaticm,  steamship^ 
tdegraph,  telephone,  express,  cil^  passenger  railway  or  tram- 
way, railway  and  trust  company,  whether  incorporated  or  not. 

3.  ''  Every  partnership,  association,  firm  or  person  whose 
chief  office  «  •  •  b  outside  the  Dominion  of  Canada,''  is  re- 
qmred  to  pay  annually  taxes  specified  in  subsequent  clauses. 

The  exceptions  are  companies  publishing  newspapers  or 
periodicals,  societies  or  establishments  for  the  mantrfacture 
of  butter  or  cheese,'  the  Pairy  Association,*  mutual  insurance 
societies,^  bridge  companies,  drainage,  f^cultural  or  coloniza- 
tion companies.  Mutual  building  sodefaes  eae,  excluded  from 
the  category  of  loan  companies,  but  other  building  companies 
are  included.  "Trust  companies''  include  safe  deposit  com- 
panies. Mutual  insurance  companies  practicing  the  assessment 
and  premium  note  system  are  exempted.  The  amount  of  the 
tax  upon  all  incorporated  companies  is: 

(a)  One  eighth  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  the 
paid-up  capital  to  $1,000,000  inclusively,  and  $60  for  each 
$100,000  or  fraction,  for  all  sums  over  $1,000,000. 

(6)  An  additional  tax  for  each  place  of  business,  factory, 
or  workshop  in  the  cities  of  Montreal  or  Quebec,  and  $20 
in  other  places. 

(c)  While  the  minimum  tax  is  $50,  the  Lieuteliant  Gov- 
emor-in-Council  has  the  power  to  reduce  the  taxation  as 
above  determined  on  those  companies  whose  headquarters 

>  6  Edw.  VII.,  c.  10.     (The  biU  was  Assembly  Bill,  No.  107,  1906.) 

*  When  established  under  R.S.Q.  XI.,  c.  4,  sec.  3. 
'  Established  under  R.S.Q.  IV.,  o.  7,  sec.  13. 

*  Recognised  imder  R.S.Q.  XI.,  c.  3,  sees.  17  and  18. 
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are  not  in  the  Province  and  when  only  a  part  of  their 
paid-up  capital  is  employed  within  the  Province. 

Upon  banks,  the  tax  is  $100  on  every  $100,000  of  the  paid-up 
capital  up  to  $1,000,000  inclusively,  and  $50  for  each  additional 
$100,000  or  fraction  up  to  $1,000,000;  and  on  each  head  office 
in  each  of  the  two  large  cities  (Montreal  and  Quebec)  $200;  on 
each  other  office  in  these  cities  $150,  and  on  each  office  elsewhere 
$30. 

Life  insurance  companies,  with  the  exception  of  mutual  com- 
panies, as  above  noted,  which  transact  business  in  the  Prov- 
ince, pay  a  tax  of  If  per  cent,  and  every  other  insurance  com- 
pany pays  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  gross  amount  of  the 
premiums  received  or  due  during  the  preceding  year  —  a 
minimum  tax  of  $400  being  imposed  on  life  insurance  com- 
panies, and  $250  on  all  other  insurance  companies.  Mutual  fire 
insurance  companies,  however,  pay  upon  the  gross  premiums  re- 
ceived in  cash.  If  it  is  made  to  appear  that  companies  incor- 
porated in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  discriminated  against  in 
any  other  Province,  State  or  country,  the  Lieutenant  Govemor- 
in-Council  is  empowered  to  increase  the  tax  in  respect  to  com- 
panies incorporated  in  the  discriminating  Province,  etc.,  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  discriminating  tax.  In  case  of  reinsurance, 
the  company  is  liable  for  the  tax  on  the  full  amount  of  the 
premium,  if  the  reinsuring  company  does  no  business  in  the 
Province,  otherwise  the  principal  company  is  exempted  from 
the  tax  in  respect  to  the  reinsuring  portion  of  the  premium. 

Marine  Insurance  Companies  pay  a  tax  of  $250,  whether  the 
business  is  carried  on  by  the  principal,  agent  or  broker. 

Fire  Insurance,  —  Where  insurance  is  effected  with  an  extra- 
provincial  company,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  provincial 
Treasurer  of  the  amount  of  insurance  and  of  the  premium  paid, 
and  the  amount  of  the  tax  must  be  paid  by  the  insurer.  The 
penalty  for  non-compliance  with  this  regulation  is  the  imposition 
of  a  fine  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  tax.  The  fine  may, 
however,  be  remitted  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor-in-Council  on 
recommendation  by  the  court  which  inflicts  it. 

Loan  Companies.  —  Such  companies,  with  a  fixed  capital 
exceeding  $500,000,  pay  $400,  with  an  additional  sum  of  $50  for 
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esdit nuQio&doUati t»r  ftaotion in exeesB ofi  this  amount*  Com- 
panies witii  a.fiiM^eai^liklNof:«40(HP0&  to  fSOO^OOO  |>ifty  1300; 
with  a  iSxed  capital  of  $300,000  to  1400,000, 1250;  with  a  fixed 
efi^tei  of  $20(^OQO' td  f30G/»0,  $200;  with  a  £x»d  eaiAtai> of 
$100(0)0  to  |»)0,000,  $1S0;  aod  if  ^tbe fittd  iMi|>ital  is  $100^000 
wluai  one  tenth  of  1  per  omtiipon  the  amount  of  the  capital. 
A  eomfMny  witibout  any  fixed  capital  pays  $iOOw  An  additional 
tax  ^of  $100  fiM'  eaeh  iMm  ot<  place  of  burinees  m  the  cities  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  $S0  for  each  place  of  business  ets^ 
wha»»  When  th&jfia|»d.ei|iltalexceed8$)00,000/andwh^  the 
fixed: capitaliift  kea  ttem  Hm  amount/oi^  wtoi  tiMe  is  no  fixed 
ca^tal,  the  additional  tax^is  $60  foar  eaeh  place  of  business  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  aiad  $26  for  eaielii  {dace  of  badneeB  diBo? 
where*,  ^ .     ..  •'.'■.•;:'.    ■>;:       •  ':.r^   •*  •  .  ■•     • 

vYaty^goimir  0oMjNtfii^  pay  one  tenth 

of  1  per  lament  upon:  the  amount  ^ofthe^  paid-up  capital  up  td 
$60&,000»  wd  $50t  for  each  additional  $100,000  or  fractkm^ 
together  withs4iS0^l<n!thmr  most  hnportant  office  in  Mcmtreai 
or  QueiMte,  andl^  foi^.theif  most  important  office  m  any  oHim 
place*:  •■  f.  ■•   i. . 

Tdegraph  CompanieSi  -^  Such  companies  pay  a-  lump  sum  of 
$1000,  wireless  telegraph  companies  being  exempted  prior  to 
1906. 

Telephone  Companies.  —  Telephone  companies  pay  one  tenth 
of  1  per  cent  upon  paid-up  capital  up  to  $50,000;  $300  if  the 
paid-up  capital  exceeds  $50,000,  but  does  not  exceed  $100,000; 
$500  if  the  capital  is  between  $100,000  and  $200,000; 
$1000  if  the  capital  is  between  $200,000  and  $300,000;  and 
five  tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  gross  earnings,  ''but  not  to 
be  less  than  $2000  nor  more  than  $3000,  if  it  exceeds 
$300,000."  The  last  rather  ambiguous  provision  apparently 
means  that  a  company  with  a  capital  exceeding  $300,000 
must  pay  five  tenths  of  1  per  cent  on  its  gross  earnings, 
with  a  fixed  minimum  tax  of  $2000  and  a  fixed  maxi- 
mum of  $3000. 

Express  Companies.  —  Every  express  company  "  foreign  to  the 
Province  of  Quebec"  pays  five«tenths  of  1  per  cent  upon  its 
gross  earnings  in  the  Province  in  respect  to  its  express  and 
forwarding  business  exclusively,  with  a  fixed  minimum  tax  of 
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$800.  The  first  payment  by  a  company  beginning  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  Province  is  $800.  An  additional  tax  of  $50  and  $20 
respectively  is  levied  upon  the  companies  in  respect  to  each  place 
of  business  in  the  two  large  cities  and  in  other  places.  Where 
an  express  company  carries  on  any  business  other  than  ex- 
press and  forwarding,  it  pays  an  additional  tax  of  "one  fifth 
of  1  per  cent  upon  the  paid-up  capital  thereof.''  The  last 
clause  is  also  ambiguous.  It  apparently  means  that  an  express 
company  pays  the  additional  tax  upon  the  additional  capital 
employed  in  the  subsidiary  business. 

City  Passenger  Railways  and  Tramway  Companies.  —  Such 
companies  pay  $50  for  each  mile  of  single  track,  and  $100  for 
each  mile  of  double  track  in  operation. 

Railway  Companies.  —  Railway  companies  specially  men- 
tioned in  a  schedule,  and  all  railways  which  have  received 
subsidies  from  the  Province,  pay  $10  per  mile.  The  Inter- 
colonial Railway  (a  Dominion  government  line)  does  not 
appear  in  this  schedule,  but  the  other  principal  railways 
do.  All  railways  not  mentioned  in  the  schedule  pay  $5  per 
mile. 

Trust  Companies.  —  Such  companies  pay  one  fifth  of  1  per 
cent  upon  their  paid-up  capital  up  to  $1,000,000,  and  $25  for 
each  $100,000  or  fraction  of  additional  capital;  and  the 
tax  on  places  of  business  of  $50  and  $20  respectively,  as  in 
cases  above.  Where  the  principal  business  of  the  company 
is  outside  of  the  Province,  the  Lieutenant  Governor-in-Council 
is  empowered  to  modify  the  tax;  "but  the  tax  must  never  be 
less  than  $100." 

All  taxes  are  payable  in  advance  on  "the  first  juridical  day" 
of  July  in  each  year.  All  companies  must  make  returns  under 
penalties. 

In  addition  to  the  above  taxes  a  stamp  duty  of  two  cents  per 
$100  is  imposed  upon  all  transfers  of  stock. 

Nova  Scotia 

With  the  exception  of  the  succession  duties  and  a  small 
registration  tax  upon  all  incorporated  companies,  there  is  no 
provincial  taxation  in  Nova  Scotia.    The  revenue  is  almost 
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Whd^  derived  from  the  DMaOoioii  mMify  end  from'  mining 
royaWefc 

'  iWiyitna-off  mimifl^Ml  iexetkbi  k  aotnidform.'  In  \^ 
the  towns  tsutiAiiiiimpoeKtiqMmn^  end  pertonri  property/ 
ud  in  all  the  towne,  eeve  tlueet  ebo  iqnn  Inoome. 

^  ^  HBT^  BKunewfOK  ,  . "   ' ' 

TIm  eot  providing  Jbrprorindal  tezetion  of  oon^eniee  is  te 
be  found  in  the  Consolideted  Strtatw  (MOH),  o.  1& 

Vim  IfuunmetCiimpaiiiea  paj  1  per  ooniof  ^  net  premiuBw 
nedTed  byibem,  tA'greMiHemiaiielfleB  pmoiamsiMid  tta- 
mnsiuranoe.    Foreign  compeniae  pey  flOO  edditionsL 

L^  inanrane9  CtmfomiMwiXk  a  pixnrinei^  ehai-to'  pey  a 
tss  (eqaivahnt  to  a  UeaDse:fee)  erf  $100;  foieip  lile  insuranee 
eompaiuea  pay  1260.  '    ' 

A.e^Amt  ami  QvarmiHe*  Compamim  payi^,  and  1  per  cent 
npon  premiome.  •.,    > 

■-.  Esprtn  Compamita  ■pa^  tSSi  for  lean  to  do  bo^wn  Over  * 
diitanoe  of  JSOO  miles  and  upwards,  and  less  for  shorter  die* 
tanoee.-. 

Tdephone  Companiet  pay  26  cents  &  year  for  each  telephone 
installed.' 

Street  Railways  pay  $50  to  SlOO  at  the  discretion  of  the 
lieutenant  Govemor-in-Council. 

Loan  Companies  pay  $250  each  or  less  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Telegraj^  Companies  pay  $600 ;  but  in  case  of  any  company 
operating  less  than  100  miles  of  line,  the  tax  will  be  $100. 

Banks  having  their  head  oESce  in  St.  John,  ^th  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  other  banks  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  pay 
$1000  for  their  head  office  and  $100  for  each  of  four  agencies. 
For  smaller  banks  there  is  a  smaller  tax. 

'  Under  7  Edw.  VIT.  (1907),  c.  37,  the  Lieutenant  Oovernor  (of  New  Bnins- 
vick)  in  Council  Is  empowered  to  rekdjust  the  telephone  mtes  on  proof  being 
eatabllshed  that  the  telephone  comp&ny  haa,  subsequently  to  the  poadng  of  tha 
act,  paid  an  average  net  dividend  of  8  per  cent  upon  Ita  paid-up  capital  (el.  8). 


1 
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Manitoba 

The  statute  of  Manitoba  providing  for  the  taxation  of  ccfr- 
porations  was  passed  in  1900-1901.^  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  its  provisions: 

Banks.  —  Head  offices  of  each  bank  pay  a  tax  of  $  800. 

Each  branch  up  to  and  not  exceeding  four  pays  $200. 

Any  number  exceeding  four  and  up  to  ten  pay  $100  each. 

No  tax  is  levied  for  more  than  one  branch  in  any  municipality. 
Private  banks  pay  $100  in  villages,  and  in  large  municipalities 
$200,  and  $25  for  each  branch. 

Insurance  Companies  pay  1  per  cent  upon  their  gross  premi- 
ums received  in  Manitoba.  For  companies  whose  head  office 
is  elsewhere  in  Manitoba,  there  is  a  provision  similar  to  that  of 
the  Ontario  Act. 

Loan  Companies  pay  $100  for  the  first  $100,000  or  less,  and  $75 
per  each  additional  $100,000  up  to  $1,500,000  of  paid-up  capital. 

Companies  having  only  terminable  or  withdrawable  capital 
pay  $25  on  the  first  $25,000  of  paid-up  capital,  and  25  cents  on 
each  $1000  additional. 

Where  a  loan  company  employs  only  part  of  its  capital  in 
Manitoba,  a  proportion  of  the  tax  only  is  charged. 

The  minimum  tax  payable  is  $50. 

Trust  Companies  pay  $100  for  $100,000,  and  $50  for  each 
additional  $100,000  of  paid-up  capital.  Where  only  part  of  the 
paid-up  capital  is  employed  in  Manitoba,  a  proportion  only  is 
assessed. 

Street  Railways  pay  $200  for  20  miles  of  track  or  less,  and  $10 
for  each  mile  in  excess  of  20  miles,  the  mileage  being  com- 
puted upon  single  track. 

Telegraph  Companies  pay  $1  per  mile  of  line.  Railway 
companies  operating  telegraph  lines  pay  $1000,  excepting  for 
lines  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway. 

Telephone  Companies  pay  50  cents  for  each  telephone  instru- 
ment rented  in  cities  of  10,000  and  over,  and  25  cents  in  smaller 
municipalities. 

Gas  Companies  pay  $500  in  cities. 

Electric  Lighting  Companies  pay  $500  in  cities  of  10,000  and 

^  63  db  64  Vict.,  0.  65. 


overi  in  cities  and  towns  >m4^,  19^^000  population  $100^  and 
in  villages  125  per  year.    Municipal  plants  are  exempt. 
^B^^e^'Cm^Uapkf  liMiht  a  less 

itumtfer«280.' '''•'  *'"'    ^'*    '-  '     •^•-     ^      ^ 

Bailway9,  —  A  separate  act  (Revised'  Statutes,  c.  106)  deals 
withth^'tiiiication^df  j^Ulwiiy^^  A  tabd  n6t  Bt<k^<£ng  3  per  cent 
of  the  gross  earcdn|s  M^^  Thiis  provi- 

sion may  be  broti^t^into  iote&'hy  tUeliietiitieiiiiint  Qovamb^ln^ 

tJtider  the  M^fe^y  Assdiiit^iift  ActlCRevised  Statutes  of 
Manitoba,  c.  117)  lands  and  persc^id  prOfilMy  are  iiss^sed  for 
mtinicipal  taxi^  iii'  tekto'  ol  ^ikated  ^  £^  cttish  value/' 
thid  prbpi^rty  of  a  compahy  beiiii^  assdMkl-iii  the  ktm  manner 
ite  tlii  pibperty.of  mdiirtdtjrafa;^^^^^^  •        n 
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Tbm  l^ij^ip  Pbovwow 


'  The  two  Prairie  Protinces,  Alberta  and  Saskatch^aHi  were 
fe^mied  In  IddS'out  6t  the  telvitdries  t^  Al^bm  and  Sacicatehewaii 
and  Assiniboia,  with  added  regions  to  the  north.'  '  ': ' 
'''  J*ra6tidally  the  only  corporations  as  yet  within  the  limits  of 
the  new  Provinces  ape  the  railway  companies.  These  com- 
panies have  under  their  charters  special  privileges  in  regard  to 
taxation.     In  respect  to  the  lands  forming  part  of  their  land 

^  Under  this  and  a  subsequent  act,  1  Edw.  VII.,  c.  39  (and  under  63-64  Vict., 
c.  35),  a  sum  of  $84,370  was  received  by  the  Province  in  1906.  The  corporation 
tax  yielded  in  the  same  year: 

Chartered  Banks $25,200 

Private  Banks      . 900 

Life  Insurance  Companies 10,105 

Fire  Insurance  Companies 10,194 

Guarantee  Companies 1,528 

Loan  Companies 11,500 

Land  Companies         ..........  4,675 

Telephone  Companies 5,936 

Gas  Companies  .          ..........  500 

Express  Companies     .  ■      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  1,750 

Electric  Light  Companies  .........  740 

Telegraph  Companies          .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  573 

Street  Railways  Companies 810 

$74,411 
The  total  revenue  of  the  Province  in  1906  *vras  $2,089,652. 
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grants,  they  are  free  of  taxation  until  the  lands  arie  sold,  and 
otherwise  there  are  exemptions. 

Under  Chapter  71  of  the  consolidated  ordinances  *  of  the 
Northwest  Territories,  as  formerly  constituted,  those  railways 
which  were  not  expressly  exempted  were  liable  to  taxation  in 
respect  to  the  land  occupied  by  them.  Each  company  was 
obliged  to  intimate  the  quantity  of  such  land,  and  it  was  there- 
upon assessed.  A  limit  of  $1000  per  mile  was  fixed  for  the 
assessment  of  road  and  structures. 

Under  the  Municipal  Ordinance  (N.W.T.)  (CO.  c.  70),  all 
real  and  personal  property  and  income  were  ratable  at  the  same 
rate.  The  real  estate  and  personal  property  of  all  railway 
companies  were  liable  to  assessment.  A  permissive  clause 
(cl.  139)  empowered  the  council  of  a  municipality  by  a  majority 
of  two  thirds  or  by  a  petition  signed  by  one  half  of  the  rate- 
payers to  suspend  the  tax  system  provided  by  the  ordinance, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  single  tax  upon  the  unimproved  value 
of  land;  the  rate,  however,  was  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  of 
the  assessed  value.  The  council  was  required  to  revert  to  the 
former  system  of  taxation  on  the  petition  of  one  half  of  the  resi- 
dent ratepayers. 

Saskatchewan 

The  present  system  of  taxation  for  provincial  purposes  is  set 
forth  in  Chapters  3  and  22  of  the  Statutes  of  1907  and  Chapter  32 
of  the  Statutes  of  1906.  The  taxation  of  corporations  is  pro- 
vided for  in  Chapter  22  of  the  Statutes  of  1907. 

Banks  pay  $400  for  a  head  oflBce,  and  $100  for  each  branch 
not  exceeding  four  branches,  and  $50  for  each  branch  over 
four  and  not  exceeding  eight;  and  an  additional  tax  for  each 
branch  oflBce  exceeding  eight. 

Private  Banks  pay  $200  for  their  head  office  if  in  a  city  or 
town,  $100  when  it  is  in  a  village,  and  $25  for  each  agency  or 
branch. 

Life  Insurance  Companies  pay  1  per  cent  of  gross  premiums 
received  in  the  Province,  other  provisions  similar  to  the  Mani- 
toba Act. 

*  See  the  General  Ordinances  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  in  force  Septem- 
ber 1,  1905.  .  .  .     Regina,  1907. 
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Loan  Companies  pay  40  cents  for  each  SIOOO  if  funds  are  used 
by  the  company  in  the  Province. 

Trust  Companies,  40  cents  for  each  $1000  used  in  investments. 

Telegraph  Companies  pay  1  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  in 
the  Province. 

Railway  Companies  operating  Tdegraphs,  1  per  cent  on 
amount  of  tolls  received. 

Express  Companies,  $100,  and  $3  for  each  branch  over  25. 

ionrf  Com.panies  pay  $20,  unless  the  assets  of  the  company 
include  money  remaining  unpaid  on  soles  of  lands  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000-  If  so,  it  pays  40  cents  per  $1000  on  the  amount 
remaining  unpaid. 

Railways.  —  Under  Chapter  32,  1908  Statute,  provision  is 
made  for  taxation  of  railways.  The  Lieutenant  Governor-in- 
Council  may  impose  upon  railways  taxes  not  to  exceed  the 
following : 

For  those  parts  of  railway  which  have  been  in  operation  for 
seven  years  or  more,  pay  3  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings.  For 
those  parts  which  have  been  in  operation  for  five  years,  1  and 
1^  per  cent.  Railways  which  have  not  been  in  operation  for 
five  years  are  exempt. 

The  Municipal  Acts  of  Saskatchewan,  Chapters  16, 17  and  18, 
1908,  have  yet  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Lieutenant  Govemor-in- 
Council.  I  am  informed  that  this  is  to  be  done  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  in  time  for  the  elections  of  councilors  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  most  interesting  clause  in  connection  with  corporations 
is  that  which  provides  for  their  enfranchisement.  The  chief 
resident  officer  of  a  corporation  is  entitled  to  vote  on  behalf  of  the 
corporation.  He  is  obliged  to  make  a  declaration  on  oath  that 
the  corporation  which  he  represents  has  not,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  been  (in  effect)  guilty  of  any  corrupt  practices  in 
connection  with  the  election. 

Taxes  are  levied  upon  (1)  lands,  (2)  businesses,  (3)  income, 
and  (4)  special  franchises. 

Land  is  assessed  at  its  fair  actual  value,  and  buildings  and 
improvements  at  60  per  cent  of  their  actual  value. 

The  business  assessment  is  arrived  at  as  follows: 

The  assessor  is  required  to  fix  a  rate  per  square  foot  of  floor 
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space  (irrespective  of  partitions  etc.)  of  each  building  used  for 
business  purposes,  and  to  fix  a  different  rate,  when  necessary,  for 
each  class  of  business.  The  rate  is  not  to  exceed  $8  per  square 
foot,  except  in  the  case  of  banks  and  the  like,  when  the  rate 
may  not  exceed  $15  per  square  foot. 

Special  Franchises  are  to  be  assessed  in  respect  to  plant  used 
in  terms  of  its  actual  cost;  less  depreciation. 

Alberta 

The  Ordinance  of  the  Northwest  Territories  relating  to 
railways,  already  mentioned,  was  amended  in  the  legislature  of 
Alberta  by  the  act  of  May  9,  1906  (c.  30,  statute  of  1906). 

This  act  provides  that  every  person  or  company  owning  or 
operating  a  railway  or  part  of  a  railway  within  the  Province 
shall  pay  a  tax  in  respect  of  the  railway  based  upon  "the  actual 
value  of  such  railway."  Until  the  value  has  been  determined  by 
persons  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor-in-Council,  the 
value  is  to  be  taken  provisionally  at  $20,000  per  mile;  the 
amount  of  the  tax  is  to  be  1  per  cent  of  the  value. 

The  Alberta  Act  providing  for  the  taxation  of  corporations 
was  passed  March  15,  1907. 

The  following  are  the  principal  provisions: 

Banks.  —  Head  offices,  $400.  For  each  branch  up  to  four, 
$200.  In  excess  of  four  up  to  ten,  $100.  No  tax  on  more  than 
one  branch  in  the  same  village. 

Private  Banks.  —  Two  hundred  dollars  in  cities  and  towns, 
$100  in  villages,  branches  $25. 

Insurance  Companies.  —  One  per  cent  on  gross  premiums. 

Loan  Companies.  —  One  hundred  dollars  for  $100,000  or  less, 
$75  for  each  additional  $100,000. 

Land  Companies  pay  $50,  unless  the  unpaid  purchase  money 
of  land  sold  by  them  exceeds  $50,000. 

Trust  Companies  pay  $100  for  first  $100,000  of  paid-up  capital, 
and  $50  for  each  additional  $100,000  or  fraction.  Where  the 
gross  earnings  are  $25,000  or  over,  an  additional  sum  of  $500. 

The  provisions  of  the  other  acts  regarding  loan  and  trust 
companies  emplojring  only  part  of  their  capital  in  the  Province 
are  repeated. 
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enMi  of  20  mQet. 

Td^graph  CmHfpamm,  tt  per  vaSk^  for-'Upe  or  mote  Itees* 
Hailwfty  ocMnpaoial  doing  ttiBgtafltk  banofli^'  WKKk, 

Tdephone  Campani€B,SO  emit  for  oadi  tdephone  in  tUim, 
and  25  oonti  in  towns. 

OoM  Companies,  fBOOL>        * 

JBflcfrfe  Li/^  CampomM,  for  flie  citlflB  of  lOjOOO  and  orrar, 
S500;  under  lOjOOO,  $100.  Ine(»]K>nfled  towns  and  viHagei^ 
125.    Mnnieqial  ehctrie  wbite^itaipi. 

Bsprms  Cmmfomimi  f or  50  ^bcaneliiM,  WO;.  100  Jbrane^pesy 
ttOOO;  minimnpi,  <8S0. 

Tlie  ViUag»  Art,  wloeli  praindes  for  tin  asBesBment  of  nal 
and  penonal  pnqwrfy  (no*  inooM),  ni  tlM 
je*  passed  in  Albeita.  Tiie  largBr  numkiipafitiea  are  stffl  under 
the  Monidpal  QidinaneeL  The,  Qofrpantkm  Taxaticm  Act  in 
AUMTia  yidded,  in  1007,  SaO^SS,  the  total  levenua  jctf  the 
ftovinoe  bemg  124161327,  iMindii^  tlie  aiinnal  aobsidljr  fipom 
thelkMBinionof  $1|0S3,70&  ; 

British  Columbia 

In  the  Provinoe  of  British  Columbia,  all  land,  personal  prop- 
erty and  income  are  taxed;  ^  but  exemption  is  made  for  ''so 
much  of  the  personal  property  of  any  person  as  is  invested  in 
the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  company  .  .  .  where 
the  personal  property  and  income  of  the  company  are  assessed 
and  taxed."  Bank  deposits  are  also  exempted  from  taxation 
by  the  Province;  so  also  are  lands  within  the  limits  of  munici- 
palities, the  direct  produce  of  land  on  the  land  at  the  date  of 
assessment,  ore,  minerals,  matte  or  bullion  in  the  hands  of 
owners  of  smelters,  etc. ;  and  all  the  property,  real  and  personal, 
held  in  trust  for  the  crown  or  for  the  Dominion  government  or 
for  any  municipality. 

Taxes  on  Real  Property.  —  Wth  the  exception  of  wild  land, 
coal  and  timber  lands,  all  real  property  not  specifically  exempted 
is  taxed  three  fifths  of  1  per  cent.  Wild  land  is  taxed  4  per  cent 
upon  its  assessed  value. 

1  Under  3  &  4  Edw.  VIL,  1903  and  1904,  c  53. 
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Coal  Lands  are  taxed  1  per  cent  upon  assessed  value  when  coal 
is  being  mined  upon  them,  and  2  per  cent  when  coal  is  not  being 
mined. 

Timber  Lands  (not  exempted)  are  taxed  2  per  cent  the  as- 
sessed value. 

Personal  Property  is  taxed  three  fifths  of  1  per  cent  upon  the 
assessed  value.^ 

Salmon  Canneries  pay,  in  addition  to  taxes  upon  real  and  per- 
sonal property,'  a  tax  of  two  cents  on  each  case  of  canned  salmon, 
together  with  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  total  price  of  salmon 
other  than  canned  salmon. 

Ta,xation  of  Corporations.  —  Clause  6  of  the  act  provides  for 
the  special  taxation  of  corporations. 

Banks  are  taxed  upon  real  property  and  upon  non-revenue- 
producing  personal  property.  They  are  also  taxed  upon  their 
income  from  all  sources,  the  minimum  tax  payable  being  $1000. 

Insurance,  guarantee,  loan,  trust,  telegraph,  telephone,  ex- 
press, gas,  waterworks,  electric  lighting,  electric  power  and 
street  railway  companies  are  assessed  upon  their  gross  reve- 
nue from  business  transacted  within  the  Province,  and  are 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  assessed  amount.  The 
companies  above  mentioned  are  liable  in  addition  to  taxation 
upon  real  property  in  so  far  as  this  real  property  is  not  situated 
in  a  municipal  district  (sec.  6,  subsecs.  11  and  16).  Under 
sec.  4  of  the  act,  when  a  corporation  has  its  property  and 
business  wholly  within  the  Province,  and  where  it  derives  its 
powers  wholly  by  provincial  statute,  and  where  "  the  prices  to  be 
charged  by  it  for  public  services  have  been  limited  "  by  statute 
or  by  municipal  by-law,  the  company  shall  be  exempt  to  the 
extent  of  one  half  of  the  rate  of  tax,  provided  its  operating 

^  The  exemptions  are  too  numerous  to  detail.  The  Province  imposes  a  per- 
sonal income  tax  graduated  according  to  income,  incomes  up  to  SIOOO  being 
exempt.    For  taxable  incomes  the  following  are  the  rates  of  taxation : 


Up  to 

$2000 

11% 

$2000 

$3000 

U% 

$3000 

$4000 

2% 

$4000 

$7000 

8% 

In  excess  of 

$7000 

4% 

(3  A  4  Edw.  VII.,  c.  53,  d. 

5). 

*  The  assessment  of  personal  property  of 

canneries  is  fixed  at  an  arbitrary 

amount  of  $10,000  for  one-line 

canneries,  $15,000  for  two-line  canneries,  etc. 

2b 
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^bcpemm  ez^^td  60  per  cent,  of  lit  gvMiiiwtnw  *^'tiaf-6^ 

£a«ZiMiy«.  —  The  taxation  of  railways  has  been  providctt^iova 
Iqr  a  e^siedbii  «et;:  ^  4he  inoet  inqportitftt  aa 

follows:  .an-  *     V'  '. 

^^^The:laiid  ^oceupisd  and  ^UmM  M 4te^ng|its>f*wa]r  bjr  4ky 
railway  company  with  the  personal  property  and  jbeooi^'^^lMf  ■ 
company  dsrived  from  its  Battwa:^«aditSiCplUttg  skoek-shattbe 
assessed  ind  taxed  as  &  whole >a0  seal  propwty^  and  thsi;asiBlBed 
i^sJue  riiall  be  M  the  snm^of  flO^OOOii^  mite  aiMi^lTMiiflflls 
thereof  of  the  track  of  the  main  line  and  fava^iehes  •f  itfae  eQai>« 
pany«'*  Hie ^measmiBmeDi  at  tiie  taraek  ef  tlie  main  lii».:i^ 
branches  shall  not  include  sidbg%  qnirs!  and  switdM^        a^' 
sidingBy  epwm  a&d:switehesirf  the  railway  diall»berasssassdsM 
taxed  as  real  propeply,  and  the  noisiisod  vdne  thcMfifesfcdfctieii 
at  <tiesum  of  i3Q00  per  mSe  and fraoticoM  theiebf^'fiK -i^  imon^i 

This  j^  was  amended  in  190B?  Iqr  theiB8ertion4>f -tbsttateitf 
taxation  by  way  of  amendnumt  to  tlie€laas»i{iwledi    ^Ehe  fitet 
speeded  was  1  per  cent  upon  tiie  asaeflaed  «rsliie*  >  ^Qiis^aetiidsD 
jMreivided  for  the  sqptf ate  taxation.. df^buildiai^i^ii^^  hpi 
railway  eompsnies  fiKr  purposes  otibur  tlmn  3raflway*49isq)Oses& ' 
This  act  was  retrospective  to  the  extent  of  one  year. 

Under  another  amending  act/  also  passed  in  1908;  the 
Lieutenant  Governor-in-Council  was  empowered  to  grant  exemp- 
tion for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years  to  railwa3r8  completed 
after  January,  1908.* 

The  following  are  the  principal  statutes  of  British  Colmnbia 
which  deal  with  taxation : 

Revised  Statutes,  1896,  c.  179,  Assessment  Act. 
Revised  Statutes,  1896,  c.  179,  Municipal  Clauses  Act. 
Revised  Statutes,  1896,  c.  179>  Companies  Act. 
1897.  61  Vict.  Companies  Act. 

1  7  Edw.  VII.  (1907),  c.  42.  »  8  Edw.  VH.,  c.  60. 

«  Sec.  6.  *  Ihid.,  c.  61. 

*  Two  provisos  accompany  these  permissive  powers :  (1)  No  aliens  may  be 
employed  on  the  construction  of  the  railway  so  exempted  unless  it  is  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Lieutenant  Govemor-in-Gouncil  that  the  work 
cannot  otherwise  be  proceeded  with;  and  (2)  That  the  current  rate  of  wages 
payable  to  white  workmen  in  the  district  is  paid  during  oonitruotion  and 
operation  of  the  railway  (ibid,,  sec.  2,  subsecs.  1  and  2). 
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1899.  63  Vict.  Assessment  Act  Amendment. 

1900.  64  Vict.  Assessment  Act  Amendment. 

1900.  64  Vict.  c.  37,  Coal  and  Coke  Tax  Act. 

1901.  1  Edw.  VII.  Assessment  Act  Amendment. 

1901,  1  Edw.  VII.  c.  46,  Revenue  Tax  Act. 

1902.  2  Edw.  VII.  Assessment  Act  Amendment. 

1902.  2  Edw.  VII.  c.  10,  Companies  Act  Amendment. 

1903.  3  Edw.  VII.  c.  24,  Assessment  Act  Amendment. 

1904.  3  &  4  Edw.  VII.  c.  45,  Revenue  Tax  Act  Amendment. 

1904.  3  &  4  Edw.  VII.  c.  12,  Companies  Act  Amendment. 

1905.  5  Edw.  VII.  c.  2,  Assessment  Act  Amendment. 
1905.  5  Edw.  VII.  c.  11,  Companies  Act  Amendment. 
1905.  5  Edw.  VII.  c.  49,  Coal  Tax  Act  Amendment. 
1907.  7  Edw.  VII.  c.  42,  Railway  Assessment  Act. 
1907.  7  Edw.  VII.  c.  26,  Licenses  and  Rate  Act. 
1907.  7  Edw,  VII.  c.  43,  Assessment  Act. 

1907.  7  Edw.  VII.  c.  7,  Commercial  Travellers  License  Amend- 

ment. 

1908.  8  Edw.  VII.  c.  9,  Increase  of  Revenue  Act. 
1908.  8  Edw.  VII.  c.  11,  Companies  Act  Amendment. 
1908.  8  Edw.  VII.  c.  49,  Coal  Tax  Act  Amendment. 

1908.  8  Edw.  VII.  c.  50,  Railway  Assessment  Act  Amendment. 
1908.  8  Edw.  VII.  c.  51,  Railway  Assessment  Act  Amendment. 

In  1905  a  commission  was  appointed  upon  the  Assessment 
Act.  Their  report  is  dated  Feb.  16,  1905.  Several  of  its 
recommendations  were  carried  into  effect  in  the  legislation  of 
that  year. 

Conclusions 

It  will  be  recognized  that  the  system  of  taxation  of  corpora- 
tions which  is  in  vogue  in  Canada,  if  system  it  can  be  called, 
is  extremely  varied.  No  definite  principle  characterizes  it; 
indeed  the  Provinces  have  availed  themselves  fully  of  their 
autonomous  powers  in  devising  highly  diversified  methods 
of  imposing  taxes.  Yet  the  special  taxation  of  corporations 
has  not  been  carried  very  far  excepting  as  regards  methods, 
for  the  taxes  are  in  most  cases  not  very  onerous.  Although 
this  circumstance  involves  no  guarantee  for  the  future,  the 
result  has  been  that  the  opposition  to  these  special  taxes  has 
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been  less  f onnidabte  ilati  it  n^g^t  othervme  lUkve^toeii.  .^^!lie 
reMons  for  the  modnnrtion  iti  tibe  Amoiiiit  of  taxM  liliipdMl 
upon  corporations' in  Caaads  aie^obailsr/tiiat  tln^' tttee  i>e 
novel,  and  that  m^tiie  jHwrait  stage  of  indmrtriid  and  ooinimereial 
development  the  cofu^ry  eannot  aft^  to  run  tbSe  ride  Of  fri|^ 
ening  eapital  am^  by  overtaxing  ^«      •       -i'      :mv    '..t' 

On  the  gmeral  questicm,  the  rati(Hiale»  of  the  demUdiioi^  the 
imposition  ^wpeimlL  taxes  upcmjdnt  stock  edmpaliite'is  voQr 
obvious.  Corporations  eii|oy  iQ>eelal  prii^il^^  fi^^i^ifo 
popuhuiy  hrid  they  oi^^t  to  be  made  tici  pay^i^  For^otimii^ 
although  tibe  limitation  cl  liability  Is  not  invAliabfy^  Aif^vil^e 
with  which  a  o(»npany  ia  endowed  by.  iaw#  it  ill  so  ilt  grafiral; 
and  tiiere  is,  beades,  sometimes  tiie  enjoymciit'df  aJiud  ^  ^ 
apparent  monopdy.  For  both  of  these.  pritilegBs:!^^  hdd 
that  the  company  flliould  oontritete  direotiy  ;aiid  .i^iedally  4o 
the  public  revenue.  II  the  prindple  of  asaettafag;  thW»  p^mk- 
feges  ill  respect  to  tiirar  estknated  pe^unta^  Vidue  ^lario|Aiidi, 
the  difficulty  of  doing  so  In  any  fair  way  immediati^  emerges* 
In  practicoi  even,  if  it  w^re  intended  tp  impocii  u  i»i9i>|pm.iqiiih 
panies  in  req>e<^  to  ^tiiiee^  privileges  exchtsivel^^  at-^beil  an  ari^ 
trary  method  must  be  adopted.  In  general,  the  special  tax 
has  come  to  be  assessed  upon  the  company  very  much  upon 
the  principle  of  ''what  the  company  will  bear." 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  corporation  should  have  come  in 
practice  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  an  existence  distinct  from 
that  of  the  aggregate  of  its  constituent  members  at  any  par- 
ticular time.  These  are  constantly  disposing  of  their  interest 
in  the  company,  and  others  take  their  places. 

In  times  of  excitement  a  large  block  of  shares  in  an  active 
stock  may  pass  through  several  hands  in  a  single  day.  Such 
transactions  cannot  be  followed  by  the  tax  collector.  The 
tax  must  be  levied  by  the  company,  or  it  cannot  be  levied  at  all. 
The  mere  fluidity  and  mobility  of  capital  dissociates  it  from  the 
persons  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Moreover,  the  capital,  property  and  even  the  income  of  a 
company  are  subject  to  more  or  less  publicity,  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  supposed  to  be  more  readily  and  certainly 
ascertainable  than  those  of  isolated  individuals.  Moreover, 
although  the  shares  of  a  public  company  may  exhibit  many 
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fluctuations  in  respect  to  market  price,  there  are  fewer  corre- 
sponding fluctuations  in  the  paid-up  capital  and  in  what  is 
known  vaguely  as  the  "physical  value"  of  the  property  which 
constitutes  the  tangible  security  for  the  shares,  and  there  are 
also  fewer  fluctuations  in  the  income  arising  from  the  exercise 
of  the  fluctuations  of  the  company.  Owing  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital  and  the  equalization  of  dividends  through  the 
formation  of  reserves,  it  is  probable  that  the  income  arising 
from  a  given  capital  under  company  control  is  more  constant 
than  the  income  arising  from  the  same  amount  of  capital  in  the 
control  of  private  individuals.  For  these  reasons,  taxes  im- 
posed in  respect  of  the  capital,  property  or  income  of  a  joint 
stock  company  are  looked  upon  as  more  certain  in  their  yield 
than  taxes  imposed  upon  similar  objects  in  relation  to  individ- 
ual persons. 

The  taxation  of  companies  also  3rields  large  sums  in  few  pay- 
ments, and  thus  involves  a  cost  for  collection  smaller  than  that 
involved  in  numerous  separate  collections.  Again,  in  new  and 
rapidly  developing  countries  there  is  much  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  joint  stock  enterprises.  If  the  income  of  such  com- 
panies as  employ  foreign  capital  were  not  in  some  manner 
tapped  at  its  source,  their  shareholders  are  supposed  to  escape 
due  payment  for  the  privilege  they  enjoy  in  deriving  income 
from  their  investments.  From  the  tax  collector's  point  of  view, 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  shareholders  prevents  them  from 
exercising  any  political  influence  in  any  one  place;  and  those  of 
them  who  live  abroad  are  presumed  to  exercise  none  at  all. 
Thus  political  friction  is  assumed  to  be  absent,  whatever  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  economic  friction  which  may  result  from 
taxing  foreign  capital. 

The  growing  amount  of  corporate  capital  has,  together  with 
the  conditions  described,  resulted  in  the  adoption,  especially 
in  recent  years,  of  special  devices  for  reaching  and  covering  so 
promising  a  taxable  area. 

Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  public  domain  and  to  the 
system  by  which  each  Province  obtains  a  subsidy  from  the 
central  government  in  proportion  to  its  population,  the  pro- 
vincial revenues,  until  recently,  have  been  suflicient  for  the 
expenses  of  government. 
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Od  aceount,  however,  of  increases  in  maoy  departmenta  of 
the  proviocial  expenditure  —  very  specially  in  the  department 
of  education  —  the  Provinces  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
succession  duties  and  company  taxes,  direct  taxation  of  indi- 
viduals being  left  to  the  municipalities.  This  system  has, 
however,  its  drawbacks.  It  involves  direct  taxation  indirectly 
levied.  It  is,  indeed,  a  species  of  tax  farming  with  an  element 
of  cQUtuality  on  the  part  of  the  tax  farmers.  In  this  system, 
moreover,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  respective  abilities  to 
pay  of  the  members  of  the  corporation,  viz.  the  aharehoidere ; 
nor  does  it  afford  any  opportunity  for  the  apphcation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  graduated  taxation,  for  which,  on  some  grounds,  much 
may  be  said.  If  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  $150,000,000  invested  in  a 
corporation,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  $150,  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  upon 
their  combined  capitals  would  fall  upon  them  with  very  unequal 
weight.  Yet  an  indiscriminate  tax  upon  corporate  capital, 
unmodified  by  any  other  element  in  the  tax  system,  must  result 
in  such  inequalities. 

In  so  far  as  the  growth  of  taxation  of  corporations  is  based 
merely  upon  a  furor  against  them,  it  is  open  to  serious  objections. 

For  example,  disproportionately  heavy  taxes  upon  manu- 
facturing enterpriser  levied  by  the  governing  bodies  of  indus- 
trial localities  might  result  either  in  resumption  of  the  old 
practice  of  sleeping  partnerships,  with  unlimited  liability,  or 
in  the  cessation  of  industriEtl  growth.  A  whole  country  may 
conceivably  be  affected  through  the  discouragement  to  the 
foreign  investor  which  such  taxation  may  involve.  If  the 
country  in  question  urgently  requires  foreign  capital  for  the 
exploitation  of  its  resources,  it  may  have  to  pay,  in  increased 
rates  of  interest  upon  all  its  securities,  a  sum  equal  or  more 
than  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  which  is  presumed  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  foreign  investor. 

The  old  political  maxim,  "  No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion," has  been  swept  almost  absolutely  aside  in  modem  de- 
mocracies; yet  the  company  which  pays  taxes  and  yet  has  no 
vote  may  sometimes  in  ways  more  effective  than  legitimate  influ- 
ence political  action  in  order  to  save  its  property  from  what  its 
shareholders  regard  as  confiscation;  and  the  door  is  at  once 
open  for  the  corporate  corruption  of  which  so  much  is  heard. 
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Moreover,  reactions  very  difficult  but  very  advisable  to  follow, 
upon  the  rate  of  interest,  upon  the  rates  of  wages,  upon  the 
prices  of  commodities  and  upon  the  price  of  land,  must  inevitably 
attend  the  increase  of  corporate  as  well  as  of  other  taxation. 
If  the  valuable  principle  of  limited  liability  comes  to  be  com- 
promised by  excessive  special  taxation  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies, one  of  the  very  potent  factors  of  recent  industrial  and 
social  progress  will  run  risk  of  being  sacrificed.  The  sketch  of 
Canadian  methods  which  has  been  given  above  exhibits  at  least 
a  present  tendency  towards  complexity  rather  than  simplicity. 
One  serious  disadvantage  of  such  complexity  is  the  difficulty  of 
comparing  the  taxation  of  different  forms  of  enterprises.  While 
a  uniform  system  of  taxation  upon  gross  or  upon  net  earnings 
might  result  in  some  inequalities,  it  may  be  that  these  inequali- 
ties would  be  less  than  those  which  not  improbably  lie  concealed 
behind  the  complicated  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Canadian  Provinces  and  municipalities. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  TAX 

ASSOCIATION 

Adopted  at  its  Second  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Torcmto,  Ont., 

October  9, 1908 

Article  I 

NAME   AND  OBJECT 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be,  ''Inter- 
national Tax  Association." 

Sec.  2.  Its  objects  shall  be  to  formulate  and  announce, 
through  the  deliberately  expressed  opinion  of  an  annual  con- 
ference, the  best  informed  economic  thought  and  ripest  adminis- 
trative experience  available  for  the  correct  guidance  of  public 
opinion,  legislative  and  administrative  action  on  all  questions 
pertaining  to  State  and  local  taxation,  and  to  interstate  and 
international  comity  in  taxation. 

Sec.  3.  The  term  ^' State"  or  ''State  and  Province"  wherever 
it  occurs  in  this  constitution  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any 
subdivision  of  a  National  Government  corresponding  in  govern- 
mental rank  with  the  States  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  II 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1.  Individual  membership  in  this  Association  shall 
be  divided  into  two  classes: 

Class  1.  Active  Members.  All  professors,  instructors  and 
students  in  the  economic  and  political  science  department  of 
institutions  for  higher  education ;  the  librarians  of  all  libraries, 
on  account  of  the  library;  all  State  and  local  officials  holding 
legislative  or  administrative  positions  charged  with  the  duty 
of  investigating,  legislating  upon,  or  administering  tax  laws; 
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and  all  public  men,  editors,  writers  and  speakers,  who  hold  no 
educational  or  official  position,  but  who  have  developed  a  special 
interest  in  the  subject  of  State  and  local  taxation,  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  this  class. 

Class  2.  Sustaining  Membfrs.  All  persons  agreeing  to  con- 
tribute ten  dollars  or  such  larger  amount  as  they  may  elect 
to  pay  annually  for  the  support  of  this  Association,  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  this  class. 

Sec.  2.  All  vtembcrskips  shall  be  continuing,  and  the  dues 
therefor  shall  be  paid  annually  unless  the  membership  is  dis- 
continued by  reason  of  death,  resignation  or  non-payment  of 
dues. 

Article  III 

ATFJUATED    UEMBERSHtP   FOR    STATE    AND   LOCAL    ASSOCIATIONS 

Section  1.  This  Association  shaR  encourage  the  organization 
of  State  and  local  associations  on  lines  that  will  insure  a  har- 
monious cooperation  between  all  such  associations,  with  each 
other  and  with  this  Association,  and  that  will  provide  the  means 
of  conducting  investigations,  educational  propaganda,  and 
efforts  to  secure  the  practical  application  of  economic  principles 
and  methods  of  administration  upon  lines  approved  by  this 
Association,  without  duplication  of  work,  with  the  direct  view 
of  seeking  economic  efficiency  in  the  expenditure  of  energy  and 
money. 

Sec.  2.  State  and  local  associations  whose  constitutions  and 
purposes  are  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Association  may  become  affiliated  members  of  this  Association. 
When  a  State  association  becomes  an  affiliated  member  of  this 
Association,  all  memberships  of  affiliated  local  associations 
within  such  State  shall  be  transferred  to  affiliated  membership 
in  such  State  association. 

Article  IV 

DUES    AND    donations 

Section  1.    Each  dass  of  members  shall  pay  annual  dues  as 

follows: 

Class  1.   Active  members,  two  dollars. 
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Class  2.  Sustaining  members,  ten  dollars;  or  such  larger 
amount  as  the  member  may  elect  to  pay. 

Class  3.  Affiliated  members  shall  pay  such  annual  dues  as 
may  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  Association. 

Sec.  2.  All  annual  dues  shall  be  due  and  payable  in  advance, 
on  the  date  of  the  application  for  membership. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  who  shall  fail  to  pay  his  dues  within  one 
year  from  the  date  when  payable  shall  be  dropped  from  mem- 
bership in  this  Association  on  account  of  such  non-payment. 

Sec.  4.  The  Execvlive  Committee  of  this  Association  may, 
whenever  it  deems  such  a  course  wise,  issue  a  call  to  the  general 
public  for  voluntary  donations  to  a  fund  in  aid  of  its  general 
work,  or  for  any  specific  purpose  it  may  at  any  time  imdertake 
to  promote. 

Article  V 

VOTING  POWER   AND  MEMBERSHIP  PRIVILEGES 

Section  1.  In  all  meetings  of  this  Association  every  indi- 
vidual  member,  and  every  accredited  delegate  representing  an 
affliated  association,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  but  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as  a  member  and  also  as  a  delegate 
representing  an  affiliated  association.  The  basis  of  representa- 
tion for  affiliated  associations  shall  be  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association,  and  shall 
be  specified  in  the  official  call  for  each  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  2.   Voting  by  proxy  shall  not  be  allowed. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  of  this  Association  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote  in  any  Annual  Conference  by  virtue  of  such  member- 
ship. 

Sec.  4.  Propositions  may  he  submitted  to  the  membership  of 
this  Association  by  its  Executive  Committee  to  be  voted  upon 
by  mail  ballot.  All  mail  ballots  shall  be  canvassed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
such  proposition  and  ballot  were  mailed  to  the  membership. 
Announcement  of  the  result  of  a  mail  ballot  shall  be  made  by 
circular  addressed  to  all  members  entitled  to  vote. 
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Sec.  5.  All  membert  not  in  arrears  for  tinaual  dues  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive,  without  charge,  one  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Annual  Conference,  and  one  copy  of  such  pamphlets  and 
documents  as  may  be  issued  by  the  Associatioo  from  time  to 
time  for  general  circulation. 


ANNUAL   CONFERENCE 

Section  1.  An  annual  international  conference  on  State  and 
local  taxation  shall  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  Associa- 
tion, during  the  month  of  October  in  each  year,  or  at  such  time 
and  place  as  its  Executive  Committee  may  determine.  The 
details  of  each  Conference  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  cooperation  with  such  special  and  standing  com- 
mittees as  may  be  created  by  this  Association  at  its  annual 
meetings  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  The  educational  personnd  of  each  Annual  Conference 
shall  be  composed  of  delegates  representing  universities  and 
colleges  that  maintain  a  special  course  in  public  finance,  or  at 
which  that  subject  receives  special  attention  in  a  general  course 
of  economics;  and  public  men,  editors,  writers  and  speakers 
who  hold  no  educational  or  official  position,  but  who  have 
developed  a  special  interest  in  the  subject  of  State  and  local 
taxation. 

Sec.  3.  Tke  administrative  personnd  of  each  Annual  Confer- 
ence shall  be  composed  of  thi'ee  delegates  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  each  State  and  the  Premier  of  each  Province,  and 
public  officials  holding  legislative  or  administrative  positionf< 
charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating,  legislating  upon  or 
administering  tax  laws. 

Sec.  4.  The  voting  poioer  in  each  Conference  upon  any  ques- 
tion involving  an  official  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
ference shall  be  vested  in  one  delegate,  who  shall  cast  one  vote, 
for  each  university  and  college,  or  institution  for  higher  educa- 
tion, represented  in  the  Conference,  and  one  vote  for  each 
delegate  present  appointed  by  the  (jovemor  of  a  State  or  by 
the  Premier  of  a  Province,  but  no  delegate  shall  vote  as  the 
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representative  of  an  educational  institution  and  also  as  the 
representative  of  a  State  or  Province. 

Sec.  5.    Voting  by  proxy  shall  not  he  sHowed. 

Sec.  6.  No  member  of  this  Association  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote  in  any  Annual  Conference  by  virtue  of  such  member- 
ship. 

Sec.  7.  The  last  session  of  each  Annual  Conference;  or  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  report  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  Resolutions 
and  Conclusions.  The  report  of  this  committee,  as  adopted  by 
the  Conference,  shall  be  its  official  expression  of  opinion,  and  it 
shall  not  be  held  to  have  indorsed  any  other  expression  of 
opinion  by  whomever  made.  The  voting  power  of  the  Confer- 
ence upon  an  official  expression  of  its  opinion  is  limited  to 
delegates  representing  educational  institutions  and  delegates 
representing  States  and  Provinces  by  appointment  of  their 
Governor  or  Premier,  with  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
Conference  from  the  possibility  of  having  its  expression  of  opin- 
ion influenced  by  any  class  interest;  or  consideration  for  those 
who  devote  their  time  to  the  work  or  management  of  this  Asso- 
ciation ;  or  favor  for  those  who  contribute  money  for  its  sup- 
port. The  Annual  Conference  will  be  the  means  used  by  the 
Association  for  canying  into  practical  effect  its  purpose  to 
secure  an  expression  of  opinion  that  will  formulate  and  announce 
the  best  informed  economic  thought  and  ripest  administrative 
experience  available  for  the  correct  guidance  of  public  opinion, 
legislative  and  administrative  action  on  all  questions  pertaining 
to  State  and  local  taxation,  and  to  interstate  and  international 
comity  in  taxation. 

Sec.  8.  The  tempornry  and  permanent  chairman;  secretary 
and  official  stenographer;  address  of  welcome  and  response 
to  the  same;  meeting  place,  accommodations  for  delegates, 
and  all  necessary  preliminary  details  for  each  Conference,  and 
also  the  program  of  papers  and  discussions,  shall  be  arranged 
for  the  Conference  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Associa- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  a  local  committee  and  such  other  com- 
mittees as  it  may  appoint.  All  other  details  of  the  organization 
and  work  of  the  Conference  shall  be  arranged  by  the  delegates 
present  in  such  manner  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  decide. 
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Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be 
held  on  the  day  next  following  the  day  of  the  last  sessioa  of  the 
Annual  Conference  at  the  same  place  at  which  the  Conference 
was  held,  and  at  such  hour  as  ite  Executive  Committee  may 
determine.  A  sixty  days'  notice  ehall  be  given  to  all  members 
of  the  time  and  place  at  which  each  annual  meeting  is  to  be 
held. 

Sec.  2.  Sptdal  meetings  of  this  Association  may  be  held  at 
any  time  and  place,  when  called  by  its  Executive  Committee. 
At  least  thirty  days'  notice  shall  be  given  to  all  members  of 
each  special  meeting,  which  notice  shall  specify  the  purpose  for 
which  the  meeting  is  called,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted 
at  such  meeting  other  than  that  specified  in  the  call. 

Sec.  3.  A  majority  of  aU  members  and  delegates  representing 
affiliated  associations  registered  as  being  present  at  any  annual 
or  special  meeting  of  this  Association  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  such  quorum  shall  at  no 
time  be  less  than  fifteen,  and  whenever  the  attendance  of 
members  and  delegates  exceeds  one  hundred,  twenty-five  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  VIII 

OFFICERB    AND   EZECrTITE   COHlCnTZE 

Section  1.  The  work  and  affairs  of  this  Association  shall  be 
administered  by  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Vice-President  and  a 
Corresponding  Secretary  for  each  National  Government  repre- 
sented, who,  with  six  other  members,  shall  constitute  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Associatioii 
at  its  annual  meeting  to  serve  for  one  year  and  until  th^ 
successors  are  duly  elected.  Five  members  shall  be  a  quorum 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  The  terms  of  all  officers,  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  of  the  members  of  all  Standing  Committees 
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created  by  this  Association^  shall  begin  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  its  Annual  Meeting. 

Sec.  3.  A  vacancy  in  any  ojffice  or  in  the  membership  of  the 
Executive  Committee  or  of  any  Standing  Committee  may  be 
filled  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  imexpired  term. 

Article  IX 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS   AND  COMMITl'EES 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  perform  the 
customary  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  or  required  of  them  from  time  to 
time  by  its  Executive  Committee,  or  by  the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  //  compensaiion  is  paid  to  any  officer  of  this  Associa- 
tion, the  amount  thereof  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  payment  shall  be  made  only  as  authorized  by  this 
Committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  Executive  Committee  and  all  Standing  Commit- 
tees created  by  this  Association  shall  perform  such  general  and 
special  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  Such  Standing  and  Special  Committees  may  be  created 
from  time  to  time  by  this  Association,  or  by  its  Executive 
Committee,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  efficient  pro- 
motion of  the  work  being  imdertaken.  All  Committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Association  shall  report  to  the  Association. 

Article  X 

financial  MANAGEMENT 

Section  1.  This  Association,  its  Executive  Committee,  or 
any  of  its  officers,  agents  or  employees  shall  have  no  power  to 
contract  a  debt,  or  liability  of  any  kind,  for  which  the  Asso- 
ciation or  its  members,  collectively  or  individually,  can  be  held 
responsible,  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  its  funds  available  for  the 
payment  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  shall  begin  with  the 
first  day  of  the  month  of  September  and  end  with  the  last  day 
of  the  month  of  August  in  each  year. 
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Sec.  3.  The  accoujUs  of  the  Association  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  cloaed  on  the  Slat  day  of  August  in  each  year.  They 
shall  be  audited  by  a  chartered  or  certified  public  accountant, 
who  shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  fioaQcial  reports 
Bubmitted  to  the  Aasociation.  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Abticle  XI 

OENERAL  OFFICES   AND  LIBRABT 

Section  1.  UnlU  olkermise  directed  by  the  Association,  its 
general  offices  and  library  shall  be  established  and  maintained 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Sec.  2.  This  Association  shall  accumvlate  and  properly  in- 
dex, as  rapidly  as  its  funds  will  permit,  a  reference  and  circu- 
lating library  which  shall  contain  one  or  more  copies  of  every 
useful  leaflet,  pamphlet,  address,  document  and  book  on  the 
subject  of  State  and  local  taxation.  As  far  as  is  possible  with 
the  funds  available  for  the  purpose,  this  library  shall  be  kept 
continuously  written  up  to  date  and  indexed  so  as  to  enable 
its  custodian  to  supply  on  application  correct  and  full  reference 
to  all  authorities  on  any  phase  of  the  subject  of  State  and  local 
taxation,  the  decisions  of  courts,  the  statistical  results  of  taxa- 
tion laws  and  of  changes  made  in  such  laws  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  3.  The  services  of  this  library  shall  be  without  charge 
to  all  members  of  this  Association  and  to  all  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  officers  of  States  and  of  their  political  subdivi- 
sions, and  to  every  person  desiring  to  study,  disease  or  speak 
upon  any  feature  of  the  subject  of  State  and  local  taxation. 

Article  XII 

PROCEEDINOS    AND    PUBLICATIONS 

Section  I.  At  each  annual  meeling  the  Association  shall 
elect,  or  authorize  its  president  to  appoint,  a  standing  publica- 
tion committee,  under  whose  supervision  a  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Annual  Conference  last  held  shall  be  edited 
and  published.  This  committee  shall  also  edit  and  supervise 
the  publication  of  all  reports,  pamphlets  and  literature  in  other 
forms  issued  by  this  Association. 
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Sec.  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  authorize  the  terms  of 
sale  or  of  distribution  of  all  publications  issued  by  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Article  XIII 

BY-LAWS 

Section  1.  The  Execviive  Committee  is  authorized  to  formu- 
late, adopt  and  from  time  to  time  amend,  such  by-laws  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  affairs  of 
this  Association,  and  of  the  official  conduct  of  its  officers  and 

committees. 

Article  XIV 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.  This  ConatitvJtion  may  be  amended  at  any  an- 
nual or  special  meeting  of  this  Association  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  members  and  delegates  representing  affiliated  asso- 
ciations present,  provided,  the  full  text  of  the  amendment 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  membership  by  the  Executive 
Committee  or  by  the  member  or  members  proposing  the  same 
at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which 
such  proposed  amendment  is  acted  upon. 

Article  XV 

ADOPTION  OP  THE   CONSTITUTION 

ThU  ConstUvJtion  shall  be  submitted  for  adoption  to  such 
persons  as  may  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Toronto,  Ont.,  on  October  9,  1908,  who  shall  have  previously 
subscribed  and  paid,  during  the  year  1908,  two  dollars  or  more 
for  the  support  of  this  Association. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  all  persons  who  shall 
have  previously  subscribed  and  paid,  during  the  year  1908,  two 
dollars  or  any  larger  amount  less  than  ten  dollars  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Association,  shall  thereby  become  Active  Members 
of  this  Association,  with  dues  paid  for  the  year  1908;  and  all 
persons  who  shall  have  previously  subscribed  and  paid,  dur- 
ing the  year  1908,  ten  dollars  or  more,  for  the  support  of  this 
Association,  shall  thereby  become  Sustaining  Members  of  this 
Association,  with  dues  paid  for  the  year  1908. 
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ings OF  the  First  Annual  Conference  on  State 
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(Papers  marked  *  have  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.) 

A  Council  of  States. 

Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

♦Interstate  Comity  in  Taxation. 

Frederick  N.  Judson,  Chairman  Special  Tax  Commission, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Economic  and  Statistical  Value  of  Uniform  State 

Laws  on  the  Subject  of  State  and  Local  Taxation. 

L.  G.  Powers,  Chief  Statistician  of  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

♦Outline  of  a  Model  System  of  State  and  Local  Taxation. 
Lawson  Purdy,  President  of  Department  of  Taxes  and 
Assessments,  New  York  City. 

♦Constitutional  Limitations  Affecting  Taxation. 
Professor  Isidor  Loeb,  University  of  Missouri. 

Uniform  Public  Accounting. 

Joseph  T.  Tracy,  Chief  Deputy  of  the  Ohio  State  Bureau 
of  Uniform  Public  Accounting. 

Accounting  for  the  Proceeds  of  All  Collections  of 
Taxes  and  Public  Charges  and  Disbursements  of 
Every  Kind. 
Harry  B.  Henderson,  State  Examiner  of  Public  Accounts, 
Wyoming. 

Centralized    Tax    Administration    in    Minnesota    and 
Wisconsin. 
Dr.  Raymond  V.  Phelan,  University  of  Minnesota. 

♦Home  Rule  in  Taxation. 

Solomon  Wolff,  Member  Louisiana  State  Tax  Commission. 
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Limitations  op  the  Purposes  for  which  Taxes  mat  be 
Levied. 
Profeaaor  Isaac  A.  Loos,  State  University  of  Iowa. 
•Methods  of  Assessment  as  Applied  to  Several  Classes  of 
Subjects. 

Professor  James  E.  Boyle,  State  University  of  North  Da- 
kota. 
Habitation  Tax, 

Professor  John  B.  Phillips,  University  of  Colorado. 
The  Utah  Mortgage  Tax. 

Professor  George  Coray,  University  of  Utah. 
The  Relation  of  Federal  to  State  and  Local  Taxation. 
Professor  H.  Parker  Willis,  George  Washington  University. 
•Taxation  of  Inheritances. 

Professor  Joseph  H.  Underwood,  University  of  Montana. 
Taxation  of  Inheritances. 

Dr.  Max  West,  Bureau  of  Corporations,  Washington,  D.C. 
•The  Position  of  the  Inheritance  Tax  in  the  American 
System  of  Taxation. 
Professor  Charles  J.  Bullock,  Harvard  University. 
Taxation  of  Incomes. 

Professor  Charles  Lee  Raper,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
•Taxation  of  the  Products  of  Agriculture. 

N.  J.  Bachelder,  Master  National  Grange. 
Forest  Taxation. 

A.  C.  Shaw,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Values  in  New  Zealand. 

Professor    James    Edward    Le   Rossignol,   University    of 

Denver. 
And  William  Downie  Stewart,  of  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
The  Single  Tax. 

C.  B.  Fillebrown,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Single 
Tax  League. 
♦The  Taxation  of  Unearned  Increments. 

Professor  H.  J.  Davenport,  University  of  Chicago. 
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Some  General  Considerations  Concerning  Sovebeignty 
AND  Taxation. 
Professor  Lindley  M.  Keasbey,  University  of  Texas. 

The  Taxation  op  Intangible  Assets  in  Texas. 
Professor  Samuel  Peterson,  University  of  Texas. 

Multiple  Taxation  and  Taxation  op  Credits. 

Professor  W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

♦Taxation  op  Money  and  Credits. 

Frank  G.  Pierce,  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Iowa  Munici- 
palities. 

Farm  Mortgages  and  Double  Taxation  in  Vermont  — 
Situation  and  Remedy. 
Charles  W.  Mixter,  University  of  Vermont. 

Taxation  op  City  Real  Estate  and  Improvements  on  Real 
Estate  as  Illustrated  in  New  York  City. 
Professor  John  H.  MacCracken,  New  York  University. 

♦The  Taxation  op  Real  Estate  and  Real  Estate  Improve- 
ments. 
F.  A.  Derthick,  Master  Ohio  State  Grange. 

♦Municipal  Taxation  op  Intangible  Wealth. 

Professor  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

♦Reporm  in  Municipal  Taxes. 

Professor  Charles  Edward  Merriam,  University  of  Chicago. 

♦Incidence  op  Taxation. 

A.  C.  Pleydell,  Secretary  of  New  York  Tax  Reform  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Basis  op  Assessment  in  Taxation. 

Dean  F.  W.  Blackmar,  University  of  Kansas. 

Business  and  Propessional  Taxes  as  Sources  op  Revenue. 
Professor   Harry   Alvin   Millis,    Leland   Stanford   Junior 
University. 

Tax  Problems  in  Maine  —  in  View  op  Adam  Smith's  First 
Principle  op  Taxation. 
Professor  Robert  J.  Sprague,  University  of  Maine. 
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*Gbneral  Property  Tax  as  a  Source  of  State  Revenue. 

Professor  J.  H.  T.  McPhersoQ,  University  of  Georgia. 
♦Separation  of  State  and  Local  Revenubb, 

Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  Columbia  University. 
Separation  op  State  and  Local  Revenues  as  a  Prograai 
OF  Tax  Reform. 
Professor  T,  S.  Adama,  Wisconsin  University. 
*A  New  Method  op  Raising  State  Revenue. 

C.  B.  Kegley,  Master  State  Grange,  Washington, 
Taxation  by  the  State  op  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  Joseph  A,  Beck,  Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Taxation,  The  Unit  Rule  op  Absessment;    A  Hope  for 
the  Future. 
William  0.  Matthews,  Attorney  of  Ohio  Tax  League. 
♦Taxation  op  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Corporations, 

Professor  Solomon  S.  Huebner,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
♦Taxation  of  Competitive  Industrial  Cokposations. 

Theodore    Sutro,     Chairman    Committee    on    Taxation, 
American  Bar  Association. 
♦Taxation  of  Public  Service  Corporation8. 
Professor  Adam  Shortt,  Queens  University. 
♦Taxation  of  Public  Service  Corporations. 

Professor  Carl  C.  Plehn,  University  of  California. 
Special  Franchise  Taxation  in  New  York, 

George  S.  Coleman,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  City  of 
New  York. 
♦Relation  op  Franchise  Taxation  to  Service  Rates. 
Allen  Ripley  Foote,  President  National  Tax  Association. 
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31-45. 
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Oscar  Leser,  527. 
Administrative  fees,  65. 
Ad  valorem  taxes,  490. 
Alabama,  tax  on  minerals,  411. 
Alberta,  corporation  tax,  607. 

exemption  of  improvements  in,  301, 

336. 
inheritance  tax,  187. 
Tax    System    of    Province,     John 
Perrie,  292. 
Appropriations,  resolution  on,  27. 
Arizona,  tax  on  minerals,  413. 
Assessment,  arbitrary,  214. 
block  system,  238. 
Business,    substitute    for    Personal 
Property  Tax  in  Toronto,  James 
C.  Forman,  273,  331. 
City  Real  Estate,  Lawson  Purdy,  237. 
Cooperation     between     State     and 
Local  Authorities,  Professor  M.  B. 
Hammond,  113. 
franchises,  482. 
full  valuation,  537. 
Lnportance  of  Precision,  Professor 

E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  211. 
local,  115. 

notice  to  property  owners,  337,  339. 
Publication  of  Lists,  Professor  James 

E.  Boyle,  249. 
public  service  corporations,  489. 
railroads  in  New  York,  470. 
Real  Estate,  Cooperation  in,  113. 
real  estate  in  New  York,  468. 
Assessors,  appointment  or  election  of, 
532. 
county,  in  Elansas,  446. 
election  of,  260. 
pay  of,  535. 
qualifications  of,  117. 
selection  of,  529. 
supervision  over  local,  119.. 
Assurance  Companies  in  Canada,  341. 
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Bonaparte,  Charles  J.,  remedy  of  self- 
assessment,  542. 
Boyle,  Professor  James  E.,  Publication 

of  Assessment  Lists,  249. 
Bradshaw,  T.,  Taxation  of  Life  Assur- 
ance Companies  in  Canada,  341. 
Breathitt,    Hon.    James,   response   to 

address  of  welcome,  44. 
British  Columbia,  corporation  tax,  608. 
mineral  tax,  414. 

Taxation  in,  John  B.  McKilligan,  303. 
Brown,     James    M.,     Canadian    tax 
methods,  329. 
forest  taxation,  108. 
personal  assessment,  259. 
precision  in  assessments,  222. 
problems    of    local    administration, 
579. 
Bullock,  Professor  Charles  J.,  response 
to  address  of  welcome,  42. 
Report  of  Resolutions  Committee, 

581. 
Taxation    of    Intangible    Property, 

127,  164. 
taxation  of  public  service  corpora- 
tions, 505. 
Business  Assessments  as  a  Substitute 
for  Personal  Property  Tax,  James 
C.  Forman,  273. 
discussion  of,  329. 
Business  tax  in  Manitoba,  286,  333. 

Canada,  taxation. 

business  assessment,  273,  286,  329, 

333. 
corporations,  585. 
exemption  of  improvements,  330. 
forests,  93. 
in  Northwest,  285. 
life  assurance,  341. 
minerals,  385. 

(See  also  under  names  of  Provinces 
and  entire  fifth  session,   p.   271.) 
Capitalization  of  Franchises,  484. 
Capital  stock  method  of  assessment, 
489. 
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Conunittoce,  appoictmeDt,  63. 
Cororolttce  on  Reaolutiona,  24,  54,  581 . 
Connecticut,  forest  taxation  in,  107. 
Inheritance  tax  law,  171. 
pemonat  property  tax  in,  161. 
Considoration,  true,  in  deeds,  641. 
Constitulioo     of     International     Tax 
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Constilutionnl  amendments  needed  In 
forest  taxation,  91- 
Provi^ona     relating    to    Taxation, 
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Restraints,  resolution  on,  26. 
Codperation  between  State  and  Local 
Authorities  In   the  AsBeamnent  of 
R«al  Estate,  Profcsaor  M.  B.  Ham- 
nioud,  113. 
Corbin,    W.    H.,    forest  taxation,    107, 
108. 
Inheritance  Tax  Laws,  171. 
intangibles,  161, 

Corporations,    Canadian    Methods    of 
Taxing,    Professor   James   Mavor, 
686. 
dlacuaaion,  public  sen-ice,  487. 
in  Saskatchevran,  186. 
method   of  asseeaing   capital    stock, 

489. 
public  service,  mathematical  rule  for 
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Public  Service,  Taxation  of,  Milo  R. 

Maltbie,  477. 
taxes,  66. 
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363,  379. 
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149. 
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Double  and  Multiple  Taxation,  Theo- 
dore Sutro,  547. 

Douglas,  W.  A.,  taxation  public  ser- 
vice corporations,  510. 

Drew,  Morrill  N.,  forest  taxation,  106, 
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